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Sanatorium  (gabriel*.    AiUnmitttdta. 

In  Charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Merc}'.  The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating  plain  and 
consists  of  a  broad  park  rising  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill,  "Sunrise  Mount," 
which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of  the 
range — Mount  Marc}-,  White  Face,  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc.,  while  not  very  far 
away  beautiful  Lucrctia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive  both  to  build  and  maintain. 
When  the  health  or  comfort  cf  the  patients  is  concerned,  the  Sisters  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  arc  the  best 
known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels  as  a 
reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage,  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  is  about  ten  minu.es'  walk  from  the  Institution.  Long  distance  tele- 
phone. Postoffice,  Gabriels.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE. 

Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  XV.  Seward  Webb,  Mrs.  Seward  Webb,  Piul  Smith,  Mrs,  Levi  P.  Morton,  David 
McClurc,  Mrs.  David  McClurc,  Mrs.  H.  Walter  Webb,  Mrs.  John  Kelly,  Mrs.  John  Duncan  Emmet,  Joseph  P.  Crace, 
Mrs.  Joseph  l».  Grace,  Mrs.  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  Thomas  B.  Cctter,  \V.  Bourkc  Cochran,  \V.  E.  Kcrin,  Miss  K.  C. 
Brodcrick,  F.  C.  Travels,  John  F.  O'Brien  Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Sheehan,  Clarence  II.  Mackay,  1  hos  F  Conwa*-,  Mrs.  J. 
C.  Agar.  Mrs.  VV.  R.  Grace,  Edward  Eyre,  John  T.  McDonough,  Miss  Annie  Leary,  II  D.  Stevens,  Mrs.  Chailes 
Farrcll. 

O'.  r  Advisory  Medical  Staff  is  Composed  of 

Dr.  Manin  Burke,  147  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York;  Dr.  Constmtine  Maguire,  120  East  6  h  Street,  New  York; 
Dr.  Alexander  A.  Smith,  40  West  74th  Street,  New  York;  Dr.  Francis  J  Quinlan,  33  West  4Sth  Street,  New  York; 
Dr.  John  E.  S;illwc!l,  9  West  49th  Street  New  York ;  Dr.  Wm.  T.  McMannis,  320  West  45th  St  eet,  New  York;  Dr, 
S.  A.  Knopf,  16  West  93th  Street,  New  York;  Dr.  Jam?s  J.  Walsh,  110  West  7Uh  Street,  New  York;  Dr.  Henry  Fur- 
ncss,  Malonc,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  James  D.  Spencer,  Watcitown.  N.  X'.^  Dr.  Lawrence  E.  Flick,  736  Pine  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  ',        ,  J  ■'    ', 

House  Physician,  H.  J.  Blankcnmeytr;  M.  D  ,       '.  Asifctupt'llcuie '  Thyiicjan,  Trar.cis  Mahor.ey.  M.  D. 
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The  Brook. 

By  W.  W.  Gay. 

How  fair  this  brook,  how  limpid  are 

Its  waters !     I  can  see 
The  smallest  bit  of  crystal  spar 
That  winks  and  winks  at  me, 
Where  the  sun  smites  the  placid  pool 

O'er  which  the  grasses  bend, 
And  osiers  to  the  water  cool 

Their  pictured  beauty  lend. 
O'er  rocky  steeps  it  laughs  its  way 

Through  dusky  forest  glooms ; 
It  tosses  here  its  jewelled  spray 

To  scarlet  meadow-blooms. 
The  trout  its  darkest  coverts  know  ; 

Where  over  shoals  it  flings 
In  softly  eddying  pools  to  flow. 

The  bluebird  dips  her  wings. 
I  know  its  secret — whence  it  comes, 

The  rock-bound  mountain  spring 
Where  in  bright  May  the  partridge  drum*, 

Where  dripping  mosses  cling. 
Ihere  comes  the  doe  with  dappled  fawn 

Her  morning  thirst  to  slake. 
And  thrushes  singing  to  the  dawn 

The  purple  copses  wake. 
There  strews  the  Spring  her  fairest  flowers 

With  rich  munificence ; 
There  Summer  spills  her  golden  hours 

In  spendthrift  opulence  ; 
There  Autumn  kindles  all  her  fires. 

With  haze  the  hollow  fills. 
And  Winter  strikes  his  loudest  lyres 

When  winds  blow  down  the  hills. 
The  beauty  of  that  mountain  home 

The  brook  to  lowland  brings ; 
The  music  of  the  winds  that  roam 

Is  in  the  song  it  sings. 
Through  meadow  and  through  pasture  land 

Its  wildwood  charms  endure 
[  Tnsullied  by  the  shelving  sand. 

Because  its  source  is  pure. 
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Adirondack  Trips. 

By  Edward  D.  Farreix. 

T  IS  now  upwards  of  forty  years  since  I  spent  my  first  sum- 
mer in  the  Adirondack's.  I  took  the  night  boat  for  Albany, 
and  the  train  next  morning  for  Utica,  arriving  there  about 
noon.  Utica  was  then  a  city  of  only  28,000  inhabitants.  At  the 
head  of  Genesee  street  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  from 
the  south  and  the  Black  River  Railroad  from  the  north 
came  to  an  end  near  the  New  York  Central  station.  There 
were  no  railings  or  gates  guarding  the  approaches,  and  pas- 
sengers going  north  or  south  were  obliged  to  cross  the 
Central's  tracks.  The  rolling  stock  of  the  Black  River  Railroad  was  more 
primitive  than  the  depot.  The  cars  were  short  and  light,  the  upholstery 
was  shabby,  the  couplings  were  the  links  and  bolts  of  ordinary  freight 
cars  and  the  hand  brakes  were  of  the  crudest  pattern.  The  roadbed  was 
rough  and  uneven.  Valleys  and  streams  were  crossed  on  open  trestle 
work.  The  train  swayed  dangerously  around  the  sharp  curves,  the  en- 
gine smoke  puffed  through  the  open  doors  and  windows  and  cinders 
closed  the  eyes  of  many  passengers.  In  spite  of  all  discomforts  I  rode  on 
the  platform  of  the  last  car  and  while  clinging  to  the  railing  enjoyed  the 
fragrance  of  the  bordering  hay  fields  and  the  refreshing  breezes  of  the 
foot  hills  of  the  Adirondacks. 

An  hour's  ride  brought  us  to  Trenton  station,  where  a  stage  was  in 
readiness  to  take  passengers  to  the  village,  one  mile  distant.  At  Skinner's 
hotel  I  met  three  college  friends  and  we  spent  the  next  two  weeks  in  a 
farming  district,  where  every  farm  was  profitable  and  every  farmer  com- 
fortable, perhaps  rich.  We  visited  Trenton  Falls  several  times.  Moore's 
hotel  was  still  popular,  although  its  glory  had  departed  with  the  passing 
of  the  old  Southern  families  that  were  in  the  habit  of  spending  their 
summers  in  the  North.  The  falls  consisted  of  a  series  of  cascades  and 
rapids  extending  half  a  mile  along  the  chasm.     The  total  descent  was 
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said  to  be  300  feet.  The  principal  falls  were  close  by  the  hotel,  and  visi- 
tors could  cross  the  bed  of  the  Canada  Creek  in  many  places  above  and 
below  them  and  could  penetrate  behind  the  sheet  of  water  constituting 
the  main  waterfall.  The  bed  of  the  creek  and  the  towering  walls  of  the 
chasm  were  made  up  of  countless  layers  of  limestone.  Some  of  the  layers 
were  thick  enough  to  be  used  in  the  neighboring  villages  for  rough  stone- 
work and  for  flagging.  Each  layer  seemed  to  be  a  mass  of  shells  enclos- 
ing the  fossil  remains  of  early  forms  of  animal  life.  The  broken  rocks 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  were  examined  for  trilobites.  Visitors 
armed  themselves  with  a  hammer  and  chisel  and  broke  stones  by  the 
yard,  but  most  of  the  prizes  went  to  those  who  had  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  Trenton  limestone.  The  shop  windows  displayed  many  fine 
specimens  that  might  be  purchased  for  small  sums.  These  three  lobed 
animals  reminded  one  of  the  large  black  beetles,  called  clocks.  The  trilo- 
bite  had  the  power  of  rounding  himself  into  a  ball,  but  the  flat  specimen 
was  the  more  highly  prized  fossil  because  it  showed  the  three  sections 
of  the  animal.  Trilobites  are  amongst  the  oldest  forms  of  animal  life  and 
are  found  wherever  the  Silurian  rocks  are  exposed  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  This  formidable  word  is  derived  from  the  name  of  a  prehistoric 
people  that  lived  in  the  northwestern  part  of  England,  where  these  rocks 
were  first  studied.  The  rocks  underlying  them  appear  in  the  Adirondack 
mountains  and  may  be  called  the  foundations  of  the  earth.  It  is  a  notable 
fact  that  the  rocks  of  every  age  seem  to  crop  out  in  our  State.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  surface  of  New  York  has  been  used  by  Professor  Dana  to 
illustrate  the  geological  history  of  the  world. 

A  gentleman  boarding  at  Skinner's  hotel  had  brought  a  three-seated 
carriage  with  him  from  the  neighborhood  of  Newtown  Creek,  Long  Is- 
land, where  he  was  engaged  in  refining  oil.  He  proposed  a  trip  into  the 
Adirondacks,  and  we  were  glad  to  accept  his  invitation.  We  drove 
through  Prospect  and  along  the  two  miles  of  plank  road  leading  to  Gang 
Mills.  Here  a  boom  stretched  across  the  Canada  Creek  and  all  lumber- 
men were  obliged  to  sell  their  logs  to  Hinkley  &  Ballou  or  allow  them 
to  rot  in  the  water.  After  crossing  the  bridge  we  passed  the  mansion  of 
the  surviving  partner  but  saw  no  other  fine  residence  until  we  returned 
from  the  woods.  Our  road  passed  along  a  series  of  deserted  farms  with 
here  and  there  a  farmer  still  striving  to  make  a  living  on  the  thin,  sandy 
soil.  When  nearing  Wiluet  Corners  we  stopped  by  the  wayside  for  lunch. 
While  some  prepared  the  meal,  others  gathered  great  quantities  of 
delicious  raspberries  from  the  vines  that  adorned  the  rocks  and  fences 
of  the  deserted  fields.     We  never  ate  a  more  enjoyable  meal.     When  the 
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horses  were  ready  to  start  we  continued  our  journey  to  Ed.  Wilkinson's 
house,  which  was  three  miles  in  from  the  main  road.  Here  we  arrived  at 
three  o'clock. 

Ed.  Wilkinson's  father  and  mother  lived  with  him,  and  so  did  his 
widowed  sister  and  her  two  children.  The  house  and  harn  were  large,  so 
we  had  no  trouble  about  accommodations  for  the  night.  We  were  in 
good  season  for  the  afternoon  fishing.     We  had  hooks  and  lines  but  no 
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rods.  Maple  poles  were  soon  rigged  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  busy 
along  the  stream  that  ran  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  house.  The 
tr^ut  darted  for  the  hook  and  gave  the  savage  pull  once  felt  never  to  be 
forgotten.  In  a  twinkling  eight  trout  dangled  in  the  air.  while  eight  en- 
thusiastic fishermen  balanced  themselves  on  the  rocks  and  sufTered  the 
bite::  of  myriads  of  punkies  and  mosquitoes.  Baiting  hooks,  landing 
trout,  fighting  midges  and  maintaining  our  equilibrium  kept  us  in  con- 
stant action.     We  were  amateurs,  but  sometimes  lines  of  punkies  burning 
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minute  holes  all  along  each  of  the  four  eyelids  dulled  the  spots  on  the 
speckled  beauties  and  forced  us  to  abandon  our  prizes  in  order  to  free  our- 
selves from  the  pests  of  the  forest.  At  Wilkinson's  we  were  joined  by  a 
young  clergyman  and  his  father.  They  had  come  into  the  woods  on 
horseback  and  riding  had  stiffened  their  muscles,  while  ours  had  been 
exercised  on  the  dangerous  ledges  of  the  chasm  at  Trenton  Falls.  The 
father  made  valiant  efforts  to  capture  the  willing  fish,  but  rocks  and  gnats 
absorbed  most  of  his  attention.  Chaucer's  description  of  the  man  that 
seemed  busier  than  any  man  could  be    suited  his  case. 

I  was  the  only  smoker  in  the  party.  By  bending  forward  slightly  and 
slowly  puffing  the  smoke  of  my  cigar  so  that  it  rolled  over  my  face  and 
head  I  freed  myself  in  part  from  the  swarms  of  punkies.  My  hands  and 
neck  burned  with  their  bites,  but  the  fierce  tug  of  a  large-sized  trout 
made  me  forget  my  tormentors  for  a  time,  and,  perhaps  there  was  some 
satisfaction  in  knowing  that  I  was  not  as  badly  off  as  others.  We  fished 
for  two  hours  and  then  returned  to  the  house,  where  an  old  pot  filled  with 
live  coals  and  covered  with  bits  of  green  bark  gave  off  a  thick  smoke 
that  kept  the  front  of  the  house  free  from  the  unspeakable  punkies.  One 
of  the  guides  dressed  the  trout  and  I  took  my  first  lesson  in  the  art.  It 
was  no  small  task,  for  we  had  caught  a  mess  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
whole  party.  We  suggested  having  the  fish  for  supper,  but  old  man 
Wilkinson  said  that  they  should  be  kept  over  night  to  prevent  them  from 
curling  during  the  cooking  process.  Later  we  came  to  understand  the 
wisdom  of  his  decision  and  followed  it,  although  some  claim  that  scoring 
the  sides  produces  the  same  result,  thus  permitting  you  to  enjoy  the  ex- 
quisite flavor  of  an  absolutely  fresh  trout.  Lunching  by  the  wayside  is 
all  right  when  followed  by  a  generous  meal  in  a  dining  room,  and  such 
was  the  supper  served  by  Mrs.  Wilkinson.  She  seemed  to  us  a  master 
of  the  culinary  art.  Before  retiring  we  made  a  contract  with  Ed.  Wilkin- 
son to  team  our  provisions  and  luggage  to  Jock's  lake  for  ten  dollars. 

At  breakfast  we  feasted  on  trout  having  the  flavor  that  rarely  sur- 
vives transportation  from  the  woods.  Soon  afterward  we  started  for  the 
lake  over  nine  miles  of  the  worst  road  in  the  Adirondacks.  It  had  been 
opened  for  the  accommodation  of  lumbermen  and  tanners  who  did  most 
of  their  hauling  in  winter,  when  snow  roads  were  possible.  The  pine  and 
hemlock  and  much  of  the  spruce  had  been  removed  from  this  neighbor- 
hood many  years  before  our  visit.  Some  men  from  the  neighboring  tan- 
nery were  still  busy  with  axe  and  spud,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  forest 
was  again  returning  to  its  primitive  state  and  the  road  was  neglected.  It 
had  become  a  series  of  boulders,  swamps,     mudholes      and     corduroy 
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patches.  Some  of  the  old  bridges  across  the  larger  streams  were  service- 
able, but  fording  brooks  as  best  we  could  was  the  order  of  the  day.  In 
spite  of  the  road,  the  heat  and  the  swarms  of  flies,  four  of  us  made  the 
trip  in  three  hours.  The  rest  arrived  with  the  team  early  in  the  afternoon. 
We  found  a  log  hut  at  the  landing  near  the  foot  of  the  lake.     The  door 


Camp  at  the  Cow  Vlie  Cmeadow)  on  the  Road  to  Jock's  Lake. 


was  in  the  center  and  opened  inward.  Along  the  opposite  side  a  shelf 
had  been  built,  fifteen  feet  long,  six  feet  wide  and  thirty  inches  above  the 
floor.  This  was  the  bed  and  underneath  were  stored  the  pots,  kettles  and 
other  camping  utensils.  We  set  them  outdoors  and  proceeded  to  clean 
house.    After  building  a  punky  smoke  under  the  bed,  we  started  into  the 
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woods  to  gather  enough  fresh  balsam  boughs  to  make  a  bedding  at  least 
six  inches  thick — without  the  usual  feathers.  The  smoke  drove  out  every 
insect,  and  the  generous  supply  of  balsam  soon  filled  the  room  with  its 
fragrance.  We  cleaned  out  the  spring,  started  a  fire  and  had  the  kettle 
boiling  when  the  team  arrived  with  the  supplies. 

Transparent  lake,  once  called  Jock's  and  now  named  Honnedaga,  is 
a  crescent  of  pure  water,  six  miles  long  and  a  mile  across  the  widest 
part,  with  the  rounding  curve  extending  to  the  west  and  north.  There 
are  no  islands  in  the  lake  and  no  swampy  land  along  the  shore.  Landings 
might  be  made  anywhere,  but  the  sandy  beaches  on  both  sides  of  the 
lower  end  were  choice  places  for  swimming  and  boating.  The  hills  rose 
on  every  side  clad  in  the  sombre  green  of  the  spruce,  but  the  oppressive 
feeling  of  silence  and  isolation  that  belongs  to  lakes  shut  in  by  towering 
hills  was  absent.  The  lake  seemed  to  be  on  a  plateau  and  the  sensation 
of  altitude  was  increased  by  an  invigorating  atmosphere,  free  from  dust 
and  suffused  with  dazzling  sunshine.  Objects  twenty  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  lake  were  visible  through  its  crystal  waters.  The  prevail- 
ing winds  seldom  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  lake ;  so  we  rowed  across  or 
along  the  shores  at  will,  finding  new  beauties  in  the  rocks,  trees,  water- 
falls  and  the  wondrous  succession  of  cloud  effects  as  the  sailing  argosies 
massed  themselves  into  great  navies  or  dissolved  their  riches  into  thin  air. 
We  were  not  able  to  get  any  fish,  because  the  trout  were  lying  in  deep 
water,  but  there  were  piety  down  the  outlet  and  at  Jones'  lake,  two 
miles  beyond,  where  they  could  be  taken  in  abundance  from  the  shore  at 
the  end  of  the  trail.  The  absence  of  fish,  however,  was  forgotten  in  the 
presence  of  birds  and  beasts.  Foxes  peered  at  us  from  rocky  points,  wild 
ducks  sailed  along  the  shores  with  their  half-grown  broods,  the  call  of  the 
loon  was  heard  at  intervals  and  we  watched  them  dive  and  reappear  at 
unexpected  places.  The  woodpeckers  hammered  in  the  trees  along  the 
shore.  Towards  night  and  early  in  the  morning  we  heard  the  liquid  notes 
of  a  bird  the  guides  called  the  swamp  robin,  but  we  failed  to  see  a  speci- 
men. The  woods  seemed  full  of  owls  that  hooted  all  night  long,  and  at 
the  turn  of  the  day  the  deer  came  out  of  the  woods  and  tramped  through 
the  lily  pads  near  the  outlet.  We  view  them  from  a  distance,  in  order 
to  allow  the  teamsters  to  try  their  skill  at  jack  hunting. 

The  varied  duties  of  housekeeping  were  distributed  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party.  Cooking,  setting  the  table,  washing  the  dishes  and 
filling  in  the  sunken  places  of  our  balsam  bed  absorbed  a  large  portion 
of  our  time,  but  there  were  many  hours  for  rowing  and  tramping.  Wre 
were  careful  not  to  lose  the  trails.  Here  I  took  my  first  lesson  in  reading 
blazed   lines  and  though   self-taught,   I   soon  became     an     expert.     We 
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carried  no  firearms,  so  there  was  none  of  the  reckless  banging  that  dis- 
turbs most  camps.  We  sat  around  the  camp  fire  after  supper,  chatting 
of  our  experiences  and  watching  the  teamsters  make  ready  their  tallow- 
candle  jacks  before  departing  silently  for  some  nearby  Stillwater.  One, 
at  least,  was  not  far  off.     Darkness  had   scarcely  blanketed  the  woods 
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McMaster*8  Camp  on  the  Stillwater. 

before  we  heard  a  shot,  and  the  men  returned  silent  as  usual.  Next 
morning  they  brought  in  the  deer.  Venison  is  said  to  be  good,  and  I  have 
had  some  delicious  steaks,  but  very  few  in  August. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  we  made  our  way  out  of  the  woods,  wadiner 
streams,  floundering  through  swamps    and  scrambling  over  the  boulders. 
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We  carried  out  our  own  luggage  and  did  not  reach  Wilkinson's  until  late 
in  the  afternoon.  That  night  we  thought  a  mattress  was  one  of  the 
luxuries  of  civilization. 

My  second  visit  to  Jock's  lake  was  made  in  1892.  Mrs.  Farrell  and 
myself  left  Saratoga  in  the  morning,  changed  cars  at  Schenectady  and 
took  the  first  regular  train  scheduled  on  Webb's  Adirondack  road  from 
Herkimer  to  Honnedaga.  We  had  been  informed  that  the  new  railroad 
ran  within  eight  or  nine  miles  of  the  lake  and  that  a  carriage  road  had 
been  cut  through  to  the  head.  The  station  master  knew  nothing  about 
the  region ;  the  town's  people  had  never  heard  of  Honnedaga  and  were 
surprised  to  see  the  name  on  the  new  timetable.  They  favored  the  old 
road,  but  my  memories  of  it  turned  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  new  and 
unknown.  The  superintendent  of  the  road  and  some  members  of  the 
Webb  household  were  with  us  in  the  parlor  car.  The  railroad  crossed 
Trenton  chasm  on  a  substantial  bridge.  The  train  was  slowed  down  to 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  view  the  falls,  but  distance  robbed  them  of  their 
beauty.  We  stopped  at  Remsen.  The  superintendent  asked  me  if  we 
could  get  supper  in  the  village.  When  I  informed  him  that  we  could,  he 
invited  the  passengers  to  follow  him  to  the  hotel,  where  a  good  meal  was 
served.  We  returned  to  the  train  leisurely  after  enjoying  the  supper  and 
still  more  the  crisp,  cool  atmosphere  of  the  village.  There  was  no  sta- 
tion at  Honnedaga,  so  our  trunks  were  dropped  into  the  ditch  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  trainmen  we  climbed  down  to  safety.  A  substantial  farm- 
house within  two  hundred  feet  of  the  road,  and  there  we  found  excel- 
lent accommodations.  After  insisting  that  our  trunks  be  carried  indoors 
we  retired  to  sleep  away  the  fatigues  of  a  strenuous  day. 

The  next  morning  was  radiant  with  sunshine.  At  breakfast  we 
denied  all  knowledge  of  the  midnight  storm  that  sent  the  chimney  bricks 
hurtling  into  a  guest's  room.  We  did  not  hear  the  milk  cans  whirling 
down  to  the  tracks,  nor  did  the  roof  of  the  barn  disturb  us  when  it  was 
torn  off  and  slammed  upon  the  roadway.  The  farm  hands  collected  the 
milk  cans,  removed  the  shattered  roof,  and  the  farmer  soon  found  himself 
in  readiness  for  the  trip  to  the  lake.  I  believe  they  cut  the  road  through 
that  spring.  For  an  hour  the  ride  was  most  enjoyable.  The  air  was  full 
of  the  fragrance  of  the  young  balsams  that  had  been  slashed  to  let  the 
sun's  rays  strike  the  road,  and  while  near  the  clearings  the  notes  of 
song  birds  were  heard  on  every  side.  But  the  top  soil  of  the  woods  made 
a  poor  road  covering,  and  the  heavy  rain  of  the  preceding  night  had 
flooded  the  low  places  and  turned  every  bog  hole  into  a  slough  of  despond. 
The  horses  sank  to  their  knees  in  the  mud.  the  wheels  were  buried  to  the 
hubs,  and  we  spent  the  next  two  hours  climbing  one  side  of  the  boulders 
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only  to  splash  down  into  deeper  mud  on  the  other.  If  the  reader  ever 
saw  pile  drivers  at  work  preparing-  the  foundations  of  a  large  building  in 
Chicago  he  can  picture  how  we  were  spattered  with  mud  every  time  the 
buckboard  touched  bottom.  At  last  we  reached  a  lake  used  as  a  reser- 
voir for  the  Black  River  Canal.  Here  we  stopped  for  rest  and  refresh- 
ment.    The  waitress  asked  us  whether  we  would  have  ham  or  eggs.     At 


The  Landing  near  the  upper  end  of  Honnedaga  Lake. 


the  end  of  such  a  ride  we  were  in  no  condition  to  dispute  her  authority. 
We  ate  what  we  got.  rejoicing  that  we  were  able  to  open  our  mouths 
without  having-  them  filled  with  mud. 

After  resting  the  horses  two  hours,  we  started  on  the  last  three 
miles  of  the  journey.  The  road  was  a  succession  of  ponds,  jutting  rocks 
and  tree  stumps.  The  driver  urged  on  his  horses.  While  they  moved 
out  of  a  mud  hole,  our  front  wheels  were  poised  on  the  brink  ready  to 
drop  into  it,  and  we  clung  to  the  seats  in  momentary  danger  of  being 
dashed  against  the  rocks  or  stumps.     Thus  we  went  forward  at  the  rate 
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of  a  mile  an  hour,  wondering-  if  we  would  ever  reach  the  lake.  The 
silence  of  desperation  closed  around  the  party  and  I  hated  myself  for 
selecting  such  a  road. 

At  length  we  topped  the  last  hill  and  the  descent  to  the  lake  was 
free  of  water,  but  the  torrents  of  the  previous  night  had  washed  away 
every  semblance  of  road  dressing.  The  road  turned  abruptly,  and  we 
found  ourselves  at  the  lake.  The  horses  hung  their  heads  and  panted. 
We  let  go  our  desperate  grips  on  the  seat  guards,  heaved  great  sighs  of 
relief  and  the  discovery  that  boats  were  approaching  helped  us  to  forget 
our  past  miseries.  Some  cottages  had  been  built  at  the  head  of  the  lake, 
and  the  guides  were  bringing  up  the  furniture.  Cheerfulness  succeeded 
hours  of  gloom,  and  we  were  soon  seated  in  a  guide  boat  with  our  trunks 
safely  placed  in  another.  A  moment  after,  the  lake  in  all  its  loveliness 
was  spread  out  before  us.  The  sun  was  declining  in  the  west.  The  sky  was 
cloudless  and  the  atmosphere  was  filled  with  an  amber  light  that  increased 
the  beauty  of  the  spruce  clad  shores.  The  sweet  west  wind  was  not 
strong  enough  to  ruffle  the  surface  of  the  lake,  so  we  floated  onward  over 
a  burnished  sheet  of  water.  The  guides  replied  to  inquiries,  but  the  con- 
versation was  desultory.  The  all  pervading  beauty  of  the  scene  pre- 
vented remarks  upon  special  features  of  the  landscape.  As  we  approached 
the  club  house,  the  sun  dropped  below  the  hills. 

Xow  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad. 

The  boats  grated  on  the  sand  beach  where  we  landed  twenty-three 
years  before  on  our  way  to  Jones'  lake.  A  few  minutes  later  we  were  wel- 
comed to  the  club  house  as  guests  of  one  of  the  members.  The  supper  was 
soon  served  and  the  party  of  ten  or  twelve  joined  in  animated  conversa- 
tion, the  old  road  and  the  new  being  the  principal  topics. 

The  Adirondack  Club  had  acquired  over  one  hundred  thousand  acres 
in  this  portion  of  the  wilderness.  Although  the  land  was  held  in 
common,  members  were  privileged  to  select  cottage  sites  on  the  lake 
fronts,  and  contracts  for  lumbering  the  soft  woods  were  made  with,  the 
proviso  that  the  timber  around  the  principal  lakes  should  not  be  removed. 
We  intended  to  camp  out  as  soon  as  my  guide,  Giles  Becraft,  returned 
from  Little  Moose  lake.  Meanwhile,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  visited 
the  falls  at  the  outlet,  picnicked  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  and  planned 
cottages  for  all  the  desirable  points.  The  only  disagreeable  feature  of 
these  excursions  was  the  pest  of  gnats.  They  penetrated  the  meshes  of 
veils  and  the  weaves  of  summer  stockings.  They  spared  no  one.  Every 
face  was  blotched.     The  men  could  not  shave  and  the  ladies  were  forced 
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to  use  our  favorite  preparation  of  sweet  oil  and  tar  whenever  they  ven- 
tured to  follow  the  trails  into  the  deep  woods.  We  had  a  room  in  the  new 
cottage  near  the  club  house.  It  was  rustic  in  many  particulars,  but  there 
was  a  carpet,  and  the  walls  and  ceiling-  were  covered  with  heavy  paper. 
During  a  violent  storm,  Mrs.  Farrell  exclaimed  that  the  house  was  fall- 
ing. We  saw  the  ceiling  coming  down,  the  walls  bulging  in  and  the 
carpet  rising  from  the  floor.  Very  soon  the  ceiling  rose,  the  carpet  fell 
and  the  walls  resumed  their  normal  position.  The  next  minute  down 
came  the  ceiling,  up  rose  the  carpet  and  in  came  the  walls,  only  to  return 
to  their  proper  places  when  the  pressure  of  the  wind  was  relaxed.  For 
a  time  it  seemed  that  the  framework  of  the  house  would  not  be  able  to 
withstand  the  fierce  breathing  of  the  tempest.  Some  of  the  guests  fled 
to  the  club  house,  but  we  remained  marveling  at  the  strange  sight.  It 
took  several  days  to  repair  the  damage  done  to  the  wall  paper. 

Our  first  camping  trip  took  us  to  the  long  Stillwater  on  the  west 
branch  of  the  Canada  Creek.  Our  simple  outfit  of  years  gone  by  gave 
place  to  an  ample  pack  basket  of  provisions,  a  generous  supply  of  blankets 
and  other  luxuries,  a  light  but  substantial  boat  and  three  guides  to  manage 
the  outfit.  The  trail  led  through  the  forest  and  was  easily  traveled  in 
two  hours.  While  the  guides  made  ready  the  log  camp,  Giles  took  us 
fishing.  Mrs.  Farrell  sat  in  the  stern  and  fished  vigorously — for  roots 
and  branches.  Under  the  direction  of  the  guide  she  swung  the  line  back 
and  then  forward.  He  baited  the  hook  and  removed  the  treasure-trove. 
At  last  she  cried  out  that  she  had  a  trout,  and  the  guide  shrieked  that  he 
was  hooked  in  the  ear.  We  removed  the  hook  with  some  difficulty  and 
our  amateur  learned  that  it  required  some  practice  to  swing  a  line  well 
back  before  making  the  forward  cast.  The  guides  had  more  success  with 
the  trout,  so  that  our  table  was  well  supplied  at  every  meal.  Darkness  set 
in  before  we  were  ready  for  supper.  One  side  of  the  log  hut  consisted 
of  an  immense  boulder  and  the  fire  was  built  against  it.  The  balsam  bed 
was  opposite,  with  a  space  of  two  or  three  feet  between.  We  sat  along 
the  foot  of  the  bed  and  asked  for  something  to  support  the  dishes.  Giles 
thereupon  took  down  the  back  door  and  transformed  it  into  a  table.  It 
was  higher  than  the  glowing  embers,  so  the  surface  was  in  the  shadow. 
We  were  sorry  that  we  did  not  have  more  light.  He  lit  two  candles, 
allowed  them  to  drip  on  the  ends  of  the  table  and  then  stood  them  in  the 
fast  cooling  tallow.  Cooking  was  done  outside.  The  trout  were  broiled 
by  means  of  crotched  sticks  over  a  bed  of  coals,  and  a  lump  of  butter  was 
dropped  into  each  fish  as  it  was  served.  Appetite,  good  digestion  and 
health  assisting  both    made  our  wild  wood  meal  a  memorable  feast. 
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The  strangeness  of  the  surroundings  caused  Mrs.  Farrell  to  sleep 
fitfully.  She  aroused  me  to  say  that  she  saw  something  peering  into  the 
camp.  I  tried  to  persuade  her  that  she  was  wrong,  but  she  insisted  on 
seeing  two  large  eyes  glaring  at  her.  I  arose,  but  discovered  nothing  at 
the  door  more  dangerous  than  a  flood  of  moonlight.  In  the  morning  we 
found  two  knot  holes  near  the  middle  of  the  spruce  bark  door.  The 
moonlight  had  streamed  through  and  imagination  transformed  them  into 
the  eyes  of  a  prowling  beast. 


E.  S.  Robertson  at  the  Camp  on  the  Lone  Stillwater. 


Next  day  we  took  no  risks  fishing  from  the  boat  but  landed  at  the 
outlet  of  a  small  lake.  Here  the  trout  bit  as  if  the  stream  had  never  been 
fished.  Landing  them  was  the  only  difficulty.  The  alders  lined  the  banks 
and  the  overhanging  spruce  branches  were  traps  for  unwary  casts.  Giles 
was  kept  busy  rescuing  the  trout  from  the  trees  or  mending  the  lines 
when  trout  and  hook  were  abandoned.  When  Mrs.  Farrell  had  caught 
upwards  of  fifty  she  began  to  recognize  the  persistence  of  the  punkies 
and  resigned  her  rod.  Giles  and  myself  moved  up  to  a  deep  pool  and 
landed  a  dozen  fine  trout.    Having  enough  fish  for  the  table  we  returned 
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to  the  boat  and  rowed  the  length  of  the  Stillwater.  A  logging  dam  at  its 
foot  had  changed  it  into  a  long  narrow  lake.  Forest  trees  were  growing 
out  of  the  shallows  along  the  margin  and  their  branches  formed  cathedral 
arches  high  above  the  stream.  The  air  was  still,  except  when  the  king- 
fishers rattled  out  their  shrill  notes  or  the  old  ducks  warned  their  broods. 
The  surface  of  the  water  was  broken  only  by  the  ripples  of  the  oars.  In 
it  were  reflected  bushes,  trees,  arches  and  the  waterfowl,  reminding  one 
that 

The  swan  on  still  St.  Mary's  Lake 
Floats  double,  swan  and  shadow ! 

We  broke  camp  before  we  had  exhausted  the  enjoyments  of  the 
Stillwater,  but  we  did  not  forsake  the  pleasures  of  the  woods.  After  our 
return  to  the  club  house  we  followed  the  trail  one  afternoon  to  Jones' 
lake.  We  rowed  along  the  shores  until  four  o'clock.  Then  the  deer 
began  to  come  into  the  water.  The  guide's  knowledge  of  the  lake  enabled 
him  to  approach  their  favorite  haunts  silently,  so  that  we  came  in  sight 
of  bucks  and  does  with  their  fawns  without  disturbing  them.  They 
stared  at  us,  moving  their  heads  from  side  to  side,  and  at  last  turned  and 
made  graceful  springs  into  the  woods.  We  made  short  fishing  trips  to 
neighboring  lakes  and  streams.  We  rowed  to  the  head  of  the  lake  and 
followed  the  trail  to  South  lake,  a  feeder  of  the  Black  River  Canal.  This 
trip  was  disappointing.  The  water  was  low,  and  the  muddy  shores  were 
lined  with  dead  timber.  Our  compensation  came  when  we  returned  to  the 
old  time  Transparent  lake  and  floated  homeward  over  a  sheet  of  water 
fit  to  be  placed  in  a  paradise  on  earth. 

Our  month's  visit  came  to  an  end.  The  weather  had  been  dry  for 
weeks,  so  the  new  road  was  far  better  than  when  we  mushed  through  it, 
but  we  determined  to  leave  by  the  old  road  in  order  to  make  a  visit  to 
Mcrehouseville.  Our.  friends  were  interested  and  asked  for  an  account 
of  our  experience  by  return  mail. 

Soon  after  breakfast  we  heard  the  blasts  of  the  horn  warning  us  that 
the  livery  had  arrived  at  the  opposite  shore.  We  crossed  the  lake, 
accompanied  by  all  the  guests,  seated  ourselves  in  the  buckboard  and  bid 
good-by  to  the  pleasantest  party  we  ever  met  in  the  woods.  My  pipe  was 
ready  for  lighting  the  minute  we  started,  but  at  the  end  of  the  first  rod  we 
mounted  a  boulder.  I  was  obliged  to  drop  the  match  and  clutch  the 
guard  rails.  For  the  next  hour  we  clung  to  the  seats,  rolling  and  pitching. 
Streams  of  perspiration  ran  down  our  faces.  I  dared  not  let  go  long 
enough  to  take  the  pipe  out  of  my  mouth.  The  sand  worked  in  between 
our  fingers  and  wore  the  skin  from  our  hands    while  we  went  forward 
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at  angles  that  threatened  to  throw  us  over  the  horses  or  drop  us  one  side 
into  the  morass.  Fortunately  the  horses  and  driver  knew  the  road.  They 
drew  the  wag-on  over  the  logs  and  stones  and  dropped  it  into  the  gulf 
beyond,  then,  pausing  a  moment,  surmounted  the  next  obstruction  and 
d ragged  us  after  them.  At  length  we  rested  to  breathe  the  horses.  A 
member  of  the  club  who  was  on  the  way  out  said  that  they  had  left  the 
road  in  bad  condition  to  discourage  visits  from  stray  fishermen.  The 
plan  may  have  proved  successful.  It  certainly  subjected  travelers  to 
hours  of  misery  and  was  perhaps  the  prime  cause  of  the  removal  of  the 
club  house  to  Little  Moose  lake.  Our  troubles  ended  when  we  reached 
Wilkinson's  old  place,  but  the  return  postals  declared  that  the  old  road 
was  worse  than  the  new  one. 


The  young  walk  in  the  midst  of  the  many-tinted,  rich-glowing  clouds 
of  illusion,  which,  as  experience  and  insight  increase,  lose  their  bright 
colors  and  at  last  turn  ashen  gray.  But  the  noblest  souls,  though  they  see 
the  beauty  and  glory  fade,  lose  not  heart  nor  hope,  but  gird  themselves  for 
more  heroic  strivings  to  attain  the  divine  reality,  of  which  they  feel  these 
early  visions  were  but  shadows. 


God  often  comes  to  men  in  their  old  age.  They  have  lived  for  that 
which  only  comes  when  real  life  seems  past.  What  a  divine  meaning 
there  is  in  all  this !  The  significance  of  a  whole  life  often  comes  upper- 
most only  in  the  preparation  for  death.  Our  destiny  only  begins  to  be 
fulfilled  after  it  appears  to  have  been  worked  out.  Who  knows  what  he 
is  intended  for  ?  What  we  have  dreamed  was  our  mission  is  of  all  things 
the  least  likely  to  have  been  such.  For  missions  are  divine  things,  and 
therefore  generally  hidden,  generally  unconsciously  fulfilled.  If  there  are 
some  who  seem  to  have  done  their  work  early,  and  then  live  on,  we  know 
not  why,  there  are  far  more  who  do  their  real  work  later  on,  and  not  a 
few  who  only  do  it  in  the  act  of  dying.  Say,  is  not  almost  so  in  natural 
tilings?  Life  for  the  most  part  blooms  only  once,  and,  like  the  aloe,  it 
blooms  late. — Faber. 


Providence  and  a  Poet, 


of  London. 


ing,  for  helping 


By  James  J.  Walsh,   M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

HREE  years  ago  this  month  of  November  there  passed  out 
of  life  one  of  the  men  who  in  our  time  had  come  nearest  to 
expressing  something  of  the  mystery  of  existence,  who  had 
been  given  thoughts  deeper  far  than  those  that  come  to 
ordinary  men,  and  who  somehow  had  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing a  wonderful  power  of  expression  that  stamps  him  as 
one  of  the  geniuses  of  our  literature.  He  was  about  forty- 
seven  years  of  age  and  nearly  half  of  his  life  had  been  spent 
as  an  outcast.  He  had  wandered  up  and  down  the  streets 
getting  a  penny  where  he  could  for  sweeping  a  street  cross- 
a  lady  to  alight  from  a  carriage,  for  selling  a  box  of 
matches,  for  holding  horses,  as  Shakespeare  had  done  three  hundred 
years  before,  for  running  across  the  street  to  get  a  paper  for  some  well 
dressed  aristocrat — in  any  way  in  which  it  could  be  obtained.  Only  those 
who  have  been  in  London  know  the  sort  of  a  man  he  was,  for  we  have 
not  exactly  the  same  character  on  our  city  streets  in  this  country.  A 
score  years  ago  when  I  was  in  London,  making  some  medical  studies, 
one  of  the  men  from  whom  I  thoughtlessly  bought  a  box  of  the  wax 
matches  that  one  had  to  have  to  get  up  the  dark  stairs  of  one's  lodgings 
in  London  might  very  well  have  been  Francis  Thompson.  What  an 
uncomfortable  feeling  it  gives  one  to  think  that  one  might  have  been  so 
close  to  genius,  thought  of  it  only  as  vagrancy  and  missed  the  opportun- 
ity for  precious  personal  contact  and  still  more  precious  helpfulness. 

Of  all  the  4,000,000  people  in  London  at  that  time  probably  no  one 
was  more  important  for  the  race,  certainly  no  one  meant  more  for  the 
English  speaking  world  at  least,  than  this  vagrant  who  was  making  his 
living  in  all  sorts  of  outlandish  fashions,  barely  keeping  body  and  soul 
together,  sleeping  underneath  the  arches  of  London  Bridge  or  in  the 
purlieus  of  the  markets,  in  stables,  in  wagons,  wherever  he  might  get  a 
little  shelter.  He  was  living  his  life  for  himself,  lonely,  without  sympathy, 
yet  somehow  coming  to  recognize  the  meaning  of  it  all  ever  so  much 
better  than  those  who  would  presumably  have  the  chance  to  study  it  so 
much  more  profoundly  since  they  had  the  time  to  think  about  it,  un- 
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bothered  by  the  necessities  of  nature  to  which  Thompson  was  so  rudely 
submitted.  His  training"  probably,  however,  was  the  very  best  thing  for 
him.  Our  poets  have  never  been  men  who  had  easy  times  of  it.  Homer 
wandering  a^  a  blind  beggar,  or  at  least  scarcely  better  than  that,  through 
the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  so  many  of  which  were  ready  to  claim  proudly 
to  be  his  birthplace  after  his  death,  is  a  type  of  them.  The  very  fact  that 
his  birthplace  was  not  known  definitely  shows  how  much  he  must  have 
been  neglected  while  he  was  alive.  It  was  only  after  his  death  that  men 
came  to  recognize  how  much  his  having  lived  and  sung  meant  for  them 
and  for  the  race. 


^M 

if      ^  '    j    |    |    I     !    " 

L  J|--  v .                     - 

Miim^^f 

St.  Cuthbert's  Chapel,  Ushaw. 

To  many  another  after  him  a  similar  fate  was  meted  out.  Cer- 
vantes wrote  his  immortal  Don  Quixote  in  prison  after  a  life  of  suffer- 
ing and  hardship  that  clarified  his  vision  to  the  last  degree.  Camoens, 
the  great  Portuguese  poet,  would  have  died  only  that  his  servant  begged 
for  him  on  the  street ;  his  too  had  been  a  life  of  trial  and  hardship.  Poor 
Tasso.  misunderstood  and  persecuted,  passed  away  in  an  insane  asylum. 
Dante  never  would  have  written  his  supreme  epic  but  for  the  years  of 
suffering  and  hardship  and  exile  when  he  came  to  know  "how  bitter  it  is 
to  eat  the  bread  of  others."  Scarcely  a  great  poet  has  come  to  his  high- 
est expression  without  such  suffering.  YYe  may  pity  Thompson  from  a 
worldly  standpoint,  but  there  are  aspects  of  his  life  which  seem  to  show 
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that  it  was  probably  all  for  the  best.  The  one  effort  of  mankind  is  to 
make  itself  comfortable.  No  one  who  has  been  comfortable,  however, 
did  anything  worth  while  talking  about.  Comfort  inhibits  such  serious 
effort  as  will  mean  much  for  the  expression  of  human  powers.  The  one 
idea  of  men  in  our  time  is  to  make  their  children  comfortable.  The  re- 
sult of  that  effort  was  expressed  by  Governor  Hughes  when  he  said  "the 
men  of  our  generation  seem  to  be  mainly  engaged  in  collecting  a  cor- 
ruption fund  for  their  children."  A  century  and  a  half  ago  that  wise 
Irish  fool.  Goldsmith,  said: 

"111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 

Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decav." 


Ushaw  College,  Durham. 


It  is  a  little  hard  to  understand  how  Francis  Thompson  could  have 
come  to  suffer  all  he  did  in  the  midst  of  a  large  city  in  our  time.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  our  large  cities  conceal  more  poverty,  and  pov- 
erty that  is  made  more  hideously  hard  to  bear  by  contrast  with  nearby  lux- 
ury, than  has  ever  been  in  the  world  before.  He  was  the  son  of  a  physician 
of  Preston,  in  England,  born  in  1859  and  with  the  prospect  of  living  a 
most  conventional  life.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  went  to  Ushaw  College 
and  seems  to  have  had  during  his  college  years  serious  thoughts  of  be- 
coming a  priest.  He  was  shy  and  aloof,  qualities  that  remained  with  him 
all  during  his  life,  but  he  was  bright  humored  and  witty  with  those  who 
knew  him  best,  and  while  he  took  very  little  interest  in  sports,  he  de- 
lighted   in    the   open    air,    yet    probably    knew   more   about    old   books    of 
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literature  than  any  of  his  fellows.  The  end  of  each  year  used  to  see  him 
at  the  head  of  his  class  in  classics  and  literature,  as  a  recent  writer  with 
regard  to  him  in  the  Catholic  World  has  said,  but  at  the  bottom  of  it 
in  mathematics.  He  is  not  the  first  of  the  poets  who  has  not  cared  for 
mathematics,  nor  does  one  need  to  be  a  poet  to  have  a  dislike  for  mathe- 
matics. He  was  known  to  write  some  poetry  with  genuine  feeling,  and 
his  teachers  knew  something  of  his  power  to  write,  what  was  for  a  boy, 
very  distinctive  prose. 

In    1877  there  came  a  stepmother.      She   had  no     sympathy     with 
poetry  and  did  not  believe  much  in  religious  vocation  and  did  not  like 


Sphinx,  Thames  Embankment.  London. 

devotion  to  literature — and  failures  in  mathematics,  and  so  through 
family  influence  Thompson  went  from  Ushaw  to  Owen  College.  Man- 
chester, to  study  medicine  with  the  definite  idea  that  after  graduation  he 
would  succeed  to  his  father's  practice.  This  made  a  nice,  practical 
arrangement  that  seemed  to  assure  a  continuance  of  the  family  income., 
and  I  am  sure  that  stepmother  felt  very  proud  of  having  fixed  things  so 
sensibly.  Alas  for  the  issue,  however,  of  medical  studies  when  a  poet  is 
concerned.  Thompson  tried  them  for  a  while,  but  could  not  get  inter- 
ested, wandered  back  to  literature,  passed  his  time  in  the  libraries,  failed  in 
his  examinations  and  then,  unable  to  stand  his  father's  reproaches,  went 
to  London  to  take  up  life  for  himself.  The  next  ten  years  was  a  night- 
mare of  suffering,  misery,  hardship,  almost  starvation,   with   the  pangs 
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of  it  all  softened  somewhat  by  opium.  Somehow  during  these  years  of 
trial  Thompson  was  getting  a  look  into  the  meaning  of  things  human 
not  given  to  others,  and  before  long  the  poetic  expression  of  these  deep 
thoughts  made  a  place  for  him  in  the  roll  of  English  poets  for  all  time. 

When  he  came  to  die  of  tuberculosis  at  the  early  age  of  forty-seven 
all  the  sadness  of  his  life  was  manifest.  To  the  physician,  however,  there 
comes  the  thought  that  all  the  circumstances  of  his  life  were  Providential. 
We  owe  his  poetry  to  his  sufferings  and  privations  and  the  clear  vision 
that  comes  in  the  midst  of  trial  and  abnegation,  whether  voluntary  or 
compulsory.  Perhaps  we  owe  its  continued  existence  to  his  life  of  vaga- 
bondage.    For  ten  or  fifteen  years  he  lived  in  the  open  air  practically  all 


London  Bridge,  London. 

the  time.  It  is  true  that  lack  of  food  and  irregular  eating  must  have  been 
hard  on  him,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  that  was  not  more  than  balanced 
by  his  almost  continuous  life  in  the  open.  Had  he  lived  within  doors 
the  life  of  a  student  and  intellectual  worker,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that,  as 
many  another,  he  would  have  succumbed  earlier  in  life  to  the  tuberculosis 
that  eventually  carried  him  off.  It  is  hard  to  understand  the  ways  of 
Providence,  especially  where  our  judgments  are  founded  on  estimations 
due  to  earthly  considerations  that  mean  so  little  in  the  presence  of  eternal 
realities.  Somehow  all  was  for  the  best,  and  we  have  Thompson's  won- 
derful poems  as  the  result.  Only  the  sufferer  could  have  written  as  he 
has  in  "The  Hound  of  Heaven  :" 
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I  drew  the  bolt  of  Nature's  secrecies. 
I  knew  all  the  swift  importings 

On  the  wilful  face  of  skies ; 

I  knew  how  the  clouds  arise 

Spumed  of  the  wild  sea-snortings ; 
All  that's  born  or  dies 

Rose  and  dropped  with — made  them  shapers 

Of  mine  own  moods,  or  wailful  or  divine — 
With  them  joyed  and  was  bereaven. 
I  was  heavy  with  the  even, 
When  she  lit  her  glimmering  tapers 
Round  the  day's  dead  sanctities. 
I  laughed  in  the  morning's  eyes. 

I  triumphed  and  I  saddened  with  all  weather, 

Heaven  and  I  wept  together, 
And  its  sweet  tears  were  salt  with  mortal  mine ; 
Against  the  red  throb  of  its  sunset-heart 

I  laid  my  own  to  beat 

And  share  commingling  heat." 

The  first  verses  of  "The  Hound  of  Heaven,"  which  is  the  story  of  a 
soul  trying  to  escape  from  the  ensuing  love  of  Gcd,  shows  how,  in  spite  of 
suffering  and  trial  and  hardship,  the  poet  had  never  been  able  to  get  far 
from  the  feeling  oi  the  closeness  of  God. 

I  fled  Him,  down  the  nights  and  clown  the  days ; 

J  fled  Him,  down  the  arches  of  the  years ; 
I  fled  Him,  down  the  labyrinthine  wrays 

Of  my  own  mind ;  and  in  the  midst  of  te^rs 
I  hid  from  Him,  and  under  running  laughter. 
Up  vistaed  hopes  I  spied ; 
And  shot,  precipitated 

Adown  Titanic  glooms  of  chasmed  fears, 

From  these  strong  Feet  that  followed,  followed  after. 

But  with  unhurrying  chaste, 

And  unperturbed  pace, 
Deliberate  speed,  majestic  instancy, 
They  beat — and  a  Voice  beat 

More  instant  than  the  Feet — 
"All  things  betray  thee  who  betrayest  Me." 
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From  the  "Ode  to  the  Setting  Sun:"' 
— Thy  straight 

Long  beam  lies  steady  on  the  Cross.     Ah  me ! 
What  secret  would  thy  radiant  finger  show  ? 
Of  thy  bright  mastership  is  this  the  key? 
Is  this  thy  secret,  then?    And  is  it  woe? 


Storrington  Priory,  The  Cross  Referred  to  in  "Ode  to  the  Setting  Sun." 


O  blessed  Sun,  thy  state 

Uprisen  or  derogate 

Dafts  me  no  more  with  doubt ;  I  seek  and  find. 

Thus  hath  He  unto  death  His  beauty  given, 

Like  Him  thou  hang'st  in  dreadful  pomp  of  blood 

Lrpon  thy  Western  rood. 

Thus  hath  He  unto  death  His  beauty  given, 
For  birth  hath  in  itself  the  germ  of  death. 
But  death  hath  in  itself  the  germ  of  birth. 
For  there  is  nothing  lives  but  something  dies. 
And  there  is  nothing  dies  but  something  lives. 
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Even  so,  O  Cross!  thine  is  the  victory. 
Thy  roots  are  fast  within  onr  fairest  fields  ; 
Brightness  may  emanate  in  Heaven  from  thee. 
Here  thy  dread  symbol  only  shadow  yields. 

Therefore,  O  tender  Lady,  Queen  Mary. 

Thou  g-entleness  that  dost  enmoss  and  drape 

The  Cross's  vigorous  austerity, 

Wipe  thou  the  blood  from  wounds  that  needs  must  gape. 

"Lo,  though  suns  rise  and  set,  but  crosses  stay, 
I  leave  thee  ever,"  saith  she,  "light  of  cheer." 
'Tis  so:  Yon  sky  still  thinks  upon  the  Day, 
And  showers  aerial  blossoms  on  his  bier. 


The  Anglomaniacs  and  Anglo-Saxons,  if  there  be  any  of  the  latter, 
are  trying  to  fasten  this  phrase  on  us.  Why  do  you  not  adopt  an  opposi- 
tion phrase?  Why  not,  since  we  are  now  by  far  the  largest  body  of 
people  speaking  the  language  called  Anglo-Saxon  by  these  people,  and 
since  we  are  bound  in  the  natural  order  of  things  to  be  a  greater  and 
greater  force  in  years  to  come,  why  not  call  the  language  "American?" 
There  will  be  no  ambiguity.  The  people  of  every  other  government  on 
these  continents  from  Canada  to  Patagonia  have  a  distinct  name  as 
Canadians  or  Chilians,  as  the  case  may  be.  Let  us  be  Americans  and 
our  language  American. 

As  to  descent,  if  necessary,  call  us  Xew  Aryans,  which  phrase,  it 
seems  to  me,  covers  the  matter  completely.  A  more  restricted  definition 
would  be  Celto-Teutons  or  Teuto-Celts.  But  it  seems  to  me  Xew  Aryans 
is  the  proper  term. 

Unless  we  look  out  the  Anglomaniacs  and  their  allies,  the  English 
will  get  us  into  a  war  with  Germany.  Of  course  we  would  whip  them, 
but  it  wouldn't  be  a  walkover,  and  would  be  a  great  victory  for  England 
whichever  side  lost. 

"Germanicus"  has  already  voiced  my  sentiments  in  this  matter. 

— J.  P.  Healy. 
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Kinglets 


The  Kinglets  hold  the  distinction  of  being  the  least  in  size  of  our 
song-birds,  and  indeed  among  all  our  birds  the  Hummingbird  alone  is 
smaller. 

The  Ruby-crown  is  famous  for  his  beautiful  song  which  is  wonder- 
fully loud  for  such  a  tiny  bird.  His  light  crown  patch  is  ordinarily  con- 
cealed, but  in  moments  of  excitement  the  feathers  are  spread  and  the 
scarlet  crest  flashes  out  conspicuously. 

The  Kinglets  spend  the  summer  in  the  evergreen  forests  of  the 
North,  and  are  known  to  most  of  us  only  as  migrants.  Their  nests  are 
great  balls  of  moss  and  other  soft  materials,  lined  with  feathers,  and 
often  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  eggs  are  laid. 

— W.  De  W.  MILLER. 


GOLDEN— AND    RUBY  — CROWNED     KINGLETS 
Order— Passeres  Family— Sylviid^ 

Genus— Regulus  Species— Satrapa  and  calendula 
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An  Irish  Story  and  an  Irish  Church, 

By  James  J.  Walsh,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

NE  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  some  wandering's  in 
Ireland  some  years  ago  was  the  realization  of  the  simple, 
unspoiled  character  of  the  Irish  peasants  in  the  outlying 
districts.  The  happiest  people  that  I  think  I  have  ever  seen 
were  those  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  on  the  Arran 
Islands,  just  off  beautiful  Galway  Bay.  They  made  the 
visitor  realize  even  more  than  the  Tyrolese  or  the  mountain 
peasants  of  Italy  or  Switzerland  that  it  is  the  having  few 
wants  and  not  a  multiplicity  of  desires,  with  many  of  them 
necessarily  unsatisfied,  that  means  contentment  and  happiness  in  life.  The 
beautiful  faith  of  the  country  people,  as  illustrated  by  their  devotion  on 
Sundays  and  by  the  cheery  way  in  which  they  went  long  distances  to  Mass, 
was  in  itself  the  best  index  of  their  contentment,  and  a  reflex  of  the  primal 
cause  of  it. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  my  visit  to  Ireland  was  the  study  of  the 
Irish  School  of  Medicine,  which  represents,  be  it  said  without  boasting, 
the  best  work  done  in  the  clinical  investigation  of  medical  problems  any- 
where in  the  world  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

One  of  the  greatest  representatives  of  this  Irish  School  of  Medicine 
is  the  distinguished  William  Stokes,  whose  name  is  well  known  wherever 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs  are  special  subjects  of  study.  Stokes  was 
not  a  Catholic  himself,  but  he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  Irish  people,  in 
Irish  antiquities  and  the  Irish  language.  His  daughter,  Margaret,  was 
the  author  of  the  well  known  little  manual  on  the  Christian  Antiquities  of 
Ireland.  Stokes  often  spent  his  summers  among  the  peasantry  of  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland,  as  I  have  just  been  doing  myself,  and  it  was  a  source 
of  never  ending  pleasure  to  find  how  much  he  appreciated  them,  the 
simplicity  of  their  ways,  the  straightforwardness  of  their  character  and 
the  sincerity  of  the  faith  which  led  them  to  practice  their  religion  so  de- 
votedly, even  under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances.  He  used  often 
to  recite  for  his  friends  some  of  the  incidents  that  he  had  heard  with 
regard  to  the  Irish  clergy  and  people  during  his  visits.  One  of  these  im- 
pressed me  very  much.  I  tell  it  in  the  words  in  which  it  was  told  by 
Stokes'  biographer,  who  was,  by  the  way,  Sir  William  Stokes,  the  famous 
Irish  surgeon  who  lost  his  life  in  the  Boer  War. 

"On  one  of  my  visits  to  the  county  Mayo,"  Dr.  Stokes  used  to  tell, 
"Father  Burke,  an  aged  priest,  and  Dean  of  Westport,  related  the  fol- 
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lowing  story,  illustrating  the  deep  religious  feeling  of  the  Irish  peasantry  . 
'I  had  the  largest  parish  in  the  diocese,  though  1  was  the  Dean,  and  had 
no  less  than  four  curates — God  help  them.  They  were  scattered  here  and 
there  through  the  mountains.  It  was  a  Sunday  morning,  early,  and  you 
never  saw  such  heavy  rain  as  was  falling,  when  a  boy  on  a  horse  rode  up 
to  my  house  with  word  that  Father  Sheehy  was  taken  very  bad  and  would 
not  be  able  to  celebrate  Mass.  All  the  curates  had  their  hands  full.  I 
was  going  to  breakfast,  but  I  had  to  go  off  without  it,  and  the  rain  was 
so  thick  and  heavy  that  in  five  minutes  I  felt  the  water  running  down  my 
back  as  it  poured  in  through  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  covered  car  in 
which  I  was  travelling.  Well,  I  went  on.  The  blast  and  the  storm  only 
seemed  to  increase  as  I  got  higher  and  higher  among  the  mountains  for 
the  best  part  of  twelve  miles,  when  the  boy  pulled  up.  "What  are  you 
stopping  for?"  said  I.  "For  your  Reverence  to  say  Mass,"  said  he. 
"Where?"  said  I.  "There,"  he  said,  pointing  with  his  whip  to  the  ditch, 
where  I  saw  a  large  white  flagstone.  "That's  the  altar,"  he  said.  So  I 
got  out  and  put  on  my  wet  vestments,  and  after  a  while  one  poor  creature 
came  out  of  the  mist  and  then  another,  and  then  more  and  more,  till  a 
great  crowd  gathered  round  the  stone,  so  great  that  you  could  not  see  the 
end  of  it  in  the  fog  and  mist ;  and  they  were  all  wet  to  the  skin,  after  walk- 
ing over  the  mountains  in  the  storm  ;  and  then  all  of  them,  on  their  bended 
knees,  when  I  came  to  the  Elevation  of  the  Host,  called  out  with  one 
voice,  "Cead  mile  failthe,  Chriost  mo  shlainte!"  (A  hundred  thousand 
welcomes!     Christ,  my  salvation!)'' 

While  wandering  through  another  part  of  the  same  county.  Mayo. 
in  which,  according  to  Dr.  Stokes,  this  incident  occurred,  I  came  across 
a  little  countrv  church  that  forcibly  reminded  me  of  the  famous  doctor's 
story.  Fifty  years  ago  my  father  used  to  attend  Mass  in  the  little  church 
of  the  Parish  of  Lackan.  not  far  from  Kilcummin,  where  the  French 
landed  in  1798.  He  remembered  so  distinctly  that  the  floor  of  the  church 
consisted  just  of  the  white  sand  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  strand,  upon  which 
the  chapel  was  placed,  that  he  wanted  to  see  it  once  more,  in  order  to 
find  out  for  himself  if  there  had  been  any  improvement.  It  proved,  how- 
ever, to  be  just  as  it  was  in  the  olden  days,  and  the  picture*  that  we 
succeeded  in  getting  of  it  represents  very  well  the  scrupulously  clean 
though  wonderfully  simple  little  church,  which  now  for  nearly  a  century 
has  sheltered  every  Sunday  the  villagers  of  the  neighborhood,  and  which. 
perhaps,  has  been  the  witness  of  more  simple  faith,  hope  and 
trust,  and  has  heard  more  fervent  prayers,  than  many  a  city  church  or 
private  chapel  with  tiled  floor  or  carpeted  splendor. 

*Unfortunately  the   Picture  has  been  lost.  — Ed. 


Progressive  Ideas. 

There  are  too  many  people  at  the  present  time  who  confuse  progress- 
iveness  and  progressive  ideas  with  license  to  say  and  do  whatever  they 
may  please,  even  though  it  is  in  conflict  with  well  established  and  clearly 
defined  principles. 

This  of  course  is  not  progressiveness,  and  one  cannot  define  either  a 
license  of  thought  or  action  when  such  thought  or  action  is  not  in  accord 
with,  the  principles  of  right  or  justice ,  to  be  by  any  stretch  of  imagination, 
progressive  ideas. 

Jt  is  a  well  known  fact  that  there  are  many  so-called  progressives  in 
the  literary,  scientific  and  religious  field,  who  work  on  their  own  imagina- 
tion as  well  as  the  imagination  of  others  in  the  propositions  which  they 
expound  as  progressive  ones. 

For  instance,  we  see  so-called  men  of  science  advocate  as  progressive 
ideas  measures  that  are  absolutely  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  these  ideas  being  a  cover  in  every  respect  and  have  for  their 
own  object  the  tearing  down  of  well  established  and  clearly  defined  prin- 
ciples of  right,  both  from  a  moral  and  ethical  standpoint. 

The  universities  of  this  country  today  have  professors  who  have 
vitiated  what  real  influence  they  might  have  possessed  as  teachers,  by  the 
character  of  the  progressiveness  which  they  expound,  these  ideas  being 
in  conflict  with  morality  and  established  standards  of  conduct  and  action. 

We  find  in  these  so-called  institutions  of  learning  men  who  are  a 
stench  to  any  self-respecting  people,  and  yet  they  are  allowed  under  the 
cover  of  so-called  scientific  theory  and  investigation  to  poison  young 
minds  with  attacks  on  morals  and  character. 

A  little  more  practical  teaching  in  line  with  constructive  ideas  would 
be  of  greater  service  to  all  the  people  if  it  were  taught  in  these  so-called 
institutions  of  learning.  It  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  there  is 
danger  which  is  unmistakable  to  those  who  attend  institutions  of  learning 
so-called  where  these  ideas  are  put  forth.  Those  who  do  attend  do  so  at 
the  sacrifice  of  their  character  and  their  morals. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  of  greater  value  to  the  people  of  this  nation  as  a 
whole  if  they  paid  greater  attention  to  what  was  being  taught  in  these  uni- 
versities which  are  called  progressive  ones.  License  under  the  guise  of 
freedom  and  atheism  under  the  guise  of  science  is  rampant  therein. 

— Peter  IV.  Col! ins.  from  the  "Electrical  Worker." 


The  Thirteenth  Greatest  of  Centuries. 


By  James  J.  Walsh,  M.  D..  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Ner- 
vous Diseases  and  the  History  of  Medicine  at  Fordham  University 
School  of  Medicine;  Professor  of  Physiological  Psychology  at 
Cathedral  College,  New  Yor.  Catholic  Summer  School  Press,  no 
West  74th  Street,  N.  Y.,  Georgetown  University  Edition. — Over 
100  additional  illustrations  and  twenty-six  chapters  that  might  have 
been,  nearly  600  pages.     Price,  $3.50;  post  free. 

\\  ith  this  third  edition.  The  Thirteenth  Greatest  of  Centuries 
reached  its  fifth  thousand.  Anyone  who  knows  comparatively  how  few 
serious  books  are  bought  now  will  realize  that  some  four  thousand  in 
three  years  is  a  distinct  publishing  success.  The  book  has  been  one  of  the 
best  sellers  among  serious  books  in  recent  years.  It  has  been  read  with 
interest  by  all  sorts  of  people.  President  Roosevelt  declared  it  as  interest- 
ing as  a  novel.  Professional  men  have  said  that  after  beginning  it  they 
could  scarcely  set  it  down  until  finished,  so  vital  is  it  with  human  interest. 
It  has  been  read  in  over  200  religious  Communities  as  the  public  reading 
meant  to  furnish  subjects  of  thought  and  conversation  for  hours  of  re- 
laxation. It  has  been  thus  read  in  India,  South  Africa  and  Australia,  as 
well  as  in  this  country  and  in  England  and  Ireland.  It  received  the  rare 
compliment  for  an  American  book  of  a  rather  lengthy  review  in  the  Lon- 
don Saturday  Review,  much  of  which  of  course  was  not  in  praise,  for  the 
the  Saturday  Reviewers  what  good  could  come  out  of  America?  Yet  the 
notice  concluded  :  "The  volume  contains  a  mass  of  interesting  facts  that 
will  start  a  train  of  profitable  thought  in  many  readers'  minds." 

The  present  edition  contains  over  100  additional  illustrations  gath- 
ered because  they  serve  to  show  the  manifold  accomplishment  of  the  men 
of  the  century.  They  are  taken  from  the  architecture,  the  painting,  the 
arts  and  crafts  and  the  decorations  of  the  time.  They  bring  home  at  a 
glance  the  realities  of  the  claims  made  in  the  text  for  the  supreme 
accomplishment  of  the  period.  There  is  besides  an  appendix  containing 
Twenty-six  Chapters  That  Might  Have  Been,  in  which  in  brief  space  are 
gathered  references  to  materials  that  show  how  much  more  might  have 
been  said  of  the  accomplishment  of  this  time.  Among  these  brief  chapters 
those  on  The  Chance  to  Rise,  on  The  Organization  of  Charity,  on  Old 
Age  Pensions  and  various  forms  of  insurance,  on  the  Inventions  and 
Organization  of  Industry  show  in  how  many  ways  the  men  of  this  period 
anticipated  our  ideas. 
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The  work  has  now  become  a  volume  of  nearly  600  pages,  a  veritable 
encylopedia  of  information  with  regard  to  what  is  surely  one  of  the  great- 
est, if  not  the  greatest,  periods  of  human  existence.  It  is  a  study  of  men, 
not  things ;  of  culture,  not  material  striving ;  of  achievement,  not  stren- 
uosity.  The  price  of  it  has  been  raised,  but  it  remains  as  before,  one  of 
the  cheapest  books  for  its  size  and  make-up  on  the  market.  As  the  dis- 
satisfaction with  conditions  at  the  present  time  grows,  no  one  who  is 
seriously  interested  in  betterment  can  afford  to  be  without  a  copy  of  this 


Each  Car  has  its  Little  Garden.     Here  is  a  Garden  of  Sweet  Peas. 


work,  which  shows  that  the  men  of  an  old  time  solved  very  successfully 
most  of  the  problems,  artistic,  social,  educational  and  industrial,  that  are 
now  occupying  us. 

Prof.  William  Osier,  of  Oxford,  delivering  the  Linacre  Lecture  be- 
fore the  University  of  Cambridge,  said :  "That  good  son  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  profession.  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  has  recently  published  a 
charming  book  on  The  Thirteenth  as  the  Greatest  of  Centuries.  He 
makes  a  very  good  case  for  what  is  called  the  First  Renaissance." 

The  Educational  Reviezv  said :  "The  title  of  Dr.  Walsh's  book.  The 
Thirteenth  Greatest  of  Centuries,  will  startle  many  readers,  but  we  re- 
spectfully commend  to  the  open-minded  his  presentation  of  that  great 
epoch.     A  century  that  witnessed  such  extraordinary  achievements  in 
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architecture,  in  arts  and  crafts,  in  education  and  in  literature  and  law„ 
as  did  the  Thirteenth,  is  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed  or  unfavorably  com- 
pared with  periods  nearer  our  own." 

The  Pittsburg  Post  says:  "Dr.  Walsh  writes  infused  with  all  the 
learning  of  the  past,  enthusiastic  in  modern  research  and  sympathetic  in 
true  scholarly  style,  with  investigation  in  every  line.  One  need  only  run 
over  a  few  of  the  topical  headings  to  feel  how  plausible  the  thesis  is. 
Thf  assemblage  of  the  facts  and  the  elucidation  of  their  mutual  rela- 
tions by  Dr.  Walsh  shows  the  master's  skill.  The  work  bristles  on  every 
page  with  facts  that  may  be  familiar  to  many,  but  which  were  never 
before  so  arranged  in  just  perspective,  with  their  convincing  forces  so 
clearly  shown." 


\ 
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Citizens  of  Slumberland. 


Makers  of  Modern  Medicine. 

A  Series  of  Biographies  of  the  Men  to  Whom  We  Owe  the  Important 
Advances  in  the  Development  of  Modern  Medicine.  By  James  J. 
Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  the  History  of 
Medicine  at  Fordham  University  School  of  Medicine,  N.  Y.  Second. 
Edition,  1909.     362  pp.     Price,  $2.00  net. 

The  London  Lancet  said :  ''The  list  is  well  chosen,  and  we  have  to 
express  gratitude  for  so  convenient  and  agreeable  a  collection  of 
biographies,  for  which  we  might  otherwise  have  to  search  through  many 
scattered  books.  The  sketches  are  pleasantly  written,  interesting,  and 
well  adapted  to  convey  to  thoughtful  members  of  our  profession  just  the 


Helping  the  Plants  to  Grow. 

amount  of  historical  knowledge  that  they  would  wish  to  obtain.  We  hope 
that  the  book  will  find  many  readers." 

The  New  York  Medical  Journal:  "We  welcome  works  of  this  kind,-, 
they  are  evidence  of  the  growth  of  culture  within  the  medical  profession, 
which  betokens  that  the  time  has  come  when  our  teachers  have  the  leisure 
to  look  backward  to  what  has  been  accomplished." 

Science:  "The  sketches  are  extremely  entertaining  and  useful.  Per- 
haps the  most  striking  thing  is  that  everyone  of  the  men  described  was 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  dominant  idea  is  that  great  scientific  work  is- 
not  incompatible  with  devout  adherence  to  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic 
religion." 


Education,  How  Old  the  New, 


A  Series  of  Lectures  and  Addresses  on  Phases  of  Education  in  the  Past 
Which  Anticipate  Most  of  Our  Modern  Advances.  By  James  J. 
Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D.,  K.  C.  St.  G.,  Dean  and  Professor  of 
the  History  of  Medicine  and  of  Nervous  Diseases  at  Fordham  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine.  Fordham  University  Press,  1910.  470 
pp.     Price,  $2.00  net.     Postage,  15  Cents  Extra. 

While  Dr.  Walsh's  book  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  and  addresses 
delivered  on  many  different  occasions,  there  is  a  central  thought  running 
through  them.  It  is  that  what  we  are  doing  now  in  the  intellectual  order 
is  but  a  repetition  of  the  past.  Certainly  what  is  best  in  our  present  edu- 
cational system  is  old,  while  what  is  newest  is  often  the  source  of  most 
vigorous  criticism.  While  we  are  solving  certain  material  problems, 
especially  those  of  transportation — of  person,  thought  and  voice — better 
than  ever  before,  we  are  not  proud  of  our  progress  in  literature,  art  and 
music ;  in  these  we  are  far  behind  many  preceding  generations.  While 
we  are  fain  to  think  that  we  must  be  far  ahead  of  the  past  in  education, 
it  would  be  rather  a  surprise  to  find  it  so.  Education  is  but  one  of  the 
arts,  and  in  all  the  others  our  generation  is  looking  backward  for  models. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  whenever  men  have  been  seriously  interested  in 
any  great  human  problem  they  have  faced  it  in  about  the  same  way  as  at 
any  other  time,  and  their  solution  of  it  has  been  about  as  near  the  truth 
as  any  subsequently  reached.  Greek  philosophy  is  a  typical  example  of 
this.  Whenever  education  has  been  taken  seriously,  men  have  done  about 
what  we  are  doing,  and  their  results  in  scholarship  have  been  often  better 
than  ours.  How  old  the  new  is  in  education  is  illustrated  in  this  volume 
by  some  account  of  the  oldest  system  of  education  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  that  of  Egypt  over  5,000  years  ago;  then  by  an  account  of 
the  first  university,  that  of  Alexandria,  startlinglv  like  our  own  in  most 
respects,  and  especially  in  its  devotion  to  science,  and  by  the  medieval 
universities,  which  were  as  devoted  to  science  as  are  ours.  This  phase 
of  university  education  came  to  America  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  Dr. 
Walsh  shows  that  fine  scientific  work  was  done  in  Mexico  and  Peru  in 
the  17th  century.  We  are  just  waking  up  to  the  value  of  arts  and  craft 
in  education.  Dr.  Walsh  describes  the  ideal  education  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  this  respect.     Even  feminine  education  is  not  new,  but  has  de- 
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veloped  at  least  half  a  dozen  times  in  history,  and  then  has  been  followed 
by  a  negative  phase,  for  which  Dr.  Walsh  suggests  a  biological  explana- 
tion. The  old-time  medical  schools  are  shown  to  have  had  higher  stand- 
ards than  ours.  The  influence  of  the  University  man  in  the  past  was 
better  than  in  our  time.  Finally,  the  curious  myths  that  creep  into  his- 
tory and  maintain  themselves  in  spite  of  educational  development  are 
illustrated  by  the  address  on  New  Englandism. 


^ 


Citizens  of  Slumber  Land. 


Adirondack  Guide — "What  is  your  climate  in  New  York?" 
New  Yorker — "Well,  occasionally  it  gets  down  to  zero." 
"M-m-m !     Don't  you  ever  have  any  cold  weather?" — Life. 


"What  do  you  make  a  week?"  said  a  magistrate  to  an  Italian  organ- 
grinder  who  charged  a  man  with  breaking  his  instrument  the  other  day. 
"Vour  pound,  sare." 

"Eh,  what?     Four  pounds  for  grinding  an  organ?" 
"No,  sare ;  not  for  grind — for  shut  up  and  go  away !" 


Makers  of  Electricity. 


By  Brother  Potamian,  F.  S.  C,  Sc.  D.  (London),  Professor  of  Physics 
in  Manhattan  College,  and  James  J.  Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D., 
Dean  and  Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine  and  Nervous  Di- 
seases at  Fordham  University  School  of  Medicine,  New  York.  Ford- 
ham  University  Press,  no  West  74th  Street.  Illustrated.  Price, 
$2.00  net.     Postage,  15  Cents  Extra. 

The  Scientific  American:  "One  will  find  in  this  book  very  good 
sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  great  pioneers  in  Electricity,  witj}  a  clear  pre- 
sentation of  how  it  was  that  these  men  came  to  make  their  fundamental 
experiments,  and  how  we  now  reach  conclusions  in  Science  that  would 
liave  been  impossible  until  their  work  of  revealing  was  done.  The 
"biographies  are  those  of  Peregrinus,  Columbus,  Xorman  and  Gilbert, 
Franklin  and  some  contemporaries,  Galvani.  Yolta,  Coulomb,  Oersted, 
Ampere,  Ohm,  Faraday,  Clerk  Maxwell    and  Kelvin." 

The  Boston  Globe:  ''The  book  is  of  surpassing  interest." 

The  New  York  Sun:"The  researches  of  Brother  Potamian  among 
the  pioneers  in  antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages  are  perhaps  more  inter- 
esting than  Dr.  Walsh's  admirable  summaries  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  heroes  of  modern  science.  The  book  testifies  to  the  excellence  of 
Catholic  scholarship." 

The  Evening  Post:  "It  is  a  matter  of  importance  that  the  work  and 
lives  of  men  like  Gilbert,  Franklin,  Galvini,  Yolta,  Ampere  and  others 
should  be  made  known  to  the  students  of  Electricity,  and  this  office 
lias  been  well  fulfilled  by  the  present  authors.  The  book  is  no  mere  com- 
pilation, but  brings  out  many  interesting  and  obscure  facts,  especially 
about  the  earlier  men." 

TJie  Philadelphia  Record:  "It  is  a  glance  at  the  whole  field  of  Elec- 
tricity by  men  who  are  noted  for  the  thoroughness  of  their  research, 
and  it  should  be  made  accessible  to  every  reader  capable  of  taking  a  ser- 
ious interest  in  the  wonderful  phenomena  of  nature." 

Electrical  World:  "Aside  from  the  intrinsic  interest  of  its  matter, 
the  book  is  delightful  to  read,  owing  to  the  graceful  literary  style  common 
to  both  authors.    One  not  having  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  electrical 
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science  will  find  the  book  of  absorbing  interest  as  treating  in  a  human 
-way  with  literary  art  the  life  work  of  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  modern 
times ;  and,  moreover,  in  the  course  of  his  reading  he  will  incidentally  ob- 
tain a  sound  knowledge  of  the  main  principles  upon  which  almost  all  pres- 
ent-day electrical  development  is  based.  It  is  a  shining  example  of  how 
science  can  be  popularized  without  the  slightest  twisting  of  facts  or  dis- 
tortion of  perspective.  Electrical  readers  will  find  the  book  also  a  scholarly 
treatise  on  the  evolution  of  electrical  science,  and  a  most  refreshing  change 
from  the  "engineering  English"  of  the  typical    technical  writer." 


Road  near  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


The  Popes  and  Science, 


The  Story  of  the  Papal  Relations  to  Science  from  the  Middle  Ages  down 
to  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  James  J.  Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D.    440  pp.    Price,  $2.00  net. 

Prof.  Pagel,  Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of  Berlin :  "This 
book  represents  the  most  serious  contribution  to  the  history  of  medicine 
that  has  ever  come  out  of  America." 

Sir  Clifford  Allbutt,  Regius  Professor  of  Physic  at  the  University 
of  Cambridge  (England)  :  "Book  as  a  whole  is  a  fair  as  well  as  a  scholarly 
argument." 

The  Evening  Post  (New  York)  says:  "However  strong  the  reader's 
prejudice  *  *  *  *  he  cannot  lay  down  Prof.  Walsh's  volume  without  at 
least  conceding  that  the  author  has  driven  his  pen  hard  and  deep  into  the 
'academic  superstition'  about  Papal  Opposition  to  Science."  In  a  previous 
issue  it  had  said :  "We  venture  to  prophesy  that  all  who  swear  by  Dr. 
Andrew  D.  White's  History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  With  Theology  in 
Christendom  will  find  their  hands  full  if  they  attempt  to  answer  Dr. 
James  J.  Walsh's    The  Popes  and  Science." 

The  Pittsburg  Post  says :  "With  the  fair  attitude  of  mind  and  in- 
fluenced only  by  the  student's  desire  to  procure  knowledge,  this  book 
becomes  at  once  something  to  fascinate.  On  every  page  authoritative  facts 
confute  the  stereotyped  statement  of  the  purely  theological  publications." 

Prof.  Welch  of  Johns  Hopkins,  quoting  Martial,  said :  "It  is  pleasant 
indeed  to  drink  at  the  living  fountain-heads  of  knowledge  after  previously 
having  had  only  the  stagnant  pools  of  second-hand  authority." 


Then,  if  I  render  love 

Thro'  her  Thou  must  approve 

The  tribute  paid ; 

For  'tis  Thy  Holy  Face, 

Not  Caesar's,  that  I  trace 

In  hers  portrayed. — Tabb. 


True  Art. 

Art  is  a  revelation  from  heaven,  and  a  mighty  power  for  God.  It  is 
a  merciful  disclosure  to  men  of  his  more  hidden  beauty.  It  brings  out 
tilings  in  God  which  lie  too  deep  for  words.  In  virtue  of  its  heavenly 
origin  it  has  a  special  grace  to  purify  men's  souls,  and  to  unite  them  to 
God  by  first  making  them  unearthly.  If  art  debased  is  the  earthliest 
of  things,  true  art  is  an  influence  in  the  soul  so  heavenly  that  it  almost 
seems  akin  to  grace.  It  is  a  worship  too,  as  well  as  a  theology.  From 
what  abyss  those  marvelous  forms  upon  the  eye  of  John  of  Fiesole, 
except  from  the  depths  of  prayer?  Have  we  not  often  seen  the  Divine 
Mother  and  her  Blessed  Child  so  depicted  that  it  was  plain  they  never 
weie  the  fruit  of  prayer,  and  do  we  not  instinctively  condemn  them  even 
on  the  score  of  art,  without  directly  adverting  to  religious  feeling?  The 
temper  of  art  is  a  temper  of  adoration.  Only  an  humble  man  can  paint 
divine  things  grandly.  His  types  are  delicate  and  easily  missed,  shifting 
under  the  least  pressure,  and  bending  unless  handled  softly.  An  artist 
who  is  not  joined  to  God  may  work  wonders  of  genius  with  his  pencil 
and  colors,  but  the  heavenly  spirit,  the  essence  of  Christian  art,  will  have 
evaporated  from  his  work.  It  may  remain  to  future  generations  as  a 
trophy  of  anatomy,  and  a  triumph  of  peculiar  coloring;  but  it  will  not 
remain  as  a  source  of  holiest  inspirations  to  Christian  minds,  and  an  ever- 
flowing  fountain  of  the  glory  of  God.  It  may  be  admired  in  the  gallery ; 
it  would  offend  over  the  altar.  Theology  and  devotion  both  owe  a  heavy 
debt  to  art,  but  it  is  as  parents  owe  debts  to  their  loving  children.  They 
take  as  gifts  what  came  from  themselves,  and  they  love  to  consider  that 
what  is  due  to  them  by  justice  is  rather  paid  to  them  out  of  the  spon- 
taneous generosity  of  love.  St.  Luke  is  the  type  and  symbol  of  this  true 
art,  which  is  the  child  of  devotion  and  theolocrv. — faber. 


Every  morning  compose  your  soul  for  a  tranquil  day,  and  all  through 
it  be  careful  often  to  recall  your  resolution. — Francis  de  Sales. 


Wherever  a  true  woman  comes,  home  is  always  round  her.  The 
stars  only  may  be  over  her  head,  the  glow-worm  in  the  night-cold  grass 
may  be  the  only  fire  at  her  foot,  but  home  is  yet  wherever  she  is ;  and  for 
a  noble  woman  it  stretches  far  round  her,  better  than  ceiled  with  cedar 
or  painted  with  vermilion,  shedding  its  quiet  light  far  for  those  who 
else  were  homeless. — Ruskiii. 


The  Hifalutin  Hyphen. 


Although  the  general  tendency  is  to  do  away  with  unnecessary  marks 
of  punctuation,  the  hyphen  is  still  uselessly  retained  in  "to-day," 
"to-night"  and  "to-morrow."  That  the  retaining  of  the  hyphen  in  these 
words  is  not  only  useless  but  absolutely  criminal  is  easily  demonstrated 
by  a  bit  of  simple  mathematics. 


In  Wilmington  Notch. 

There  are  178,236,592  English-speaking  people.  The  words  "to-day," 
"to-night"  and  "to-morrow"  are  together  used  forty-eight  times  daily  by 
every  person — five  of  these  being  written  out  in  longhand.  Thus  the 
daily  output  of  hyphens  in  these  words  totals  891,182,460.  Taking  the 
average  of  a  written  hyphen  to  be  one-quarter  of  an  inch,  you  have  a 
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straight  line  3,864  miles  long.  At  the  usual  rate  of  writing  it  would  take 
one  man  seventy-six  years  to  insert  the  hyphens  in  these  words,  and  his 
salary  would  amount  to  $78,436. 

But,  avoiding  all  theory,  "to-day,"  ''to-night''  and  "to-morrow"  are 
daily  hyphenated  four  times  each  on  234,192  typewriters  and  three  times 
daily  on  184,212  linotype  machines.  Remembering  that  a  pressure  of 
one  ounce  is  required  to  strike  a  typewriter  key  and  two  and  one-half 
ounces  to  depress  a  linotype,  we  see  that  in  writing  these  hyphens  a  total 
of  352,974  foot  pounds  of  energy  is  expended,  or  enough  to  draw  a  pas- 
senger train  across  the  United  States. 

To  avoid  appearing  picayunish,  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
waste  of  ink  and  paper,  but  this  would  approximate  in  value  the  daily 
bread  supply  of  the  State  of  Xew  York. 

The  hyphens  in  "to-day,"  "to-night"  and  "to-morrow''  should  be 
discontinued  today. 


A  new  story  was  called  ''The  Editor's  Purse."  We  have  seen  it. 
There  is  nothing  in  it. 

An  editor,  in  reply  to  a  young  writer  who  wished  to  know  which 
magagine  would  give  him  the  highest  position  quickest,  advised  "A  pow- 
der magazine,  especially  if  you  contribute  a  fiery  article." 

Is  all  my  luggage  in  the  van?" 
"Yes,  madam." 

"Have  I  left  nothing  behind?" 
No,  madam ;  not  even  a  copper." 

"Duke,  I'm  sorry,"  said  the  millionaire,  "but  my  daughter  can't 
marry  you." 

"Then  I  have  loved  in  vain?" 

"Not  wholly.  Duke.     Here's  $50  for  you." 

— Louisville  Courier- Journal." 


"Here's  to  You,  Irishmen!" 


Irishmen  mean  much  to  this  country.  Just  what  they  mean  is  hard 
to  say.  Ireland  is  a  paradox  among  nations  and  the  Irishman  a  puzzle 
among  men,  says  The  Chicago  Post.  In  fact,  Ireland  is  no  nation  at  all ; 
it  is,  like  Boston,  a  state  of  mind.     Likewise  it  is  not  living  in  Ireland 


A  Bit  of  Road  near  Loon  Lake. 


that  makes  a  man  Irish,  but  it  is  belonging  to  a  certain  psychological 
type.  To  call  him  a  Celt  is  an  attempt  to  seem  wise ;  it  is  a  dim  anthropo- 
logical subterfuge.  He  is  no  more  Celt  than  your  modern  John  Bull  is 
Saxon,  which  is  not  at  all.  The  only  way  to  learn  what  an  Irishman  is, 
if  you  want  to  know,  is  to  eat  with  him  or  fight  with  him. 
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A  strenuous  religionist,  he  is  about  the  only  kind  of  a  man  left  in 
those  good-Lord-good-devil  days  that  cares  enough  about  the  Church  to 
give  you  a  crack  if  you  say  a  word  against  it. 

Irish  women  are  proverbially  chaste  and  the  men  are  spontaneously 
witty,  for  one  and  the  same  cause,  a  certain  spiritual  accuracy  of  vision 
that  comes  from  a  simple  and  clean-cut  faith. 

Of  all  the  herbs  in  the  great  Melting  Pot  of  America,  wherein  we 
are  concocting  the  Man  of  the  Future,  the  one  we  could  least  spare  is  the 
vivid,  sweet  and  wholesome  green  that  is  the  product  of  the  Emerald 
Isie. 

Here's  to  you,  Irishmen !  You're  the  standing  Minority  Report.  On 
with  you,  and  let  no  man  step  on  the  tail  o'  your  coat ! 

My  mother,  she's  so  good  to  me, 
If  I  was  as  good  as  I  could  be, 
I  couldn't  be  as  good — no,  sir ! — 
Can't  any  boy  be  good  as  her ! — Riley. 


Lecturer's  Wife — "Well,  John,  back  from  your  lecture  trip  at  last? 
Did  you  .carry  your  audiences  with  you  ?" 

Lecturer — "No ;  but  I  could  have  done  so.  They  were  small 
enough." 


A  would-be  wit  once  said,  speaking  of  the  fair  sex :  "Ah,  it's  woman's 
mission  to  make  fools  of  men." 

"And  how  vexed  we  are,"  said  a  bright-eyed  feminine  present,  "to 
find  that  nature  has  so  often  forestalled  us." 


The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
slated  that  two  Irish  clergymen  had  been  murdered.  A  noble  lord  ex- 
claimed : 

"No,  no;  one!" 

Whereupon  the  Duke  rejoined :  "If  I  am  mistaken,  I  am  sorry  for  it." 


Weather  at  Gabriels  during  November,  Decern 
ber  and  January. 


Maximum  Temperature 
Minimum  Temperature. 

Frecipitation 

Prevailing   wind 

Clear  days 

Partly  cloudy  days.  .  .  . 
Cloudy  days 


November 

December 

January 

34 

23 

28 

23 

7 

IS 

2.41 
N.W. 

2.22 
N.W. 

2.O7 

s.w. 

1 

8 

II 

3 
26 

6 
17 

3 
17 

3s. 


All  my  feeliir  s  in  the  Spring- 
Gits  so  blame  contrary, 

I  can't  think  of  anything 

Only  me  and  Mary. — Riley. 

IN  HIS  ELEMENT. 

A  clergyman  who  was  travelling  stopped  at  a  hotel  much  frequented 
by  wags  and  jokers. 

The  host,  not  being  used  to  having  a  clergyman  at  his  table,  looked 
at  him  with  surprise ;  the  guests  used  all  their  raillery  of  wit  upon  him 
without  eliciting  a  remark. 

The  clergyman  ate  his  dinner  quietly,  apparently  without  observing 
the  gibes  and  sneers  of  his  neighbors. 

One  of  them  at  last,  in  despair  of  his  forbearance,  said  to  him :  "Well,. 
I  wonder  at  your  patience.  Have  you  not  heard  all  that  has  been  said  to 
you  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  but  I  am  used  to  it.     Do  you  know  who  I  am?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Well,  I  will  inform  you.  T  am  chaplain  of  a  lunatic  asylum ;  such 
remarks  have  no  effect  upon  me." — Pearson's  Weekly. 
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"Did  you  present  your  account  to  the  defendant?"  inquired  a  lawyer 
of  a  client. 

"I  did,  your  honor." 

"And  what  did  he  say?" 

"He  told  me  to  go  to  the  devil." 

"And  what  did  you  do  then?" 

"Whv  then — I  came  to  you." 


Along  the  Hudson. 


THE  COST  OF  LIVING. 

A  young  lady  who  taught  a  class  of  small  boys  in  the  Sunday  School 
desired  to  impress  on  them  the  meaning  of  returning  thanks  before  a 
meal.  Turning  to  one  of  the  class,  whose  father  was  a  deacon  in  the 
church,  she  asked  him : 

"William,  what  is  the  first  thing  your  father  says  when  he  sits  down 
to  the  table?" 

He  says,  "Go  slow  with  the  butter,  kids ;  it's  40  cents  a  pound,"  re- 
plied the  youngster. 


From  the  Editor's  Chair, 


The  Eighth  Volume  !  Seven  years  of  Forest  Leaves,  not  quite  the 
"forest  primeval,"  but  yet  a   sacred  cycle. 

Seven  years  may  well  bring  the  lesson  of  the  eternal  persisting  through 
the  transitory.  Years  come  and  years  go,  but  the  problem  of  suffering  con- 
tinues. But  where  pain  abounds  grace  does  much  more  abound.  It  is  the 
old  story  of  the  triumph  of  faith  and  love  conquering  distress.  Seven  years 
of  need  ?  Yes,  and  seven  years  of  healing  too.  And  now  another  cycle 
of  seven.       In  its  infinite  results  it  may  be  seventy  times  seven. 

Reader,  and  friend  of  Sanatorium  Gabriels,  enter  with  us  another 
septet  of  the  years.  Give  us  the  encouragement  of  your  sympathy,  your 
faith,  your  good  works.  Thus  shall  we  see  the  divine  eternity  encompass- 
ing the  procession  of  the  years,  until  they  also  shall  be  known  as 
ministering  angels. 


Dr.  Walsh's  scholarly  articles  gladden  the    hearts,     and    enlighten   the 
minds  of  the  readers  of  Forest  Leaves. 


When  you  visit  the  Adirondacks  this    summer,   just    look    in    at   the 
Sanatorium.      Beautiful  for  situation,  it  is  a  joy  to  all  who  love  their  fellow 


Forest  Leaves  signalizes  a  genuine  movement  for  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources.  If  trees  and  waters  are  worth  saving,  how  much  more 
men  ? 


May  the  sweetest  salutations  of  spring  be  yours 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE 

^unbag  (Eompamnn 

An  Illustrated  Weekly  for  the  Young 
People,  published  during-  the  Scholastic 
year,  beginning-  about  the  middleof  Sep- 
tember and  continuing  for  fort}'  weeks, 
until  the  close  of  school  in  June. 

FORTY  ISSUES  EACH  YEAR 
Single  Subscriptions,  $1    a   Year 

Clubs  of  ten  or  more  receive  special 
and  large  discounts.  Write  for  club 
rates;  state  number  of  copies  required 
each  week. 

Teachers"  Monthly 
Magazine 

One  Dollar  a  Year 

The  Sunday  Companion  Pub.  Co. 

234-235  Broadway,  near  Barclay  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


B.   Ellen  Burke,  Pres  M.  J.  Burke,  Secy. 

M.  A    Daily,  Treas. 


THE  HELPER 


"For  the  gathering  and  preservation  of  its  unrecorded 
stores  and  traditions.  For  the  saving  of  The  'Great 
North  Woods,'  and  for  the  advancement  of  its 
broad  human  interest •" 

Pocket  size  one  dollar  a  year.  Ten  cents  a  number 

Guide  Boohs  and  Maps 

The  Adirondacks  Illustrated,  issued  annually, 
288  pages,  Price  25  cents;   Cloth.  50  cents. 

Lake  George  and  Lake  Chamblain,  historical 
and  descriptive.    Price  25  cents;  Cloth  50  cents. 

Nab  of  the  Adirondack  Wilderness,  Pocket 
edition  on  map  bound  paper.  Cloth  cover  $1 ;  paper 
cover  50  cents. 

Forest  and  Stream — "it  is  the  most  complete  map  of  the 
Adirondack  region  ever  published.'' 

Shooting  and  Fishing—  'State  officers  consult  it  and 
the  Fish  Commissioners  depend  upon  it  for  use  of  the 
State  Game  Protectors  " 

Habof  Lake  George,  Scale  one  mile  to  an  inch 
Approved  and  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Engineer 
and  Surveyor  1880-  Pocket  edition  50  cents;  paper 
25  cents. 

Lake  Chamblain,  scale  2lA  miles  to  an  inch 
Pocket  edition  50  cents;  paper  25  cents. 

Chart  Of  Lake  George,  Hydographic  survey  of 
1906,  $2.50. 

Sent  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  Price. 
S.  R.  STODDARD,  Publisher 

GLENS  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


St.  Joseph's  Academy 


BRASHER  FALLS,  N.  Y..  ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 


A  Boarding  School  for  young  Ladies,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
High  School,  Music,  Art  and  Commercial  Courses.  Students  prepared  for 
College,  Normal  and  Training  Classes.  Registered  by  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  School  re-opens  Tuesday,  September  7.  For  catalogue 
terms,  etc.,  address  STSTER  SUPERIOR. 
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EV\f    Q*1tf»        A  VALUABLE  and  INTERESTING 

ror  oaie  collection  of  books 


Belonging  to  JAMES  DUANE,  whose  father  was  first  Mayor  of  New  York. 


THE  DUANE  HOMESTEAD 


Gabriels,  N.  Y. 


RIVERSIDE 

INN 


PINE   &  CORBETT,   Props 


The  Leading  Hotel  in  Town. 
Open  all  the  Year.  75  Rooms, 
30  with  Private  Baths.  Rates 
$2.50  per  Day  and  Up. 
Weekly  Rates,  Booklet,  etc., 
on  Application. 


Saranac  Lake,    New  York 


RIVERSIDE 
GARAGE 


Auto  Supplies  and  Repairs 
Cars  to  Rent  and  For  Sale 


11  RIVER  STREET 
SARANAC  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


WALTON  &  TOUSLEY 

(INCORPORATED) 

Plumbers 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters 

Hardware,  Agricultural  Implements,  Stoves,  Tinware,  Paints,  Varnishes 

SARANAC  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 


AD  VERTJSEMENTS 


TROMBLEY  &  CARRIER 


BUILDERS 


Saranac  Lake, 


New  York 


A.  FORTUNE  *  CO. 


Fnrnitnre,    Bedding,     Carpets, 
Tapestries,  Window  Shades  etc. 


V5 


Saranac  Lake,  N.Y.  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 


Kendall's    Pharmacy 


Prescription  Work 
and     Drugs    Only 


Y* 


On  Main  Street     Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


ADIRONDACK  POST  CARDS 

Send  15  Cents  in  Stamps 

and  we'll  forward  by  return  mail, 

12   assorted    Souvenir     Fost  Card 

Views    of    the    Adirondacks.  No 
two  alike. 

^W.  C  LEONARD  <Sc  CO. 

SARANAC  LAKE,  N.  Y 
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Capital  $  1 00,000.00  Surplus  and  Profit  $  1 1 2,000  Deposits,  1 ,800,000 

The  Merchant's  National  Bank 

PLATTSBURGH,  N.  Y. 


J.  M.  WEVER,  Vice-President 


W.  L.  WEVER,  Cashier 


E    V.  HOOS 
Bakery  and  Confectionery 

Cor.  Main  and  School  Sts.  Liberty,  N.  Y, 

ULSTER  PAINT  WORKS 

Structural  Iron  Paints,  House  Paints,  White  Lead  and 
Zincs,  Colors  in  Oil,  Colors  in  Japan,  Varnishes  and 
Japans,  Dry  Colors. 

New  York  Office  138  Front  St. 


Ellenville,  N.  Y. 


M.    A.  BORDEN 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in  Fish 
Fruits  and  Vegetables 

LIBERTY,  -  -  -  New  York 

S.  B.  Pierson  H.  E.  Weber 

Picrson  &  Weber 

Hardware  and  Plumbing 
Building  Material,  etc. 

16-20  Clement  St.  LIBERTY,  N.  Y 

Sherman  Ernhovt  5  Son 

Dealers  in  Flour.  Feed,  Grain,  Pine  and 
Hemlock  Lumber,  Sash,  Blinds,  Doors 
Fluted  Base  and  Casing,  Mouldings, 
Shingles,  and  Lath,  O.  &  W.  Goal. 

Terms  Cash 
LIBERTY,  -  -  -  New  York 

WM.  H.  DEYO 

Lumber  and  Coal,  Sash,    Doors,   Blinds, 
Mouldings,  Scroll  Sawing,  Glazed  Win- 
dows,   Lath,     Shingles    and    Builders' 
Hardware. 
ELLENVILLE,  -  New  York 


The  Ellenville  Steam  Laundry 

KELP  &  MILLER,  Props. 
Ellenville,  -  -  New  York 

Harry  Marcus 

Sewing  Machines,  Pianos 
10O  Main  Street,  Ellenville,  N.  Y, 

Milspau-g'H     (SL    Co. 

PHARMACISTS 

LIBERTY,  -  -  New  York 

Cox  Brothers 

Real  Estate=Large   tracts   of  land   on 

Shawauguirh  Mountains,  suitable 

for  boarding  horses    or   sanitariums 


Ellenville, 


Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


M.  Eugene  Clark,  Pre«.      George  De>o,  Vice-Pres. 
Frank  B.  Hoornbek,  Cashier 

First  National  BanK 

Organized  June  27th,  1863 


ELLENVILLE, 


New  York 


EMPIRE  GARAGE    COMPANY 

Direct  Agents  for  Buick  and  Maxwell  Cars 

Automobiles  Stored  and  Repaired 

Telephone  675 

George  N.  Morrow,  Pres. 
ErmstJ.  Cavender,  Sec'y. 


97  North  Street, 


Mlddletown,  N.  Y. 
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Charles  T.  Wills 

BUILDER 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Hoppen  &  Koen 

ARCHITECTS 

244  FIFTH  AVENUE,  -  NEW  YORK 
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Six.good  qual iMes  in  one 


a  e'.c 


afl 


lO0persefoF3 


U.S.  Patent: 


OSEPH  W,  SCHlOSSSC^NEWrYORK, 


Edwam  Ttiomass  k  Co. 

Importers  of 

Kid  and  Fabric 
Gloves 

100  FIFTH  AVE.,  Cor.  15th  St. 

New  York 

G.   Reis   and  Bros. 


Labels,  Initials 


640  Broadway,         NEW  YORK 


Estab.  1868 


Inc.  1895 


BEAKE8  DAIRY  CO. 


Producers,    Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealers  in 

Milk  and  Cream 

Manufacturers  of  Condensed 
and  Evaporated  Milk,  Special 
attention  given  to  supplying 
hotels  and  private  families. 
Bottled  Milk  a  Specialty. 

Shipped  to  any  point  by  boat  or  rail 

Branches— 429-431  West  53d  Street 
-  1311  Amsterdam  Avenue 

206  East  12th  St.,     New  York 
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Founded  in  1868. 

7  O      f%  25  WEST  BROADWAY,     NEW  YORK  CITY.  N.   Y 

Z-UCC3.    OC    V^O»  Sole  Agents  for  United  States  and  Canada. 

CtiAMPAGNE 

A  High-Glass  Champagne  for  high-class  people 
Extra  Quality  Only 
Prices  for  very  dry  Champagne— $18.00  per  case  of  quarts 
spedial  discount  to  the  trade  —$19.00  per  case  of  pints 


Telephones  5541,  5542,  5543  Stuy. 

Stern  &  Stern 

Importers  and  Commissionnaires 

Paris.  8  Cite  Paradis 

Nottingham,  1  Hollow  Stone 

Lyons,  19  Place  Tolozan 

Calais.  10  Rue  Dampierre 

Caudry.  31  Pue  d'  Alsace 

79-83  Fifth  Avenue,                New  York 

Compliments  of 

SIMON  ASCHER  &  CO. 
596  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 
A  FRIEND 

West   End    Exchange    and 
Industrial  Union 

FOR  SELF-SUPPORTING  WOMEN 

1 67- 1 69  W  74th  St.,  fci^fflsa 

Our  Tea  Room  is  open  from  11.30  to  2.30  daily 

E.  V.  DWYER 


Established  1765 


A.  G.  DWYER 


Chas.  Collins  Co. 

Commission  Merchants 

LIVE  POULTRY  EXCLUSIVELY 

Branches— Brooklyn,  Jersey  City.  Telephones  4803,  4S04  Worth. 


JAY,  WEST  and  CAROLINE  STS. 


NEW  YORK 


Edwin  H.  Sayre     VVm.  L.  Juhrine     Arthur  P.  Williams     Francis  J.  Dessoir  Estate  of  R.  C.  Williams,  Special 

Established  1811 

R.  C.  Williams  &  Co. 

Importers,  Manufacturers  and  Wholesale  Grocers 

P.  O.  Box  1384  Telephone  2200.  2201,  2202  Worth  Cable  Address  Recrecer 

56.  58  and  60  Hudson  Street  93.  95  and  97  Thomas  Street,  N.  Y. 
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The  New  Steinway 

Five-Foot-Ten-lnch 

Miniature  Grand 
Piano 


(Trade  Marked) 
i9  proving  a  constant  and 
increasing  source  of  won- 
derment  and    delight   to  all 
musicians     and    music  -  lovers. 
Scientific  experiments  and  acous- 
tical researches  have  determined  the 
exact  size,  namely,  five  feet  ten  inches, 
necessary    to    reproduce    the    remark- 
able attributes  and  qualities  of  our  larger 
Grand  Pianos.      Any  Grand  under  this  size 
crosses  the  danger  line,   as  it   cannot  yield    a 
tonal    result    superior    to    that     of    the    discarded 
Square    or    the    present   Upright    Piano.      The    full, 
rich  and  sweet  tone  of  the  Steinway  Miniature   Grand 
and  its  dainty  appearance  are  already  giving  the  utmost 
satisfaction  to  thousands  of  purchasers,  and  we  recommend 
a  thorough  examination  and  trial  of  this  unique  instrument  to 
anybody  desirous  of  possessing  a  Grand  Piano,  but  who  does 
not  wish  to  exceed  the  i 
vestment  of  $800  in 
a  Piano  Purchase. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS, 

Steinway  Hall,  107  and  109  East  14th  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door. 
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Schinasi's  Egyptian  Cigarettes 


SOLD  ALL  OVER 


Our  Leading  Brands  Are 

ROYoHL  NATURAL 

Plain  or  Cork  Tips,  20c  per  box  15c  per  box 

EGYPTIAN  PRETTIEST 

10c  per  box 


Office  and  Salesrooms.  32-34  West  100th  Street 


R.  M.  Owen 

MOTOR  GARS 

1759  BROADWAY,     New  York 
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KLncDtlne   Brothers 

Makers   of 

SUSPENDERS,  BELTS  oHND  GARTERS 

No.  124  Fifth  Avenue  Near  Eighteenth  Street 

Cen~l    GuLtttTian     8c    Co. 


18-20  West  21st  Street,  -  -  NEW  YORK 


Topken  Company 

Importers  of 

KID  AND  FABRIC  GLOVES 
84-90  Fifth  Avenue,  Cor.  I4th  Street.  NEW  YORK 


Charles    E.  Fraser    and    Company 

CONTRACTORS 

Telephone  3433  Madison  Square 

34th  Street  and  6th  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


LT?nT17rvnTnn         Phone  6498-6499    Madison   Sq. 
.  rKlrLDKlCo  newyork. 

MAKER      OF 

MISSES'     SUITES 

27-35  West  Twenty-fourth  Street 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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WM.  CURTIS  THOMPSON 
President 

ALEXANDER  HERBERT 
Vice-President 

FREDERICK  S.  LUCEY 
Secretary 


CHAS.  E.  MILNE5  HEY 
Assistant  Secretary 

THOMAS  J.  BAILLIE 
Treasurer 

WM.  KING 
Assistant  Treasurer 


BYSPEGIAL    APPOINTMENT  TO  HIS 
MAJESTY    KING   EDWARD   VII 


Philip  Morris  &  Company 

LIMITED 


IMPORTERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
HIGHEST    GRADES 


Cigarettes  and  SmoKing  Tobaccos 


Factories 
CAIRO,  EGYPT 

22  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON 


Offices 

402  West  Broadway 

NEW  YORK 

1 1 1  St.  Henry  Street 
MONTREAL 


Phone  8265-8266  Spring  Cable  Address  "Pold  New  York" 

Please  address  all  correspondence  direct  to  the  company 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Telephone  2146  Spring  Cable  Address  "Idras" 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of  Artificial  Flo  ever  s 

Paris,  19  and  19  Bis  Rue  Richer  704-706  Broadway,  New  York 

E.  W.  EMERY 
TAILOR  AND  IMPORTER 

246  Fifth  Avenue,  Southwest  Corner  28th  Street  NEW  YORK 

A..     GREDELUE 

Baccarat  Glassware 

43-51  West  Fourth  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 

LEO.  D.  GREENFIELD 

Distributor  of 

Infants',  Children's,  Misses*,  and  Ladies'  Cloaks,  Suits, 
Dresses,  Skirts  and  Celebrated  Waists 

684  Broadway,  Corner  Great  Jones  Street  NEW  YORK 

^avrf*    Rt    Fi^VlPtr    f^n    Adamantine   Brick    Works 

Ja;lt      ^*       £    1^11 1*        V-VJ.     Works,  Sayerville,    N.  J.,    on    Raritan    River 

Fine  Pressed  Front  Brick,  Porcelain,  White.  Ochre,Light  and  Dark  Buff,  Red,  Gray,  Old 
Gold,  Pompeiian,  or  Mottled,  Plain  or  Moulded,  Enameled  Brick,  several  colors,  Hard 
Building  Brick,    Fire  Brick  of  a  superior  quality,  all  shapes  and  sizes  and  Hollow   Brick. 

Agencies  in  Newark, N. J.,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Baltimore,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Washington, D.C. 

Office,  261  Broadway,  Cor.  Warren  St.,  Phone  6750  Barclay  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Emil  Berolzheimer,  President  Leopold  Ansbacher,  Treasurer 

Samuel  Kraus,  Vice-President  Charles  S.   Braisted,  Secretary 


Eagle  Pencil  Company 

Manufacturers  and  Patentees  of 

EAGLE  PENCILS 

Patented  April  3d,  1860 

Office  and  Salesroom,  73  Franklin  St.,       Works  710-732  E  14th  St. ,  New  York 
Furth,  Germany;  Vienna,  Austria;  London,  England;  Paris,  France 


Lion  Palace  Hotel 

RESTAURANT  AND  CAFE 

Telephone,  869  River 

UOth  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York 


AD  VERT  I  SEMEN  TS 


JOHPM    C.     ROGERS 


CONTRACTOR 


121  West  125th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  576  Morning-side 


KNABE  &  WELLBROCK 


REAL  ESTATE  AND  INSURANCE 


42  Broadway,   New  York  City  Telephone,  Broad  4713 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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The  Peerless  Motor 


Car  Company 


OF  NEW  YORK 


1 760  Broadway,  New  York 


I'  'PC >||« 3Q'  >|[o]|'  'Ol  )|(C^Z30IZZ^1 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


o  (        ioi        >  cz  tot  >  o  <        [ouzzd llo 


250  Rooms  Every  Room  With  Bath 


The  Broztell 

FRANK  A.  PROBST 

Proprietor 


Telephone  4220  Madison 
Fifth  Avenue  and  27th  Street  New  York 


|(        torzz=5][ol|r=:::  101  zi51l<        \oT      >| 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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LAIDLAW  &  CO. 


26  Broadway,  New  York 


o1|(        io)         >ll< \o\         )lfo1l<         lor >lfc==zioi=zz=)iro 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


WM.  JACKSON'S  SONS 

Jackson'®  Y^xjlit  Fashions 

CLEVELAND   1229  W.  6  N.  W. 


11-13  WEST  32nd  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


H.Samuels    C.Samuels     Phone  1433  Gramercy 

H,  SAMUELS  &  SON 

Makers  of  HIGH  GRADE   NOV- 
ELTIES IN  COATS  and  CAPES 

13-15    W   20th    Street,  near  5th  Avenue 
New  York 


Telephone  Connections 

DAVID  HARRIS 

Manufacturer  of  COSTUMES 
and  STREET  DRESSES 

122-124  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Bet.  17th  and  18th  Streets 


Telephone  5884-5885  Spring- 

LANDAU  5  STEINBERG 

Makers  of  BOY'S  and  CHILDREN'S 

CLOTHING.      Tailored  Coats 

for  Girls 

Boston  Office,  18  Boylston  Street 
752-754  Broadway  New  York 


John  A.  Casey  Co. 


Office,  144  Maiden  Lane 
Cor.  Front  St.,  New  York 

Factory,  Commerce  and   Richard  Sts.,   South  Brooklyn 

Turpentine  and  Rosin  Oil  Distillers,  Linseed  Oil, 
Caulking  pitch,  roofing  pitch,  brewen'  pitch,  brush- 
makers  pitch,  crude  terpentine,  bright  varnish,  black 
varnish,  insulating  oils,  gum  thus,  coal  tar,  pine  tar, 
pure  distilled  oil  of  tar,  rosins,  etc. 

Telephones,  4547,  4548,  5082  John 

NEW  YORK 


Sol.  Wolerstein     Phone  Madison  Sq.  943      H.  Bernstein 

H.  BERNSTEIN  £y  CO. 

Ladies'  Coats  and  Suits 

23-25  East  26th  Street  NEW  YORK 


SILBERMAN  &*  ROSENHEIN 

Manufacturers  of 
INFANTS'  HEADWEAR 


90  Prince  Street 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


LINDNER  &  BARTSCH 

Infant's  Flannel  Wear,  Hand  and  Ma- 
chine Embroidered  Bands,  Barrows, 
Long-  and  Short  Shirts,  Sacques  and 
Wrappers,  Ladies'  Short  Skirts  a 
Specialty. 

24,  26,  28  University  Place,  New   York 


Julius  Stein  Co. 


Costumes,  Street  Dresses,  Evening  Wraps,    Coats 


FIFTH  AVENUE,  N.  W.  Cor.  21st  Street 


NEW  YORK 


AD  VERT1SEMENTS 


FRAZER  LUBRICATOR  GOMPANY 

Sole   Manufacturers   of   the 

Frazer  Axle  Grease 

CARRIAGE  AND  CAR  GREASE 
83  Murray  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Geo.  W.   Herbert 
PIANOS 

Pianos  Bought,  Sold.  Exchanged,  Rented  and  on  Installments. 
Tuning  and   Repairing  Promptly  Attended  To. 

No.  28-30  West  20th  St.  NEW  YORK 

Between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Aves.  Telephone  Connection. 

FLEITMANN  &  CO. 

DRY    GOODS    COMMISSION   MERCHANTS 

484-490  Broome  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Telephone  437  Spring 

MAJRKUN  BROS. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Misses',  Children's  and  Infants' 
CLOAKS 

122-30  W  27th  St.,  Corner  Mercer  St.  NEW  YORK 


PARIS                                                            PORT  ELIZABETH 
52  RUE  D'HAUTVILLE                                       SOUTH  AFRICA 

LONDON.   E.  C. 
7    CHARLES  STREET 

E.  EISEMANN  &  CO. 

Ostrich  Feathers 

48-50  West  Fourth  St. 

NEW  YORK 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


Children  nourished  in  infancy  with 

Borden's  Eagle  Brand 
Condensed  MilK 

are  healthy  and  strong  usually  de- 
velop exceptional  mental  and  physi- 
cal capabilities. 

When  properly  ad- 
ministered to  meet  the 
individual  require- 
ments of  the  child 
EAGLE  BRAND 
Is  the  best  and  safest 
food  for  infants.  Fifty- 
three  years'  experi- 
ence has  pioven  it. 

Borden'sCondensed 
MilkCo. 

"Leaders  of  Quality" 
Est.  1857      New  York 


HUYUER'S 


Manufacturers  of  Cocoa  and  Chocolates 


Office  and  Factory  60,  62,  and  64  Irving  Place,  Corner  18th  Street 

NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


SCHWARTZ  &  JAFFEE 


Makers  of  Boys'  and  Juvenile  Clothing 


568-578  Broadway 


New  York 


Phelps  Brothers  Company 


Manufacturers  and  Agents   Steam   and 
Hot  Water  Heating  Apparatus 


210  Water  Street 


New  York 


David  I.  Ullman 


SILK  WAISTS  AND  SILK  DRESSES 


3J-34  West  20th  Street 


New  York 


A.  W   MAAS  &  CO. 


Artificial  Flowers 


1,  3,  and  5  Bond  Street 


New  York 


Phone  1800,  1801  Gram. 

Fashion  Manufacturing  Co. 
WAISTS  and  COSTUMES 

27-29-31-33  West  20th  Street  New  York 


Harold  S.  Brouwer 


Albert  E.  Davall 


E.  RINEHART  &  SON 

Interior  Decorations,  Plain  Painting 

Telephone  1114  Madison  Square 
4  East  31st  Street  New  York 


MX«yeMiDonmiMCo.i23; 


rted  favors  and 
irs  for  balls, 
parties,  cotillons,  weddings  fairs,  etc.  Genuine  French 
imported  confetti  and  serpentines,  cotillon  figures 
and  accessories,  specialties  in  all  styles  of  novelties, 
hats  and  caps  for  masquerades  and  parties,  snapping 
mottoes,  paper  garlands  and  decorations  for  haUs,  ban- 
quets, etc.      Genuine  French  vegetable  parchment. 


Telephone  4463  Gramercij 
I  1   West  20th  Street  New  York 

Telephone  4086  Spring 

Robert  M.  Zucker 

Successor  to  Lasdon  &  Zucker 

Manufacturer  of  Ladies'  Misses'  and 
Children's  Hats 


661  Broadway 


New  York 


LONGYEAR  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  oHwntngs,    Tens  and 

Flags,    Waterproof    Canvas     Truck 

Covers,  Black  Oil  Horse  Covers 

and  Aprons 

Telephone   4016  John 
24  Fulton  Street  New  York 

Joseph  Goldman  Harry  S.  Morri* 

Telephone  4181  Spring 

J.    GOLDMAN    &    60. 

Manufacturers  of  Flowers  and 
Feathers 

I  I  and     3  West  Houston  St.  New  >ork 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Incorporated 

Commission  Merchant  and  Dealer  in  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Poultry  and  Game 

Hotels,  Clubs,  Restaurants  and  Steamships  Supplied 

Telephone  4900  Chelsea  Cable  Address,  Sllz-New  York 

Silz's  Building  414-416-418  West  14th  Street,  New  York 

I.  A.  Asher  A.  A.  Asher 

I.  A.  Asher  &  Co- 
Importers,  Laces,  Novelties 

3-7  West  22d  Street,  near  5th  Avenue,  New  York  Telephone  1366  Gramercy 

Telephone  1488-1489  Madison  Square  Cable  Add.  "Duminco"  New  York 

IZ)u.olT.er^mi:n     <3c     Com  pany 
Importers  and  Manufacturing  Furriers 

11-13  West  32d  Street,  -  .  -  New  York 

New  York  Belting  &  Packing  (o.,   Ltd. 


INTERLOCKING  RUBBER  TILING 


91-93  CHAMBERS  STREET,  -  NEW  YORK 


ADVER  TISEMENTS 


W.  J.    PINGSTON   &   CO. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers,  French  and  Swiss  Lace 

Curtains,  Piece  Goods,  Laces,  Motifs,  etc. 

133  FIFTH  AVENUE,  -  -  -  NEW  YORK 


Telephone  Gramercy  2723  Sole  Agents — Greenwich  Inlaid  Linoleum  Co.,  Ltd. 

— Corticine  Floor  Covering    Co.,    Ltd, 

HENRY  BEUTTELL  &  SONS 

Importers    Linoleums,    Carpets,   etc,    Greenwich    Inlaid 
Linoleum,  Corticine  Printed  Linoleum,  Cork  Carpet,  Plain 
and  Battleship  Linoleum,  Linoleum  Cement,  Cocoa  Mats,  etc. 
133  FIFTH  AVENUE,  -  -  -  NEW  YORK 


Telephone  2870  Gramercy 

Cohen  &  Matthews 

Makers  of  Ladies'  Cloaks  and  Suits 
139  Fifth  Avenue,  Between  20th,  and  21st  Street  NEW  YORK 


NATIONAL  ENAMELING  &  STAMPING  60. 

Cable  Address,  Nescoware  P.  O.  Box  1778  Telephone  4640  Franklin 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Granite  City,  111.,  New  York,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Baltimore,  Md, 
Chicago,  111.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

374-376-378  BROADWAY,  .  .  NEW  YORK 


^Willis  itx^l     Lvauterbach 

PARAGON  TROUSERS  are  Art,  Tailored  on  Premises 
21-23  Waverly  Place,  -  -  NEW   YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


COLLWELL  LEAD  CO, 

Lafayette  and  WalKer  Sts. 
NEW  YORK 


Columbia  Storage  Warehouses 

CHA5.  R.  SAUL,  Prest. 

Office,  149  Columbus  Ave.  141-155  Columbus  Ave. 

56-62  West  67th  St. 

NEW  YORK 


AIUERTISEMENTS 


SEGGERMANN  BROS. 

91  Hudson  Street 


H.  BEHLEN  &  BRO. 

Varnishes,  Anilines,  Shellacs,  Oils,  Glues,  Chemicals, 

Stains,  Fillers,  Brushes,  Bronze  Powders,  Metal 

and  Aluminum  Leaf 

Telephone  Connection  371  Pearl  St.,  near  Franklin  Sq.  L.  Sta.,  New  York 


John  Jaburg  Hugo  Jabur£ 

Telephone  call  4630-463 1  Franklin 

Jaburg  Brothers 

Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Jobbers   of 
Bakers'  Supplies  and  Utensils 

1  and  3  Worth  Street,  10  and  12  Leonard  Street  NEW   YORK 


B.   M.   Ewing  8c  Co. 

73   FIFTH   AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Bardenheuer  Hygienic  Underwear  Co. 

Sole  Manufacturers   and   Distributors  of    Schoenherr    Original    Linen 

Mesh,  Denbar  Mills  Lisle  Mesh  Athletic   Underwear,    Lisle- 

sook  Combination  Suits,  S.  O.  P    One  Piece  Pajamas 

40-42   EAST    19th  STREET  -  -  NEW   YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


WATFR^'     PIANOS    Waters'   Pianos   are   reasonable    in 
▼▼  **  *  1-#1XL>       1    ini^V/J    price,  but  they  must  be  judged    by 
their  fine  tone  and  musical  quality  and  not  by  their  low   price.      Waters'    three- 
year  system  of  payments  gives  you  three  years'  time  on  a  piano  without  interest 

FOUNDED    1845 

Horace    Waters    Se    Co. 

Three  Stores 
134  Fifth  Ave.,  near  18th  St.,  127    W  42d  St.,  near  Broadway 

524  W  1 25th  St.,  near  8th  Ave.  Harlem  Branch  open  evenings 


John  S.  Brown  &  Son 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  HANDKERCHIEFS 


21-23  White  Street 


NEW  YORK 


Telephone  4256  Chelsea 

Walter  E.  Rosenthal 

142  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Mill  Agent  Representing  J.  W.  Barber  &  Co.,    Mfrs.  of 
Tapestry  Portieres,  Covers  and  Upholstery  Fabrics. 
Bennett  &  Aspden  Co.,  Mfrs.  of  Verona  Velour  Curtains 
and  Piece  Goods- 

Binns  Patent  Band  Co..  Mfrs.  of  Snowflake  Curtains  and 
Piece  Goods. 


M.  SINGER  S  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Costumes,   Dresses, 
Negligees,  Lingerie  Effects 

87-89  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

bet.  16th  and  17th  Sts. 


TELEPHONE  5869-70  FRANKLIN 

HASLIN  MILLS 

Manufacturers  of 

COTTON  FABRICS 

WHITE  GOODS 

62  White  Street  (B«t.  B„,aJ„„  and  ch«,ci,s,)  NEW  YORK 


The  Yvette  Hair  Goods  Co. 

Incorporated 


Importers  and  Manufacturers  of  Human  Hair  Goods 

George  Cohn,  Treasurer  101  5th  Ave,  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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John  V.  Schaefer,  Jr,  &  Co. 


BUILDING    CONSTRUCTION 


5 


8 


5  WEST  31st  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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A  D  VBRTISBMBNTS 


682  Broadway,  New  York 


Braid  Buttons,  Braids,  Dress  Trimmings 


ESTABLISHED    1874 


HENRY  W.  SCHLOSS,  President. 


Factory,  116-136  Troutman  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


RUDOLPH  E.  SCHIRMER,  President 


G.  SCHIRMER,   Inc. 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK 

Cable  Address,  Schirmer,  New  York 
Telephone,   Stuyvesant  5063 


3  East  43d  Street 


NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Joseph  Gutman,  President  C.  Selgmann,  Treasurer 

Edgar  B.  Goldstein,  Vice-President  J.  Kahn,  Secretary 


PACIFIC  NOVELTY  CO. 
Hair  Ornaments 


Works — Derby,  Conn.,  Leominster,  Mass. 

IL51  E  11th  St.,  cor.  University  Place  NEW  YORK 

W.  SGHWftRTZ 

Manufacturer  of  Fine  Coats 

55-67  69  Bleecker  St.,  12th  and  13th  Floors,  near  Broadway,  New  York 


elephone,  Spring  6757 

Roth  &  Lask 
CONVERTERS  OF  COTTON  GOODS 

75  Greene  Street.  Puritana  Mills  NEW  YORK 


G.  S.  TOHNSTON 

General  Book  and  Job  Electrotyper 

Prompt  Service— Modern  Methods 
10-32  W  13th  St..  bet.  5th  and  6th  Aves.     Phone  4065  Chelsea  New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Manufacturer  of  Ladies'  Straw,   Felt  and  Tailor 
made  Trimmed  Hats 


Salesrooms  and  Factory  22-24  West  43d  Street 


NEW  YORK 


D.  H.  Greenberg  L.  Robinson 

L.    ROBINSON     &    CO. 

Manufacturers  of  "Our  Strong-Hold19  Knee  Pants 

Showroom  640  Broadway.  New  York 
Office  and  Factory  220  36th  St.,  Bush  Terminal  B'ld'g.  No.  2,         Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


DONIGER  BROTHERS 


Retinoid   Gaps 


21-23  W  4th  Street  NEW  YORK 


Phone  6838  Gramercy 

Blatt  Hotchkiss  &  Co 

Makers  of  Ladies  and  Junior 
Suits  and  Dresses 


135  5th  Ave.,  Cor.  20th  St., 


NEW  YORK 


Telephone  670,  67 1  Gramercy 


Cable  Address  "Steinstand"  New  York 


JOS.  STEINER  &  BROS.  | 

Fur  Merchants 

22-28  West  21st  Street  Leipzig,  47  Reichsstrasse  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  4158  Spring  Mfrs.  of  Guaranteed  Taffeta  Elastic  Belting 

Perlmati,  HirsjcHfeld  <&   Wertheim 

Xabies'  Belts 


295  Lafayette  Street,  Cor.  Houston 


NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Edwd.   F.  Caldwell 


V.  F.  Von  Lossberg 


EDWD.  F.  CALDWELL  &  CO. 


Makers  of  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Fixtures 
Ornamental  Brass  and  Wrought  Iron  Work 


36-38-40  West  15th  Street 


NEW  YORK 


Phone  5816  Madison  Square 

Cable  Address  "Malocko"  New  York 

A.  &  I.  ENGLE 

Importers  and  Manufacturers 

of  Fine  Furs 

Bet.  B'dway  &  5th  Ave.     13  &  15  W  28th  St.,  N.Y. 


S.  A.  MILLER 

Manufacturer  of  Ladies'  and 
Misses'  Skirts 

Telephone  5913  Gramercy 
27  to  33  West  20th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


OSBORN  &  SON 

Goal  and  Wood,  Masons'  Supplies 
Fertilizers,  etc.,  Full  line  of  choice 
Groceries  &  Provisions,  Hay,  Grain 


Telephone  No.  4 


Monticello,  N.  Y 


L.  C.  Hatch  5  Sons 


Merchant  Millers  & 
Dealers    in       Flour, 

Feed,  Grain,  Hay  and  Straw.  From  Oct.  1  to  June  1 
custom  grinding  done  at  South  Fallsburgh,  N.  Y.,  Wed- 
nesdays and  Thursdays  Feed  and  Buckwheat,  at  Monti- 
cello,  N.  Y.,  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  Feed  only. 


Monticello,  N.  Y. 


South  Fallsburgh,  N.  Y 


CHARLES  FRANCIS  PRESS 


PRINTING 


30-32  West  13th  Street,  New  York  City,  Telephone  4090  Chelsea 


NEW  YORK 


AD  VER  Tl SEME NTS 


The  Particular  Reader  SSiE 

''MEN     AND     WOMEN  " 

No  other  Catholic  magazine  is  quoted  more  and  more  widely  read  and  talked  about, 

Men  and  Women  occupies  a  high  position  in  the  magazine  world,  and  is 
known  for  quality  and  progressiveness  You  always  find  the  best  work  of  the 
best  Catholic  writers  in  Men  and  Women,  1911  will  be  distinctly  a  Men 
and  Women  year.  Each  number  of  Men  and  Women  is  a  work  of  art. 
Every  number  contains  thirty-two  or  more  pages.  It  is  printed  on  art  plate.  The 
paper,  typography  and  presswork  are  of  the  highest  order.  Every  issue  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  by  the  leading  artists.  Thousands  of  homes  have  endorsed 
Men  and  Women,  the  Catholic  Home  Journal.  Why?  There  is  a  reason 
for  it,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  subscription  price  is  only  $1.00  per  year.  It 
interests  every  member  of  the  family,  and  this  is  attributable  to  the  variety  and 
excellence  of  its  contents. 

FICTION— The  short  stories  that  appear  in  Men  and  U'omen  are  by  the 
cleverest  writers  of  fiction,  such  as  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  John  Uri  Lloyd,  Anna  C. 
Minogue,  Rev.  Francis  J.  Finn,  Richard  Harding  Davis,  William  Allen  White  and 
Scores  of  others. 

LITERATURE— In  this  department  we  have  a  number  of  interesting  little  chats 
with  famous  authors,  such  as  William  D.  Howells,  Lew  Wallace,  John  Kendrick 
Bangs,  James  Whitcomb  Riley  and  others. 

ART— A  series  of  interesting  articles  on  art,  artists  and  their  work.  These  arti- 
cles alone  are  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  In  addition,  there  are  articles  by  the 
artists  themselves.  Our  Cooking  School  is  of  special  interest.  It  is  further  supple- 
mented by  artistic  tables,  prepared  by  Edwina  B.  Parker. 

FANCY  WORK— The  department  conducted  by  Miss  Tillie  Roschenkemper, 
contains  lessons  in  crochet  work,  embroidery,  lace  making,  etc. 

PLAYS  AND  PLAYER  FOLK-A  number  of  richly  illustrated  articles  about  the 
popular  actors  and  actresses.    This  department  is  extremely  timely  and  interesting. 

ENDORSED  BY  Most  Reverend  Henry  Moeller,  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati;  His 
Excellency  Diomede  Falconio,  Apostolic  Delegate;  His  Eminence  James  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  and  by  your  own  Bishop,  the  Rt.  Rev.  H.  Gabriels. 
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Gentlemen:  I  send  you  herewith  SI  in  payment 
for  one  year's  subscription  to  Men  and  ll'umen, 
to  begin  with  the  current  number.  I  am  to  receive 
four  beautiful  pictures  FREE. 
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If  small  town  give  County  here 


CINCINNATI,  Ohio. 


You  cannot  invest 
a  single  dollar  to 
better  advantage 
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in  a  year's  suo- 
soripfion  to  ifen 
and  Women;  here 
are  toe  best  l>rains 
in  the  country.  Afen 
and  Women  will  en- 
tertain the  entire 
family. 
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FREE  if  you  do  it  to-day. 
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Sanatorium  dabriete.    Anirnnbarka. 

In  Charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating  plain  and 
consists  of  a  broad  park  rising  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill,  "Sunrise  Mount," 
which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of  the 
range — Mount  Marcy,  White  Face,  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc.,  while  not  very  far 
away  beautiful  Lucretia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive  both  to  build  and  maintain. 
When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned,  the  Sisters  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the  best 
known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels  as  a 
reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage,  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  is  about  ten  minu'es'  walk  from  the  Institution.  Long  distance  tele- 
phone. Postoffice,  Gabriels.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE. 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  W.  Seward  Webb,  Mrs.  Seward  Webb,  Paul  Smith,  Mrs,  Levi  P.  Morton,  David 
McClure,  Mrs.  David  McClure,  Mrs.  H.  Walter  Webb,  Mrs.  John  Kelly,  Mrs  John  Duncan  Emmet,  Joseph  P  Grace, 
Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Grace,  Mrs.  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  Thomas  B  Cotter,  W.  Bourke  Cochran,  W.  E.  Kerin,  Miss  K.  G. 
Broderick,  F.  C.  Travers,  John  F.  O'Brien  Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Sheehan,  Clarence  H.  Mackay,  T  hos  F  Conway,  Mrs.  J 
C  Agar  Mrs.  W.  R.  Grace,  Edward  Eyre,  John  T.  McDonough,  Miss  Annie  Leary,  H  D.  Stevens,  Mrs.  Charles 
Farrell. 

Our  Advisory  Medical  Staff  is  Composed  of 

Dr.  Marlin  Burke,  147  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York;  Dr.  Constantine  Maguire,  120  East  6th  Street,  New  York; 
Dr.  Alexander  A.  Smith,  40  West  74th  Street,  New  York;  Dr.  Francis  J.  Quinlan,  33  West  48th  Street,  New  York; 
Dr.  John  E.  Stillwell,  9  West  49th  Street  New  York ;  Dr.  Wm.  T.  McMannis.  320  West  45th  Street,  New  York;  Dr, 
S.  A.  Knopf,  16  West  95th  Street,  New  York;  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  110  West  74th  Street,  New  York;  Dr.  Henry  Fur- 
ness,  Malone,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.    Lawrence    E.    Flick,   736    Pine    Street,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

House  Physician,  H.  J.  Blankenmeyer,  M.  D.  Assistant  House  Physician,  Francis  Mahoney.  M.  D. 
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Through  Better  and  Worse 

By  Freeman   Putney,  Jr. 


O  need  of  hurrying,  Edna.  The  sunset  is  glorious  yet." 
The  girl  trailed  her  oars,  the  boat  drifted,  and  the  man 
on  the  stern  seat,  with  half  shut  eyes,  sank  lazily  into  his 
place  again.  A  tiny  breath  of  wind  fluttered  a  wisp  of  the 
girl's  heavy,  dark  hair,  and  then  caught  the  dory's  head, 
turning  it  about. 

"You're   not   watching   the   sunset,"   she    declared,    sud- 
denly, and  began  rowing. 
Philip  Newgate  laughed- 
"I  confess  it.     I  was  dreaming,  I  guess." 
'You  were  looking  at  me.     I — I — wish  you  wouldn't." 
"I  beg  your  pardon.     To  tell  the  truth. 


Edna 


I  was  thinking  of  you,  too. 


How  old  are  you.  anyway 

"Seventeen." 

"And  are  you  going  to  spend  the  rest  of  your  life  in  Hardvport  ?" 

'T — 1  s'pose  so.  I  did  want  to  be  a  teacher,  but  Mamma  needed  me 
when  I  got  through  High  School  a  year  ago,  so  I've  been  home  ever 
since." 

"And  you  like  this  place?" 

The  girl's  eyes  sought  the  old  town  across  the  cove,  with  its  white 
houses  set  amid  the  rich  trees  of  late  summer,  and  then  turned  to  the 
Atlantic  beyond,  gray  blue  and  pearl  against  the  reflection  of  the  sunset. 

"I    love    the    town    and    the    old    house.    I'd    hate    to    leave    unless 

unless — " 

Her  gaze  dropped. 
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"Unless  what?" 

"Unless  it  was  for  someone  I — I  liked  very  much."  She  laughed  a 
little.  "But  I  suppose  Fll  work  the  garden,  and  fish  for  cunners  and  dig 
clams  and  die  an  old  maid." 

"No,  you  won't !"  exclaimed  Newgate  vigorously. 

"'What  do  you  mean?'' 

"Just  this:    I've  been  here  a  month,  haven't  I?" 

"A  month  to-morrow"  A  faint  color  had  arisen  under  the  clear  tan 
of  the  girl's  cheek. 

"And,  boarding  with  your  mother,  I've  seen  much  of  you.  We've 
had  a  mighty  good  time  fishing  and  picnicking  and  rowing  around  to- 
gether." 

"Yes." 

He  was  trailing  his  hand  in  the  water. 

"Of  course,  anybody  with  eyesight  knows  you  are  a  remarkably  pretty 
girl  and  the  knowledge  of  it  hasn't  spoiled  you." 

"You  oughtn't  to  talk  like  that." 

"And.  for  a  young  girl,  you — Ouch  !" 

"What's   the   matter?" 

"Jelly-fish  stung  me  ;  that's  all."  He  was  rubbing  his  fingers  and  did 
not  look  at  the  girl's  face  as  she  leaned  forward.  'But  I've  seen  you 
in  your  home,  day  after  day,  and  I  know  that  you  have  what  a  decent 
man  prizes,  and  that's  plain,  downright,  sweet-tempered  goodness!" 

"I'm — I'm  awfully  glad  you  think  so,"  she  said  softly." 

"It's  true  !     And  I  know — I  feel — " 

The  girl  was  silent. 

"I  feel  sure  that  the  fishermen  in  this  town  aren't  so  slow  as  you 
think  they  are.  and  it's  nonsense  for  a  young  girl  your  age  to  talk  of 
dying  an  old  maid !" 

There  was  a  strange  sound  from  the  girl's  lips,  and  Newgate  looke  '. 
up  in  astonishment.  Her  face  was  working,  and  her  breast  was  heaving 
as  she  threw  herself  against  the  oars  with  quick,  jerky  strokes. 

"Why,  Edna!  what's  the  matter!" 

"Nothing!     Nothing!     Don't  talk  to  me !" 

"But  you're  crying-.     What's  the  matter?" 
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"Nothing!  You're  horrid!  You — you  talk  to  me  as  if  I  were  a 
child,  or — or  a  prize  calf  on  exhibition!  I'm  not  a  child!  You — you — 
sit  down !     Don't  touch  me  !     Don't  come  near  me  !     You — you — " 

The  dory  grated  on  the  beach-  There  was  a  whirl  of  skirts,  a  splash 
as  the  girl  touched  the  shallow  water,  and  she  ran  up  the  path  that  led 
to  the  small,  brown  house  by  the  shore. 

Philip  Newgate  watched  her  go,  his  eyes  wide,  his  lips  pucker*  d 
as  if  in  a  long  whistle  of  astonishment.  Then  he  sat  down  once  more 
on  the  stern  thwart  of  the  dory  and  considered. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  he  walked  slowly  up  to  the  brown  house  and 
told  Edna  Gale's  mother  that  he  had  suddenly  been  called  back  to  the 
city.  He  was  rich,  and  lazy,  and  heedless  and  a  trifle  slow  to  compre- 
hend, was  Philip  Xewgate,  but  he  was  honest.  And  he  was  engaged 
k)  be  married  to  Miss  Gladys  Cortlandt,  the  blonde  and  buxom  daugh- 
ter of  President  Cortlandt  of  the  Petrolean  Insurance  Company,  Xew 
York. 

An  early  spring  wind  was  whirling  the  city  dust  outside,  as  Philip 
Xewgate  looked  ruefully  at  the  engagement  ring  which  Miss  Cort- 
landt had  returned  to  him.     Then  he  dropped  it  into  his  coat  pocket. 

''You're  rubbing  it  in,  Gladys,"  he  complained.  "I  almost  feel  as  if 
I  were  responsible  for  the  governor's  shortcomings." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders,  a  trick  which  long  practice  had  enabled 
her  to  accomplish  so  as  to  set  off  to  a  nicety  the  roundness  of  her 
upper  arm. 

"Since  you've  always  lived  on  your  father,  Philip,  what  can  you 
expect?  You  were  nourished  on  his  good  fortune;  now  that  he  has 
left  nothing,  I  imagine  you'll  share  that." 

"I  didn't  think  it  was  in  you  !"  he  reproached  her.  "You  throw  me 
over  because  I'm  broke !" 

"Why  shouldn't  I?"  returned  the  well  cared  for  young  woman.  '"Isn't 
it  sensible  to  have  it  done  with?  Don't  you  realize  yourself  that  our 
marriage  is  impossible  now?" 

"I  could  support  you,"  he  maintained.  "I  know  I'm  no  good  at  the 
Wall  Street  game-  I  was  born  for  a  farmer,  or  a  fisherman,  or  some- 
thing like  that.  But  I'm  strong  as  a  bull.  I'm  fairly  intelligent.  Some- 
where— somehow — I  know  I  could  make  a  living-,  and — 
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"A  living!  Philip,  look  here!"  She  arose  from  the  cushioned  seat, 
pushing  a  tiny  dog  from  her  lap  to  the  floor,  and  swept  to  the  window. 
"With  a  gesture,  she  brushed  the  lace  curtains  aside,  and  stood,  inviting 
him  to  look  out. 

Newgate  nodded,  without  leaving  his  chair. 

"I  know  what  you  mean,  Gladys.  Living  to  you  means  Fifth  Avenue. 
You  re  going  to  ask  me  whether  I  could  give  you  a  carriage  like  that 
outfit  with  the  plum-colored  upholstery  and  liveries.  I  couldn't.  At 
present.  I  probably  couldn't  pay  for  the  lady's  hat.  If  you  keep  on 
you'll  be  like  her — double  chin,  powdered  wrinkles,  violet  veil,  fat — " 

"You  needn't  poke  Tottie  with  your  cane  to  emphasize  your  re- 
marks." 

"Let  the  little  beast  keep  quiet,  then!  She's  always  disliked  me-  I 
believe  she  knows,  now,  that  I'm  up  against  it.  She's  showing  the 
instinctive  aversion  of  the  stall-fed." 

"That  sounds  well  from  one  who  was  always  stall-fed  himself  until — " 

"Until  the  grain  gave  out.  Oh,  hang  it!  I  know.  You're  rubbing 
it  in  again  !  It  was  hopeless  when  I  began  to  argue,  but  I'll  own  I 
was  thinking  that — well,  perhaps  in  a  cottage — " 

The  girl  laughed. 

"Oh,  Phil,  don't!  Can  you  imagine  me  in  a  cottage?"  She  pushed 
back  a  wonderfully  curled  wave  of  fair  hair  and  laughed  again.  "But 
let's  part  friends!  If  you're  really  going  down  East  and  out  of  the 
world,  to  be  a  farmer  or  a  fisherman,  or  whatever  you're  called  to,  you'll 
write  me  a  letter  occasionally,  won't  you  ?" 

"To  be  read  by  your  secretary,"  retorted  Newgate. 

Then,  as  he  shook  hands  with  her,  came  a  sense  of  unaccustomed 
awkwardness,  as  if  he  had  somehow  become  part  of  an  alien  world. 
And  as  he  left  the  room,  the  little  dog,  slipping  up  behind,  snapped  at 
his  heel. 

That  spring  and  another  year  slipped  by,  and  it  was  low  tide  of  a 
summer  day  at  Hardyport.  Out  in  the  middle  of  the  cove  Edna  Gale 
was  digging  clams.  The  man's  straw  hat  she  wore  scarcely  confined 
the  great  bundle  of  her  dark  hair ;  her  face,  hands  and  fore-arms  were 
richly  sun-tanned. 

She  was  working  in  rubber  boots,  easily  handling  the  heavy  clam- 
digger,  and  the  muscular  play  of  her  strong,  shapely  back,  betrayed  the 
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lack  of  stays  beneath  the  stained,  faded  dress.  Straightening  up,  she 
moved  to  new  ground,  where  tiny  jets  of  water,  spurting  from  the  mud, 
discovered  the  alarmed  shellfish.  Easily  she  walked,  despite  her  burden, 
and  straight,  for  outdoor  work  had  not  bent  her  shoulders. 

The  basket  filled,  she  walked  slowly  back  toward  the  brown  house 
by  the  shore.  Beyond  its  dooryard  was  a  small  garden,  and,  farther 
still,  an  apple  tree,  beneath  which  sat  a  man  working  on  a  net. 

As  the  girl  walked  up  the  path  she  saw,  moving  nearer  above  the 
bushes  that  line  the  road  to  Hardyport,  a  white  parasol-  She  stopped 
suddenly.  Then,  bracing  herself  as  if  to  meet  some  expected  encounter, 
she  hurried  to  the  house,  left  her  basket  on  the  kitchen  floor,  and,  has- 
tening to  her  bed-room,  changed  her  dress  in  time  to  answer  a  knock 
at  the  kitchen  door. 

"Is  this  where  "Sir.  Philip  Newgate  lives?"  the  lady  asked. 

"He  boards  here.  This  is  Mrs.  Gale's.  My  mother's  gone  over  to 
town.     Won't  you  come  in?     I've — I've  been  looking  for  you." 

Gladys  Cortlandt's  eyebrows  went  up  in  surprise,  but  she  stepped  into 
the  kitchen  and  took  the  offered  chair. 

"You've  been  looking  for  me?     Then  you  are — " 

"I'm  Edna  Gale.  I — I  wanted  to  talk  with  you.  I — I  read  your  letter 
to — to  him,  Miss  Cortlandt." 

"You  did!     With  his  permission?" 

"No."  Edna  met  the  other's  eyes.  "I  read  it  when  it  came,"  she 
said,  steadily.  "And  I  kept  it  from  him  that  you  were  coming.  He 
don't  even  know  the  letter's  here-" 

"You  did?  Don't  you  know  you  had  no  right — that  it's  against  the 
law?     Why,  I  could  have  you  put  in  jail — and — " 

"I'm  not  denying  that.  But,  Miss  Cortlandt,  I  did  have  the  right  and 
it  wasn't  wrong.  I  don't  care  what  the  law  is.  I'm  promised  to  marry 
him.  We've  been  engaged  since  last  October.  And  you  go!  You  go, 
I  say !    You've  no  right  to  come  here  and  take  him  away  from  me  !" 

Gladys  Cortlandt  measured  her  coolly. 

"Who  said  I  was  going  to  take  him  away  from  you?"  she  asked. 

"No  one,  but  I  know !  Don't  a  woman  sense  things  without  need  o' 
being  told?  You  only  said  in  your  letter  you  hadn't  heard  from  him 
since  last  summer,  and  you  were  just  realizing  he'd  been  away  a  long 


Her  courage  was  gone  and  her  head  dropped  on  the  table' 
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time;  but  I  knew!  You  want  him!  You  threw  him  ofr  once,  and  now 
you  want  to  play  with  him  again  !" 

( rladys  spoke  patiently  : 

"Listen,  child!  Suppose  I  don't  want  to  play  with  him  again,  as  you 
call  it?  Suppose  that  I've  grown  sick  and  weary  of  everything  in  my 
life,  and  have  realized  suddenly  that  something  is  missing  which  would 
make  existence  worth  while?  Suppose  I  think  I  may  have  made  .1 
mistake;  haven't   I  the  right  to  change  my  mind?" 

"You  can  change  your  mind,  but  you  can't  change  your  heart  !  And 
you  can't  change  my  heart!  He's  mine!  I  love  him!  I  love  him  more 
than  you  do  !" 

"Can  you  prove  that?" 

"Prove  it?  Heavens!  Is  there  anything  I  wouldn't  do  to  prove  it? 
I'd  work  day  and  night,  and  through  snow  or  fire  for  Phil!  And  I  do 
work!  Even  now,  when  I'm  just  saving  up  for  our  start!  Work? 
Why — just  lift  that  basket  o'  clams!" 

Gladys,  half  against  her  will,  stooped,  and  with  both  gloved  hands 
tugged  at  the  basket.  It  barely  stirred.  The  younger  girl,  grasping  the 
handle  with  one  hand,  set  it  on  the  table. 

"You  couldn't  do  that!  I'm  strong!  I  can  work  for  him  the  rest  o' 
my  life!  He's  got  to  have  some  one  work  for  him.  What  he  earns  on 
nets  won't  support  two.     Whatever  could  you  do?" 

Gladys  laughed  outright. 

"You  queer  girl!  Don't  I  know  that  whoever  marries  Phil  Newgate 
will  have  to  support  him?  Why,  everyone  of  his  friends  since  he  was 
fifteen  years  old  knows  he  never  did  a  thing  for  himself." 

"He  does  now,"  Edna  defended. 

"Earns  a  pittance  mending  nets!  You  intimated  that.  But  listen! 
I  am  a  rich  woman.  He  can  have  everything  from  me-  Everything 
he  has  been  accustomed  to.  Xot  a  mere  living,  with  something  to  eat 
and  a  bare  shelter,  but  luxuries,  amusements,  everything!  Can  you  give 
him  that  ?" 

The  girl  paled.  The  next  instant,  her  courage  was  gone  and  her 
head  dropped  on  the  table. 

"He's  mine!"  she  wailed.  "Mine!  I  love  him!  You've  got  no  right 
to  take  him!     Xo  right!"     And  as  she  wept,  she  knew  that  Gladys  had 
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slipped  from  the  room  and  was  crossing  the  garden  to  where  the  man 
sat  under  the  apple  tree. 

Suddenly   Edna's   sobs  stopped. 

"I  won't  cry!"  she  gulped.  "I  won't  shame  myself  any  more  before 
her!" 

She  sat  silent,  her  teeth  clenched;  one  hand  on  her  knee,  nervously 
clutching  a  fold  of  her  dress. 

There  was  a  swish  of  silk  in  the  doorway.  This  time  it  was  Gladys' 
face  that  was  pale,  and  her  voice  that  had  sunk  to  almost  a  whisper: 

"I — Why  !     I  didn't  speak  to  him  !     I  didn't  know — Phil  is  blind  !" 

Edna  stared. 

"Of  course,  Miss  Cortlandt.  Didn't  you  know  it?  Why,  he's  been 
blind  a  year  now.  Some  o'  the  boys  were  running  a  keel,  and  hot  lead 
spattered  in  his  eyes." 

"Blind!     And  can't  his  eyes  be — " 

"The  doctor  says  nothing  can  be  done,  Miss  Cortlandt." 

"Blind  !"  Gladys  repeated.  "Blind  !  And  you  !  You're  planning  to 
slave  through  life  for  that  man — blind !" 

The  younger  girl  drew  herself  up  and  looked  the  other  in  the  face 
without  replying. 

Gladys'  voice  fell  and  there  was  puzzlement  in  her  face- 

"I  don't  think,"  she  murmured  slowly,  "that  I  know  what  love  is." 

She  was  still  shaking  her  head  at  intervals  as  she  walked  back  along 
the  road  toward  the  town.  But  Edna  Gale,  leaning  against  the  door- 
post, did  not  once  look  at  the  white  parasol  bobbing  above  the  bushes. 
Instead,  she  watched,  with  a  g-reat  tenderness  in  her  eyes,  the  slow 
movements  of  the  man  mending  his  nets. 


WOMAN. 

Shall  she  come  down,  and  on  our  level  stand? 
Nay;  God  forbid  it!    May  a  mother's  eyes — 
Love's  earliest  home,  the  heaven  of  babyland — 

Forever  bend  above  us  as  we  rise.  — Tabb. 


The  Development  of  European  Forestry 

Courtesy  of  Arbor  Day  Annual. 


HE  earliest  historical  records  in  existence  contain  occa- 
sional reference  to  forest  conditions.  The  earliest  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  records  contain  fragmentary  accounts 
of  forest  exploitation,  descriptions  of  certain  groves  and 
references  to  many  of  the  trees  of  southern  Europe.  Tlier- 
is  little  doubt  but  that  the  forest  was  the  earliest  home 
of  the  human  race.  At  first  it  provided  shelter  and  food 
and  later  forage  for  domesticated  animals-  With  the  ad- 
vance oi  civilization  the  products  of  the  forest  have  become  more  and 
more  dominant  factors  in  making  modern  civilization  possible.  It  is, 
however,  only  in  recent  times  that  the  world  has  begun  to  appreciate 
the  enormous  indirect  effect  of  the  forest  upon  the  conservation  of  soil 
and  water  and  upon  health  and  general  prosperity. 

The  world  owes  to  Europe  the  idea  of  forest  conservation  and  the 
development  of  the  science  and  art  of  forestry.  Both  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  practiced  many  of  the  arts  of  forestry  long  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  Considerable  knowledge  of  an  arboricultural  character  was 
acquired  by  them  and  spread  throughout  the  Roman  Empire  from  India 
to  Spain.  Nursery  practice  was  well  known,  as  were  methods  of 
seeding  and  planting.  The  advantages  of  transplants  over  seedlings 
and  the  stratifying  of  certain  seeds  to  keep  them  over  the  winter  were 
recognized.  The  degree  of  tolerance  of  different  species  was  known 
to  Pliny.  He  appreciated  many  of  the  more  important  silvicultural 
requirements  of  the  species  known  to  him.  In  his  day  the  management 
of  underwood  was  known  and  thinnings  were  practiced,  particularly 
for  the  removal  of  inferior  material.  Considerable  care  was  given  to 
methods  of  reproduction  in  woodlands  used  for  hunting  purposes  and 
the  value  of  an  underwood  as  a  game  cover  was  fully  appreciated. 

Although  the  Greeks  and  Romans  developed  arboriculture  and  sil- 
viculture to  a  comparatively  high  degree  for  that  day,  all  of  their  for- 
estry practice  was  based  upon  empirical  observations.  It  was  wholly 
without  a  scientific  foundation.  The  handling  of  the  forest  with  the 
idea  of  continuity  or  the  succession  of  crops  was  not  practiced  except 
with    underwood.      A    definite    forest   policy    and    a    systematic    forest 
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management  were  wholly  unknown.  But  little  attention  was  given  to 
forest  protection.  The  many  diseases  arising  from  fungi  were  not 
appreciated  and  there  was  but  little  importance  attached  to  insect 
depredations.  Forest  fires  were  practically  unchecked-  Something 
was  known  regarding  the  technical  properties  of  the  common  woods 
and  the  use  of  certain  wood  preservatives  was  practiced  and  appre 
ciated.  Often,  however,  absurd  practices  prevailed.  Thus,  dead  owls 
were  hung  in  the  trees  to  protect  them  from  hail  and  ass's  heart  was 
used  to  protect  the  trees  from  ants. 

After  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  until  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century  but  little  progress  was  made  in  European  forestry.  This 
period  marked  the  height  of  the  feudal  system  and  the  development 
of  the  idea  of  property  rights  as  to  forest  lands. 

The  forest  was  originally  communal  property  and  for  the  most  part 
remained  so  until  the  13th  century.  With  the  development  of  the 
feudal  system,  however,  it  was  claimed  by  kings  and  feudal  lords  until 
finally,  particularly  in  Germany,  the  communal  ownership  was  com- 
pletely undermined. 

As  communal  property,  the  use  of  the  forest  was  chiefly  for  hunt- 
ing, for  pasturage,  and  for  the  gathering  of  food.  Wood  was  rela- 
tively abundant  and  little  or  no  attention  was  given  to  forest  preserva- 
tion and  forest  protection.  As  a  consequence  the  destruction  of  the 
forests  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  by  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century  the  necessity  for  forest  management  began  to  be  recognized 
in   many  parts   of  Europe. 

When  the  control  of  the  forest  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
kings  and  feudal  lords,  as  illustrated  in  the  so-called  "band"  forests  of 
Germany,  from  which  the  public  were  excluded,  special  officers  were 
often  placed  in  charge  to  regulate  the  hunting  and  enforce  the  restric- 
tions against  the  public.  This  led  to  forest  protection,  regulations  in 
relation  to  cutting  and  in  other  matters  that  would  lead  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  forest  as  a  game  preserve.  Curiously  enough 
throughout  Europe  the  first  forest  officers  were  placed  in  charge  of 
forest  property  to  manage  it  wholly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  hunt. 

During    this    period,    particularly    in    Germany,    forest    property    was 
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acquired  in  one  way  or  another  by  various  cities.  Much  of  this  prop- 
erty formed  the  so-called  communal  forests  of  the  present  day  and  arc 
the  source  of  large  profits  to  the  cities  that  own  them. 

With  the  gradual  increase  in  population  and  the  necessity  for  taking 
more  and  more  land  for  agricultural  and  other  purposes,  forest  regula- 
tion became  more  and  more  rigidly  enforced,  chiefly  to  protect  the 
chase.  Selected  trees  were  in  many  places  marked  for  preservation  and 
restrictions  were  placed  upon  the  export  of  wood-  Methods  were  in- 
itiated that  led  to  better  reproduction. 

As  early  as  1368  the  city  of  Xuremburg  planted  several  hundred  acres 
to  pine  and  other  conifers.  A  century  later  hardwood  plantations  were 
also  established  by  some  of  the  cities  of  German}'.  Thus  we  see  that 
the  beginnings  of  forest  management  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
production  of  successive  crops  really  dates  from  the  latter  part  of  this 
period. 

After  close  of  the  15th  century,  southern  and  central  Europe  expe- 
rienced a  rather  marked  advancement  in  the  development  of  forestry 
methods.  The  shift  from  the  feudal  system  to  state  organization  ear- 
ned with  it  a  great  development  of  individual  life  and  an  increased 
demand  for  forest  products.  This  resulted  in  an  increase  in  forest 
destruction  with  its  resulting  disastrous  effects.  In  the  end,  however, 
it  hastened  the  progress  of  forestry. 

During  the  succeeding  three  hundred  years  a  real  forest  policy  was 
established  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  Methods  of  silvicul- 
tural  practice  and  forest  management  were  developed  and  large  areas, 
particularly  in  central  Europe,  were  placed  under  organized  systems  of 
management. 

Until  the  18th  century  there  were  no  schools  where  students  were 
trained  in  the  science  and  art  of  forestry.  The  literature  was  widely 
scattered  through  voluminous  treatises  on  hunting  and  agriculture. 
The  forest  officers  of  the  time  were  trained  to  the  chase.  They  under- 
stood the  training  of  dogs,  the  setting  of  nets  and  shooting.  Wood 
lore  was  acquired  through  experience  in  the  woods.  Early  in  the  L81 
century,  however,  with  the  development  of  silvicultural  systems  and 
methods  of  management,  the  need  oi  better  trained  men  became  ap- 
parent over  Europe. 
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The  ablest  leaders  having  the  management  of  forest  property  under 
their  charge,  both  in  France  and  Germany,  were  sought  out  by  young 
nun  as  sources  from  which  they  might  gain  instruction.  Many  of 
these  leaders  founded  masters'  schools-  By  the  close  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury many  schools,  born  slate  and  private,  had  been  established.  With 
the  founding  of  forest  schools  the  forest  literature  became  more  sys- 
tematized.    Technical  forest  journals  were  also  established. 

Since  the  close  of  the  J  8th  century  there  has  been  a  marked  refine- 
ment in  the  science  and  ait  of  forestry,  Germany  and  France  leading 
in  this  development.  The  conditions  as  to  property  ownership  have 
become  more  staple  and  state  forests,  particularly  in  Germany,  have 
been  established  on  a  large  scale.  All  this  has  led  to  a  fully  established 
forest  policy  in  most  of  the  European  countries  and  to  more  staple 
forest  administration  based  upon  carefully  worked  out  principles  of 
forest  management  and  intensive  silvicultural  methods. 

At  the  present  time  the  forests  of  Europe  occupy  31  per  cent  of  the 
total  land  ?;rca.  or  about  "50.000,000  acres.  The  percentage  of  forest 
to  total  land  area  in  the  chief  countries  of  Europe  is  as  follows: 

Per   cent 

Finland     54 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 50 

Sweden     49 

Luxemburg    41 

Bulgaria,   Servia.   and   Russia   exclusive  of  Finland 30  to  39 

Austria,  German  Empire,  Hungary,  Norway,  Switzerland  and 

Turkey     20  to  29 

France,  Spain.  Belgium,  Roumania,  and  Greece ]<»  tol9 

Netherlands   and  Denmark    5  to     9 

Great    I  Britain  and   Portugal 4  to     5 

Southern  and  southwestern  Europe  have  so  little  woodland  area  that 
ihey  are  forced  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  either  countries  for  their 
wood  and  other  forest  products.  This  is  the  case  with  Greece,  Italy, 
Portugal,  Spain,  Great  Britain.  Netherlands,  Denmark,  and  Belgium. 
In  these  countries  forestry  has  not  made  the  progress  that  it  has  in 
centra]  Europe  because  of  the  comparatively  unimportant  position  that 
th(     forests    occupy    as    a    source    of    revenue.      Sweden.    Finland,    and 
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Russia  together  possess  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total  forest  area  of 
Europe.  In  these  countries  the  amount  of  wood  per  capita  is  suffi- 
ciently large  to  dull  somewhat  the  sense  of  the  necessity  for  forest 
conservation  and  the  need  for  the  more  intensive  methods  of  manage- 
ment. 

Norway  and  the  countries  of  central  Europe,  including  France,  the 
German  Empire,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Hungary,  have  only  from 
18  to  '?()  per  cent,  of  their  total  area  in  forest.  The  constantly  growing 
demand  for  forest  products  in  these  countries  and  the  inability  of  most 
of  them  to  supply  the  home  demand,  together  with  the  enormous  reve- 
nue derived  from  the  state  and  municipal  forests  as  well  as  from  pri- 
vately owned  woodlands,  has  stimulated  the  development  of  forestry 
to  a  higher  plane  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  here  that 
we  find  forests  under  intensive  management.  The  problems  of  forest 
protection  have  been  worked  out  and  the  loss  from  forest  fires  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  woodlands  are  more  completely  stocked 
with  desirable  species  than  elsewhere.  Reproduction  cuttings  and 
thinnings  are  generally  practiced  and  seeding  and  planting  are  done 
on  a  large  scale.  As  a  result,  the  annual  increment  from  the  total 
forest  property  is  high  and  the  sustained  annual  income  is  much 
greater  than  elsewhere. 

The  natural  type  of  woodland  in  this  country,  as  well  as  everywhere 
else  where  forests  exist,  is  an  uneven-aged  growth  usually  composed 
of  a  mixture  of  species.  Seedlings,  saplings,  trees  in  the  vigor  of 
growth  and  in  old  age  are  all  growing  together.  Intermixed  with  the 
valuable  species  we  find  usually  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  inferior 
ones  which  are  of  but  little  value  and  often  cause  more  harm  than  good, 
as  they  occupy  space  where  the  valuable  species  might  be  growing. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  natural  woodland  seldom,  if  ever,  pro- 
duces the  amount  of  wood  of  desirable  kinds  that  is  possible  on  culti- 
vated woodlands. 

Experience  has  shown  that  fully  stocked,  well-managed  forests  pr< 
duce  three  to  four  times  as  much  wood  as  forests  left  to  nature.  The 
intensive  system  of  management  that  is  so  characteristic  of  many  parts 
of  Germany  and  France  increases  the  annual  production  of  the  valuable 
species  from  two  to  four  fold.  This  management,  however,  is  only  pos- 
sible because  of  the  hierh  value  of  and  demand  for  all  classes  of  forest 
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products.  Thinnings  can  be  started  early  because  of  the  demand  for 
small  timber.  In  many  places  in  central  and  southern  Europe  even 
the  leaves,  moss,  dead  twigs,  and  other  litter  find  a  market  at  a  price 
of  $10  or  more  per  acre.  In  the  more  accessible  regions,  when  the 
crop  is  felled  all  parts  of  the  tree  are  utilized-  Even  the  smallest  twigs 
and  brush  are  tied  into  bundles  and  sold  for  fuel. 

As  a  result  of  this  close  utilization,  the  cultivated  forests  of  Europe, 
in  contrast  to  our  own  forests,  are  remarkably  free  from  underbrush, 
fallen  and  decayed  logs,  and  litter  left  in  the  woods  after  lumbering. 
As  most  of  the  trees  are  permitted  to  reach  the  full  limit  of  their  lite 
there  are  no  overmature  trees  or  dead  stubs,  useless  for  timber,  as  is 
so  common  in  the  forests  of  America.  The  growth  is  kept  fully  stocked 
and  the  crop  trees  are  evenly  distributed. 

Where  the  forests  have  been  started  by  planting  the  trees  are  often 
in  straight  rows,  two  or  more  thousand  to  the  acre.  As  soon  as  they 
begin  to  crowd,  thinnings  are  made  and  the  defective  or  otherwise 
undesirable  trees  are  removed.  In  this  manner  more  space  is  left  for 
the  crop  trees.  At  stated  intervals  other  thinnings  are  made,  always 
with  an  eye  to  the  crop  trees.  As  a  result  of  this  treatment  the  trees 
that  are  brought  to  maturity  have  long  clear  stems  with  the  greatest 
possible  number  per  acre.  Inferior  species  or  forest  weeds  have  been 
eliminated.  In  short,  the  forest  soil  has  been  made  to  produce  a  pro- 
duct of  the  highest  quality  and  in  the  greatest  quantity. 

In  many  parts  of  Europe  this  intensive  management  has  necessitated 
the  gathering  of  forest  tree  seeds  and  the  growing  of  forest  nursery 
stock  in  great  quantity.  Hundreds  of  tons  of  coniferous  seeds  are 
gathered  yearly  and  thousands  of  acres  are  given  over  to  the  growing 
of  nursery  stock  to  be  used  in  the  formation  of  plantations  of  spruce, 
pine,  oak  and  other  species.  In  all  these  cultivated  forests  the  business 
side  of  forestry  is  always  the  foremost  consideration.  The  forest  must 
be  made  to  yield  a  profit.  The  increased  production  resulting  from 
intensive  management  must  more  than  balance  the  cost.  The  net 
revenue  derived  in  Europe  from  cultivated  woodlands  varies  greatly 
with  the  quality  of  the  site  and  with  the  region,  particularly  its  accessi- 
bility to  a  good  market.  Some  of  the  well-managed  forests  of  Switzer- 
land yield  a  net  annual  income  of  more  than  $7  per  acre,  while  large 
area-  in  Saxony  yield  a  net  annual  profit  of  more  than  $5  per  acre 
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The  placing  of  forest  property  under  an  efficient  and  well-regulated 
system  of  management  can  be  done  only  at  great  cost.  The  increased 
revenue,  however,  resulting  from  such  management  makes  the 
expenditure  well  worth  while  wherever  there  is  a  good  de- 
mand for  all  kinds  of  forest  products.  With  the  rapid  increase 
in  value  for  all  classes  of  forest  products  in  this  country  and 
the  consequent  closer  utilization,  the  practice  of  forestry  i.  possible  on 
a  continually  increasing  scale.  The  public  appreciation  of  this  fact  is 
well  shown  in  the  forest  nurseries  that  are  now  being  established  in 
this  country,  the  seeding  and  planting  on  an  ever  increasing  scale,  and 
in  the  cutting  of  our  present  growths  in  many  instances  with  a  thought 
for  the  succeeding  crop.  A  century  hence  our  forests  will  be  fully 
stocked  and  overmature  trees  will  be  unknown.  All  the  more  accessi- 
ble of  our  forest  lands  will  be  producing  two  to  four  times  as  much 
per  acre  in  valuable  products  as  they  are  to-day.  The  great  impetus 
given  to  forest  conservation  and  forest  management  in  this  country 
in  recent  years  is  not  of  a  temporary  character.  It  will  continue  on  an 
ever  increasing  scale,  not  only  because  of  the  constantlv  increasing- 
value  of  all  classes  of  forest  products,  but  also  because  of  the  better 
realization  of  the  value  of  the  forest  as  a  conservator  of  land  and  water 
as  well  as  of  health  and  prosperity. 

JAMES  W.  TOUMEY, 
Acting  Director,  Yale  Forestrv  School. 
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\\   UNKIND  WISH. 

Scholar — Mother's  compliments,  sir,  and  she  wishes  me  to  stay  away 
from  school  to-morrow  for  a  funeral. 

Schoolmaster — Oh,  is  one  of  your  near  relatives  dead,  then? 

Scholar — Xo,  sir;  only  a  cousin  of  my  aunt. 

Schoolmaster — Well,  this  time  you  can  stay  away,  but  I  had  much 
rather  that  it  had  been  a  nearer  relative. — Wiener  Salonwitzblatt. 


Adirondack  Trips 

By   Edward   D.   Farreil 


f 

Y  second  visit  to  the  Adirondack's  was  made  in  1870.  I  took 
the  morning  train  for  Utica  and  changed  there  for  Pros- 
pect where  I  spent  a  week  exploring  the  valley  of  the 
Canada  Creek  between  Gang  Mills  and  the  chasm  below 
Trenton  Falls.  Charming  spots  without  number  presented 
themselves  to  those  that  followed  the  edge  of  the  stream. 
Scenery  worthy  of  the  painter's  art  was  unfolded  at  each 
turn  in  the  valley.     Visitors,  according  to  their  mood,  made 


Fails  at  the  West  Canada  Creek  at  Prospect 

choice  of  glen,  chasm,  or  waterfall,  and  each  might  have  repeated  what 
\.  P.  Willis  said  of  the  main  waterfall:  "The  remembrance  of  its  love- 
liness ha-  become  the  bright  spot  to  which  dream  and  reverie  oftenest 
return."  1  found  it  hard  to  choose  between  the  noisy  waterfalls  and  the 
silent  stretches  of  the  stream.  The  region  from  Trenton  Falls  to  the 
forks  of  the  Canada  Creek  at  Nobleboro  has  long  remained  the  border- 
land between  civilization  and  the   North   Woods.     Now  that  a  portion 
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of  it  is  about  to  become  a  great  storage  reservoir,  it  is  fortunate  that 
the  camera  has  preserved  some  of  its  beauty. 

The  stage  for  Morehouseville,  where  I  intended  to  spend  the  summer, 
started  every  Friday  afternoon,  stopped  over  night  at  (  )hio  Village,  and 
reached  its  destination  at  noon  Saturday.  I  had  for  my  fellow  passen- 
ger Mr.  French,  the  owner  of  Wilmurt  lake.  The  mail  carrier,  Mr. 
Abeel,  attends  to  errands  all  along  the  route  so  our  progress  was  slow. 
We  crossed  the  creek  at  Gang  Mills,  now  Hinckley.  Here  the  lumber- 
men started  their  gang  saws  in  1848,  and  since  1854  the  creek  has 
been  a  public  highway  for  floating  logs,  first  to  the  saw  mills  and  now 


West  Canadian  Creek  Below  Hinckley 


to  the  fibre  industry  at  Hinckley.  For  maiiv  years  some  hardwood  loers 
were  sledded  out  each  winter,  but  the  railway  is  now  supplying  the 
ever  increasing  demand   for  the   birch,   beech,    and    maple. 

The  sun  had  set  before  we  reached  Mr.  Abeel's  countr)  store  in  (  )hio. 
Besides  being  postmaster  he  informed  me  that  he  practiced  law.  On 
one  occasion  we  were  present  when  he  conducted  a  case  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace  and  a  jury  of  six  farmers.  An  old  man  had  transferred  his 
farm  to  his  son  Sam  for  board,  lodging,  clothing,  and  fifty  cents  a 
month  for  life-  The  clothes  were  not  supplied  and  the  monthly  allow- 
ance  was   no1   paid   regularly.     A    younger   son,   who   had   jumped   the 
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bounty  and  tied  to  Canada  during  the  Civil  War.  had  returned  and  per- 
suaded the  father  to  begin  action  for  the  recovery  of  his  farm.  Mr. 
Abeel  managed  their  case.  Sam,  who  was  bent  double  with  hard  work 
and  rheumatism,  had  a  lawyer  from  Utica.  He  proved  that  when  the 
pedlar  arrived  with  clothing,  the  old  man  took  to  the  woods  ;  that  in  a 
fit  of  passion  the  father  had  killed  several  hens.  These,  the  lawyer 
claimed,  should  be  charged  against  the  allowance.  In  summing  up,  Mr. 
Abeel  said,  "I  stand  upon  the  letter  of  the  contract,  and  if  this  cit\ 
lawyer  thinks  he  can  get  the  worthy  farmers  of  Ohio  to  rob  an  old 
neighbor,  he  stultifies  himself." 


The  "log  drive'    on  the  creek  above  Hinckley 


The  jury  retired  to  the  kitchen  extension.  Sam's  friends  stood  near 
an  open  window  on  the  left,  those  of  the  old  man  ranged  themselves 
near  one  on  the  right,  and  the  sheriff  went  after  his  cows.  One  juror 
was  heard  to  say  that  the  younger  son  had  forged  a  note  and  that  the 
father  wished  to  sell  the  farm  to  save  the  young  man  from  prison.  The 
six  jurors  thought  that  prison  was  the  proper  place  for  him  and  agreed 
upon  a  verdict  for  Sam.  When  Mr.  Abeel  learned  the  drift  of  their 
deliberations,  he  hastened  up  stairs  to  the  bedroom  of  the  justice,  roused 
him  nut  of  a  sound  sleep,  and  withdrew  the  case.  Later  when  the 
sheriff  returned,  he  woke  up  the  justice  and  asked  him  to  come  down 
stairs  to  receive  the  verdict.  The  justice  replied  that  the  case  had  been 
withdrawn.     The  costs  of  court  now  became  a  burning  question-     Eac  i 
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juror  was  entitled  to  fifty  cents  and  the  sheriff  to  two  dollars.  The  old 
man  should  pay  them  but  he  was  penniless.  A  juror  solved  the  difficulty 
by  proposing  to  bring  in  a  verdict  against  Sam  so  that  they  might  col- 
lect their  fees.  Thereupon  Sam  shouted  through  the  open  window, 
"Let  the  verdict  stand  and  I  will  pay  the  five  dollars." 

After  supper  the  night  of  our  arrival.  Mr.  French  and  myself  watched 
the  farmers  getting  their  mail  and  making  purchases  in  the  dim  light 
of  a  kerosene  lamp.  Among  them  was  Ed.  Wilkinson  who  still  lived 
in  the  woods,  but  later  removed  to  the  main  road  at  Wilmurt  Corners. 


Carload  of  Hard-wood  Logs 


We  retired  about  nine  o'clock  to  the  upper  floor,  an  open  loft  with  a 
bed  in  each  corner.  Fortunately,  there  were  only  three  or  four  travel- 
ers. Xext  morning  we  found  ourselves  in  a  comfortable  wagon  for  the 
fourteen  mile  drive  yet  remaining.  Mr.  French  had  been  <  ver  the  road 
many  times  and  had  something  interesting  to  say  about  each  farm, 
whether  occupied  or  abandoned.  The  narrative  was  one  of  struggl 
privation,  failure.  We  reached  Morehouseville  before  noon. 
Raux  was  postmaster  and  kept  the  village  store.     Those  expecting 

had  gathered  at  the  door  ready  to  read  them  and  make  reply  by  the 
mail  leaving  at  once,  thus  gaining  a  week- 
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I  met  Giles  Becraft  at  the  postoffice  and  walked  home  with  him, 
a  distancv  of  three  miles.  Half  a  mile  beyond  the  postoffice,  a  branch 
road  forked  to  the  left,  crossed  the  east  branch  of  the  Canada  Creek, 
followed  the  stream  along  the  base  of  the  Mountains  and  ended  at  the 
Becraft   farm.      Before   reaching-  this  road  we  passed  a   neat   Catholic 


Albert  Abeel,  Postmaster  of  Ohio 

church  which  had  not  been  used  in  years.  Many  of  the  early  settlers 
were  French  Catholics.  Mr.  Ranx  was  assiduous  in  his  care  of  the 
church  and  grounds,  and  so  continued  until  his  death. 

Becraft's  faun  was  a  small  clearing  on  the  edge  of  a  still  water,  two 
miles  long.  Back  of  the  house  were  the  mountains  covered  with  a 
dense  forest  extending  over  the  plateau  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  Canada  Creek.     Across  the  still  water  one  could  see  the  farms  bor- 
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dering  the  main  road,  and  beyond  was  the  wilderness  again.  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Becraft  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  Morehouseville.  During 
my  first  visits  his  original  log  house  was  still  standing.  His  second 
was  replaced  by  a  third  and  this  was  afterwards  remodeled  as 
shown  in  the  picture.  The  scene  in  the  foreground  of  the  cut  is  a  silent 
pr  test  against  deer  hunting — six  men  with  a  hound,  shotgun,  jack  lan- 
tern and  paddle  rehearsing  the  killing  of  a  yearling. 

My  first  dinner  was  discouraging.     It  consisted  of  slices  of  mess  pork 
swimming  in  gravy,  new  potatoes  that  were  not  quite  ripe,  and  bread 


Theodore  Remonda's  Farm  on  the  Road  to  Becrafts 


made  without  sail  on  account  of  the  milk  raisings.  The  coffee  was  ex- 
cellent and  there  was  an  abundance  of  milk,  cream,  and  butter.  I  tried 
the  pork  but  could  not  swallow  a  morsel.  But  buttering  the  bread  and 
adding  a  layer  of  salt,  I  succeeded  in  appeasing  my  appetite.  In  the 
afternoon  Giles  and  I  rowed  up  the  still  water-  The  stream  curved 
even  tew  rods  and  the  banks  were  lined  with  alders  that  shut  out  every- 
thing but  the  sky  and  the  running  waters.  Giles  pointed  out  the  co!d 
springs  so  that  we  returned  with  a  fine  mess  of  trout.  The  next  day 
we  went  down  stream  and  :aught  three  or  four  trout  in  the  dee])  water 
at    each   of    the    bends.      Near    Joe    Lane's    farm,    there    was    a    short 
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stretch  of  rapids  where  fly  fishing  was  excellent.  In  the  afternoon  we 
visited  the  rapids  above  the  still  water.  These  extended  to  the  High 
Falls,  nine  miles  from  Becraft's. 

Mr.  French  invited  me  to  spend  a  few  days  at  Wilmurt  lake.  The 
old  road  started  from  Becraft's  and  zigzagged  up  an  ascent  of  fifteen 
hundred  feet  in  two  miles.  The  lake  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  and 
contains  nothing  but  trout.     The  inlets  come  from  forest  springs  and 


Becraft's  New  House 


the  numerous  falls  along  the  outlet  prevent  the  ascent  of  inferior  fish. 
In  order  to  secure  exclusive  ownership  of  the  lake  the  proprietors  were 
obliged  to  purchase  all  the  land  that  the  state  owned  in  the  township. 
This  purchase,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  leading  lawyers,  did  not  de- 
prive citizens  of  the  right  to  fish  in  the  lake.  To  guard  their  fish  the 
proprietors  reported  that  they  had  an  act  passed  by  the  Legislature 
making  the  lake  a  preserve  for  breeding  mink,  otter,  and  beaver. 
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Mr.  French  and  I  fished  a  few  hours  each  day.  The  trout  were 
so  abundant  that  we  moved  from  place  to  place  in  order  to  avoid  catch- 
ing too  large  a  mess.  The  second  day  we  landed  a  beautiful  red-finned 
trout  weighing  upwards  of  three  pounds.     This  was  baked  and  during 


The  Outlet  of  Wilmurt  Lake 


the  process  the  cook  basted  it  every  few  minutes  with  the  drippings  of 
bacon-  When  it  was  served  Mr.  French  declared  that  it  was  equal  to 
the  best  that  he  had  tasted  in  forty  years. 

A  trail  lec^from  Wilmurt  lake  to  Snag  lake,  one  mile  distant,  where 
trout  and  bullheads  could  be  taken  from  the  shore  but  more  comforta- 
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bly  from  ;•  raft.  The  abundance  of  hard  wood  timber  in  this  portion 
of  the  forest  prevented  the  growth  of  underbrush,  thus  making  the  trail 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  paths  in  the  woods.  Although  the  lake  was 
small  we  found  it  attractive.  Rafts  were  easily  paddled  to  deep  water 
and,  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  lake,  a  fishing  party  would  always 
return  to  camp  despite  sudden  storms.  It  was  a  forest  rather  than  a 
mountain  lake.  The  low  shores  permitted  the  sunshine  to  brighten  the 
waters  into  silvery  ripples  that  raced  over  the  surface  in  obedience  to 


The  Club   House  on  Wilmurt  Lake 


the  summer  winds.     The  camp  was  at  the  westerly  end  of  the  lake  and 
from  it  we  saw  the  sunrises  of  which  our  poets  sing: 

Morn 

Waked  by  the  circling  hours,  with  rosy  hand 

Unbarred  the  gates  of  light. 

Giles  Becraft  read  most  of  the  novels  brought  into  the  woods  by 
fishermen.  Xow  and  then  a  book  was  carried  away  before  he  had  fin- 
ished it.  This  happened  with  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop.  His  imagination 
ran   riot    fixing   the    fate   of   the   principal    characters   in    this    charming 
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story.  When  T  told  him  that  Dick  Swiveler  married  a  marchioness  he 
declared  that  Dickens  should  have  sent  him  to  Botany  Bay  instead.  He 
read  the  story  later  but  never  forgave  me  for  subtsituting  a  for  the. 
When  others  joined  me  in  my  camping  trips,  we  occupied  the  lean-to 
at  Snag  lake  a  week  at  a  time,  two  or  three  seasons.  The  day>  seemed 
longer  there  than  at  any  other  lake,  so  we  found  abundant  time  for 
reading  aloud.  Giles  was  always  an  interested  listener  but  sometimes 
he  was  called  away  long  enough  to  lose  a  chapter  or  two  of  the  story. 


Giles  Becraft 


These  he  managed  to  read  at  odd  time-  I  Mice  when  he  was  absent  we 
manufactured  a  startling  ending  in  which  the  heroine  of  a  Scottish 
romance  married  the  villain  instead  of  Giles'  hero.  He  listened  quietly 
to  our  recital  but  was  not  convinced.  Xext  morning  while  we  were 
taking  our  usual  plunge  from  the  raft  at  some  distance  fmm  the  shore 
Giles  suspended  preparations  for  breakfast  and  crept  into  the  lean-to  in 
order  to  prove  his  faith  in  the  inate  goodness  of  the  heroine.  Lying  lace 
downward  he  read  the  missing  chapters  and  thus  prep  i  puncture 

our  fabrication.     We  planned  oblivion  for  both  heroine  and  villain  and 
prepared  to  enjoy  Giles'  efforts  to  introduce  them  during  the  cons    rs 
tion  at  the  breakfast  table.     He  made  another  effort  at  lunch  time  with 
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no  better  success.    He  was  a  master  hand  at  tempting  the  most  cautious 
trout  to  take  the  fly  but  we  were  proof  against  all  his  blandishments. 

A  mile  beyond  Snag  lake  was  the  Metcalf  river  with  its  clean,  sandy 
bottom  and  its  myriads  of  brilliant  trout.  Here  I  camped  two  or  three 
seasons.  The  dense  growrth  of  alders  lining  the  banks  made  it  necessary 
to  wade  the  still  water  while  fishing.  In  the  upper  reaches  of  the  stream 
the  alders  gave  place  to  forest  trees  whose  leaf  shadows  fleckered  the 
waters  as  they  danced  and  sparkled  along  the  rocky  bed.  Here  the 
fish  were  hard  to  catch  on  account  of  the  boulders,  but  each  trout  that 
quivered  in  the  air  increased  the  beauties  of  the  scene  and  for  the 
moment  resembled 

The  winglet  of  the  fairy  humming  bird. 
Like  atoms  of  the  rainbow  fluttering  round. 
The  camp  site  around  our  bark  lean-to  had  been  well  cleared  of  timber. 
Between  the  stumps  berry  bushes  had  grown  up  and  birds  and  small 
animals  increased  from  year  to  year  in  number  and  varietv.  The  Met- 
calf was  a  favorite  camping  place  for  Gen.  R.  U.  Sherman  and  his  sons- 
We  lunched  with  them  several  times  on  our  way  to  Little  Rock  lake, 
two  miles  distant. 

The  fishing  at  Little  Rock  was  one  time  the  best  in  the  woods.  It 
was  at  the  end  of  a  day's  hard  travel  from  Becraft's  and  therefore  in- 
convenient for  parties  that  camped  for  less  than  a  week.  The  winter 
camp  of  a  famous  trapper  nestled  in  the  woods  some  distance  from  the 
lake.  As  it  faced  an  immense  boulder,  a  fewr  logs  sufficed  for  a  camp 
fire.  In  consequence  the  fishermen  had  not  yet  turned  the  camp  site 
into  a  stump  yard.  Little  Rock  is  smaller  than  Wilmurt  but  more 
beautiful  because  of  the  contrast  of  the  shores.  Compared  with  Snag 
it  might  be  called  a  mountain  lake  with  crystal  waters  reflecting  the 
deep  blue  of  the  heavens.  Its  northern  edge  runs  along  the  foot  of  a 
steep  mountain.  The  deep  water  is  found  near  this  shore  and  from 
the  trunk  of  a  huge  pine  tree  that  had  been  felled  into  the  lake  one 
seldom  failed  to  catch  a  fine  mess  of  trout.  The  morning  of  breaking 
camp  one  summer  we  fished  an  hour  or  two  and  took  out  with  us  nine 
trout  weighing  eleven  pounds.  That  day  we  lunched  with  the  Shermans 
and  exhibited  our  prizes.  After  our  departure  some  of  the  party  started 
for  the  lake  but  lost  the  trail  and  spent  a  miserable  night  in  the  I  rest. 
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After  my  visit  to  Wilmurt  lake  I  made  myself  familiar  with  the  sur- 
rounding woods  by  following  the  trails  to  the  various  lakes  within  five 
miles  of  Becraft's.     In  the  pathless  forest  the  atmosphere  was  alwa;  - 
cool  and  somewhat  humid-     Where  the  soft  woods  had  been  removed 
there  were  still  birch,  beech  and  maple  in  sufficient  quantities  to  spread 
a  leafy  canopy  over  every  path  and  lumber  road.     Wherever  we  went 
there  were  found  pleasures  never  experienced  by  those  that   followed 
the  waterways.  Even  the  fields  between  the  still  water  and  the  main  road 
to  Piseco's  had  their  surprises.     One  morning  1   met  a  vixen  and  her 
four  young  foxes  playing  in  the  pathway.     I   stopped  to  watch  them 
tumble  over  one  another,  climb  her  back,  bite  her  tail,  and  run  towards 
me  to  satisfy  their  curiosity.     I  never  before  saw  a  litter  of  foxes  at 
play  and  have  since  regretted  that  the  kodac  was  not  then  in  existence. 
I  found  no  difficulty  with  the  blazed  lines  but  I  was  careful  never  to 
leave  the  trail  at  lake  or  stream  before  making  certain  that  I  could  find 
it  when  ready  to  return.     Whenever  I  crossed  a  strange  trail  I  noted 
carefully   the   position  and   character  of  the  blaze  in   order  to  inquire 
afterwards  into  its  origin.     The  clean  chip  taken  out  by  the  free  swing 
of  the  woodman's  axe  differed  from  the  one  hacked  out  by  a  fisherman, 
and    the    trapper   needed   occasionally   a    larger    chip    for   his    deadfall. 
Again,  the  experienced  woodsman  was  careful  to  mark  the  spruce  trees. 
Such  blazes  remain  clear  for  years  while  the  marks  on  the  narcf  woods 
blacken  or  bark  over  in  a  few  seasons.     The  study  of  these  marks  and 
trails  lent  an  additional  pleasure  to  the  woods  and  brought  out     many 
a  story  of  long  forgotten  hunters  and  trappers. 

My  first  visit  to  anv  of  the  lakes  east  of  Becraft's  was  made  to  Pine 
lake.  We  followed  the  trail  along  the  still  water  and  through  the  bed 
of  the  creek  for  two  miles  and  then  turned  eastward  through  the  woods. 
Here  we  encountered  the  tangled  mass  of  trees  known  as  the  windfall 
of  1857.  It  was  a  dreadful  task  to  push  one's  way  through,  especially 
when  loaded  with  a  pack  basket.  The  heavily  timbered  hills  around 
the  head  of  this  lake  rise  abruptly  from  the  waters.  Floating  on  its 
surface  as  evening  approached  seemed  like  moving  in  a  deep  gulf-  The 
sun  set  early  in  the  mountains  closed  in  on  all  sides;  the  waters  of  the 
lake  became  dark  and  forbidding;  a  feeling  of  loneliness  and  isolation 
prepared  the  way  for 

Night,  whose  sable  hand 

Hangs  on  the  purple  skirts  of  flying  day. 
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We  camped  here  a  week  and  fished  the  lake  every  day  without  catching 
any  trout.     They  were  abundant,  however,  in  the  outlet.     We  made  a 

trip  from  Pine  to  G.  lake,  a  mile  eastward.     This  lake  is  separated  into 
bavs  by  a  tongue  of  laud.     The  name  suggests  its  irregular  outlin( 
is  seldom  visited  because  of  a  drowning  accident,  one  of  the  cha] 
-     row  in  the  early  hisl  :   the  settlement.     On  our  way  home 

from  Pine  lake  we  moved  to  the  right  instead  of  penetrating  the  wind- 
fall and  followed  a  valley  that  led  to  the  creek.  This  new  trail  made  the 
lake  popular.  Our  modest  lean-to  soon  gave  way  to  a  substantial  camp 
built  bv  Theodore  Ramonda. 


Theodore  Ramonda  s  Cjmp  at  Pine  Lake 

After  I  became  familiar  with  the  woods  I  made  a  trip  to  Morehouse 
lake.     The   trail   started   from   tin      is  road   some  distance   bevond 

Hoffmeisters  farm.     It  was  a  rather  bold  undertaking  because  the 
was  three   miles  from   the  road   and  the   surrounding  forest   was   once 
more  becoming  a  wilderness.     I  found  the  trail,  reached  the  lake 
out  difficulty,  and  rowed  around  it  in  the  remains  of  an  at.     It 

d  from  all  other  Adirondack  lakes  in  having  a  broad,  sai 
completely  surrounding  it.     When  Andrew  K.  Morehouse  buill 
at  the  outlet  in   1833,  he  dammed  the  lake,  thus  raisins  it  s 
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destroying-  the  timber  along  its  margin-  The  change  in  level  spoiled 
the  fishing  and  the  general  impression  was  that  the  trout  had  left  the 
lake.      When    Morehouse   failed   in   his   undertakings   the   mill   went    to 

ruin,  the  dam  gave  way.  the  lake  resumed  its  old  level,  and  the  dead 
wood  disappeared  slowly  from  the  sandy  shores.  While  eating  m\ 
lunch  T  noticed  a  fish  jump  near  the  inlet.  I  rowed  to  the  spot  and 
began  fishing.  A  hue  trout  rewarded  my  efforts  and  established  the 
fact  that  the  beautiful  silver  trout  peculiar  to  Morehouse  lake  were 
still  there.  Idle  boat  was  so  badly  water-soaked  that  constant  bailing 
interfered  with  fishing.  Besides  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  hasten  my 
departure  since  one-half  of  my  homeward  journey  lay  through  the  dense 
woods.  Later  I  camped  at  this  lake  two  or  three  times  and  found  the 
fishing  excellent. 

From  Morehouseville  the  main  road  continues  through  an  unbroken 
forest  to  Piseco  lake,  nine  miles  distant.  It  was  a  delightful  trip,  for 
a  foot  traveler  but  apt  to  give  carriage  folks  a  bad  shaking.  The  lake 
is  six  miles  long  and  from  one  to  two  miles  wide.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  the  fishing  was  poor.  Half  way  down  the  lake  I  found  a  Boston 
minister  who  had  been  camping  in  the  woods  almost  a  year.  That  day 
he  expected  Mr.  Courtney,  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  at  the  font  of  the 
lake,  with  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions.  Meanwhile  he  prepared  dinner. 
His  bill  of  fare  included  a  kingfisher,  a  trout,  and  a  bullhead — the  pro- 
duct of  the  morning's  hunting  and  fishing.  He  invited  me  to  share  his 
repast  but  I  preferred  my  sandwich-  When  Mr.  Courtney  arrived  we 
had  coffee  and  a  sermon  from  our  host  in  honor  of  his  large  congrega- 
tion. This  incident  called  to  mind  the  words  of  an  itinerant  preacher 
regarding  a  religious  service  described  in  J.  V.  Huntington's  story  en- 
titled the  Forest — "I  had  never  seen  the  order  of  worship  before." 
In  the  opening  chapter  of  that  book  the  guide  speaks  of  the  haul  of 
trout  at  Piseco:  "Eighty-four  trout  in  three  hours,  with  the  fly.  weighing 
ninety-eight  pounds."  Such  slaughters  in  the  earl}-  days  of  Adirondack 
fishing  account  for  the  disappearance  of  trout  from  most  of  the  lake-. 

During  this  visit  to  Morehouseville  each  Saturday  morning  was  de- 
voted to  a  trip  to  the  village  for  letters  and  newspapers.  The  French 
and  German  war  was  then  raging,  and  Horace  Greeley,  while  a  guest 
at  Wilmurt  lake,  was  most  anxious  for  news  but  had  to  content  himself 
with  Thursday's  papers.     Believing  that  tin-  end  of  Napoleon  had  come 
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he  told  me  the  story  of  a  gallant  highwayman  that  rode  forth  amid  the 
plaudits  of  the  kitchen  maids  and  hostlers  only  to  return  on  a  stretcher. 
Mr.  Greeley  continued  by  arranging  the  Emperor's  story  in  deadlv 
parallel.  Before  I  left  the  woods  Xapoleon  had  been  deposed  and  the 
Third  Republic  proclaimed. 


The  American  Goldfinch 

By  W.  DeW.  Miller 

The  Goldfinch,  or  Yellowbird,  in  his  bright  yellow  and  black  plumage 
is  one  of  our  most  attractive  and  best-known  birds.  He  is  sometimes 
carelessly  confused  with  the  Yellow  Warbler,  but  the  latter  has  a 
slender  hill  and  streaked  breast,  and  it<  wings,  tail,  and  cap  are  without 
black. 

The  female  is  much  plainer  in  color  than  her  mate  in  his  summer 
plumage,  but  the  male  doffs  his  bright  coat  in  early  fall,  and  through 
the  winter  the  adults  and  the  young  of  the  year  are  all  much  alike. 

The  Goldfinch  is  a  light-hearted  little  bird,  and  its  careless,  chattering 
song  seems  well  fitted  to  its  happy  nature.  Its  food  consists  of  seeds 
of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  locality  and  season.  In  late  summer 
the  seeds  of  the  sunflower  and  thistle  are  a  favorite  diet. 

The  nest  of  the  Yellowbird  is  usually  placed  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground,  in  the  crotch  of  a  bush  or  sappling  in  partly  grown-up  marshes, 
but  it  is  often  built  at  a  much  greater  height  in  shade  trees  along- 
country  roadsides.  It  is  always  lined  with  thistledown,  and  on  this 
soft  bed  the  delicate  blue-tinted  eggs  are  laid. 


AMERICAN     GOLDFINCH 

Upper   Figure,   Male:    Lower   Figure.   Female 

(One-half  natural  size) 


Vallombrosa 


E.  Begxi. 

HE  very  name  recalls  Paradise  Lost  as  well  as  the  lost 
glories  of  monasticism  in  Italy.  To-clav  it  stands  for  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  and  elegant  of  resorts.  An  incline 
railway,  connecting  with  the  Firenze-Roma  line,  leads  to 
this  far  away  corner,  where  stands  the  ancient  abbey  in 
the  cool  shade  of  the  deep  woods. 

The  distance  between  Florence  and  Vallombrosa  is  very 
short.    This  is  the  reason  why  this  delightful  spot  has  been 
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Panorama  of  the  Abbey  Lands  of  Vallombrosa 

for  many  years  the  easily  attained  centre  for  excursions,  and  one  of  the 
most  crowded  and  renowned  of  summering  places. 

Just  outside  the  depot  of  Sant  Ellero,  the  scenery  takes  on  a  special 
character.  Already  one  has  a  glimpse  of  the  enchanting  beauties  of 
this  corner  of  the  Alps  of  Pratomagno,  whose  superb  summits  line  the 
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arils         th<     \--         The   railroad   plunges  into  the  picturesque 

tvhen    roar   th<    waters  of   th<    torrent    Vicano.     On   the  right 

Is  what  was  once  the  celel  rat<  I  abbey  of  S.   Ellero,  whoso 

abbess  held   Feudal    sway   over   a   larg<    portion  of  Valdarno.     In   the 

the  towering  hills,  scattered  here  and  there,  are  smiling 

illages  and  hamlets  and  the  ruin-        castles  and  of  strongholds,  which 

in  days  -  watch  and  ward  over  the  rich  abbey  lands  of  S, 

Ellero  and  of  Vallombrosa- 


Interior  of  the  Abbey  Chapel.  Vallombrosa 


The  incline  railway   goes  no   further  than   Saltino.     Saltino  may  be 
-  •  tinel     A  Valloml  rosa  radiate  the  highways 

[  the    \rr.  that  historic  forest  which  hides  in  its 

vs  a  town  of  ges  and  hotels.     Saltino  itself  boasts 

-  up-to-date  hotels,  "billini"  stores  and  shops,  where  one  may 
procure  all  the  convenience  of  an  elegant  home.  The  climate  is  invig- 
orating' and  tog  h  the  picturesque  forests  in  the  neighbor' 
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make  a  sojour 

country    home-    and    with    hai 
ably  1       ards  ]  lorence. 

Saltino  run-,  a   v.  >s1    levels  ro;  .  the  m 

part   of  the  1th  its  hoi  -    -       [1      uts  thi 

thickest  and  most  solemn  par*     :  the  histori  Is,  to  end 

proud  upstanding  walls         the  old   al 


Chapel  Built  by  St    John    Gualben 

-■-:■■-■-        -  -     ;ing    

recalls  the  massive  old  str   agh    Ids       ith  their  hig  s, 

only  barriers  which  feudal  times  could  oft- 

It  was  founded  in  1015  b]    St.  J  Ibert,  the  sci    i 

family  of   Florence,  who  gave   himself  up  to  a   lif<  rontempl* 

In  this  I    si       rner,  is  >late  I  from  the  -  ;t  forest,  he  esi 

lished  a  new  religious  community,  that  of  the  Vallombrosani. 

The  monastery  made  ra]  id  ]  r    e  anks  1  irer  increas     e 

number  nks  and  to  the  piety  of  the  noble  families  \vh 

d  it  with  artistic  treasures  of  untold  value. 
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Time  saw  many  changes  in  the  building  and  its  decorations.  Manv 
of  its  rich  masterpieces  were  transferred  elsewhere  ;  but  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  still  possesses  man}-  beautiful  remnants  of  its  past  glories, 
the    1  «»th   century   choir,   the   beautiful    table   of   Raffaelino   del   Garbo, 
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Saltino,   the  Sentinel  of  Vallombrosa 

representing  St.  |bhn  Gualbert  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  saints,  a  mar- 
velous reliquary  of  the  year  1500  by  Paolo  Soliani,  and  man}'  admire! 
paintings. 

Today  the  monaster}  is  the  home  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Forestry. 
which  numbers  main-  students. 
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The  Paradisino,  one  time  the  home  of  the  hermit  monks,  is  to-day  a 
hotel- 

The  forest  with  its  giant  trees  resembles  some  fantastic  temple.  It 
is  pierced  in  every  direction  by  fine  highways  and  by  cool  and  limpid 
streams  of  water,  pouring  from  many  springs  and  fountains. 

A  new  road  passes  through  a  place  called  Lago  and  unites  Yallom- 
brosa  to  the  road  of  Consuma.  This  allows  of  excursions  to  the  splen- 
did valley  of  Casentino.  In  the  environs  of  Yallombrosa  are  numerous 
agreeable  side  trips.  Those  who  love  mountaineering  may  reach  the 
summit  of  the  Pratomagno  from  which  the  view  is  most  varied. 

To-dav  Yallombrosa,  a  short  distance  from  Florence,  offers  an  oasis 
where  mav  be  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures  of  life  and  a  cool  refreshing  spot 
away  from  the  sweltering  summer  heats  of  the  valleys. 


A  MYSTERY  OF  NATURE. 

One  sign  that  official  weather  prophets  fail  to  utilize  is  nevertheless 
a  mighty  sure  one  ;  that  is  that  when  the  birds  arrive  a  heavy  snow- 
storm is  almost  sure  to  follow  them.  This  has  proved  correct  year  after 
year,  and  sets  people  to  discussing  the  intuitive  wisdom  of  these  simple 
creatures  of  nature.  It  is  a  question  whether  they  know  so  very  much 
more  about  these  matters  than  we  do.  They  have  another  habit,  too, 
which  does  not  indicate  any  material  superiority  of  bird  over  man. 
They  come  out  and  parade  in  the  early  hours  of  the  day  when  it  is 
coldest  out  in  the  exposed  open,  and  then  go  and  hide  in  the  woods 
where  it  is  coldest  after  the  sun  gets  going,  at  the  time  when  the  open 
places  are  the  warmest.  This  does  not  strike  us  as  especially  thought- 
ful or  comfortable,  either.  The  fact  that  they  stand  it  speaks**well  for 
their  endurance-  But,  come  snow  or  sunshine,  they  do  return  to  us 
each  year  and  each  year  they  bring  the  wonder  of  a  new  season.  What 
made  them  go,  and  how  did  they  happen  to  start  back,  and  what  taught 
them  to  stop  off  at  the  same  place  where  they  were  born  last  year?  Any- 
body can  ask  the  question,  and  nobody  can  answer  it.  It  is  just  one  little 
fragment  of  the  universal  mystery  of  nature,  of  which  we  lake  so  much 
for  granted  and  of  which  we  can  explain  nothing. 


New  Fangled  Schools 


They  taught  him  how  to  hemstitch  and  they  taught  him  how  to  sing, 
And  how  to  make  a  basket  out  of  variegated  string, 
And  how  to  fold  a  paper  so  he  wouldn't  hurt  his  thumb, 
They  taught  a  lot  to  Bertie,  but  he 

couldn't 
do  a 
sum. 

They  taught  him  how  to  mold  the  head  of  Hercules  in  clay. 
And  how  to  tell  the  diff'rence  'twixt  the  blue  bird  and  the  jay, 
And  how  to  sketch  a  horsie  in  a  little  picture  frame, 
But  strangely  they  forgot  to  teach  him 

how  to 

spell  his 

name. 

Now,  Bertie's  pa  was  cranky,  and  he  went  one  day  to  find 
What  'twas  they  did  that  made  his  son  so  backward  in  the  mind 
"T  don't  want  Bertie  wrecked."  he  cried,  his  temper  far  from  cool, 
"I   wanted  him  educated !"  so  he 

took  him 
out  of 

school. 
— Sacred  Heart  Review. 

THE  POET  AGAIN! 

He  had  long  hair  and  a  pensive  look.  He  wrote  a  poem  entitled 
"Why  Do  I  Live?"     He  signed  it  Augustus  and  sent  it  to  a  magazine. 

The  editor  wrote  him  as  follows:  "My  dear  Augustus,  the  reason 
why  you  live  is  because  you  sent  the  poem  by  mail  instead  of  bringing 
it  personally." — Paris  Modes. 


We're  Chums,  You  See 


They  wonder  why  I  run  and  tell 

Of  every  little  thing, 
And  say  Fm  such  a  baby  boy. 

Tied  to  an  apron  string. 
But  truly  I  don't  blame  them  much  : 

They're  different  from  me ; 
M>    mother  knows  just  what  is  what. 

Because  we're  chums,  you  see. 

When  things  are  in  a  tangle-up. 

And  tempers  snarling,  too  ; 
When  some  one  needs  a  whipping  bad, 

(And  maybe  it  is  you) 
She  never  scolds  nor  makes  a  fuss, 

But  sweet  as  sweet  can  be. 
Will  try  to  help  a  fellow  out. 

Because  we're  chums,  you  see. 

She  ciphers  with  me  on  the  slate. 

Then  helps  me  read  and  spell. 
And  makes  me  study  hard  and  learn 

To  say  my  lessons  well. 
And  mother's  great  in  games ;  she  likes 

To  play  as  well  as  we ; 
When  one  side  wins,  she's  just  as  glad, 

Because  we're  chums,  you  see. 

I'm  sorry  for  those  other  chaps- 

I  pity  ev'ry  one ; 
Thev'd  love  to  have  a  chum  like  mine 

For  all  they're  poking  fun. 
Some  mothers  are  too  tired,  I  know. 

And  others  do  not  care 
To  bother  with  the  little  boys, 

Their  plays  and  studies  share. 

But  mine — She's  just  the  very  best 

Of  loving  friends  to  me. 
And.  oh,  I'm  such  a  happy  son, 

Because  we're  chums,  vou  see. 


Book  Reviews 

Religious  Questions  of  the  Day,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  McDon- 
ald, D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Victoria.  Vol.  ill.  New  York :  Christian  Press 
Association.     1911. 

Meditations  on  the   Blessed  Virgin,   from  the  German  of  the   Rev. 

Francis    Gabrini,    S.    J.      New    edition    carefully  revised    by    Rt-    Rev. 

Alexanded  McDonald,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Victoria.  New  York:  Christian 
Press  Association.     1911. 

These  two  handsome  volumes  witness  to  the  untiring  labors  of  the 
Bishop  of  Victoria.  The  third  volume  of  his  ''Religious  Questions  of 
the  Day"  continues  the  vigorous  exposure  of  certain  modernistic 
theories  and  tendencies.  The  learned  and  able  prelate  holds  up  to  well 
deserved  ridicule  the  incurable  weakness  of  the  fashionable  school  of 
Higher  Criticism.  This  weakness  has  its  root  in  an  unwarranted  ex- 
tension of  the  theory  of  evolution  that  accepts  as  an  axiom  a  recent 
great  improvement  in  the  average  human  mind.  The  Bishop  of  Vic- 
toria quietly  objects  that  this  supposed  improvement  is  not  warranted 
by  facts,  that  the  writers  of  inspired  Scripture,  though  they  may  have 
written  three  thousand  years  ago,  must  be  credited  with  just  as  much 
common  sense  as  their  present  day  critics.  And  he  proves  this  so 
convincingly  as  to  make  the  reader  feel  that  the  lack  ot  common  sense 
is  not  on  the  ancients'  but  on  the  moderns'  side.  All  the  articles  grip 
the  attention  and  almost  compel  perusal.  Particularly  interesting,  how- 
ever, are:  "The  Bible  and  the  Higher  Criticism,"  "A  Xovel  with  a 
Purpose,"  "The  Firmament,"  and  "The  Date  of  our  Lord's  Birth." 
Though  the  Christian  Press  Association  is  the  first  American  publish- 
ing company  that  has  succeeded  in  producing  at  a  reasonable  price,, 
books  as  well  printed  and  as  light  (in  paper  and  binding)  as  English 
books,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  proofreader  has  overlooked 
page  96,  line  4,  the  substitution  of  "tenacity"  for  what  must  have  been, 
in  the  manuscript,   "tenuity." 

It  is  a  high  recommendation  for  Father  Gabrini's  "Meditations  on 
the  Blessed  Virgin"  that  so  distinguished  and  discriminating  an  author 

as  Bishop  McDonald  should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  revise  anil  pub- 
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lish  this  translation.  It  contains  fifty-two  meditations  comprising  alt 
the  life,  privileges  and  virtues  of  Our  Blessed  Lady-  The  ideas  are  for 
the  most  part  very  suggestive  and  will  easily  furnish  matter  for  pious 
and  practical  reflections. 

X.   B. — Religious  books  are    reviewed   by   competent    theologians- — 
(Ed.) 


MAGAZINES. 

The  Catholic  Educational  Review,  from  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion of  The  Catholic  University  of  America,  made  its  first  appearance 
with  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  was  not  received  in  time  for  a 
notice  in  the  February  Helper. 

It  is  a  welcome  addition  to  Catholic  periodical  literature.  That  it 
is  worthy  of  its  home  is  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  given  it.  The 
Edtors  are  Rev.  Edward  A.  Pace,  Ph.D.,  S.  T.  D.,  and  Rev-  Edward 
Shields,  Ph.D.,  LL.  D.,  both  professors  in  the  University.  The  initial 
article,  "The  Papacy  and  Education."  is  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Pace.  The  fact 
that  the  Church  is  a  teaching  organization,  with  power  to  transmit  its 
inheritance  through  human  agencies,  and  that  it  possesses  "a  definite 
body  of  truth"  to  transmit,  is  stated  and  proven.  Such  being  the  case, 
the  Church  has  much  to  do  with  edncation-  Attention  is  directed  to 
the  important  part  the  Papacy  "has  wielded  in  building  up  our  civiliza- 
tion." "The  Playground  Movement,"  by  Rev.  John  J.  McCoy,  deals 
with  the  present  movement  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word.  The  need 
of  play,  and  of  so  directing  it  that  the  children  will  be  benefited  thereby 
is  presented  for  consideration.  Other  articles  arc :  "The  Pastor  in 
Pulncation,"  by  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  T.  J.  Shahan,  1).  1).:  "Jesuit  Ednca- 
tion in  America,"  by  Rev.  Robert  Swickerath,  S.  J.:  and  "The  Teaching 
of  Religion,"  by  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Shields,  Ph.  I)-  A  large  number  of 
topics  were  grouped  under  the  headings:  "The  Teachers'  [nstitute," 
"Survey  of  the  Field,"  "Discussions."  "Current  Events,"  "Reviews  and 
Notices." 


Our  Blessed  Lady 

All  is  divine 

which  the  Highest  has  mack-. 
Through  the  days  that  He  wrought, 

till  the  day  when  He  stay'd ; 
Above  and  below, 

within  and  around. 
From  the  centre  of  space, 

to  its  uttermost  bound. 

In  beauty  surpassing 

the  Universe  smiled, 
On  the  morn  of  its  birth, 

like  an  innocent  child. 
Or  like  the  rich  bloom 

of  some  delicate  flower; 
And  the  Father  rejoiced 

in  the  work  of  His  power. 
Yet  worlds  brighter  still, 

and  a  brighter  than  those, 
And  a  brighter  again. 

He  had  made,  had  He  chose; 
And  you  never  could   name 

that  conceivable  best, 
To   exhaust  the  resources 

the  Maker  possess'd. 

But  I  know  of  one  work 

of  His  Infinite  Hand, 
Which  special  and  singular 

ever  must  stand  ; 
So  perfect,  so  pure, 

and  of  gifts   such  a  store, 
That  even  Omnipotence 

ne'er  shall  do  more. 
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The  freshness  of  May, 

and  the  sweetness  of  June, 
And  the  fire  of  July 

in  its  passionate  noon, 
Munificent  August, 

September  serene, 
Are  together  no  match 

for  my  glorious  Queen. 

O  Mary,  all  months 

and  all  days  are  thine  own. 
In  thee  lasts  their  joyousness, 

when  they  are   gone ; 
And  we  give  to  thee  May, 

not  because  it  is  best, 
But  because  it  comes  first, 

and  is  pledge  of  the  rest. 

— Cardinal  Newman. 


WEATHER  AT  GABRIELS  DURING 

Mar. 

Maximum  temperature   36 

Minimum  temperature    15 

Precipitation     2.36 

Prevailing  wind   N.  W. 

Clear  days   13 

Partly  cloudy  days    3 

Cloudy    15 


The  Judge — "I  shall  have  the  next  person  who  interrupts  put  into 
the  street  immediately."  The  Prisoner  (leading  somewhat  forlorn 
hope) — ''Hip!  Pip!  Hooray!" — Black  and  White. 


Apl. 

May. 

55 

75 

24 

43 

0.70 

2.95 

N.  W. 

W. 

18 

L6 

9 

11 

3 

1 

The  Sisters  of  Mercy  with  heartfelt  grati- 
tude thank  the  kind  friends  who  made  the 
Equestrian  Fete  such  a  phenomenal  success. 
They  earnestly  pray  that  the  good  God  will 
abundantly  reward  the  generous  charity  of  these 
kind  benefactors.  In  the  next  number  of 
"Forest  Leaves"  a  complete  report  will  be  given 
of  the  money  received  and  how  it  was  spent. 


Three-year-old  Catalpa  Tree 


Reporting  of  Tuberculosis 

Reporting  of  living  cases  of  tuberculosis  is  now  required  by  law  or 
health  regulation  in  25  states,  while  in  28  states  and  territories,  no  pro- 
vision whatever  is  made  for  keeping  record  of  cases  of  this  infectious 
disease,  according  to  a  statement  published  to-day  by  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  in  its  official 
organ,  the  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life  for  June. 

Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia,  Kansas,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michi- 
gan, Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont, 
are  placed  in  the  honor  class  as  having  laws  which  provide  specifically 
for  the  reporting  of  tuberculosis  and  which  make  provision  for  the 
proper  registration  of  living  cases  of  this  disease.  In  fourteen  other 
states,  laws  or  regulations  of  the  state  boards  of  health  require  that 
tuberculosis  be  reported  simply  as  one  of  a  list  of  infectious  diseases. 
These  states  are,  Alabama,  California,  Indiana,  Iowa.  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee, 
Utah,  Washington  and  Wisconsin. 

The  following  28  states  and  territories  have  no  provision  whatever 
for  the  reporting  or  registration  of  tuberculosis  cases  :  Arizona,  Alaska, 
Arkansas,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Illi- 
nois, Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Philippine 
Islands,  Porto  Rico,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas.  Virginia, 
West  Virginia  and  Wyoming. 

Several  cities  in  non-registration  states,  as  for  instance.  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  have  local  ordinances  requiring 
that  tuberculosis  be  reported.  In  all,  there  are  about  LOO  cities  in  the 
United  States  which  have  ordinances  of  this  nature. 

Th.  National  Association  insists  that  the  first  requisite  for  a  com- 
prehensive campaign  for  the  elimination  of  tuberculosis  in  a  state  or 
city  is  a  well-enforced  law  requiring  that  every  living  case  of  tubercu- 
losis be  reported  to  the  health  authorities. 


Happy  they    who,  fearing  God,  fear  none  but  Him! — Fenelon. 


Our    Dead 

All !  if  beside  the  dead 

Slumbered  the  pain  ! 
Ah  !  if  the  hearts  that  bled 

Slept  with  the  slain  ! 
If  the  grief  died — but  no  ; 
Death  will   not  have  it   so. 

— Henry  Austin  Dobson. 

Nay,  for  those  very  dead 

Long  be  our  pain  ! 
Not  yet  have  our  hearts  bled 

Enough  for  their  gain. 
On  let  our  grief  then  flow : 
Love  and  Faith  will  it  so. 

— Lewis  Drummond,  S.  J. 


We  are  foolish,  and  without  excuse  foolish,  in  speaking  of  the  "supe- 
riority'' of  one  sex  to  the  other,  as  if  they  could  be  compared  in  similar 
things.  Each  has  what  the  other  has  not ;  each  completes  the  other, 
They  are  in  nothing  alike,  and  the  hapipness  and  perfection  of  both 
and  is  completed  by  the  other.  They  are  in  nothing  alike,  and  the  hap- 
piness and  perfection  of  both  depends  on  each  asking  and  receiving  from 
the  other  what  the  other  onlv  can  give.  — Ruskin. 


LIFE. 

The  power  that  lifts  the  leaf  above 

And  sends  the  root  below, 
Sustains  the  heart  in  brother-love 

And  makes  its  heavenward  grow. 

— Tabb. 


From  the  Editors  Chair 

The  Editor's  Chair,  at  its  present  sitting,  is  dipping  its  feet  in  salt 
water.  The  timber  of  this  chair  is  of  the  Adirondack  forests,  but  most 
timber  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  So  with  a  pretense  of  defending  the 
treasures  grown  of  land,  the  aforesaid  Chair,  becoming  for  the  time  a 
really  and  truly  Easy  Chair,  plants  itself  on  the  sands  of  the  shore  and, 
like  an  illustrious  pagan  of  old,  says  to  the  tide:  "Thus  far  shalt  thou 
come,  and  no  farther."  And  ever  with  the  same  result.  The  sea  surge 
must  have  its  fling,  and  the  Chair,  forced  to  retreat,  tries  another  tack. 
This  is  a  nautical  tack  and  not  the  one  sometimes  found  in  the  pedagogical 
chair. 

Thuswise  :  Why  should  we  rebel  against  the  sea?  Is  it  not  the 
mother  of  the  land"''  Again,  is  it  not  the  salt  of  the  earth?  Or,  again, 
is  it  not  (asking  the  pardon  of  our  temperance  friends )  the  world's 
greatest  distillery?  With  the  stamp  of  the  approving  sun,  and  borne  in 
post  haste  by  those  couriers,  the  breezes,  does  the  sea  not  send  messages 
of  blessing  to  all  the  forest  trees  and  all  the  forest  leaves  ? 

There  is  great  concern  about  the  conservation  of  the  resources  of 
the  land.  No  one  is  worrying  about  conserving  the  sea.  But  if  the  sea 
should  not  be  saved,  heaven  preserve  us ! 

The  Editor's  Chair  finds  that  it  is  getting  into  deep  water.  But 
that  is  a  summer  privilege.  And  who's  afraid?  So  long  as  it  keeps  oft" 
the  rocks  (for  the  Editor's  Chair  is  not  a  rocking  chair)  who  shall 
begrudge  this  bit  of  office  furniture  the  ramblings  of  its  vacation? 

Finally,  if  reciprocity  is  a  good  tiling,  why  should  there  not  be  an 
exchange  at  least  of  salutations  between  the  woods  and  the  waters? 
Why  should  not  the  northern  pine  launch  itself  upon  the  ample  surface 
of  the  sea?  Ugh!  Just  got  a  mouthful  of  salt  water!  Check  that 
Chair  to  Gabriels,  where  the  waters  are  sweet  and  the  rummer  sky  is 
screened  with  green.    ''Skoal!     To  the  Northland !     Skoal'" 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE 

&uniitiQ  (Eompaninn 

An  Illustrated  Weekly  for  the  Young 
People,  published  during-  the  Scholastic 
year,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
ember  and  continuing  for  forty  weeks, 
until  the  close  of  school  in  June. 

FORTY  ISSUES  EACH  YEAR 
Single  Subscriptions,  $1    a   Year 

Clubs  of  ten  or  more  receive  special 
and  large  discounts.  Write  for  club 
rates;  state  number  of  copies  required 
each  week. 

Teachers'  Monthly 
Magazine 

One  Dollar  a  Year 

The  Sunday  Companion  Pub.  Co. 

234-235  Broadway,  near  Barclay  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


B.  Ellen  Burke,  Pres  M.  J.  Burke,  Secy. 

M.  A    Daily.  Treai. 


THE  HELPER 


"For  the  gathering  and  preservation  of  its  unrecorded 
stores  and  traditions.  For  the  saving  of  The  'Great 
North  Woods,'  and  for  the  advancement  of  its 
broad  human  interest  " 

Pocket  size  one  dollar  a  year.  Ten  cents  a  number 

Guide  Books  and  Maps 

The  Adirondack^  Illustrated,  issued  annually, 
288  pages,  Price  25  cents;   Cloth,  50  cents. 

Lake  George  and  Lake  Chamblain,  historical 
and  descriptive.    Price  25  cents;  Cloth  50  cents. 

►lab  of  the  Adirondack  Wilderness,  Pocket 
edition  on  map  bound  paper.  Cloth  cover  $1 ;  paper 
cover  50  cents. 

Forest  and  Stream— "it   is  the  most  complete  map  of  the 
Adirondack  region  ever  published." 
Shooting    and    Fishing—  "State   officers    consult    it   and 
the  Fish  Commissioners  depend  upon    it  for    use   of  the 
State  Game  Protectors." 

Hab  of  Lake  George,  Scale  one  mile  to  an  inch 
Approved  and  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Engineer 
and  Surveyor  1880.  Pocket  edition  50  cents;  paper 
25  cents. 

Lake  Chamblain,  scale  2%  miles  to  an  inch 
Pocket  edition  50  cents;  paper  25  cents. 

Chart  of  Lake  George,  Hydographic  survey  of 
1906,  $2.50. 

Sent  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  Price. 

S.  R.  STODDARD,  Publisher 

GI,BXS  FAXtltS,  NEW  YORK 


St.  Joseph's  Academy 


BRASHER  FALLS,  N.  Y.,  ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 


A  Boarding  School  for  young  Ladies,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 
High  School,  Music,  Art  and  Commercial  Courses.  Students  prepared  for 
College,  Normal  and  Training  Classes.  Registered  by  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  School  re-opens  Tuesday,  September  7.  For  catalogue 
terms,  etc.,  address  SISTER  SUPERIOR. 
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FOR  SALE 


A  comfortable  five  room  house,  with  barn  and  one  acre 
of  land,  desirable  location,  near  railroad  station  and  school. 
Vegetables,  Meat,  Milk  and  Eggs  can  be  procured  near 
by.  The  owner  has  bought  a  farm  at  a  distance  and 
will  sell  at  a  sacrifice  for  cash.  Address  all  communi- 
cations to  the 

EDITOR  OF  FOREST  LEAVES 


A.  FORTUNE  *  CO. 


Dealers  in 


Fnrnitnre,    Bedding,     Carpets, 
Tapestries,  Window  Shades  etc. 


? 


SaranacLake.  N.Y.  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 


Kendall's    Pharmacy 


Prescription  Work 
and     Drags    Only 


y 


On  Main  Street     Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y, 


ADIRONDACK  POST  CARDS 

Send  15  Cents  in  Stamps 

and  we'll  forward  by  return  mail, 

12   assorted    Souvenir    Fost  Card 

Views   of   the    Adirondacks.  No 
two  alike. 

W\  O.  LEONARD  <§c  CO. 

SARANAC  LAKE,  N.  Y 
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J.  A.  Outterson,  President  B  R.  ClarK,  Treas.  and  Secy. 

L.  F.  Lehr,  Vice-President 


MALONE  PAPER  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  of 


Manilla  and  Envelope  Paper 


MALONE, 


NEW  YORK 


RIVERSIDE 

INN 

PINE  &  CORBETT,  Props. 


The  Leading  Hotel  in  Town. 
Open  all  the  Year.  75  Rooms, 
30  with  Private  Baths.  Rates 
$2.50  per  Day  and  Up. 
Weekly  Rates,  Booklet,  etc., 
on  Application. 


Saranac  Lake,    New  York 


McMillan    Woolen    Mills 

LAWRENCE    WEBSTER  &  CO. 


Manufacturers  of 

THE  MCMILLAN  PANTS* 


Guarantee  Them  All  Wool  and  Not  to  Rip 

WE   MAKE  THE   PANTS 
WE   MAKE    THE  CLOTH 


MALONE, 


NEW  YORK 


ADVER  TISEMENTS 


JOHN  E.  LARRABEE 

Heavy  and  Shelf  Hardware,  Tools, 
Contractors'    and    Mill    Supplies 

3  and  5  Market  Street,  AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 

W.  E.  Smallman  H.  Y.  Spencer 

SMALLMAN  &  SPENCER 

Manufacturers  of 

Roller  Flour,  Granulated  Meal,  Shorts,  Bran,  Feed,  &c 

Clapboards,  Shingles,   Lath  and  Lumber  Bailed  Hay  and  Straw 

MALONE,  N.  Y. 

Theo.   J.  Yund  Thos.   F.  Kennedy  Chas.  C.   Yund 

YUND,  KENNEDY  &  YUND 

Manufacturers  of 

Men's  Knitted   Underwear 

AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 
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Chalmers   Knitting 
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Old  Phone  90-J 


New  Phone  57 


O'CONNOR  &  FOWLER 

Dealers    in 

D.  &  H.  and  Lehigh  Steam  and 
Smithing  Coal 

WOOD,  CEMENT,   LIME 
Office  and   Railroad  Pockets 

Leonard  and  Maple  Sts.,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Canal  Yard  Corner.Glen  and  Canal  Streets 


House  Furnishing  Goods 


Saddlery  Hardware 


FRANK  S.  DEAN 

Dealer   in 

Stoves  and  General   Hardware 

Including 

IRON,  STEEL  AND  CARRIAGI 


72  East  Main  Street, 


AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 


Byron   Lapham,   Pres.  J.    M.   Coolidge,   Vice-President  A.  W.  Sherman,  Cashier 

JUtrat  National  lank 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


COM  PLIMEMTS     OF 


B.  B.  FOWLER  CO 

GLENS  FALLS.   N.  Y. 


GRIFFING  y  LELAND  CO. 

CARRAGE     REPOSITORY 

Glens  Falls  Buckboards 

A    SPECIALTY 

Wagons,  Harness,  and  Horse  Goods  of  Ail  kinds 

FUR  COATS  AND    ROBES 

Livery,  Boarding  and  Sales  Stables 

44  and  46  Glen  St.,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


WEIL-RAMSAY  COMPANY 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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The  Glens  Falls  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  High    Grade 

AMERICAN  PORTLAND  CEMENT 


GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


THE   YORKE  SHIRT  CO 


Salesroom  29  Union  Square,  New  York 


Office  and  Factory,  GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 


McMULLEN-LEAVENS    COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Shirt       WleL\^Gir^> 

Factories,    Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
783-785  Broadway,  Cor.  Tentk  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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STANDARD  WALL  PAPER  CO. 


HUDSON  FALLS, 


NEW  YORK 


F=».   F3.  BRALEY 

Wall  Paper.  Window  Shades,  Crockery, 

School     Books,    Blank     Books,     Miscel- 
laneous Books,   and   Stationery. 

STANDARD  (TEXTILE  COMPANY 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

133  Glen  Street 

GLENS  FALLS,     NEW  YORK 

f  Mpitn  National  lank 


HUDSON     FALLS.     N.    Y. 
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Capital  $100,000  Surplus  and  Profits  $76,000  Deposits  $710,000 

The  City  National  BanK  of  Pittsburgh 

PLATTSBURGH,  N.  Y. 


John  F.  O'Brien,  President  John  Haughran,  Vice-President  C.  E.  Inman,  Cashier 

J.    M.   Wever,    Presi   ent  R.   H.    Guibord,  Vice-President 

The  Merchants  National  Bank 

PLATTSBURGH,    N.  Y. 

CAPITOL,  $100,000 

W.    L.  Wever,   Cashier  H.    H.    Parmerter,   Assistant   Cashier 

DOCK   AND   COAL  COMPANY 


Flour  and  Feed,  Lumber, 
Lime  and  Cement 

PLATTSBURGH,  NEW  YORK 
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"UNIFOLD"  DAVENPORT 

PATENTED  JAN.   3,  1911 


Manufactured  by 

BINGHAMTON  LOUNGE  CO, 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y, 


ONLY  ONE  SIMPLE 

Operation  changes 
this  piece  of  furniture 
from  a  beautiful 

DAVENPORT 

to  a  comfortable  sani- 
tary      BED 


Ask  your  furniture 
dealer  to  see  them. 
We  do  not  retail. 


THE    STURTEVANT-LARRABEE    CO. 

BINGHAMTON  ELECTRICAL  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Carriage  and  Sleigh 

D.  D.  Blanding,  President 

Builders 

^ 

141    State   Street 

BINGHAMTON,                  NEW  YORK 

BINGHAMTON,                 NEW  YORK 

WILLIAM      H.      WHITNER 

NOYES     COMB    COMPANY 

Importer  and   Packer  ef 

Leaf  Tobacco 

J.   K.   Noyes,    President 

25-26  Wall   Street 

BINGHAMTON,                 NEW  YORK 

BINGHAMTON,                NEW   YORK 

COMPLIMENTS      OF 


JAMES   B.   NEED   &  CO 

BINGHAMTON,     N.    Y. 
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Compliments  of 


THE  KILMER  CO. 


BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


ENDICOTT,  JOHNSON  &  CO. 


Hide    to    Retailer 


Better  Shoes  for  Less  Money 


ENDICOTT,        -  -  -        NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


YOU  CAN  DO  YOUD  FAMILY  WASHING 

In  your  home  by  electricity  for  two  cents 

The  following  are  using  the  1900  electric  washer.  St.  Francis  Hospital, 
Glen  Oak,  Peoria;  St.  Patrick's  School,  510  Hohnson,  Peoria;  Sacret  Heart 
Academy,  412  N.Madison,  Peoria;  St.  Margaret's  Convent,  17  Louisburg  Sq., 
Boston;  St.  George  School,,  Newport,  R.  I  ,  Visitation  -Convent,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  The  Academy  of  the  Holy 
Name,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  School  Sisters  Notre  Dame,  221  W.  22nd  Place,  Chicago; 
Sisters  of  Christian  Charity,  St.  Augustine  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  DESCRIPTION 

THE  1900  WASHER   COMPANY 

Binghamton,  New  YorK 


JOHN   F.   RILEY,   A.   M.   R.  A.  Pres. 
BINGHAMTON  SC  HOOL  of  BUSINESS,  Inc. 

Day  or  evening.  Civil  Service,  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand, 
English,  5000  Positions.  BINGHAMTON.  N.  V. 

commercial  e::yil::i 
and  box  ::. 

BENJ.  B.  McFADDEN,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


BINGHAMTON, 


NEW  YORK 


McTighe  Grocery  Co, 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

* 
OUR    SPECIALTIES 

Tea,  Coffee  and  Molasses 


Fayette  Street 
BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


H.  A.  Niles,  Pres..        D.  D.  Kinney,  Vie-Pres.  and  Mgr. 
B.   R.   Kinney.  Secretary  and  Treasurer 


NILES-KINNEY  CO. 

Wholesale 

Eggs,  Butter  and  Cheese 


247  Water  Street, 


BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y 


ADVERTISEMEi 


JOSEPH  P.  MANGAN 

Attorney  and  Counselor-at-Law 
Binghamton,  X.  Y. 

204-205  Phelps  Building 


A.  L.  BOWES  &  CO. 
Binghamton,    N.    Y. 

Save  Half  Your  Cigar  Money 

For   Particulars  Address 

JOHN  B.  ROGERS  &  CO. 

THE     PIONEERS' 

Send   for  Catalogue 

BINGHAMTON,                NEW  YORK 

THE  SALO  MFG.  COMPANY 

J.    B.    SALO,  President 

Artistic     Lamps     for     Elec- 
tricity     and       Gas.        Metal 
Clock  Dials,  Signs  and  Plates 

BINGHAMTON,                 NEW  YORK 

DARE  LUMBER  COMPANY 

Manufacturers    of 

Quaker  Gray  Cedar  Shingles 
Bartlett  &  Company 

SPECIAL    AGENTS 
BINGHAMTON,                NEW   YORK 

W.  G.   FAATZ.  Pres.                           W.  C   KING,  Sec. 
G.  A.   REYNOLl'S.  Yice-Pres           G   H.  FAATZ,  Treas 

TheFaatz-Reynolds  Felting  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

WOOL   FELTS 

719  Broadway                                    Miir,  Orlice  and   Milll 
NEW   YORK                                        LESTERSHIRE,   N.  Y. 

R   A.  GRAY 

Parlor  City   Paper 
Box  Company 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

GLOBE  LAUNDRY  CO.,  Inc. 
Carpets  and  Rugs  Cleaned 

Goods  Called  for  and  Delivered 
39-40  WALL  ST.,                   BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

S.  O.  &  J.   K.   LACEY 

Architects 

414-415  PHELPS  BLOC,          BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
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Compliments    of 

THE  JOS.  LAURER  BREW.  CO. 

AND 
JOHN  EHRESMAN  &  COMPANY 

Binghamton,  New  York 


FOWLER-CURTIS    CO. 


Makers  of 


Linen  Collars  and  Cuffs 

FACTORIES,  GLENS  FALLS    AND   ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
NEW  YORK   Salesroom:  3.  5,  &  7  West  22d  St.,  CHICAGO    Salesroom:  300  Fifth  Ave. 


GRASS  SEEDS 

If  you  want   the   BEST,    insist   on   getting 

CONKLIN'S     FANCY     RE-CLEANED. 

There  are  none  "just  as  good*'.  The  BEST 
SEEDS  are  the  only  kind  for  any  farmer 
to  sow.      Cheap  seeds  are  dear  at  any  price 


POULTRY  FOODS 

Arrow  Egg  Food  and  Arrow  Chick 
Food  are  the  highest  quality  in  these  goods. 
Made  up  like  a  Doctor's  prescription;  just 
the  right  proportions  of  just  the  right 
ingrediens.  'Let  your  poultry  prove  it 
to  you. 


E.  W.  CONKLIN  &  SON, Inc 


WHOLESALE  ONLY! 


BINGHAMTON, 


NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMEXTS 


C.  E.  HOLDEN,  President  W.  E.  CLEARY,  Vice-Pres.  J.  H.  RILEY,  Sec.  and  Trea. 

Lake  Champlain  Transportation  Co. 

"THE    LINE" 

Towing  between  Waterford  and  St.  Johns,  P.  Q. 

Transportation  to  and  from  all  point  in  Canada 

OFFICES   AT 

17     South    Street,    New    York      Three  Rivers,  P.  Q. 
St.  Johns,  P.  Q.  Ill  Mountain  Hill,  Quebec,  P.Q. 

HEAD  OFFICE,  WHITEHALL,  N.  Y. 


STAR  SPRING  BED  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Brass     and      Iron       Bedsteads 

Woven  Wire  and  Metalic 

Spring:    Beds 

BED  DEPARTMENT,  45-59  Branford  St. 

Telephone  Connections 

113-115  N.  J.  R.  R.  AVE.,  NEWARK,  N.J. 


MAULBETSCH  &  WHITTEMORE  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Cases  and  Satchels  for 
Musical  Instruments 

Telephone    Connection 

Cor.  Cross  and  Spring  Streets,         NEWARK,  N.  J. 

One  Block  East  of  New  Lackawanna  R.  R.  Station 


J.  M.  QUINBY  &  COMPANY 

Automobiles  and  Carriages 


NEWARK, 


NEW  JERSEY 


TONKS   BROTHBRS    CO. 

Manufacturers   of 

Pearl      Goods 


Cable  Address  "Tonks' 


Cor.  High  Street  and  Boyden  Place,      NEWARK,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Collars  *™i  Cuffs 


MADE  OF  LINEN 

15<  TSS  25 * 


i 


1 


E.   H.  Craver 


J.   C.   Covvee 


W.  C.  Baxter 


CRAVER,    COWEE     &    BAXTER 
Goal       Deeilei-^ 


Telephone     Connection 


51  RIVER  STREET, 


TROY,  N.  Y. 


Aird-Don  Company 


FORMERLY    COHOES    TUBE    WORKS 

Dealers    in 


Wrought  Iron  Pipe  and  Plumbing  and  Steam  Heating  Supplies 


Office  and  Warehouse,  409  to  415  River  Street, 


TROY.  N.  Y. 


John  J.   Ryan,   President  James  H.  Shine,  Secretary,  Joseph  J.   Murphy,  Treasurer 

(UNITED  WASTE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Cotton,  Wool  and  Merino  Shoddies,  Cotton  Bats  and 
Wholesale  Dealers  in  Waste 


JACKSON  AND  RIVER  STREETS, 


TROY,  N.  Y. 


McLE0D&HENRYCo 

v\\    HIGH    GRADE 


FIREBRICK 


TROY.N.Y 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Grange  Sard 


ALBANY,  N.-Y. 


M.  J.    HAWKINS 

Heating,  Ventilating,   Power  Contractor 

Both  Telephones 
44  ORANGE  ST.,  7  VAN  TROMP  ST.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


Francis  Shields,  Pres.,  C.  A.  Shields,  Vice-Pres.,  Francis  A.  Shields,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

Established  1850  Incorporated  1907 

SHIELDS  &  SONS 

TOBACCO      MANUFACTURERS 

"Blue  Line"     "Even-Up"     "Sea-Spray" 

31,  33,  35  and  37  CHURCH  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  Y . 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Sleep  on  a  Paradise  Bed  Spring  at  night  and  and  you  won't 
sleep  on  your  job  the  next  day.    The 

PARADISE  BED  SPRING 

fits  the  body— gives  perfect  relaxation.     Noisless,  sanitary,  non-sagging 

$6,  AT  ALL  DEALERS.  30  NIGHTS  TRIAL  ALLOWED 

Made  only  by 

nAjollLDAKlrl  -  Rochester 


Chas.  F.  North                                                Chas.  F.  Doyle 

FRANK  B.  GRAVES 

ANCHOR  KNITTING  MILLS 

Successors    to 

nor  Hosiery  Mi 

Dealer  in 

Cotton    and    Wool,    and     manufacturer     of     all 
kinds  Garnetted  Stock,  Cotton  Waste,  Shoddies, 
Wiping  Waste,  Packing  Waste,  Remnants,  Etc. 
Also     all     kinds    of    Hosiery     and     Underwear 

Manufacturers  of 

Clippings. 

KNITTED    UNDERWEAR 

CABLE  ADDRESS  "GRAVES  ALBANY" 

Church  and  Arch  Streets 

COHOES,                                   NEW  YORK 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

THE  BEVERWYCK  CO 

ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


EMPIRE  KNITTING  MILLS 

JOHN    A.    NUTTALL    &    COMPANY 

Manufacturers    of    Fleeced     Lined    Underwear 

COHOES,    N.   Y. 


AD  VBRTISBMBNTS 


W£&j%^&.$$zMi& 


250  ROOMS  EVERY  ROOM  WITH  BATH 


The  Broztell 

Frank  A.  Probst,    Proprietor 


Telephone  4220  Madison 


PIFTH     AVE.     AND     TWENTY-SEVENTH     ST., 
NEW  YORK    CITY 


m*m&&m&**m&  **  * 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Joseph  Gutman,  President  C.  Sai£mann,  Treasurer 

Ed&ar  B.  Goldstein,  Vice-President  J.  Kahn,  Secretary 


PACIFIC  NOVELTY  CO. 

HAIR  ORNAMENTS 


Works — Derby,  Conn.,  Leominster,  Mass. 
4J=5f  E=  nth  St.,  cor.  University  Place  NEW  YORK 

RUDOLPH  E.  SCHIRMER,  President 


G.  SCHIRMER.  Inc. 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK 

Cable  Address,  Schirmer,  New  York 
Telephone,  Stuyvesant  5063 


3  East  43d  Street  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


m 
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Laidlaw  &  Co.     fc 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE     PEERLESS 

MOTOR    CAR 

COMPANY 


OF    NEW    YORK 


mM 


1760  BROADWAY, 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Schinasi's    Egyptian    Cigarettes 


SOLD  ALL  OVER 


Our  Leading  Brands  Are 

ROYAL  NATURAL 

Plain  or  Cork  Tips,  20c  per  Box  15c  per  Box 

EGYPTIAN  PRETTIEST 

10c  per  Box 


OFFICE  AND  SALESROOMS,  32-34  WEST  100th  STREET 


Emil  Berolzheimer,   President  Leopold  Ansbacher,  Treasurer 

Samuel  Kraus,  Vice-President  Charles    S.  Braisted,  Secretary 


Eagle  Pencil  Company 

Manufacturers  and  Patentees  of 

EAGLE  PENCILS 

Patented  April  3d,  I860 

Office  and  Salesroom,  73  Franklin  St.,        Works  710-732  E.  14th  St.,  New  York 
Furtft,  Germany;  Vienna,  Austria;  London,  England;  Paris,  France 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


HUYLER'S 


Manufacturers  of  Gocoa  and  Chocolates 


Office  and  Factory  60,  62  and  64  Irving  Place,  Corner  18th  Street 

NE.W  YORK 

Columbia  Storage   Warehouses 


eHARLES  R.  S<JWL,  Pres. 


Office,  149  Columbus  Avenue 
141-155  Columbus  Avenue,  56-62  West  67th  Street 

NEW   YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Qoilwelt  Lead  Go. 


LAFAYETTE  AND  WALKER  STS. 


NEW    YORK 


Hotel  San  Remo 

Central  Park,  West  74-75  Streets 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

M.    BRENNAN'S    SONS 


THOMAS  F.  BRENNAN 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


The  New  Steinway 

Five-Foot-  Ten-Inch 

Miniature  Grand 
Piano 

(Trade  Marked) 
i9  proving  a  constant  and 
increasing  source  of  won- 
derment  and    delight   to  all 
musicians     and    music  -  lovers. 
Scientific  experiments  and  acous- 
tical researches  have  determined  the 
exact  size,  namely,  five  feet  ten  inches, 
necessary    to    reproduce    the    remark- 
able attributes  and  qualities  of  our  larger 
Grand  Pianos.      Any  Grand  under  this  size 
crosses  the  danger  line,   as  it   cannot  yield    a 
tonal    result    superior    to    that    of    the    discarded 
Square    or    the    present   Upright    Piano.      The    full, 
rich  and  sweet  tone  of  the  Steinway  Miniature   Grand 
and  its  dainty  appearance  are  already  giving  the  utmost 
satisfaction  to  thousands  of  purchasers,  and  we  recommend 
a  thorough  examination  and  trial  of  this  unique  instrument  to 
anybody  desirous  of  possessing  a  Grand  Piano,  but  who  does 
not  wish  to  exceed  the  in- 
vestment of  $800  in 
a  Piano  Purchase. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS, 

Steinway  Hall,  107  and  109  East  14th  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


CHARLES  T.  WILLS 


Builder 


% 


156  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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HOPPEN   &   KOEN 


Architects 


244  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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El 


WM.  CURTIS  THOMPSON 
President 

ALEXANDER  HERBERT 
Vice-President 

FREDERICK  S.  LUCEY 
Secretary 


CHAS  E   MILNESHEY 
Assistant  Secretary 

THOMAS  J.  BAILLIE 
Treasurer 

WM.  KING 
Assistant  Treasurer 


BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  TO  HIS 
MAJESTY  KING  EDWARD  VII 


Philip  Morris  &  Company 

LIMITED 

IMPORTERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
HIGHEST  GRADES 

Cigarettes  and  Smoking  Tobaccos 


Factories 
CAIRO,  EGYPT 


Offices 

402  West  Broadway 

NEW  YORK 


1 1 1  St.  Henry  Street 
MONTREAL 


22  New  Bond  Street 
LONDON 

Phone  8265-8266  Spring  Cable  Address  "Pold  New  York 

Please  address  all  correspondence  direct  to  the  company 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


B.  M.  EWING  &  CO. 

73  Fifth  Avenue,  -  -  NEW  YORK 


Savrp   &    Fi^hpr    f!n      Adamantine  Brick  Works 

Fine  Pressed  Front  Brick,  Porcelain,  White,  Ochre.  Light  and  Dark  Buff,  Red,  Gray,  Old 
Gold,  Pompeiian,  or  Mottled,  PJain  or  Moulded,  Enameled  Brick,  several  colors,  Hard. 
Building  Brick,  Fire  Brick  of  a  Superior  qua  ity,  all  shapes  and  *izes  and  Hollow  Brick. 

Agencies  in  Newark,  N.  J,,  Philadelphia.  Pittsburg.  Baltimore,  BurTalo,  Chicago.  Boston,  Cleveland, Washington,  D.  C 

Office,  261  Broadway,  Cor.  Warren  St.  Phone  6750  Barclay  NEW  YORK 


LEO.  D.  GREENFIEL 

Distributor  of 

Infants',  Children's,  Misses'  and  Ladies'  Cloaks,  Suits, 
Dresses,  Skirts  and  Celebrated  Waists 
684  Broadway,  Cor  Great  Jones  St.  New  York 


John  Jabur£  Hugo  Jabur£ 

Jaburg  Brothers 

Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Jobbers  of 
Bakers'  Supplies  and  Utensils 

1  and  3  Worth  Street,  10  and  12  Leonard  Street  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE  CALL  463C-463J    FRANKLIN 


SEGGERMANN  BROS. 

91  Hudson  Street 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Knabe    &    Wellbrock 


Real  Estate  and  Insurance 


Telephone,  Broad  4713 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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R.   NJ.  OWEN 


Motor  Cars 


NEW  YORK 


JOHN    C.    ROGERS     % 


Contractor 


Telephone  576  Morningside 


121  WEST  125th  STREET, 


NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


The  Particular  Reader  S£1S: 

"MEN  ANDWOME1N1' 

No  other  Catholic  magazine  is  quoted  more  and  more  widely  read  and  talked  about 

Men  and  Women  occupies  a  high  position  in  the  magazine  world,  and  is 
known  for  quality  and  progressiveness.  You  always  find  the  best  work  of  the 
best  Catholic  writers  in  Men  and  Women.  1911  will  be  distinctly  a  Men 
and  Women  year.  Each  number  of  Men  and  Women  is  a  work  of  art. 
Every  number  contains  thirty-two  or  more  pages  It  is  printed  on  art  plate.  The 
paper,  typography  and  presswork  are  of  the  highest  order.  Every  issue  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  by  the  leading  artists  Thousands  of  homes  have  endorsed 
Men  and  Women,  the  Catholic  Home  Journal.  Why?  There  is  a  reason 
for  it,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  subscription  price  is  only  $1.00  per  year.  It 
interests  every  member  of  the  family,  and  this  is  attributable  to  the  variety  and 
excellence  of  its  contents. 

FICTION— The  short  stories  that  appear  in  Afen  and  Women  are  by  the 
cleverest  writers  of  fiction,  such  as  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  John  Uri  Lloyd,  Anna  C. 
Minogue,  Rev.  Francis  J.  Finn,  Richard  Harding  Davis,  William  Allen  White  and 
Scores  of  others. 

LITERATURE — In  this  departmant  we  have  a  number  of  interesting  little  chats 
with  famous  authors,  such  as  William  D.  Howells,  Lew  Wallace,  Tohn  Kendrick 
Bangs,  James  Whitcomb  Riley  and  others. 

ART— A  series  of  interesting  articles  on  art,  artists  and  their  work.  These  arti- 
cles alone  are  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  In  addition,  there  are  articles  by  the 
artists  themselves.  Our  Cooking  School  is  of  special  interest.  It  is  further  supple- 
mented by  artistic  tables,  prepared  by  Edwina  B.  Parker. 

FANCY  WORK— The  department  conducted  by  Miss  Tillie  Roschenkemper, 
contains  lessons  in  crochet  work,  embroidery,  lace  making,  etc. 

PLAYS  AND  PLAYER  FOLK  -A  number  of  richly  illustrated  articles  about  the 
popular  actors  and  actresses.    This  department  is  extremely  timely  and  interesting. 

ENDORSED  BY  Most  Reverend  Henry  Moeller,  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati;  His 
Excellency  Diomede  Falconio,  Apostolic  Delegate;  His  Eminence  James  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  and  by  your  own  Bishop,  the  Rt.  Rev.  H.  Gabriels. 

Fill  in    the  Subscription    Blank    M£N    AND  WOMEN    MAGAZINE    CO. 


below  and  forward  with  $1  to 


199 


SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK. 


Date 191 


Gentlemen:  I  send  you  herewith  $1  in  payment  for 
one  year's  subscription  to  illen  and  Woman,  to  be- 
gin with  the  current  number.  I  am  to  receive  four  beautiful 
pictures  FREE. 


Name_ 


Street, 


CITY_ 


If  small  town  give  County  here 


CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


You  cannot  invest 
a  single  dollar  to 
better  advantage 
than  by  nutting,  it 
in  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  Men 
and  Women:  here 
are  the  best 
brains  in  the 
country.  Men  and 
Women  will  en- 
tertain the  entire 
family. 


Four 
FREE 


Beautiful       Pictures 
if    you    do    it  to-day. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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I  TOHN   T.    BRADY    &   CO.  1 


Contractors 
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Builders  and  General 
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Sanatorium  (Sabwla*     Afctnmftarka. 

In  Charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating  plain  and 
consists  of  a  broad  park  rising-  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill,  "Sunrise  Mount," 
which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of  the 
range — Mount  Marcy,  White  Face.  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc  ,  while  not  very  far 
away  beautiful  Lucrctia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive  both  to  build  and  maintain. 
When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned,  the  Sisters  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the  best 
known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels  as  a 
reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage,  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  is  about  ten  minu'es'  walk  from  the  Institution.  Long  distance  tele- 
phone. Postoffice,  Gabriels.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office. 

ADVISORY   COMMITTEE. 

Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  W.  Seward  Webb,  Mrs.  Seward  Webb,    Paul    Smith,    Mrs,    Levi    P.     Morton,    David 
McClure,  Mrs.  David  McClure,  Mrs.  H.  Walter  Webb,  Mrs.  John  Kelly,  Mrs.  John   Duncan  Emmet,  Joseph  P.  Grace, 


W.  E.  Kerin,  Miss  K.  G. 
1  hos  F  Conway,  Mrs.  J 
D.    Stevens,    Mrs.    Charles 


Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Grace,  Mrs.  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  Thomas  B  Cotter,  W  Bourke  Cochran 
Broderick.  F.  C  Travers.John  F.  O'Brien  Mrs.  Wm  F.  Sheehan,  Clarence  H.  Mackay 
C.  Agar,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Grace,  Edward  Eyre,  John  T.  McDonough,  Miss  Annie  Leary,  H 
Farrell. 

Out  Advisory  Medical  Starr  is  Composed  of 

Dr.  Manin  Burke,  147  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York;  Dr.  Constantine  Maguire,  120  East  6th  Street,  New  York; 
Dr.  Alexander  A.  Smith,  40  West  74th  Street,  New  York;  Dr.  Francis  J  Quinlan.  33  West  48th  Street,  New  York  ; 
Dr.  John  E.  Stillwell,  9  West  49th  Street  New  York ;  Dr.  Wm.  T.  McMannis  320  West  45th  Street,  New  York;  Dr. 
S.  A.  Knopf,  16  West  95th  Street,  New  York  ;  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  110  West  74th  Street,  New  York ;  Dr.  Henry  Fur- 
ness,  Malone,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.    Lawrence    E.    Flick,    736    Pine    Street,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

House  Physician,  H.  J.  Blankenmeyer,  M.  D.  Assistant  House  Physician,  Francis  Mahoney.  M.  D. 
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Adirondack  Trips 

By  Edward  D.  Farrell. 


FTER  spending  a  summer  vacation  along  the  Saranac  river 

A  and  another  in  the   Catskill  mountains,   I   returned   to  the 

Adirondacks  and  again  met  Mr.  Abeel  at  Mealus'  Hotel, 
now  known  as  the  Arnold  Honse.  After  half  a  century 
the  building  is  still  in  fair  condition.  We  rode  to  Gang 
Mills.,  where  we  stopped  for  a  time  in  front  of  the  Hinckiey 
homestead.  The  mills  were  not  in  operation  that  season, 
the  tanneries  of  the  neighborhood  had  closed  down,  and  the 
workmen  had  been  obliged  to  seek  employment  elsewhere. 
The  onlv  exception  to  the  general  decadence  was  the  mansion. 
The  grounds  were  well  kept,  the  house  was  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere 
of  comfort,  and  its  architectural  effects  were  a  pleasant  change  from  the 
monotony  of  buildings  whose  plans  were  evidently  home-made. 


The  Arnold  House,  Prospect 


4  FOREST  LEAVES. 

This  year  Mr.  Abeel  promoted  me  from  the  general  bedroom  to  a 
guest  chamber  far  removed  from  the  business  portion  of  his  dwelling. 
Neglecting  to  lock  the  door,  1  woke  up  next  morning  to  find  Mr.  Abeel 
pinching  my  nose.  He  reported  that  every  man  in  the  house  had  thrown 
a  boot  against  the  door  without  disturbing  my  sleep.  He  had  called 
himself  hoarse  from  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  but  was  at  length  obliged 
to  make  the  long  journey  to  my  room  in  order  that  I  might  get  a  fair 
share  of  the  breakfast. 

The  farmers  were  haying,  so  our  morning  ride  was  delightful.  We 
called  on  Ed.  Wilkinson,  who  was  now  living  at  Wilmurt,  where  his 
father  had  purchased  corner  lots  in  anticipation  of  the  great  city  pro- 


The  Oid  Hinckley  Homesttad 

jected  by  Arthur  Noble,  the  proprietor  of  the  Arthurboro  and  Xobleboro 
patents.  The  city  never  got  beyond  the  paper  stage,  but  Xoble's  sawmill 
earned  him  some  international  fame.  The  report  of  the  Forest  Com- 
mission for  1900  contains  the  following:  "Arthur  Noble  built  the  first 
sawmill  in  Herkimer  County  in  1790.  The  first  lot  of  lumber  sawed  in 
this  mill  was  shipped  to  Ireland.  He  rafted  it  down  the  West  Canada 
creek,  thence  down  the  Mohawk  to  Cohoes  Falls,  and  then  carted  it  to  the 
Hudson  at  Albany,  where  it  was  loaded  in  sloops  for  the  old  country." 

Giles  Becraft  met  us  at  the  postoffice  in  Morehouseville.    Mr.  Raux's 
house  has  since  been  remodeled  and  extended.     Tt  is  an  excellent  speci- 


FOREST  LEAVES.  5 

men  of  the  old-time  building  that  served  the  double  purpose  of  business 
and  residence.  On  our  way  home  we  passed  the  Catholic  Church,  which 
was  then  in  good  condition  but  is  now  beginning  to  show  the  ravages  of 
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Ed.  Wilkinson's  House  at  Wilmurt 


time.     After  dinner  we  began  preparations  for  our  camping  trip  to  Eligh 
Falls  on  the  Canada  creek. 


The  Forks  of  the  East  and  West  Branches  of  the  Canada  Creek  at  Nobleboro 

I  started  from  Becraft's  with  three  men.  two  to  transport  the  boat 
and  one  to  carry  a  pack  basket  filled  with  perishable  provisions.  (  )ur 
course  was  north  on  the   Stillwater  two  miles  to  the  bis:  meadows  and 
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then  seven  miles  along  the  rapids.  The  packman  and  myself  followed 
the  shore  line  while  the  guides  pushed  or  lifted  the  boat  and  its  contents 
through  the  rapids.  This  was  comparatively  easy  work  until  we 
reached  the  trail  leading  to  Pine  lake.  Beyond  this  point  the  bed  of  the 
stream  was  a  succession  of  boulders  over  or  between  which  the  water  ran 
with  the  impetuosity  of  a  mountain  torrent.  At  noon  we  reached  a  sunny 
island  in  the  stream  at  the  outlet  of  Pine  lake.  Here  we  stopped  for 
lunch.     While  the  packman  made  ready  the  meal  the  guides  wrung  out 


Postmaster  Raux's  House,  Morehouseville 


their  wet  clothes  and  dried  them  in  the  hot  sun.  We  rested  more  than 
an  hour  and  then  followed  the  stream  until  within  two  miles  of  the  falls. 
Here  we  left  the  beat,  which  was  to  be  brought  up  later,  and  moved  for- 
ward through  the  woods.  The  three  men  carried  most  of  the  outfit. 
Soon  after  starting  we  were  brought  to  a  sudden  halt  by  the  growls  of 
a  bear  whose  cubs  were  playing  in  the  deer  path.  We  sat  down  to  give 
them  a  chance  to  disappear  into  the  woods.  After  a  while  we  pushed 
forward  again,  but  another  growl  brought  us  to  a  standstill.  The  bears 
seemed  in  no  hurry  to  leave  the  runway.     One  of  the  guides  approached 
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them  cautiously  and  stoned  the  cubs  into  the  forest.  Again  we  started 
forward  rapidly,  knowing  that  we  had  considerable  work  to  do  before 
sunset. 

The  site  chosen  for  the  camp  was  a  low  bench  that  projected  from 
the  steep  mountain  side  and  sloped  down  to  the  creek.  The  camp  itself 
was  larger  than  the  ordinary  lean-to.  Having  been  built  in  the  spring 
the  sheets  of  spruce  hark  made  a  smooth  waterproof  covering  \<  r  y<»>\ 
and  sides.     Years  before  this  hillside  had  been  used  as  a  camp  site  by  the 


The  Catholic  Church,  Moi  ehouseviile 

famous  Walton  Club.  Most  of  the  nearby  timber  had  found  its  way  into 
the  campfire  and  the  underbrush  had  been  removed.  The  place  was 
called  Wildwood  Camp  and  well  deserved  the  title.  There  were  great 
trees  standing  in  the  rear  and  on  either  side.  Those  that  fringed  the 
Stillwater  gave  glimpses  of  the  stream,  and  above  them  the  sky  was 
now  full  of  the  radiance  of  the  western  sun.  While  one  of  the  guides 
was  gathering  balsam  I  cleared  the  camp  of  the  old  bedding,  heaped  it 
on  the  fire,  and  sat  down  to  enjoy  the  crackle  and  the  fragrance  of  the 
dry  balsam  boughs. 
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The  guides  appeared  with  the  boat,  supper  was  served  and  four 
hungry  men  were  soon  enjoying  a  well-earned  meal.  Daylight  lasted 
until  long  after  seven  o'clock,  so  that  the  guides  had  ample  time  to  prepare 
their  jacklight.  This  consisted  of  a  kerosene  lamp  and  reflector  enclosed 
in  a  wooden  box  having  a  glass  front.  A  frame  was  soon  made  to  hold 
the  box  high  enough  above  the  bow  of  the  boat  to  permit  the  hunter  free 
use  cf  his  gun  Twilight  still  lingered,  so  it  was  nine  o'clock  before  the 
two  guides  moved  up  stream  with  their  miniature  searchlight.  Giles 
had  become  proficient  in  noiseless  paddling.  Without  lifting  the  blade 
from  the  water  he  moved  the  boat  forward,  steered  clear  of  rocks  and  lily 
pads  and  searched  the  shore  line  with  the  prism  of  light.  The  packman 
had  fallen  asleep  long  before  the  boat  left  the  landing.  At  ten  I  woke 
him  up  and  handed  him  a  cup  of  bouillon  made  of  Borden's  Essence  of 
Beef,  the  first  used  in  the  woods.  The  instant  he  tasted  it  he  became 
alert  and  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  finish  what  lie  called  delicious  soup. 
When  the  last  drop  was  drained  he  stood  up  refreshed,  busied  himself 
with  washing  the  cups  and  prepared  to  enjoy  the  surprise  in  store  for 
the  guides.  After  eleven  o'clock  they  returned  crestfallen.  The  night 
had  turned  cold  and  chilled  them  to  the  marrow.  They  had  heard  two 
or  three  deer,  but  failed  to  get  the  light  on  any  of  them.  The  cup  of 
bouillon  acted  like  magic.  Praise  of  Gail  Borden  was  a  good  substi- 
tute for  excuses  for  not  getting  a  deer. 

Next  morning  the  sun  rose  late,  not  that  he  was  a  laggard,  but 
because  our  cam])  was  built  close  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  He  was 
speeding  westward  hours  before  his  rays  turned  the  dewdrops  into 
diamonds  around  our  camp.  After  breakfast  Giles  and  I  went  fishmg, 
our  boat  being  the  first  to  float  on  this  Stillwater.  We  caught  fish  with- 
out half -trying,  but  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  soon  overcame  our  savage 
instincts,  and  we  rowed,  floated  and  paddled  up  and  down  the  length 
of  the  Stillwater,  devoting  the  morning  to  dolce  far  niente.  One  of  the 
men  left  after  breakfast  and  the  other  had  set  to  work  preparing  cord 
wood  sufficient  for  the  week's  camping.  After  dinner  Giles  and  I 
tramped  back  a  mile  to  the  cliffs  on  the  left  of  the  stream,  where  a  family 
of  eagles  found  a  safe  retreat.  The  noise  of  the  gun  sent  them  circling 
round,  but  after  a  while  our  presence  failed  to  disturb  their  serenity.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  the  guides  prepared  their  jack  for  a  second  attempt  at 
deer  hunting-.     The  evening  lingered  as  usual,  so  that  it  was  after  ni"ne 
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when  they  departed.  The  great  camp  fire  was  blazing  against  an  enor- 
mous backlog  and  the  moment  they  stepped  behind  it  they  were  swal- 
lowed by  the  gloom  of  the  forest 

I  sat  resting  against  the  head  logs  of  the  camp,  smoking  contentedly 
while  listening  first  to  the  mink  at  the  landing  and  then  to  the  growls  of 
some  animals  wrangling  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  fire.  Suddenly  I 
became  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  visitor.  He  stood  at  the  other  side 
of  the  backlog  and  the  only  features  that  I  could  distinguish  were  his 
eyes.  I  wondered  how  any  person  could  be  so  foolhardy  as  to  approach 
a  camp  without  giving  warning  of  his  arrival.  I  waited  for  him  to  speak, 
but  he  remained  silent.  I  said  in  a  quiet  tone  that  my  visitor  ran  the  risk 
of  having  his  eyes  spoiled.  Instantly  they  disappeared.  I  heard  a  light 
step  at  the  left  some  distance  from  camp.  It  approached  the  lean-to, 
and  you  may  judge  of  my  surprise  when  the  visitor  started  to  walk 
across  the  roof.  Besides  magnifying  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  the  dry 
bark  bent  and  crackled  under  his  weight.  Thinking  that  he  would  break 
through  I  made  ready  to  seize  his  leg  and  hold  on  until  the  shanty  was 
wrecked  or  he  asked  to  be  set  free.  The  bark  held,  however,  and  he 
stepped  down  to  the  right  of  the  camp.  Here  he  rummaged  among  the 
provisions,  uncovered  the  butter  pail,  took  a  drink  of  the  night's  water 
that  stood  on  a  stump,  then  upset  the  can  and  sent  it  clattering  down  the 
slope.  Xext  he  tramped  across  the  roof  a  second  time  and  went  off 
into  the  forest. 

The  guides  returned  about  midnight.  For  some  reason  the  deer 
had  not  come  into  the  water.  I  gave  a  report  of  my  strange  visitor  only 
to  hear  Cxiles  make  a  few  remarks  touching  a  strained  imagination.  I 
called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  replenishing  the  drinking  water  and 
had  the  grim  satisfaction  of  seeing  one  of  them,  candle  in  hand,  moving 
cautiously  towards  the  spring  and  the  other  following  with  the  double- 
barrelled  shotgun.  Recognizing  the  power  of  a  vivid  imagination  I 
stretched  myself  full  length  on  the  balsam,  knowing  that  the  side  logs 
were  proof  against  buckshot.  When  they  returned  we  had  a  cup  of 
bouillon.  Our  next  visitor  stopped  all  argument — "Sleep,  thou  repose 
of  all  things;  sleep,  thou  gentlest  of  the  deities:  thou  peace  of  mind,  from 
which  care  flies;  who  doth  sooth  the  hearts  of  men  wearied  with  the 
toils  of  the  dav,  and  refittest  them  for  labor." 


The  Brink  of  the  Precipice 
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Next  morning  the  guides  searched  for  traces  of  the  marauder,  bul 
found  none.  After  breakfast  the  second  guide  left  us  and  Giles  and  I 
rowed  up  stream  to  the  foot  of  the  falls.  These  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  Adirondacks.  A  broad  sheet  of  water  glides  and  tu  nbles 
down  the  steep  mountain  side.  two.  hundred  feet. or  more,  plunges  into  a 
deep  pool,  and  then  rises  in  snow-white 'masses  of  broken  water.  They 
must  be  a  grand  sight  during  the  spring  freshets.  We  fished  the  pool 
without  success  and  then  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  falls.  Here  we  saw 
two  valleys  meeting  at  right  angles.  The  upper  one  came  from  tli< 
Along  its  bed  ran  the  stream  that  poured  across  the  edge  of  the  pn  cipice. 
The  lower  valley  stretched  from  the  foot  of  the  falls  south  to  Morehouse- 
ville.  We  crossed  the  stream  and  climbed  the  knoll  on  the  south  bank. 
Here  we  found  a  medium-sized  tree  from  whose  upper  branches  we 
climbed  into  a  giant  spruce.  Little  by  little,  Giles  worked  his  way  from 
limb  to  limb,  I  following,  until  we  were  high  above  the  surrounding 
trees.  When  he  had  broken  or  cut  away  the  smaller  branches  and  thus 
enabled  me  to  establish  myself  securely  in  the  tree  top  we  found  ourselves 
ous,  so  the  shock  of  surprise  magnified  the  effect  of  the  dread-inspiring 
ous  so  the  shock  of  surprise  magnified  the  effect  of  the  dread-inspiring 
panorama — the  grandest  in  the  wooded  regions  of  the  Adirondacks.  We 
were  above  the  shelter  of  the  forest  and  the  wind  was  increasing  in 
violence.  Our  great  tree  swayed  toward  the  neighboring  tree  tops  and 
then  swung  out  beyond  the  precipice  until  we  could  look  into  the  pool 
hundreds  of  feet  below.  All  around  us  the  green  spires  bent  to  the  blast 
and  in  the  distance  seemed  to  range  themselves  into  great  wave-.  \ 
lull  in  the  gale  enabled  us  to  centre  attention  upon  the  valley  southward. 
The  tree-clad  hills  reached  down  to  the  narrow  thread  of  Stillwater. 
Further  off  the  great  boulders  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  semed  like  stepping 
stones,  and  among  them  ran  the  white  waters  of  the  stream,  hurrying 
down  to  Morehouseville.  visible  at  the  end  of  the  valley.  After  swaying 
to  and  fro  for  more  than  an  hour,  we  prepared  to  descend.  Letting  g< 
our  firm  hold  had  to  be  done  with  caution,  but  we  worked  our  wa; 
in  safety.  When  we  reached  the  bed  of  the  creek  we  stretched  ours 
on  a  mossy  bank  in  order  to  quiet  the  nervous  reaction  resulting  from 
our  perilous  feat.  The  wind  was  still  shrilling  in  the  tree  tops,  but  in 
the  shelter  of  the  wood.  Nature  -poke  to  us  "in  murmur-  of  soft  rills  and 
whispering  trees."     After  a  while  we  clambered  down  to  the  lower  valley 
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and  rowed  to  the  camp  for  dinner.  We  spent  the  afternoon  preparing 
the  jack  for  another  attempt  at  deer  hunting. 

We  started  at  nine  o'clock.  The  night  was  intensely  dark,  but  the 
lamp  threw  a  prism  of  light  that  brought  out  every  detail  of  the  objects 
ahead.  We  had  our  surprises.  The  rocks  seemed  to  be  sleeping  places 
for  birds  and  beasts  that  carefully  avoided  us  during  the  day.  As  we 
rounded  the  curves  the  sleepers  splashed  into  safety.  Giles  moved  the 
boat  forward  silently  and  I  sat  with  the  gun  poised  watching  intently  for 
the  first  sign  of  a  deer.  Presently  we  heard  tramping  in  the  lily  pads 
loud  enough  for  that  of  an  ox.  Giles  touched  my  back  and  the  next 
moment  the  light  shone  into  the  eves  of  a  deer.  The  motion  of  the  boat 
ceased,  the  deer  turned  his  head  from  side  to  side,  one  sparkling  eye 
passed  into  the  shadow  as  the  other  began  to  shine  with  the  brilliancy  of 
a  diamond  cluster.  At  each  turn  of  the  head,  Giles  nudged  me  to  fire. 
The  barrel  was  pointed  straight  at  the  blazing  eye.  The  head,  neck 
and  shoulders  of  the  deer  were  visible  in  a  halo  that  blended  into  the 
intense  darkness  of  the  night.  I  was  content  with  a  view  of  the  most 
beautiful  picture  that  I  had  ever  seen  in  the  woods.  The  deer  stepped 
out  of  the  light.  Quick  as  a  flash  he  was  on  the  bank  and  racing  madly 
up  the  mountain  side,  snorting  out  his  hoarse  notes  of  terror  until  the 
hills  resounded  with  his  trumpetings.  Silence  fell  to  pieces  afloat  and 
ashore.  Giles  asked  why  I  did  not  shoot  and  my  reasons  simply  filled 
him  with  disgust.  In  .those  days  few  hunters  recognized  that  it  is  the 
seeking  and  not  the  killing  that  appeals  to  the  sportsman. 

When  our  provisions  were  exhausted  we  left  Wildwood  Camp  with 
regret.    Here  the  poet  might  have  written : 

How  sweet,  how  passing  sweet  is  solitude; 
But  grant  me  still  a  friend  in  my  retreat, 
Whom  I  may  whisper — solitude  is  sweet. 

After  securing  the  boat  in  a  safe  hiding  place  we  moved  homeward. 
As  we  neared  Pine  lake  outlet  we  noticed  a  hawk  circling  over  the  stream. 
He  had  sighted  a  brood  of  ducks.  The  old  one,  however,  was  not  taken 
unawares.  Down  he  swooped  but  not  before  a  warning  quack  had  sent 
the  brood  to  cover.  He  struck  the  water  rose  slowly,  circled  a  few 
times,  and  again  descended  to  a  second  disappointment.  The  hunter  and 
the  hunted  did  not  seem  disturbed  by  our  approach.  We  decided  that  if 
the  hawk  got  a  duckling.  Giles  might  have  both  of  them,  so  he  dropped 
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the  pack  and  prepared  to  shoot.  The  mother  duck  conveyed  her  brood 
from  pool  to  pool,  taking  care  to  remain,  near  the  sheltering  alders.  The 
moment  the  hawk  dived  a  warning  quack  cleared  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  hawk  again  rose  slowly  only  to  sec  the  ducks  hastening 
down  stream.  We  followed  closely  and  rejoiced  to  see  the  family  turn 
into  the  outlet,  leaving  their  baffled  enemy  to  disappear  beyond  the  tree 
tops.  Giles  returned  for  the  pack  basket  and  we  resumed  our  journey 
to  the  farmhouse.     As  far  as  hunting  went,  we     were     not     successful. 


Camping  Party  at  Pine  Lake 


However,  the  region  between  Pine  lake  and  High  Falls  abounds  in  game, 
and  Theodore  Remonda's  parties  have  been  quite  fortunate  in  their  quest 
for  deer.  In  many  respects  thev  differ  from  the  typical  summer  visitors. 
Most  of  them  are  residents  of  the  towns  along  the  Mohawk  valley.  They 
fish  and  hunt  with  all  the  energy  of  active  business  men.  and  after  rough- 
ing it  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  return  to  their  homes  sadly  in  need  i  f  a 
season  of  rest.  Most  of  the  game  secured  goes  to  supply  the  larder,  but 
sometimes  a  handsome  buck  is  brought  out  of  the  woods,  the  one  sh<  \vn 
in  the  picture  being  an  exceptionally  fine  specimen. 
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After  spending-  a  few  days  at  Becraft's  Giles  and  I  started  for  a 
new  lake  that  had  been  crossed  on  snow  shoes  the  previous  winter.  We 
stopped  over  night  at  Big  Rock  lake  and  reached  the  new  one  earlv  the 
next  day.  It  was  noon  before  our  raft  was  built  and  floated.  When  I 
began  fishing  from  the  forward  end  the  water  fairly  boiled  with  dark- 
colored  trout  averaging  a  half-pound.  Our  basket  was  soon  filled,  so 
we  poled  and  paddled  down  the  lake  in  search  of  deep  water.  The 
wooded  hills  reached  the  shores  and  not  a  single  rock  was  visible  until 
we  neared  the  outlet.     Giles  named  it  Twin  Rock  lake.     It  is  over  a  mile 
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long  and,  perhaps,  half  a  mile  wide.  There  was  some  deep  water  near 
the  lower  end.  but  the  lake  seemed  to  be  filling  rapidly  with  the  washings 
of  the  neighboring  hills.  After  two  hours'  poling  and  paddling  in  a 
strong  wind  we  returned  to  the  head  of  the  lake. 

While  dressing  the  fish  we  found  parasites  attached  to  many  of 
them.  We  could  not  account  for  their  presence  except  that  the  lake  was 
overstocked.  They  did  not  injure  the  flavor  of  the  trout,  but  we  did  not 
like  their  appearance  and  concluded  to  camp  elsewhere.  It  was  after 
four  when  we  were  ready  to  move,  so  we  headed  for  kittle  Rock  lake  and 
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reached  it  about  six  o'clock.  Both  marches  this  day  were  made  without 
trails  or  blazes.  Giles  lopped  off  the  branches  of  two  or  three  balsams 
and  cut  the  night's  wood  while  I  busied  myself  removing  the  balsam 
leaves  from  the  hard  wood  of  the  branches.  After  building  a  fire  Giles 
started  to  clear  out  the  old  bedding,  but  jumped  back  and  almost  fell  into 
the  fire.  The  camp,  which  had  not  been  occupied  for  a  year,  was  full 
of  snakes.  When  disturbed  some  of  them  glided  into  the  forest  and  we 
^ave  the  rest  ample  time  to  follow.  Again  we  started  to  clean  house, 
only  to  find  that  most  of  the  snakes  had  returned.  It  was  now  quite  dark. 
The  nearest  camp  was  on  the  Metcalf  river,  but  we  were  not  certain  that 
we  could  follow  the  trail  by  night.  Meanwhile  we  decided  to  have  sup- 
per. While  removing  the  provisions  from  the  packbasket  I  found  that 
we  had  a  large  bag  of  salt.  This  I  proposed  to  share  with  the  snakes. 
The  first  handful  sent  them  all  scurrying  from  the  camp.  The  dry  leaves 
and  twigs  rustled  and  crackled  as  our  rivals  for  possession  hastened  their 
departure.  We  salted  everything  within  reach  inside  and  outside  the 
camp  and  then  supped  in  calm  content.  With  a  broom  of  twigs  we 
swept  away  every  vestige  of  the  former  occupants  and  then  filled  the 
camp  with  fresh  balsam  boughs.  The  enormous  boulder  reflected  the 
heat  of  the  blazing  fire,  thus  driving  away  the  punkies  and  mosquitos  and 
making  the  camp  so  enjoyable  that  we  talked  until  midnight,  unravelling 
the  threads  of  an  eventful  day. 

Twin  Rock  lake  became  popular  with  the  early  spring  fishermen. 
Some  of  them  told  extraordinary  stories  not  only  of  the  number  of  trout 
taken  but  of  the  number  caught  at  each  cast.  Eleven  trout  in  three 
successive  cast>  was  the  record.  Three  years  later  we  returned  to  this 
lake  and  camped  opposite  the  deep  water  near  the  outlet.  The  trout  were 
no  longer  abundant,  but  those  that  we  caught  were  in  excellent  condition. 
One  of  the  most  enjoyable  features  of  the  lake  was  the  presence  of  five 
or  six  broods  of  wild  ducks  and  a  number  of  loons.  One  morning  we 
anchored  our  raft  in  deep  water  and  began  fishing  only  to  find  ourselves 
objects  of  curiosity  for  an  old  duck  and  her  family.  They  circled  around 
our  raft,  moving  in  the  A'  shape  peculiar  to  duck-.  We  shouted  and 
struck  the  water  with  the  paddle  but  they  seemed  to  know  that  the  guns 
were  in  camp.  While  thev  were  satisfying  their  curiosity  a  fox  stepped 
out  of  the  woods  opposite  and  surveyed  the  scene.  The  only  response  he 
made  to  our  noisy  demonstration-  was  the  lifting  of  one  paw   from  the 
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ground.  Poised  on  three  legs  he  considered  the  possibilities  of  a  game 
dinner.  All  day  long  the  woodpeckers  hammered  in  the  trees  and  the 
silence  of  the  night  was  broken  by  the  hooting  of  owls  and  the  snapping 
of  twigs  as  the  deer  bounded  past  the  glare  of  our  camp  fire.     Musk- 


Adolph  Kaux  and  Son 


rats,  mink  and  martin  swarmed  the  shores  of  the  lake  ;  deer  were  so 
numerous  that  the  woods  were  easily  traveled  because  of  the  multitude 
of  runways.  Never  before  were  we  made  aware  of  so  much  life  in  the 
woods.  One  of  our  part}-  might  have  become  a  successful  hunter  but  for 
the  fact  that  he  stopped  to  ask  what  the  object  was  instead  of  following 
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the  advice  of  the  guides  to  shoot  first  and  find  out  afterwards.  His 
caution  may  explain  why  it  happened  that  we  never  had  an  accident  in 
camp. 

On  our  arrival  in  Morehouseville  Postmaster  Raux  was  among  the 
first  to  greet  us  with  smiles  and  pleasant  words.  When  leaving  for 
home  he  was  about  the  last  to  wish  us  a  pleasant  journey.  He  took  a 
lively  interest  in  our  welfare,  inquiring,  week  by  week,  about  our  success 
in  the  woods  and  never  failing  to  whisper  that  he  intended  to  go  fishing 
some  day.  For  him  might  have  been  written  Gustave  Xadaud's  poem 
describing  the  French  peasant  whose  life  of  labor  and  self-denial  had 
been  brightened  by  one  ambition — to  see  fair  Carcassonne.  For  more 
than  half  a  century  Mr.  Raux  had  seen  others  penetrate  the  forest  in 
quest  of  treasures  that  are  found  only  in  the  purest  waters.  At  last, 
when  bent  with  age  he  wandered  into  the  woods  to  realize  "a  dream  he 
had  when  life  was  new." 

That  night  there  came,  for  passing  soul, 
The  church  bell's  low  and  solemn  toll. 
He  never  saw  gay  Carcassonne  ! 
Who  has  not  known  a  Carcassonne  ? 


Our  Lieutenant  Governor 

If  the  editorials  in  the  leading  dailies  of  the  State  and  the  speeches 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  State  Senate  correctly  recite 
the  treatment  of  the  minority  party  by  the  presiding  officer  during  die 
prolonged  session  of  the  Legislature,  then  Sanitarium  Gabriels  has  just 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  who  is  a  member  of  ;t- 
Advisory  Board. 

"Xever  before",  said  members  of  the  minority  and  the  press,  "\\;.-  a 
presiding  officer  more  fair  in  his  rulings  or  treatment  of  the  minority  or 
mere  courteous  and  just  to  the  opponents  of  his  party  in  the  discharge 
of  his  many  trying  duties,  and  his  fair  and  fearless  decisions  will  remain 
one  of  the  pleasant  memories  of  the  legislative  life  of  the  member-  of  that 
body".  This  is  a  strong  and  just  acknowledgment  of  the  worth  of  a 
fearless  and  upright  presiding  officer. 


May  Queen  and  Flower  Gitls  of  Annual  Procession,  St.  Mary's  Church,  Troy. 


Little  Spoons  vs.  Big  Spoons 


By  John  Burroughs. 
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HEX  I  was  in  England,  whether  in  lodgings  or  in  a  hotel, 
one  of  the  hardest  things  to  get  at  table  was  a  teaspoon  to 
eat  my  dessert  or  sweetmeats  with.  They  always  brought 
a  dessert  spoon,  which  usually  seems  large  and  awkward 
to  the  American  mouth.  Neither  were  there  any  small 
dishes,  such  as  we  have  at  home.  They  brought  you  jam, 
or  preserves,  or  strawberries,  on  a  plate  as  large  as  a  dinner 
plate.  This  fact  would  not  be  worth  mentioning,  were  it 
not  characteristic  of  much  one  sees  there.  In  England, 
nearly  all  the  arts  and  appliances  of  life  show,  to  American  eyes,  a  super- 
abundance of  material.  There  is  more  timber  and  iron  in  the  wagon,  and 
more  bulk  in  the  horse,  that  draws  the  wagon,  and  more  leather  in  the 
harness  the  horse  wears.  Yes,  and  more  hair  in  the  horse's  coat.  Our 
domestic  animals,  our  tools,  our  vehicles,  our  architecture,  and  our  women 
look  trim  and  slim  compared  with  the  English.  There  is  probably  mate- 
rial enough  in  an  English  van  to  make  two  of  our  farm  wagons.  It  is  a 
sight  to  behold.  It  looks  like  a  pontoon  boat  mounted  upon  huge  artillery 
wheels.  It  is  usually  drawn  by  three  horses  tandem,  with  a  boy  walking 
by  their  side  or  riding  the  foremost.  It  would  be  quite  useless  in  this 
country,  as  on  our  poorly  made  dirt  roads  it  would  be  a  load  in  itself. 
The  running  works  of  the  English  dog-cart,  a  pleasure  vehicle,  would  be 
considered  nearly  heavy  enough  for  a  light  farm-cart  in  this  country. 
Easy  roads  and  heavy  vehicles  are  the  rule  in  England,  and  poor  roads 
and  light  vehicles  with  us.  John  Bull  would  hardly  trust  himself  in  our 
cobweb  "buggies";  certainly  not  upon  our  outlandish  roads.  He  does 
not  know  the  virtues  of  hickory,  a  tree  native  to  this  country.  Hickory 
gives  us  the  most  strength  with  the  least  bulk,  and  this  is  no  doubt  one 
reason  of  the  lightness  and  slenderncss  of  our  tools  and  vehicles.  Com- 
pare an  English  axe  with  an  American  axe:  how  crude  and  awkward 
the  former  looks  beside  the  latter:  how  shapely  our  tool  is!     Our  tools 
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suggest  a  more  cleft  and  supple  and  a  lighter  race.  The  tendency  in  us 
to  pare  down  and  cut  away  every  superfluous  ounce  is  very  marked.  We 
are  great  whittlers.  Have  we  not  whittled  away  at  the  hulls  of  our  ships 
until  we  have  made  the  swiftest  sailing  vessels  in  the  world  ? 

The  English,  in  most  things,  seem  to  like  the  look  of  mass  and 
strength ;  we  like  best  the  look  of  lightness  and  speed.  Even  the  tvpe  in 
which  their  books,  newspapers  and  magazines  are  printed  is  larger  than 
the  type  in  which  ours  are  printed.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  as  if  there  was 
not  room  enough  in  our  great  country  for  generous-sized  type.  English 
houses  and  other  buildings  all  have  a  look  of  greater  solidity  than  ours ; 
their  walls  are  thicker,  their  tiles  heavier.  What  would  they  think  of  our 
balloon  frames  over  there  ?  What  would  our  grandfathers  think  of  them  ? 
Dickens  said  the  houses  in  this  country  looked  as  if  made  of  pasteboard. 
This  lightness  and  airiness  is  becoming  a  fixed  national  trait,  and  is 
in  keeping  with  the  general  tendency  of  all  natural  forms  in  this  country. 
Nearly  all  organic  growths  here  show  greater  refinement  of  form  than  in 
the  British  Isles.  Our  wild  flowers  are  more  graceful  and  delicate.  Our 
climbing  plants,  the  foliage  of  our  trees,  the  trees  themselves,  our  grasses 
and  wild  weedy  growths,  are  all  more  slender  and  fluent  in  form  than  the 
corresponding  English  species.  English  trees,  English  groves,  have  a 
wonderful  expression  of  solidity  and  repose.  The  leaves  are  larger  and 
stirrer,  and  adjust  themselves  with  more  ease  to  the  fainter  light.  Even 
the  British  bumblebee  is  a  coarser  and  more  hairy  creature  than  ours ; 
and  the  fox  and  the  squirrel,  as  well  as  the  domestic  animals,  are  less 
sleek  and  trim  than  with  us.  Our  bright,  sharp  climate  has  its  effect 
upon  all  things,  but  it  is  only  up  to  a  certain  point  that  this  effect  is 
matter  for  congratulation.  All  European  forms  are  refined  here,  but 
presently  there  is  danger  that  they  may  become  attenuated  and  weakened. 
The  children  of  European  parents  born  here — Irish,  English.  Cjerman — 
are,  as  a  rule,  much  more  shapely  and  clear-cut  in  feature  than  when 
born  in  the  same  rank  of  life  in  Europe.  But  they  are  less  robust  and 
virile,  especially  the  girls ;  while,  probably,  the  next  generation  will  be 
still  less  so.  Here  comes  in  the  setback.  What  appears  to  be  the  most 
serious  danger  now  threatening  the  American  race  is  just  this  tendency 
to  over-refinement,  and  the  consequent  failure  in  reproduction. 

This  tendency  has  set  its  stamp  upon  our  mentality,  so  that  our 
literary  and  scientific  works,  and  all  the  varied  outcomes  of  our  mental 
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life,  are  characterized  by  clearness,  quickness,  aptness,  rather  than  by 
force,  or  depth,  or  real  mastery.  Our  literature,  as  such,  has  less  bulk 
than  the  English  or  German,  less  body  and  more  grace  and  refinement. 
Compare  Emerson  with  Cariyle,  or  Fiske  with  Spencer,  or  Hawthorne 
with  Scott,  or  Prescott  with  Macaulay,  or  Howells  with  George  Eliot. 
Up  to  a  certain  point  this  deftness  and  clearness  of  our  authors  gives 
them  the  advantage ;  but  when  great  tasks  are  to  be  undertaken,  our 
lightness  and  brightness  are  less  telling.  Our  second  considerable  crop 
of  authors,  born  (say)  since  1825,  has  less  force,  less  body,  less  breadth, 
than  our  first  great  crop,  which  included  Cooper,  Bryant,  Irving,  Emer- 
son, Longfellow,  Y\  nittier,  etc.  There  are  things  in  Stedman  that  have 
the  breadth  and  generosity,  but  there  are  not  enough  of  them.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  refining  now  at  the  expense  of  strength.  Our  poets 
and  critics,  like  our  "buggies"  and  pleasure  vehicles,  lack  timber,  lack- 
mass.  Our  popular  novelists  have  point  but  lack  body.  The  workman- 
ship is  admirable,  but  the  material  upon  which  it  is  expended  is  abomi- 
nable. What  a  boon  to  them  would  be  a  little  of  Scott's  or  Dickens' 
power  and  heartiness,  or  of  Turgenef's  grasp  of  the  fundamental  human 
qualities !  The  men  and  women  turned  out  are  by  no  means  the  equal 
of  those  one  meets  daily  among  all  ranks  of  the  people,  except  perhaps 
in  the  single  qualities  of  wit  and  "smartness."  The  rank,  primary, 
inarticulate  human  qualities  are  suffering  decay  among  us  ;  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  that.  Probably  they  are  suffering — or  are  threatened 
with — the  same  decay  in  Europe.  A  cheap  press,  much  and  hasty  read- 
ing, rapid  communication,  tend  to  give  us  surface  dominion  without 
corresponding  depth. 

Yet.  as  contrasted  with  the  American,  the  Englishman  reaps  great 
advantage  in  his  greater  stolidity,  inertia,  mass,  depth  of  character, 
because  these  things  make  a  solid  ground  to  build  upon  ;  and  when 
faculty  and  insight  are  added,  they  give  that  weight  and  force  which 
have  made  the  English  race  what  it  is.  There  is  one  notable  exception 
in  our  later  literature  to  this  American  tendency  to  over-refinement  of 
form,  which  I  am  not  likely  to  forget;  and  that  is  furnished  by  Wall 
Whitman.  Mass  and  strength,  and  all  the  primary  qualities  of  both  body 
and  mind,  are  fully  attended  to  by  him.  Probably  this,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  is  the  reason  why  his  poems  are  so  distasteful  to  the  major- 
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ity  of  his  countrymen,  and  why  his  reception  abroad  has  been  more  cordial 
than  at  home.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  the  ground  upon  which  his  appearance 
in  our  literature  has  always  been  regarded  by  myself  as  so  suggestive 

and  so  welcome. 


A  WITTY  DEFINITION  OF  TACT. 

Sidney  Godolphin.  who  held  office  (hiring  several  successive  reigns, 
and  in  that  of  Queen  Anne  became  Lord  High  Treasurer,  and  received 
the  title  of  carl,  was  noted  for  his  tact,  his  knowledge  of  business,  and 
his  capacity  for  making  himself  useful.  Charles  II.  said  of  him,  "Sidney 
Godolphin  is  never  in  the  way,  and  never  out  of  the  way." 


THE  FIRST  CAKE  AFTER  THE  WEDDING. 

Young  Wife:  "What's  the  matter,  my  dear?  Don't  you  like  pound 
cake?" 

Husband  I  hesitatingly  |  :  "Y-e-s,  love,  but  I  don't  care  for  ten-pound 
cake." 


*      * 


THACKERAY  BROADENING  CARLYLE'S  VISION. 

Carlyle  happened,  in  the  presence  of  Thackeray,  to  speak  in  terms 
of  qualified  admiration  of  Titian. 

"Oh1"  said  he.  "they  talk  a  great  deal  about  Titian:  I  could  never 
see  much  in  him." 

Thackeray  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  whispered:  "Do  you 
think  that  is  Titian's  fault?" 


7  =  =    E  . 


The  Value  of  Poetry  in  the  Psalms 

We  shall  do  wisely  to  consider  and  appreciate  the  poetical  element  in 
the  Psalms.  The  comfort,  help  and  guidance  that  they  bring  to  our 
spiritual  life  will  not  be  diminished,  but  increased,  by  a  perception  of  their 
exquisite  form  and  finish.  If  a  king  sent  a  golden  cup  full  of  cheering 
cordial  to  a  weary  man,  he  might  well  admire  the  twofold  bounty  of  the 
royal  gift.  The  beauty  of  the  vessel  would  make  the  draught  more  grate- 
ful and  refreshing.  And  if  the  cup  were  inexhaustible,  if  it  filled  itself 
anew  as  often  as  it  touched  the  lips,  then  the  very  shape  and  adornment 
of  it  would  become  significant  and  precious.  It  would  be  an  inestimable 
possession,  a  singing  goblet,  a  treasure  of  life. 

John  Milton,  whose  faith  in  religion  was  as  exalted  as  his  mastery 
of  the  art  of  poetry  was  perfect,  has  expressed  in  a  single  sentence  the 
spirit  in  which  I  would  approach  the  poetic  study  of  the  Book  of  Psalms : 
"Not  in  their  divine  arguments  alone,  but  in  the  very  critical  art  of 
composition,  the  Psalms  may  be  easily  made  to  appear  over  all  kinds  of 
lyric  poetry  incomparable." 

Van  Dyke. 


AUTUMN  WIND. 

It  sings,  and  every  flower  and  weed 
Bestows  a  tributary  seed 

Of  life  again  to  live. 
I  listen,  but  a  sterile  tear, 
Alas !  no  recompense  to  bear ! 

[s  all  1  have  to  give. — Tabb. 


RIGHT  REV.  HENRY  GABRIELS,  D.  D 


Born  at  Wannegem,  Ledes,  Belgium,  October  6,  1838.  Made  his  classical  studies  at  Andenardes, 
his  philosophy  at  St.  Nicholas,  his  theology  at  Ghent  and  at  Louvain,  all  in  Belgium.  Taught  in  the 
Seminary  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  from  1864  to  1892,  when  he  was  consecrated  as  Bishop  of  Ogdensburg,  May  5, 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Albany.  Bishop  Gabriels  always  had  the  deepest  sympathy  for  those  suffering 
from  tuberculosis.  When  he  came  to  his  new  diocese  he  saw  the  possibilities  for  cure  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks.    Sanatorium  Gabriels,  called  for  the  Bishop,  is  the  outcome  of  his  desire  to  help  these  sufferers 


Bishop  Gabriels'  Jubilee 


Troy,  N.  Y.,  September  14.  1911. 
Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  jubilee  anniversaries  is  that  of 
Bishop  Henry  Gabriels  of  the  diocese  of  Ogdensburg.  This  celebration 
of  fifty  years  in  the  priesthood  is  of  special  interest  in  this  city,  where 
Dr.  Gabriels  was  so  long-  the  effective  and  respected  head  of  St.  Joseph's 
Provincial  Theological  Seminary.  But  that  the  event  is  considered  of 
importance  throughout  the  entire  church  of  which  he  is  a  member  is 
shown  by  the  presence  in  Ogdensburg  today  of  such  distinguished  prel- 
ates as  Archbishop  Farley  of  Xew  York,  the  Archbishops  of  Montreal 
and  Ottawa,  Canada,  and  a  score  of  heads  of  dioceses  throughout  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Gabriels'  distinction  as  the  head  of  a  theological 
seminary  and  later  the  bishop  of  an  important  diocese  probably  brings 
to  him  no  more  satisfaction  than  the  fact  that  his  name  and  influence  are 
perpetuated  in  the  Sanatorium  Gabriels  at  Gabriels,  in  the  Adirondack^, 
in  which  beneficent  institution  so  many  Trojans  are  deeply  interested. 

— Troy  Times. 

The  presence  in  Ogdensburg  on  September  14  of  so  many  great  dig- 
nitaries from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  shows  that  Right 
Rev.  H.  Gabriels  is  held  in  high  esteem  throughout  the  whole  country. 
In  his  own  diocese,  where  he  is  much  beloved,  his  anniversary  was  indeed 
a  golden  day.  It  must  have  been  a  great  joy  to  the  good  Bishop  to  see 
all  around  him  his  friends  and  co-workers  and  among  them  so  many  of 
the  clergy  whom  he  himself  had  trained  to  the  priesthood. 

The  religious  communities  of  women  who  under  his  wise  and 
beneficent  rule  are  working  zealously  for  the  poor,  the  sick  and  the 
afflicted  also  sent  delegates.  Among  these  we  noticed:  Holy  Ghost  Nuns, 
from  Tupper  Lake ;  Ursuline  Nuns,  from  Malone ;  Holy  Cross  Nuns, 
from  Redford  and  Keeseville ;  Francescan  Nuns,  from  Crogan  ;  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph,  from  Watertown ;  Grey  Nuns,  from  Plattsburg  and  Og- 
densburg; Sisters  of  Mercy,  the  oldest  diocesan  community,  sent  dele- 
gates from  their  seven  houses,  Watertown,  Hogansburg,  Brasher  Falls, 
Rouses  Point,  Keeseville,  Saranac  Lake   and  Gabriels. 

The  poem  is  by  one  of  the  Sisters  at  Gabriels : 
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To  Right  Reverend  Henry  Gabriels,   D.   D..   from    Sister-   of   Mercy — 
Golden  Jubilee.  1911. 

A  Rosary  of  years  has  come  and  gone. 

Oh !  Priest  of  God, 
True  Shepherd.  Father  kind,  since  first  thy  hand 

In  trembling  awe 
Upheld  the  Sacred  Host,  and  we,  today, 

Thy  children  fain 
Would  call  again  in  grateful  love  and  prayer 

Its  memory  hack. 

A  Rosary  of  years,  oh,  favored  years  ! 

To  bring  the  joy 
Of  bearing  often  on  thy  breast  the  Child 

Whom  Mary  bore — 
The  Lord  Whom  Mary  oft'  and  Joseph  saw 

Subject  to  them. 
And  marvelled — obedient  at  thy  word 

Comes  down  each  day. 
Thy  hands  uplifting  Him  Who  to  Himself 

All  things  has  drawn. 
Thy  lips  empurpled  daily  by  the  Blood 

For  sinners  shed. 

A  Rosary  of  years  !  the  mysteries 

Close  mingled — joy 
And  sorrow — all  the  glory  left  for  Heaven — 

And  yet.  today. 
A  glimpse  of  all  that  golden  glory  break-. 

Or  seems  to  break 
Upon  us — Oh  !  thou  Shepherd  of  the  flock. 

Thy  Master  smiles 
Upon  thy  work,  and  bids  thee  labor  on 

For  yet  a  while — 
Through  all  the  eternal  years  thy  rest  will  be 

His  Sacred  Heart. 


An  Equestrian  Fete 


On  the  evenings  of  April  20  and  21  an  Equestrian  Fete  was  held  at 
The  Durland  Riding  Academy  for  the  benefit  of  Seton  Hospital  and 
Sanatorium  Gabriels. 

The  success  was  phenomenal — Sanatorium  Gabriels  received  the 
large  sum  of  $4,304.38.  The  amount  seemed  doubled,  for  the  need  was  so 
urgent. 

The  Sisters  of  Mercy  with  heartfelt  gratitude  thank  their  good 
friends.  They  will  earnestly  pray  that  God  may  bless  them  abundantly 
and  reward  their  generous  charity  as  He  alone  can. 

A  Power  House  had  been  built  fifteen  years  ago.  when  the  institu- 
tion was  founded.  It  was  unfit  for  use  for  nearly  a  year,  but  the  want 
of  funds  made  it  impossible  to  build  a  new  one.  The  proceeds  of  the 
Horse  Show  came  when  the  building  of  a  new  one  could  be  no  longer 
deferred. 

The  building  cost  $2,456.00.  The  balance.  Si. 848.38.  was  paid  on 
notes. 

Here  are  the  pictures  of  the  new  building. 

As  the  readers  of  Forest  Leaves  are  interested  in  everything  con- 
nected with  Gabriels  we  give  the  names  of  the  good  friends  who  made 
possible  the  great  success  of  the  Equestrian  Fete. 

Committee  on  Arrangements — Miss  Rosalie  O'Brien,  Chairman: 
Mrs.  Samuel  Adams  Clark.  Miss  Mercedes  Crimmins,  Miss  Madeleine 
O'Brien.  Miss  Rosalie  O'Brien,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  ;  Mr.  William 
S.  Blitz,  Asst.  Secretary. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Durland  the  use  of  the  Riding  Academy 
was  given  for  the  two  evenings. 

Executive  Committee — Mr.  Robert  J.  Collier,  Mr.  Morgan  J. 
O'Brien.  Mr.  Conde  Xast.  Mr.  William  Durland,  Mr.  F.  Burrell  Hoff- 
man. Jr..  Mr.  William  R.  Maloney,  Jr..  Mr.  G.  Mifflin  Wharton. 

Silver  Cups  were  given  to  the  winners  of  the  first  prize  in  all  the 
classes.  Ribbons  for  second  and  third.  Two  cups  for  the  Military  Team 
Jumping.     Three  Cups  to  the  winners  of  the  Hunt  Team. 

The  Cups  were  donated  by  Mr.  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Robert 
J.  Collier,  Mr  Thomas  F.  Ryan.  Mr.  William  Nelson  Cromwell,  Mr. 
Reginald  C.  Vanderbilt,  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Davis,  Mr.  Albert  B.  Boardman. 
Mr.  Joseph  D.  Carroll.  Mr.  J.  Campbell  Thompson,  Mr.  Jay  Coogan. 
Mr.  Albert  Turner.  Norwood  Farm. 
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Judges — The  following  gentlemen  acted  as  Judges  of  the  several 
classes — Mr.  H.  L.  Herbert  (New  York),  Polo  Ponies;  Mr.  John  E. 
Cowdin  (New  York),  Hunters;  Mr.  George  R.  Read  (New  York), 
Harness  Horses;  Mr.  E.  von  der  Horst  Koch  (Xew  York),  Harness 
Horses:  Mr.  Harry  T.  Peters  (Xew  York),  Saddle  Horses;  Mr.  Richard 


The  Power  House 

Newton,  Jr.  (New  York),  Saddle  Horses;  Captain  E.  B.  Cassatt 
( Chesterbrook  Farm.  Berwyn,  Pa.),  Officers'  Chargers  and  Militia 
Mounts;  Captain  Guv  A'.  Henry.  U.  S.  A.,  Officers'  Chargers  and  Militia 
Mounts. 

Patron  Li^t — His  Grace  Archbishop  Farley,  Governor  John  A.   Dix, 
Mayor  Gavnor,  Mr.   I.  G.  Agar,  Mr.   |.  Henry  Alexandre,   lr  .  Mr.    [.   I. 
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D.  Bristol,  Mr.  Albert  B.  Boardrhan,  Mr.  Anthony  X.  Brady,  Mr.  X.  F. 
Brady,  Mr.  C.  K.  G.  Billings,  Air.  Robert  J.  Collier,  Mr.  John  D.  Crim- 
mins,  Mr.  Wm.  Xelson  Cromwell,  Lient.-Gov.  Thomas  F.  Conway,  Mr. 
W.  Bourke  Cockran,  Mr  George  C.  Clark,  Air.  J.  D.  Carroll,  Air.  Samuel 
A.  Clark,  Mr.  Frank  Curtis,  Mr.  George  C.  Clausen,  Air.  Paul  D. 
Cravath,  Mr.  George  W.  Carpenter,  Air.  Thomas  B.  Clarke,  Jr.,  Air. 
William  Durland,  Mr.  Albert  De  Cernea,  Air.  Joseph  E.  Davis,  Air. 
Preston  Davie,  Air.  Richard  Delafield,  Air.  D.  C.  Durland.  Air.   Peter  F. 


Interior  of  Power  Hou- 


Dunne,  Air.  William  Dykeman,  Air.  William  Temple  Emmet.  Mr.  John 
Duncan  Emmet,  Air.  T.  Charles  Farrelly,  Air.  Eugene  Hale,  Air.  Lewis  S. 
Thompson,  Mr.  Reginald  Brooks,  Air.  Lawrence  Waterbury,  Air.  Theron 
Pierce,  Air.  Frederic  Gerken,  Air.  John  Gerken,  Air.  Lyttleton  Fox,  Mr. 
Joseph  P.  Grace,  Air.  Michael  Gavin,  Mr.  Francis  P.  Garvan,  Air. 
Richard  D.  Halstead,  Dr.  Edward  L.  ECeyes,  Mr.  Richard  P.  Lyd  .n.  Air. 
Prank  R.  Lawrence,  Air.  Martin  W.  Littleton,  Air.  Levi  P.  Morton,  Air. 
Frederick  Townsend   Manin.   Mr.   David   McClure.   Mr.   Lewis  C.   Alur- 
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dock,  Mr.  William  R.  Maloney,  Jr.,  Mr.  Conde  Mast,  Mr.  Lewis  Nixon, 
Mr.  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  Mr.  \V.  B.  (  )akley,  Judge  Francis  Key  Pendle- 
ton, Air.  Frank  H.  Piatt.  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Penfield,  Mr.  Alton  B.  Parker, 
Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  Air.  E.  C.  Reynal,  Mr.  \.  C.  Reynal,  Hon.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  Air.  Allan  Ryan,  Mr.  John  D.  Ryan,  Mr.  William  F. 
Sheehan,  Mr.  R.  A.  C.  Smith,  Mr.  Albert  J.  Turner,  Mr.  I!nm  Taft, 
Mr.  Edward  C.  Tinker,  Air.  Robert  E.  Tod,  Mr.  \V.  Halstead  Vander- 
poel.  Air.  Reginald  Vanderbilt,  Mr.  G.  Mifflin  Wharton.  Mr.  Edwin  D. 
Weatherbee,  Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb,  Mr.  Richard  H.  Williams. 

List  of  Patronesses — Airs.  John  A.  Dix,  Mrs.  William  J.  Gaynor, 
Airs.  J.  G.  Agar,  "Mrs.  J.  I.  D.  Bristol,  Airs.  Albert  B.  Boardman,  Airs. 
Anthony  X.  Brady,  Mrs.  C.  K.  G.  Billings,  Airs.  Nicholas  F.  Brady,  Aliss 
Bouvier,  Airs.  Robert  J.  Collier,  Airs.  P.  F.  Collier,  Airs.  Wil- 
liam Nelson  Cromwell.  Airs.  W.  Bourke  Cockran,  Airs.  Samuel 
A.  Clark,  Airs.  Frank  Curtis,  Airs.  George  C.  Clausen,  Airs.  Paul  D. 
Cravath,  Airs.  Arthur  B.  Claflin,  Airs.  Frederick  R.  Childs,  Airs.  Charles 
A.  Child-.  Mrs.  William  Durland,  Airs.  Joseph  E.  Davis,  Airs.  Albert 
He  Cernea,  Airs.  Preston  Davie,  Airs.  Peter  F.  Dunne,  Airs.  William 
Dykeman,  Airs.  William  Temple  Emmet,  Airs.  John  Duncan  Emmet, 
Airs.  T.  Charles  Farrelly,  Airs.  Fabricotti,  Airs.  Lyttleton  Fox.  Airs. 
Joseph  P.  Grace,  Airs.  Alichael  Gavin,  Airs.  Francis  P.  Garvan,  Airs. 
Francis  Burrill  Hoffman,  Airs.  Cooper  Hewitt,  Airs.  Eugene  Hale.  Miss 
Alarion  Hollins,  Airs.  Lawrence  Waterbury,  Airs.  Reginald  Brooks,  Airs. 
Dulany  Howland.  Mrs.  George  Heye,  Aliss  Elizabeth  S.  Hamilton,  Mrs. 
Albert  Gould  Jennings.  Airs.  Harry  S.  Kingsley,  Airs.  Edward  L.  Keyes, 
Airs.  Martin  W.  Littleton,  Aliss  Annie  Leary,  Airs.  Levi  P.  Morton,  Mrs. 
David  McClure,  Mrs.  Lewis  C.  Murdock,  Airs.  Conde  Mast,  Mrs.  Lewis 
Nixon,  Airs.  Charles  AI.  Oelrichs,  Airs.  Alorgan  J.  O'Brien,  Airs.  Joseph 
J.  O'Donohue,  Airs.  Francis  Key  Pendleton,  Airs.  Frederick  C.  Penfield, 
Airs.  Alton  B.  Parker,  Atrs.  Roche,  Airs.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  Mrs.  Allan 
Ryan.  Airs.  John  D  Ryan,  Airs.  X.  C.  Reynal,  Airs.  R.  A.  C.  Smith,  Airs. 
William  F.  Sheehan,  Mrs.  Henry  Taft,  Airs.  Albert  J.  Turner.  Airs. 
Edward  C.  Tinker,  Airs.  Robert  E.  Tod.  Mrs.  W.  Halstead  Vanderpoel, 
Airs.  Reginald  C.  Vanderbilt,  Airs.  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  Airs.  W. 
Seward  Webb,  Airs.  Edwin  II.  Weatherbee.  Miss  Eleanora  Sears,  Mr-. 
Theron  Pierce.  Airs.  Lewi-  S  Thompson,  Mrs.  Walter  A.  Burke,  Airs. 
Payne  Whitney,  Airs.  Frederic  Gerken,  Airs.  John  Gerken. 


The  Baltimore  Oriole 


At  that  enchanting  season  when  the  apple  trees  are  covered  with 
pink  and  white  blossoms  the  rich,  flute-like  whistle  of  the  brilliant  Balti- 
more Oriole  in  our  orchards  and  shade  trees  announces  the  return  of  this 
vivacious  songster  from  his  winter  sojourn  in  the  tropics. 

In  a  few  days  he  is  joined  by  his  quieter  and  more  plainly  dressed 
mate.  A  suitable  nesting  site  in  some  large  tree,  often  an  elm,  is  selected 
and  the  female  begins  work  on  the  wonderful  hanging  nest,  which  is 
swung  from  the  tip  of  a  drooping  branch.  Before  the  settlement  of  the 
country  the  Orioles  constructed  their  nests  of  soft  vegetable  fibres,  but 
they  now  find  cotton  string  so  well  suited  to  this  purpose  that  often 
little  else  is  used.  The  eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  are  white,  curiously 
scrawled  and  spotted  with  black. 

After  the  young  Orioles  are  full  grown  and  able  to  find  food  for 
themselves,  the  old  birds  begin  to  undergo  their  annual  change  of 
plumage.  Unlike  some  of  our  brightly  plumaged  birds,  the  Scarlet 
Tanager  and  Indigo-bird  for  example,  the  fall  and  winter  dress  of  the 
Oriole  is  as  brilliant  as  that  of  spring. 

During  the  period  of  molt  in  late  July  and  early  August  the  male 
bird  is  remarkablv  quiet  and  retiring  and  is  rarely  observed,  but  song  is 
resumed  for  a  short  time  before  his  departure  in  early  September. 

— YV.  DeW.  MILLER. 
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INFLUENCE. 

He  cannot  as  he  came  depart — 

The  Wind  that  woos  the  Rose ; 

Her  fragrance  whispers  in  his  heart 
Wherever  hence  he  goes. — Tabb. 


BALTIMORE     ORIOLE 

(Upper  Figure,  Male:    Lower  Figure,  Female) 

Order— Passeres  Family— Icteride 

Genus— Icterus  Species— Galbula 


Health  as  an  Investment 

As  an  investment  in  the  health  of  their  members,  four  large  fraternal 
orders,  two  international  labor  unions  and  one  of  the  largest  insurance 
companies  in  the  United  States  have  established  sanatoria  for  the.  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis,  according  to  a  statement  issued  today  by  the 
National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 

The  Royal  League,  the  first  fraternal  order  to  establish  a  sanatorium, 
conducts  a  hospital  for  its  tuberculous  members  at  Black  Mountain.  The 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America  conducts  one  at  Colorado  Springs,  the 
Workmen's  Circle  at  Liberty,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Independent  Order  of 
Foresters  have  one  at  Rainbow  Lake,  N.  Y.,  and  will  soon  open  a  second 
one  at  San  Fernando,  Cal.  The  International  Typographical  Union  has 
since  1898  conducted  a  sanatorium  at  Colorado  Springs,  and  the  Inter- 
national Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants  Union  of  America  has  recently 
opened  a  new  institution  at  Rogersville,  Tenn.  The  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  is  now  erecting  a  sanatorium  at  Mt.  McGregor, 
N.  Y.,  which  will  be  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  established  by  an  "old  line" 
insurance  company. 

In  addition  to  these  institutions  already  established,  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the  Foresters  of  America,  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  several  other 
orders  are  considering  the  advisability  of  erecting  sanatoria  for  their 
tuberculous  members.  Some  of  the  large  fraternal  orders  and  labor 
unions,  like  the  Ladies  of  the  Maccabees  of  the  World,  the  International 
Photo-Engravers  Union  and  others,  conduct  educational  campaigns 
against  tuberculosis,  though  they  do  not  have  sanatoria  of  their  own.  The 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  also  has  recently  established  a  "Con- 
servation Department"  in  which  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  will  be 
given  especial  attention.  Other  insurance  companies  are  considering 
similar  action. 

Since  the  membership  of  the  leading  fraternal  orders  alone  is  nearly 
15,000,000,  the  National  Association  estimates  that  about  30,000  mem- 
bers of  these  lodges  die  of  tuberculosis  alone  every  year.  Since  more  than 
half  of  these  lives  could  be  saved  at  a  comparatively  small  outlay,  the 
Association  figures  that  the  fraternal  orders  are  losing  millions  everv 
year  in  death  claims  which  might  be  saved. 


Sorrow 

Sorrow  passes.  "See,"  says  a  keen  observer,  "how  little  trace  a 
single  sorrow,  even  a  great  one,  leaves  in  any  life."  He  did  not  mean 
that  the  influence  of  sorrow  is  slight, — he  only  meant  that  life  is  greater 
than  sorrow,  and  need  not  be  overborne  by  it.  Says  Emerson,  "All  loss, 
all  gain,  is  particular:  .  .  .  It  is  only  the  finite  that  has  wrought  and 
suffered  :  the  infinite  lies  stretched  in  smiling  repose." 

There  is  no  new  sorrow.  We  shall  be  called  upon  to  bear  nothing 
that  has  not  been  borne  before.  Does  not  this  thought  still  in  part  the 
wild  clamor  of  life?  Shall  we  murmur  at  our  lot  when  unnumbered 
mourning  hearts,  as  sensitive,  as  true,  as  loving,  as  our  own,  have  been 
breaking  under  the  weight  of  the  same  sorrow  that  oppresses  us  today, 
have  met  this  grief  of  ours,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  have  conquered  it? 
Shall  we  not  rather  now  in  turn  try  to  bear  the  cross  more  bravely  than 
any  that  have  gone  before,  that  we  may  give  strength  and  courage  to 
the  weary  ones  who  must  bear  it  after  us?  Every  day  of  meeting  sor- 
i<  >w  superbly  makes  the  life  more  grand.  Every  tear  that  falls  from 
one's  own  eyes  gives  a  deeper  tenderness  of  look,  of  touch,  of  word, 
that  shall  soothe  another's  woe.  Sorrow  is  not  given  to  us  alone  that 
we  may  mourn.  Tt  is  given  us,  that,  having  felt,  suffered,  wept,  we  mav 
be  able  to  understand,  love,  bless. — Broitm. 


THE  SHELL. 

Silence — a  deeper  sea — 

Xow  sunders  thee 

Save  from  the  primal  tone — 

Thy  mother's  moan. 

Within  her  waves  hadst  thou 

No  voice  as  now  ; 

A  life  of  exile  long 

Hath  taught  thee  song. — Tabb. 


Education,  How  Old  the  New 


A  Series  of  Lectures  and  Addresses  on  Phases  of  Education  in  the  Past 
Which  Anticipate  Most  of  Our  Modern  Advances.  By  James  J. 
Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D.,  K.  C.  St.  G.,  Dean  and  Professor  of 
the  History  of  Medicine  and  of  Nervous  Diseases  at  Fordham  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine.  Fordham  University  Press,  1910.  470 
pp.    Price,  $2.00  net.    Postage,  15  Cents  Extra. 

While  Dr.  Walsh's  book  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  and  addresses 
delivered  on  many  different  occasions,  there  is  a  central  thought  running 
through  them.  It  is  that  what  we  are  doing  now  in  the  intellectual  order 
is  but  a  repetition  of  the  past.  Certainly  what  is  best  in  our  present  edu- 
cation system  is  old,  while  what  is  newest  is  often  the  source  of  most 
vigorous  criticism.  While  we  are  solving  certain  material  problems, 
especially  those  of  transportation — of  person,  thought  and  voice — better 
than  ever  before,  we  are  not  proud  of  our  progress  in  literature,  art  and 
music;  in  these  we  are  far  behind  many  preceding  generations.  While 
we  are  fain  to  think  that  we  must  be  far  ahead  of  the  past  in  education, 
it  would  be  rather  a  surprise  to  find  it  so.  Education  is  but  one  of  the 
arts,  and  in  all  the  others  our  generation  is  looking  backward  for  models. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  whenever  men  have  been  seriously  interested  in 
any  great  human  problem  they  have  faced  it  in  about  the  same  way  as  at 
any  other  time,  and  their  solution  of  it  has  been  about  as  near  the  truth 
as  any  subsequently  reached.  Greek  philosophy  is  a  typical  example  of 
this.  Whenever  education  has  been  taken  seriously,  men  have  done  about 
what  we  are  doing,  and  their  results  in  scholarship  have  been  often  better 
than  ours.  How  old  the  new  is  in  education  is  illustrated  in  this  volume 
by  some  account  of  the  oldest  system  of  education  of  which'  we  have 
any  record,  that  of  Egypt  over  5,000  years  ago ;  then  by  an  account  of 
the  first  university,  that  of  Alexandria,  startlingly  like  our  own  in  most 
respects,  and  especially  in  its  devotion  to  science,  and  by  the  medieval 
universities,  which  were  as  devoted  to  science  as  are  ours.  This  phase 
of  university  education  came  to  America  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  Dr. 
Walsh  shows  that  fine  scientific  work  was  done  in   Mexico  and   Peru  in 
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the  17th  century.  We  are  just  waking  up  to  the  value  of  arts  and  crafts 
in  education.  Dr.  Walsh  describes  the  ideal  education  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  this  respect.  Even  feminine  education  is  not  new,  but  has  de- 
veloped at  least  half  a  dozen  times  in  history,  and  then  has  been  followed 
by  a  negative  phase,  for  which  Dr.  Walsh  suggests  a  biological  explana- 
tion. The  old-time  medical  schools  are  shown  to  have  had  higher  stand- 
ards than  ours.  The  influence  of  the  University  man  in  the  past  was 
better  than  in  our  time.  Finally,  the  curious  myths  that  creep  into  his- 
tory and  maintain  themselves  in  spite  of  educational  development  are 
illustrated  by  the  address  on  New  Englandism. 


Weather  at  Gabriels  During  June,  July 
and  August 

June  July  Aug. 

Maximum  temperature 69  80  j6 

Minimum  temperature 48  54  50 

Precipitation 4.74  2.74  3.01 

Prevailing  wind W  W  NW 

Clear  days 12  17  13 

Partly  cloudy  days 5  10  7 

Cloudy  days 13  4  10 

RESULT  OF  BEING  "NOT  UNDER  THE  LAW." 

One  of  them  commonly  called  Antinomians  one  day  called  on  Row- 
land Hill,  to  call  him  to  account  for  his  too  severe  and  legal  Gospel : 

"Do  yon,  sir,"  asked  Rowland,  "hold  the  Ten  Commandments  to  be 
a  rule  of  life  to  Christians?" 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  the  visitor. 

The  minister  rang  the  bell,  and  on  the  servant  making  his  appear- 
ance, he  quietly  said,  "John,  show  that  man  the  door,  and  keep  your  eye 
on  him  until  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  every  article  of  wearing  apparel  or 
other  property  in  the  hall !" — Bnglish   JJrit  and  Humor. 


From  the  Editor's  Chair. 

In  olden  times  the  feats  of  chivalry  were  accomplished  by  riders  on 
horses.  The  knightly  spirit  has  not  died  out,  but  under  the  arches  of 
forest  leaves  the  automobile  has  taken  the  place  of  the  horse.  Some  of 
the  modern  knights,  with  their  hearts  attuned  to  deeds  of  charity  and 
mercy,  held  a  tournament  of  today,  namely  an  equestrian  fete,  at  the 
Durland  Riding  Academy  in  New  York,  April  20  and  21.  As  a  result  of 
the  tilting  with  public  favor  Sanatorium  Gabriels  received  $4,304.38. 
Now  everybody  knows  that  no  tournament  is  complete  without  the  ladies 
fair,  and  Forest  Leaves  desires  specially  to  mention  its  gratitude  to  the 
committee  on  arrangements  of  this  equestrian  fete :  Miss  Rosalie  O'Brien, 
Chairman;  Mrs.  Samuel  Adams  Clark,  Miss  Mercedes  Crimmins  end 
Miss  Madeleine  O'Brien.  Only  a  rider  on  Pegasus  himself  could  prop- 
erly sing  the  praises  of  these  energetic  and  successful  ladies,  but  even  the 
editor,  forced  to  make  a  hobby  of  the  editor's  chair,  cannot  refrain  from 
a  few  words  of  appreciative  gratitude. 


This  number  of  Forest  Leaves  might  well  be  called  the  Bishop's  num- 
ber. Like  the  autumnal  glory  among  the  trees  comes  the  brightness 
of  general  congratulation  and  commendation  into  the  clear  and  genial  sky 
of  the  jubilee  of  Bishop  Gabriels.  Sanatorium  Gabriels,  so  greatly 
indebted  to  the  sagacity  of  his  foresight  and  to  the  kindness  of  his  con- 
tinued and  attentive  thought,  has  been  filled  with  delight  not  only  because 
the  Bishop  has  reached  the  golden  anniversary  of  his  great  service  to  'he 
church  and  to  humanity,  but  because  throughout  the  church  and  through- 
out the  state  the  blessings  of  that  service  and  the  devotion  of  the  dis- 
tinguished priest  have  been  recognized  and  acclaimed.  Long  may  he  live 
to  continue  his  shepherdship  of  those  who  need  his  guidance  and  his 
spiritual  consolations,  and  long  may  Sanatorium  Gabriels  perpetuate  a 
name  which  will  be  ever  hallowed  in  the  history  of  the  church ! 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PATRICE     GOODMAN 
CONTRACTOR 

PIPE  WORK  A  SPECIALTY;  WATER,  GAS,  DRAINAGE 
257-263  East  133d  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 

NEWBY    m    EVANS    CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

IMPROVED  UP-RIGHT  PIANO  FORTES 

Factory 
East  136th  Street  and  Southern  Boulevard  NEW  YORK 


Buy  with  your  Ears  as  well  as  your  Eyes 

Don't  purchase  a  piano  simpl>  because  its  outside  looks  well— all  really  artistic 
pianos,  and  some  inferior  instruments  are  handsome  in  appearance — but  judge 
TONE  most  critically.  By  listening  to  the  KRAKAUER  PIANO  you  will  at  once 
recognize  the  superlative  musical  merit  that  has  made  it  the  choice  of  the 
Music  Loving  Public. 

KRAKAUER  BROS.  PIANO  FACTORY 

Cypress  Avenue,  136th  to  131th  Streets,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  LAFFARGUE  CO.,  Inc. 

PIANOS 

Office,  Factory  and  Warerooms 

134th  Street  and  Southern  Boulevard  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  3831-3832  Melrose 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE 

&unittg  (Eompamnn 

An  Illustrated  Weekly  for  the  Young 
People,  published  during-  the  Scholastic 
year,  beginning-  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember and  continuing  for  forty  weeks, 
until  the  close  of  school  in  June. 

FORTY  ISSUES  EACH  YEAR 
Single  Subscriptions,  $1    a   Year 

Clubs  of  ten  or  more  receive  special 
and  large  discounts.  Write  for  club 
rates;  state  number  of  copies  required 
each  week. 

THE  HELPER  T^irh,y 

One  Dollar  a  Year 

The  Sunday  Companion  Pub.  Co. 

234-235  Broadway,  near  Barclay  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


B.  Ellen  Burke,  Pres 


M.  J.  Burke,  Secy 


M    A    Daily.  Treas. 


1 


For  the  gathering  and  preservation  of  its  unrecorded 
stores  and  traditions.  For  the  saving  of  The  'Great 
North  Woods,'  and  for  the  advancement  of  its 
broad  human  interest  " 

Pocket  size  one  dollar  a  year.  Ten  cents  a  number 

Guide  Books  and  Maps 

The  Adirondack*  Illustrated,  issued  annually, 
288  pages,  Price  25  cents;   Cloth.  50  cents. 

Lake  George  and  Lake  Chamblain,  historical 
and  descriptive.    Price  25  cents;  Cloth  50  cents. 

Mab  of  the  Adirondack  Wilderness,  Pocket 
edition  on  map  bound  paper.  Cloth  cover  $1;  paper 
cover  50  cents. 

Forest  and  Stream — "it  is  the  most  complete  map  of  the 
Adirondack  region  ever  published." 

Shooting  and  Fishing— 'State  officers  consult  it  and 
the  Fish  Commissioners  depend  upon  it  for  use  of  the 
State  Game  Protectors  " 

Habof  Lake  George,  Scale  one  mile  to  an  inch 
Approved  and  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Engineer 
and  Surveyor  1880-  Pocket  edition  50  cents;  paper 
25  cents. 

Lake  Chamblain,  scale  2lA  miles  to  an  inch 
Pocket  edition  50  cents;  paper  25  cents. 

Chart  of  Lake  George,  Hydographic  survey  of 
1906,  $2.50. 

Sent  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  Price. 

S.  R.  STODDARD,  Publisher 

GlyENS  FAI,I,S,  NEW  YOKK 


St.  Joseph's  Academy 


BRASHER  FALLS,  N.  Y..  ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 


A  Boarding  School  for  young  Ladies,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 
High  School,  Music,  Art  and  Commercial  Courses.  Students  prepared  for 
College,  Normal  and  Training  Classes.  Registered  by  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  School  re-opens  Tuesday,  September  7.  For  catalogue 
terms,  etc.,  address  STSTER  SUPERIOR. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOR  SALE 


A  comfortable  five  room  house,  with  barn  and  one  acre 
of  land,  desirable  location,  near  railroad  station  and  school. 
Vegetables,  Meat,  Milk  and  Eggs  can  be  procured  near 
by.  The  owner  has  bought  a  farm  at  a  distance  and 
will  sell  at  a  sacrifice  for  cash.  Address  all  communi- 
cations to  the 

EDITOR  OF  FOREST  LEAVES 


A.  FORTUNE  S  CO. 


Dealers  in 


Furniture,    Bedding,     Carpets, 
Tapestries,  Window  Shades  etc. 


? 


Saranac  Lake.  N.Y.  Lake  Placid,  N.Y, 


Kendall's    Pharmacy 


Prescription  Work 
and     Drags    Only 


V 


On  Main  Street     Saranac  Lake,  N.Y, 


DON'T   BUY  YOUR  WINTER  OUTFITTINGS 

until  you  have  our  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Out-door 
Outfittings.  Our  "Adirondack"  Furs  and  Fur  Gar- 
ments are  here  in  profusion  and  are  beautifully  illus- 
trated together  with  other  special  Out-Door  Outfittings 
suitable  for  wear  in  any  winter  climate. 

XV.  C  I^EOIsr^I^D  8a  CO. 

DEPT.  17  SARANAC  LAKE,  N.  Y 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


RIVERSIDE 

INN 


PINE   &   CORBETT.    Props. 


The  Leading  Hotel  in  Town. 
Open  all  the  Year.  75  Rooms, 
30  with  Private  Baths.  Rates 
£2.50  per  Day  and  Up. 
Weekly  Rates,  Booklet,  etc., 
on  Application. 


Saranac  Lake,    New  York 


RIVERSIDE 
GARAGE 


Auto  Supplies  and  Repairs 
Cars  to  Rent  and  For  Sale 


Buick  and  Velie  Agency 

Home  Phone  1574         Bed  353- J 

11  RIVER  STREET 


SARANAC  LAKE, 


N.  Y. 


ley 


INCORPORATED 


PLUMBERS 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters 


Hardware,  Agricultural  Implements,  Stoves, 
Tinware,  Paints,  Varnishes 


SARANAC  LAKE, 


New    York 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


J.  A.  Outterson    President  B.  R.  Clark,  Treas.  and  Secy 

L.  F.  Lehr,  Vice-President 


M ALOIS E  PAPER  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  of 


Manilla  and  Envelope  Paper 


MALONE, 


NEW  YORK 


McMillan   Woolen    Mills 

LAWRENCE    WEBSTER  &  CO. 


Manufacturers  of 

"THE  MCMILLAN  PANTS- 


Guarantee  Them  All  Wool  and  Not  to  Rip 

WE   MAKE  THE   PANTS 
WE   MAKE    THE  CLOTH 


MALONE, 


NEW  YORK 


Rustic  Lodge 


Indian  Carry 


Upper  Saranac  Lake 


CHA5.    H.    WARDNER 
Proprietor 


Post  Office 
COREY'S,        Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y, 


AD  VBRTISBMENTS 


Sprace  Pine 


Hemlock  Lath 


Yellow  Pine  Cypress 


Norwood  Manufacturing  Co. 

A.  H.  DAY,  President 

Wholesale  Lumber 


L.  L.  ASHLEY,  Sales  Manager 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


TUPPER  LAKE,  N.  Y 


Lake  View  Lodge 


Adirondack  Mountains 


Chas.  Williams,  Manager 


Glennmore  Hotel 


On  Big  Moose  Lake 


BIG  MOOSE, 


New  York 


Address  all  Communications  to 
D.  B.  SPERRY,  Manager 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Capital  $100,000  Surplus  and  Profits  $76,000  Deposits  $710,000 


National  City  Bank  of  Pittsburgh 

PLATTSBURGH,  N.  Y. 


John  F.  O'Brien.  Pres.       John  Haughran,  Vice-Pres.       C.  E.  Inman,  Asst.  Cashier 
J.  M.  Wever,  President  R.  H.  Guibord,  Vice-President 

MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 

PLATTSBURGH,  N.  Y 
CAPITAL  $100,000 

W   L.  Wever.  Cashier  H.  H.  Parmerter,  Assistant  Cashier 

DOGK  AND   COAL   COMPANY 


Flour  and  Feed,  Lumber, 
Lime  and  Cement 


PLATTSBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ENDICOTT,  JOHNSON  &   CO. 


Hide  lo  Retailer 


Better  Shoes  for  Less  Money 


ENDICOTT, 


New  York 


Louis  DuBois,  President 

Gilbert  DuBois,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

ESTABLISHED  1873 


a.  p.  Dubois 

COMPANY 

Department  Store 


LIVINGSTON  MANOR, 


New  York 


w.  R.  WOOLSEY 


V.  A.  FINCH 


P.H.WoolseyCo. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

All  Kinds  of  Building    Material 
Lumber  and  Shingles 


Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y.  Est.  1886 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


The  Glens  Falls  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  High  Grade 

American  Portland  Cement 

GLENS  FALLS,  New  York 

McMullen-Leavens  Company 

INCORPORATED 

SHIRT  MAKERS 

Factories,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
783-785  Broadway,  Cor.  Tenth  Street.  New  York 

C.  E.  Holden,  Pres.  W.  E.  Cleary,  Vice-Pres.  J.  H.  Riley,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

Lake  Champlain  Transportation  Co. 

'THE  LINE" 

Towing  between  Waterford  and  St.  Johns,  P.  Q. 
Transportation  to  and  from  all  points  in  Canada 

OFFICES    AT 

17  South  Street,  New  York        Three  Rivers,  P.  Q. 

St.  Johns,  P.  Q.  Ill  Mountain  Hill,  Quebec,  P.  Q. 

HEAD  OFFICE,  WHITEHALL,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


STANDARD  WALL  PAPER  CO. 


HUDSON  FALLS,  New  York 


Empire  Knitting  Mills 

Chas.  F.  North                 Chas.  F.  Doyle 

John  A  Nuttall  &  Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Anchor  Knitting  Mills 

Successors  to 

ANCHOR  HOSIERY  MILLS 

FLEECED   LINED 
UNDERWEAR 

Manufacturers  of 

Knitted  Underwear 

COHOES,                     New  York 

COHOES,                             NEW  YORK 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


E.  H.  Craver  J.  C.  Cowee  W.  C.  Baxter 

Craver,  Cowee  &  Baxter 

COAL  DEALERS 

51  River  Street  Telephone  Connections  TROY,  N.  Y. 


Formerly  Cohoes  Tube  Works 

Dealers  in 

Wrought  Iron  Pipe  and  Plumbing  and  Steam  Heating  Supplies 

Office  and  Warehouse,  409  to  415  River  Street  TROY,  NY. 

JOHN  J.  RYAN,  President  JAMES  H.  SHINE,  Secretary  JOSEPH  J.  MURPHY,  Treasurer 

UNITED  WASTE   MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 

Cotton,  Wool  and  Merino  Shoddies,  Cotton  Bats  and 
Wholesale  Dealers  in  Waste 

Jackson  and  River  Streets  TKOY,  N.  Y. 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 

The  Dobler  Brewing  Company 

"Famous  Lager" 

ALBANY,  New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Theo.  J.  Yund  Thos.  F.  Kennedy  Chas.  C.  Yund 

YIJND,  KENNEDY  &  YUND 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

MEN'S  KNITTED  UNDERWEAR 

AMSTERDAM  New  York 

THE  BEVERWYCK  CO. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Francis  Shields,  Pres.,  C.  A.  Shields,  Vice-Pres.,  Francis  A.  Shields,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

Established  1850  Incorporated  1907 


Shields  &  Sons 


TobaGGo    Manufacturers 
"BLue  Line"  "even  up"  «seji  sphjiy" 

31,  33.  35  and  37  CHURCH  STREhT  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


FRANK.  B.  GRAVES 

Dealer   in 

Cotton  and  Wool,  and  manufacturer  of  all  kinds  Garnetted  Stock, 
Cotton  Waste,  Shoddies,  Wiping  Waste,  Packing  Waste,  Remnants, 
Etc.     Also  all  kinds  of  Hosiery  and  Underwear  Clippings. 

CABLE  ADDRESS  'GRAVESALBANY" 
Church  and  Arch  Street*  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


JOSEPH     P.     MANGAH 
Attorney  audi  Ccm»selor-at-Law 

204-205  Phelps  Building  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


3Q1  >H< rni »QC  ifi' 


Chalmers  Knitting 
Company 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

KNITTED  UNDERWEAR 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  New  York  Office,  346  Broadway 


3QI  ^51[0l|CZ30I=D||C^  IQIZ  >|(P 


JOHN  E.   LARRABEE 

Heavy  and  Shelf  Hardware,  Tools, 
Contractors'  and  Mill  Supplies 

3  and  5  Market  Street.  AMSTERDAM.  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


YOU  CAN  DO  YOUR  FAMILY  WASHING 

In  Your  Home  by  Electricity  for  Two  Cents 

The  following  are  using  the  1900  Electric  Washer.  St.  Francis  Hospital, 
Glen  Oak,  Peoria;  St.  Patrick's  School,  510  Hohnson,  Peoria;  Sacred  Heart 
Academy,  412  N.  Madison,  Peoria:  St.  Margaret's  Convent,  17  Loulsburg  Sq., 
Boston;  St.  George  School,  Newport,  R.  I.;  Visitation  Convent,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  St. 
Mary's  Hospital,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  The  Academy  of  the  Holy  Name,  Rome,  N.  Y.; 
School  Sisters  Notre  Dame,  221  W  22nd  Place,  Chicago;  Sisters  of  Christian 
Charity,  St.  Augustine  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  DESCRIPTION 

THE  1900   WASHER  COMPANY 

BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


Cossmlimerats 


AMES   B.   NEE 

EIMGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


CO. 


Only  one  simple  operation  changes  this  piece  of  furniture  from 
a  beautiful  Davenport  to  a  comfortable  sanitary  Bed. 
Ask  your  furniture  dealer  to  see  them.  We  do  not  retail 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


Binghamton 

Lounge 

Co. 


"UNIFOLD"  DAVENPORT 
Patented  Jan.  3,  1911. 


BINGHAMTON, 


New  York 


401/ERTISEMENTS 


S| 
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Compliments  of 

THE  KILMER  CO 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


O  (  mi illi ini  >\\n\\t  mi »||i ini  i  O 


\ 


John  F.  Riley,  A.  M.  R.  A.  Pres. 
BINGHAMTON  SCHOOL  of  BUSINESS,  Inc. 

Day  or  Evening,  Civil  Service,  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand, 
English,  5000  Positions.  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


McTighe  Grocery  Co. 


WHOLESALE  GROCERS 


OUR    SPECIALTIES 


Tea,  Coffee  and  Molasses 


Fayette  Street 
BINGHAMTON  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Compliments  of 

THE  JOS.  LAURER  BREWING  CO 

AND 

JOHN  EHRESMAN  &  COMPANY 

BINGHAMTON,  New  York 


GRASS  SEEDS 

If  you  want  the  best,  insist  on  getting  Conklin's  Fancy 
Re-cleaned.  There  are  none  ''just  as  good".  The  best 
Seeds  are  the  only  kind  for  any  farmer  to  sow.  Cheap 
Seeds  are  dear  at  any  price. 

POULTRY  FOODS 

Arrow  Egg  Food  and  Arrow  Chick  Food  are  the  highest 
quality  in  these  goods.  Made  up  like  a  Doctor's  pre- 
scription, just  the  right  proportions  of  just  the  right 
ingredients.     Let  your  poultry  prove  it  to  you. 

E.  W.  CONKLIN  &  SON,  INC 

WHOLESALE    ONLY 

BINGHAMTON,  New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


BUTLER  BROTHERS 


Wholesalers  of  General  Merchandise 


Distributing  Houses 

NEW  YORK  ST.  LOUIS 

CHICAGO  MINNEAPOLIS 


Sample  Houses 


BALTIMORE 


DALLAS 


Tonks  Brothers  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PEARL  GOODS 

Cable  Address  "Tonks" 

Cor.  High  Street  and  Boyden   Place 
NEWARK,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


J.  M.  QUINBY  & 
COMPANY 


Automobiles  &  Carriages 


NEWARK,  New  Jersey 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


EMIL  BEROLZHEIMER,  President  LEOPOLD  ANSBACHER,  Treasurer 

SAMUEL  KRAUS,  Vice  President  CHARLES  S.   BRAISTED,  Secretary 


EAGLE  PENCIL  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Patentees  of 

EAGLE  PENCILS 

Patented  April  3d,   1860 

Office  and  Salesroom  73  Franklin  St.      Works  710-732  E  14th  St.,  New  York 

Furth,  Germany;  Vienna,  Austria;  London,  England;  Paris,  France 


Schinasi's     Egyptain     Cigarettes 


SOLD  ALL  OVER 


Our  Leading  Brands  Are 

ROYAL  NATURAL 

Plain  or  Cork  Tips,  20c  per  Box  15  cents  per  Box 

EGYPTIAN  PRETTIEST 

10c  per  Box 


OFFICE  AND  SALESROOMS  32-34  West  100th  Street 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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i  LAIDLAW    &    CO. 
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26  Broadway  NEW  YORK 
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i       LION  PALACE  HOTEL 


Restaurant  and  Cafe 


Telephone  869  River 
110th  STREET  AND  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 

<        Ioe=zz5]1<  \onz  >1|o1|<         ldr= 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


W.  STRIGH  p.  M.  ZEIDLER 


Strigh  &  Zeidler 

Manufacturers   of 

Grand  and  Upright  Pianos 


Factory  and  Warerooms 
Cor    East  and  140th  Street  and  Robbins  Ave.  NEW  YORK 


A.  Milton  Napier,  President  H.  Stevenson,  Vice-President  Jos.  P.  Ranney,  Sec.  and  Treas. 


Tide-Water  Building  Company 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 


Mill  and  Carpenter  Shop  515-519  West  30th  Street 
Yard,  89th  Street  and  Broadway 


16  EAST  33d  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


The  New  Steinway 

Five-Foot-  Ten-Inch 

Miniature  Grand 
Piano 


(Trade  Marked) 
is  proving  a  constant  and 
increasing  source   of  won- 
derment   and    delight   to  all 
musicians     and     music  -  lovers. 
Scientific  experiments  and  acous- 
tical researches  have  determined  the 
exact  size,  namely,  five  feet  ten  inches, 
necessary    to    reproduce    the    remark- 
able attributes  and  qualities  of  our  larger 
Grand  Pianos.      Any  Grand  under  this  size 
crosses  the   danger  line,    as   it   cannot  yield    a 
tonal    result    superior    to    that     of    the    discarded 
Square    or    the    present   Upright    Piano.      The    full, 
rich  and  sweet  tone  of  the  Steinway  Miniature   Grand 
and   its  dainty  appearance  are  already  giving  the  utmost 
satisfaction  to  thousands  of  purchasers,  and  we  recommend 
a  thorough  examination  and  trial  of  this  unique  instrument  to 
anybody  desirous  of  possessing  a  Grand  Piano,  but  who  does 
not  wish  to  exceed  the  in- 
vestment of  $800  in 
a  Piano  Purchase. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS, 

Steinway  Hall,  107  and  109  East  14th  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door.' 


AD  VERTISEMENTS 


WINTER  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

PIANO  S 

1014-1020  Southern  Boulevard 
Cor.  E  137th  St. 

NEW  YORK 


Hotel  San  Remo 

Central  Park,  West  74th-75th  Streets 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

M.  BRENNAN'S  SONS 


THOMAS  F.  BRENNAN 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


L.  Vogelstein  &  Co 

BANKERS 

42  Broadway,  New  York  City 


J.  Charles  Weschler  Sol  Rothschild 


Weschler  &  Rothschild 

Counselors  at  Law 


Title  Insurance  Co.  Building,  135  Broadway  NEW  YORK  CITY 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


METROPOLITAN 
SWEET 
CHOCOLATE 

HIGHEST 

QUALITV 
SMOOTHNESS 

AND 

FLAUOR 


Auto  Bus  to  Track  and 
Return  25  Cents 

Stop  at  Corners 


W.  J.  CLEVELAND 


"THE  FORD  CAR" 


John  Jaburg 


Hugo  Jaburg 


Jaburg  Brothers 

Manufacturers,  Importers  and 

Jobbers  of  Bakers'  Supplies 

and  Utensils 


1  and  3  Worth  St.,  10  to  12  Leonard  St. 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Call  4630-4631  Franklin 


Seggerman  Bros. 


91  HUDSON  STREET 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


F.  M.  LOCKWOOD  &  CO. 

52  Broadway,  New  York 


E.  ROSENHEIM'S  SON 

Manufacturer  of  Infants'  and  Children's 
Cloaks,  Reefers,  Etc. 

1J4-1J8  West  J 7th  Street,  New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


The  Particular  Reader  S£S 

"MEM      A  NO     WOMRN" 


No  other  Catholic  magazine  is  quoted  more  and  more  widely  read  and  talked  about 

Men  and  Women  occupies  a  high  position  in  the  magazine  world,  and  is 
known  for  quelity  and  progressiveness.  You  always  find  the  best  work  of  the 
best  Catholic  writers  in  Men  and  Women.  1911  will  be  distinctly  a  Men 
and  Women  year.  Each  number  of  Men  and  Women  is  a  work  of  art. 
Every  number  contains  thirty-two  or  more  pages  It  is  printed  on  art  plate.  The 
paper,  typography  and  presswork  are  of  the  highest  order  Every  issue  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  by  the  leading  artists  Thousands  of  homes  have  endorsed 
Men  and  Women,  the  Catholic  Home  Journal  Why?  There  is  a  reason 
for  it,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  subscription  price  is  only  $1  00  per  year.  It 
interests  every  member  of  the  family,  and  this  is  attributable  to  the  variety  and 
excellence  of  its  contents. 

PICTION -The  short  stories  that  appear  in  Afen  and  Women  are  by  the 
cleverest  writers  of  fiction,  such  as  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  John  Uri  Lloyd,  Anna  C. 
Minogue,  Rev.  Francis  J.  Finn,  Richard  Harding  Davis,  William  Allen  White  and 
Scores  of  others. 

LITCRATURf — In  this  departmant  we  have  a  number  of  interesting  little  chats 
with  famous  authors,  such  as  William  D.  Howells,  Lew  Wallace,  Tohn  Kendrick 
Bangs,  James  Whitcomb  Riley  and  others. 

ART— A  series  of  interesting  articles  on  art,  artists  and  their  work.  These  arti- 
cles alone  are  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  In  addition,  there  are  articles  by  the 
artists  themselves.  Our  Cooking  School  is  of  special  interest.  It  is  further  supple- 
mented by  artistic  tables,  prepared  by  Edwina  B.  Parker. 

FANCY  WORK-The  department  conducted  by  Miss  Tillie  Roschenkemper, 
contains  lessons  in  crochet  work,  embroidery,  lace  making,  etc. 

PLAYS  AND  PLAYtR  FOLK  A  number  of  richly  illustrated  articles  about  the 
popular  actors  and  actresses.    This  department  is  extremely  timely  and  interesting. 

ENDORSED  BY  Most  Reverend  Henry  Moeller,  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati ;  His 
Excellency  Diomede  Falconio,  Apostolic  Delegate ;  His  Eminence  James  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  and  by  your  own  Bishop,  the  Rt.  Rev.  H.  Gabriels. 
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Sanatorium  <$abrt?ta.    Aoirnnbarka 

In  Charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating  plain  and 
consists  of  a  broad  park  rising  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill,  "Sunrise  Mount," 
which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of  the 
range — Mount  Marcy,  White  Face,  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc.,  while  not  very  far 
away  beautiful  Lucretia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive  both  to  build  and  maintain. 
When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned,  the  Sisters  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the  best 
known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels  as  a 
reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage,  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  is  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  Institution.  Long  distance  tele- 
phone. Postoffice,  Gabriels.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office. 

ADVISORY   COMMITTEE. 

W.  Seward  Webb,  Mrs.  Seward  Webb,  Paul  Smith,  Mrs,  Levi  P.  Morton,  David  McClure,  Mrs.  David 
McClure,  Mrs.  John  Kelly,  Mrs-  John  Duncan  Emmet,  Joseph  P  Grace,  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Grace,  Mrs.  Morgan  J. 
O'Brien,  Thomas  B  Cotter,  W.  Bourke  Cochran,  W.  E.  Kerin,  Miss  K.  G.  Broderick,  John  F.  O'Brien  Mrs.  Wm. 
F.  Sheehan,  Clarence  H.  Mackay,  I  hos.  F  Conway,  Mrs  J.C.  Agar  Mrs.  W.  R.  Grace,  Edward  Eyre,  John  T. 
McDonough,  Miss  Annie  Leary,  H     D.    Stevens,    Mrs.    Charles  Farrelly. 

Our  Advisory  Medical  Staff  is  Composed  of 

Dr.  Martin  Burke,  147  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  ;  Dr.  Constantine  Maguire,  120  East  6th  Street,  New  York ; 
Dr.  Alexander  A.  Smith,  40  West  74th  Street,  New  York;  Dr.  Francis  J.  Quinlan.  33  West  48th  Street,  New  York ; 
Dr.  John  E.  Stillwell,  9  West  49th  Street  New  York ;  Dr.  Wm.  T.  McMannis  320  West  45th  Street,  New  York;  Dr, 
S.  A.  Knopf,  16  West  95th  Street,  New  York;  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  110  West  74th  Street,  New  York;  Dr.  Henry  Fur- 
ness,  Malone,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.    Lawrence    E.    Flick,   736    Pine    Street,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

House  Physician,  H.  J.  Blankenmeyer,  M.  D.  Assistant  House  Physician,  Francis  Mahoney.  M.  D. 
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Boz  and  Don 


By  William  W.  Gay. 


(First  published  in  Contributors'  Club  of  the  Atlantic.) 


was  the  doctor's  dog;  Don  was  the  rector's.  The  one, 
a  little,  yellow,  shaggy,  short-legged  terrior,  was  an  imp  i  i 
mischief.  The  other,  a  full-blooded  Newfoundland,  was 
sedate,  dignified  and  well-bred.  Though  in  character  so 
different,  in  friendship  they  were  one.  I  have  never  seen 
between  men  a  companionship  more  close  or  an  attach- 
ment more  sincere  than  that  which  existed  between  these 
f(  lur-footed  friends. 

Both  had  passed  the  years  of  puppyhood  before  they 
met.     The  acquaintance  began  on  the  day  the  rector  came  to  the  little 

village  of  M to  reside  next  door  to  the  doctor,  in  the  shadow  of  the 

elms  of  the  village  rectory.  Up  to  that  hour,  the  reserved  and  handsome 
Don  had  looked  upon  the  smaller  individuals  of  his  kind  with  the  half- 
contemptuous,  half-pitying  and  wholly  careless  feeling  which  dignity  so 
often  experiences  in  the  presence  of  triviality.  By  what  subtle  law  the 
opposing  natures  of  Don  and  Boz  were  reconciled  let  philosophers  decide. 
From  the  first  meeting  of  inquiring  muzzles  friendship  was  demonstrated 
by  a  violent  wagging  of  tails:  and  until  death  parted  them,  each  was  the 
-worn  bondsman  of  the  other. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  scene  of  the  introduction  of  Don  by  Boz  into 
the  doctor's  family  circle — the  rapture  expressed  by  the  marvelous  con- 
tortions of  the  little  yellow  body,  the  violent  leaps,  the  short,  sharp  barks 
with  which  he  showed  his  delight  when  his  really  noble  companion  was 
approved  with   friendly  pats  by  the  elders  and   fond  embraces     by     the 
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children.     After  that  introduction  Don  became  by  virtue  of  his  intimacy 

with  Eoz  more  truly  an  inmate  of  the  doctor's  house  than  of  the  rector's. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  the  worthy  rector  looked  with  displeasure  on 

the  intimacy  of  the  two  dogs.     Nor  was  it  surprising  that  he  did.     A 

entle  Don — and    let    not    this    be 


childless  man,  to  him  the  grave  and 


Jfe$ 


Don 


thought  ?t 


reflection  upon  the  good  man — stood  in  some  sort  in  the  place 
of  that  which  Heaven  had  denied  to  him.  He  had  bestowed  more  care 
upon  the  animal  than  many  a  parent  gives  to  his  son.  His  careful  train- 
ing had  met  its  reward.  The  intelligence  of  Don  was  such  that  it  was 
necessary  only  to  point  out  a  fault  in  a  tone  of  reproach  to  insure  its 


Boz 

future  avoidance.  With  him  actually  to  hear  was  to  obey,  and  a  dog  of 
habits  more  in  harmony  with  the  peace  and  virtuous  quiet  of  a  village 
rectory  than  those  of  Don  never  existed.  Was  it  strange  then  that  the 
man  of  God  should  look  with  apprehension  upon  companionship  of  the 
subject  of  so  many  pious  labors  with  a  little  ragamuffin  of  a  terrier,  wlmse 
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reputation  for  peace  and  sobriety  was  none  too  good  in  the  neighborhood? 
Alas,  his  fears  had  ample  grounds.  Evil  communications  will  corrupt 
good  manners  of  dogs  as  well  as  of  men.  Xot  that  Boz  was  evil — T  will 
not  let  that  reflection  lie  upon  the  memory  of  the  little,  loyal  "heart  of 
oak" — but  in  his  diminutive  body  there  was  a  restless  and  ambitious 
spirit  which  led  him  into  adventures  not  always  to  his  credit:  and  in  these 
not  quite  respectable  demonstrations  of  spirit  Don  came  in  time  to  share, 
to  the  grief  of  the  good  rector.  It  is  best  to  pass  by  these  indiscretions. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  no  enemy  of  Boz,  on  four  feet  or  two,  counting  upon 
superior  size  to  gain  an  advantage,  was  permitted  by -Don  to  do  so.  Nor 
was  the  devoted  Don  particular  to  inquire  with  whom  the  right  in  the 
Quarrel  lav.     Even  the  rector  in  his  regret  over  Don's  lapses  from  virtue 
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was  compelled  to  admit  that  there  was  a  spirit  of  chivalry  in  the  New- 
foundland which  apologized  for  his  conduct. 

The  companionship  of  the  dogs  would  have  been  unbroken  had  it 
not  been  for  a  sense  of  duty  which  compelled  Boz  to  accompany  the 
doctor  on  his  rides  into  the  country  I  imagine,  from  the  sequel  of  their 
long  intimacy,  that  Boz  must  have  impressed  on  Don  the  importance  of 
these  ride-  by  way  perhaps  of  excuse  for  his  occasional  desertions.  Don 
used  to  watch  his  friend's  departure  at  such  times  with  an  approving 
wave  of  his  bushy  tail,  but  he  never  sought  to  go  with  him. 

It  was  a  tragedy  which  parted  Boz  and  Don.  One  night  the 
former  accompanied  a  member  of  the  doctor's  family  to  the  railway  sta- 
tion to  meet  a  late  train.     Curiosity,  proverbially  fatal,  especially  to  cats, 
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led  the  terrier  on  an  exploring-  trip  tinder  the  cars.  The  little  fellow  was 
rescued  alive,  but  cruelly  mangled — so  cruelly  that  it  became  necessary 
to  end  his  agonies  with  a  bullet.  The  children  who  loved  him  and  whom 
he  had  loved  sorrowfully  placed  his  body  in  a  box  and  buried  it  in  a  little 
court  at  the  rear  of  their  home.  A  mound  was  heaped  over  the  grave, 
and  a  stone  placed  at  its  head. 

Of  all  this  Don  was  ignorant.  How  he  became  aware  of  what  hap- 
pened never  will  be  known.  The  next  morning  he  was  found  lying  by 
the  small  grave,  his  handsome  head  resting  upon  his  outstretched  paws. 
Evidently  he  had  found  the  spot  in  the  night-time.  All  that  day  he  lay 
near  the  mound,  refusing  to  leave  even  under  the  influence  of  hunger. 
Grief  was  never  more  pathetically  expressed. 

When  at  last  Don  left  the  grave  of  Boz  it  was  to  take  the  place  of  his 
friend  by  the  doctor's  carriage,  and  to  go  with  the  master  of  Boz  for  the 
first  time  into  the  country.  Thenceforth  as  long  as  the  rector  remained  in 
charge  of  the  parish,  Don  religiously  performed  the  duty  which  Boz 
nad  laid  down. 

Once  or  twice  the  rector  tried  to  break  up  the  practice,  but  love  was 
stronger  than  duty.  As  a  result  of  these  attempts,  Don  gave  evidence  for 
the  first  and  only  time  of  a  spirit  of  deceit.  Being  one  day  in  the  doctor's 
barn,  ready  to  start  upon  a  journey.  Don  heard  the  rector's  summoning 
whistle.  Bounding  over  the  fence  he  ran  to  his  master.  The  rector 
reproved  him  for  leaving  his  home  to  follow  the  doctor,  and,  forbidding 
him  to  do  so  again,  threatened  to  punish  him  if  the  command  should  be 
disobeyed.  The  next  day  rector,  injunction,  duty — all  were  forgotten. 
Again,  as  he  was  about  to  start  with  the  doctor,  Don  heard  the  rector's 
whistle.  All  animation  a  moment  before,  he  now  hung  his  head  and 
crept  silently  from  the  barn.  Instead  of  leaping  over  the  fence  into  the 
rector's  yard,  as  he  had  done  the  day  before,  he  crawled  through  the 
doctor's  yard  to  the  rear  of  the  rectory  barn,  and,  entering  it  by  a  back- 
way,  came  bounding  out  to  the  rector,  uttering  falsehoods  with  every 
wave  of  his  tail. 

Poor,  lovable  and  loving  Don.  He  fell  a  victim,  in  after  years  and 
in  another  village,  to  the  insensate  fear  of  hydrophobia  and  a  dose  of 
poison  secretly  administered  by  a  coward. 


Bridgetina 


This  building  in  honor  of  the  great  St.  Bridget,  who  founded 
monastic  life  for  women  in  Ireland,  and  the  first  University  for  their 
education  is  erected  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Bridget  Walsh,  mother 
of  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  the  able  and  fearless  defender  of  the  faith  of  his 
forefathers,  and  the  honor  and  crown  of  his  good  mother,  who  in  Heaven 
rejoices  in  the  work  of  her  son. 


A  Story  ot  Long  Ago  in  Malone 

By  Mrs.  John  Kelly,  of  Malone. 

N  THE  first  numbers  of  "Forest  Leaves"  a  great  deal  of 
information  is  given  relating  to  the  early  history  of  our 
county.  Such  a  charming  picture  is  drawn  of  the  visit  of 
the  men  who  bought  and  afterwards  settled  this  Northern 
Wilderness  that  I  will  quote  freely : 

"Someone  has  said  that  exile  is  God's  alchemy.    Nations 
He  forms  like  metals,  mixing  their  strength  and  their  tender- 
ness ;  tempering  pride  with  shame  and  victory  with  afflic- 
tion ;  meting  their  courage,  their  faith  and  their  fortitude ; 
timing  their  genesis  to  the  world's  needs. 

"About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  three  boys  were  born 
in  Ireland,  in  whom  the  people  of  northern  New  York  are  much  inter- 
ested— the  brave  and  adventurous  Alexander  Macomb,  the  gallant  and 
chivalrous  William  Constable  and  the  learned  and  polished  Daniel 
McCormack. 

"Alexander  Macomb  was  born  in  the  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  in  1748. 
His  father,  John  Macomb,  was  engaged  in  the  woolen  trade  and  would 
in  any  other  country  have  been  successful.  His  mother,  Jane  Macomb 
(  nee  Gordon),  was  a  woman  of  sweet  and  gentle  disposition,  but  of  great 
determination  of  character. 

"Alexander  was  often  taken  by  his  father  on  short  ocean-trips,  for 
almost  in  sight  of  his  own  door  the  Atlantic  stretched  in  its  majestic 
beauty 

"The  child's  earliest  recollections  were  of  the  bright  days  spent  at 
the  seashore,  and  the  happy  evenings  around  the  broad  hearth  and  the 
cheerful  peat  fire,  listening  to  his  mother's  fairy  stories.  In  this  dear 
home  there  were  love  and  happiness,  joy  and  trust. 

"Alexander's  father  worked  hard,  but  unfortunately  the  harder  he 
worked  the  less  he  prospered.  Therefore  with  a  sad  heart  he  resolved 
for  the  betterment  of  his  fast  growing  family  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
America. 

"Prior  to  this  time  laws  were  enacted  to  destroy  Irish  trade  and  com- 
merce. The  English  peers  and  commons  presented  an  address  to  the 
king,  praying  him  to  discourage  the  woolen  manufacture  in  Ireland,  as 
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it  was  'operating  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  trade  of  this  kingdom. ' 
The  complaint  was  well  founded.  Irish  woolens  being  then  prized  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  The  King's  answer  was:  'I  shall  do  all  that  in 
me   lies   to   discourage   the   woolen    manufactures   of    Ireland.'      A    pro- 


James  Duane 
hibitory  duty  was  laid  on  the  export  of   these    famous   fabric-,  and   the 
industry   was   paralyzed.      Xext   embargo   laws    were   passed,    forbidding 
Irish  merchants  to   deal   directly   with   any    foreign   nation   or   import  or 
export  anything  except  through   English  ports.     The  woolen  industry,  in 
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which  John   Macomb's  father  was  then  engaged,   was  crushed,  because 
it  was  thought  tc  interfere  with  the  sale  of  English  woolens  and  silks. 

"Among  the  tens  of  thousands  of  their  countrymen  who  left  Ireland 
in  those  days  were  names  to  be  handed  down  as  household  words.  Those 
especially  familiar  are:  Carroll,  Barry,  Livingston,  Clinton,  Dongan, 
Logan,  Duane   and  the  three  heroes,  Macomb,  Constable  and  McCormack. 

"Albany  at  that  time  was  the  furthest  limit  of  civilization  in  the 
United  States  and  was  a  frontier  town  with  wild  tribes  of  Indians  north 
of  it.  Here  Alexander  Macomb  and  his  young  brother  engaged  in  the  fur 
trade,  for  his  father,  as  well  as  the  father  of  his  friend  Constable  settled 
there.  Their  contemporaries  were  the  Van  Rensselaers,  Schuylers,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  his  beloved  friend  Troupe  and  others.  The  brothers 
were  so  successful  that  they  persuaded  their  father  in  1772  to  move 
further  north.  The  whole  family  settled  in  Detroit.  The  sons  became 
extensive  fur  traders  and  amassed  a  large  fortune. 

"On  his  journeyings  as  a  trader  Alexander  saw  the  land  that  has  made 
his  name  immortal,  for  kso  long  as  civilized  government  remains,  his- 
torians, students  and  attorneys  concerned  with  the  law  titles  of  New  York 
State  will  follow  records  back  to  Macomb's  purchase. 

"Alexander  Macomb  induced  his  friend,  William  Constable,  now  a 
prominent  merchant,  and  their  mutual  friend,  Daniel  McCormack,  direc- 
tor of  the  newly  founded  bank  of  New  York,  to  join  with  him  in  this 
great  purchase,  the  largest  land  transaction  in  the  history  of  New  York 
State. 

"  'He  told  them  of  a  region  hard,  iron-bound    in  cold  ; 
Nor  seas  of  pearl  abounded,  nor  mines  of  shining  gold ; 
Where  the  wind  from  Thule  freezes  the  word  upon  the  lip. 
And  the  ice  in  spring  comes  sailing  athwart  the  early  ship; 
He  told  them  of  the  frozen  scene  until  they  thrilled  with  fear. 
And  piled  fresh  fuel  on  the  hearth  to  make  him  better  cheer. 
But  when  he  changed  the  strain,  he  told  how  soon  are  cast 
In  early  spring  the  fetters  that  hold  the  waters  fast ; 
How  the  winter  causeway  broken  is  drifted  out  to  sea. 
And  the  rills  and  rivers  sing  with  pride  the  anthem  of  the  free: 
How  the  magic  wand  of  summer  clad  the  landscape  to  his  eyes. 
Like  the  dry  bones  of  the  just  when  they  awake  in  Paradise.'  ' 


Chief  Street  in  St.  Regis 


Main  Street  and  Howard  Block,  Malone 
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The  genesis  had  been  timed.  The  need-  of  Ireland  and  France  were 
sore  indeed,  the  one  oppressed  almost  crushed,  by  its  ruling  Pharaoh, 
the  other  by  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  purchase  was  made,  the 
exodus  planned  and  encouraged  by  these  brave,  true  hearts  that  a  refuge 
might  be  found  for  so  many  exiles  to  whom  had  been  meted  the  courage. 
the  faith  and  the  fortitude  they  brought  to  the  northern  wild.' 

"At  the  anniversary  dinner  held  March  17.  [791,  while  Alexander 
Macomb  was  president  of  the  society,  a  trip  to  Mr.  Macomb's  old  hunting 
gri  unds,  between  New  York  and  Detroit  was  decided  upon.  Two 
months  later  Mr.  Macomb  and  two  friends  set  out  upon  this  ideal  journey. 


Fishing  on  the  St.  Regis 


They  had  a  delightful  voyage  on  the  ocean,  through  the  gulf  and  on  the 
river  St.  Lawrence. 

"Mr.  Macomb  was  able  to  note  every  point  of  interest.  For  him  the 
waters,  river-  and  forests  of  the  country  had  a  special  charm,  and  he 
would  now  inspire  his  friends  with  a  like  interest.  For  this  reason  they 
anchored  at  a  beautiful  and  elevated  point.,  which  juts  into  the  St. 
Lawrence  between  the  St.  Regis  and  Racquette  Rivers — the  Indian  Vil- 
lage of  St.  Regis. 

"They  went  up  the  St.  Regis  on  their  exploration.  The  joy  of  being 
so  near  to  nature's  heart   lengthened  a   dav   into  a   week.      What   words 
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can  paint  these  days  following  the  winding  river  through  the  budding 
forest'    The  joy.  all  too  short,  lingered  forever  in  their  memory. 

"'The  forest  in  its  virgin  freshnei fresh  from  the  hand     :'  I  '.    !— was 

a  verv  Eden.  On  those  bright  May  mornings  this  '.ear  little  river  -eemed 
almost  human,  with  it-  low,  sweet  voice  murmuring  ever  and  ever. 
"Come  and  rest  *  Away,  away  through  the  deep  woods  they  drifted. 
'where  sunlight  filter-,  green  and  golden,  through  interlacing  branches.' 
where  the  bank-  in  their  spring  verdure,  bewitchingly  aglow  with  the 
bright  blossom-  of  the  forest  flowers,  smile  them  back  a  greeting. 


On  the  St.  Regis  River 


"They  had  heard  that  north  of  Albany  was  a  dismal  wilderness  unfit 
for  the  habitation  of  man.     See  this  beautiful  country!     They  wandered 

far  into  the  deep  woods,  and  saw  there  were  birch,  beech,  maple,  elm  and 
oak.  They  knew  the  soil  where  these  trees  grew  must  be  fertile.  All 
along  the  northern  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  had  been  settled  by 
Canadians.  These  explorers  saw  no  reason  why  the  southern  shores 
could  not  also  be  settled.  Here  the  air  was  delightfully  crisp  and  clear. 
the  fishing  good,  as  evidenced  by  the  fine  catch  of  trout  laid  on  the 
ready  to  be  broiled  for  the  evening  meal.     They  prepared  for  this  meal 
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with  great  pleasure.  A  pile  of  wood  was  laid  against  a  good  backlog. 
Soon  it  was  burning  bright  and  clear,  and  the  trout  were  sputtering  on 
the  coals. 

"A  lean-to  made  with  branches  was  their  resting  place.  They 
wrapped  themselves  in  their  blankets  and  slept  upon  balsam  boughs,  the 
sweet,  refreshing  sleep  of  children  returned  to  their  father's  house. 

'In  the  morning  it  seemed  as  if  the  world  was  newly  created,  for 
they  saw  and  heard  all  things  anew.  The  birds  were  singing  as  never 
before,  the  trees  had  just  awoke  from  their  long  silence,  and  had  be-run 


A  Lean-To 


their  ceaseless  welcoming  to  all  who  would  listen.  For  the  hrst  time  they 
saw  the  Mowers — the  pink  tnllium,  the  blue  harebell,  the  purple-fringe  1 
orchids,  the  sweet  wcod-violet,  peeping  from  the  soft  carpet  of  delicate 
woodland  vines,  that  flourish  only  where  falling  leaves  and  crumbHng 
trunks  lie  undisturbed  by  the  hand  of  man. 

"Mr.  Macomb's  friends  were  now  even  more  enthusiastic  than  he. 
over  the  land  that  offered  a  home  to  all  who  would  work  and  be  tree 
They  saw  the  wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  encouraged  their  host 
to  make  the  purchase  he  was  contemplating. 
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"The  'Macomb  purchase',  including  the  present  counties  of  Lewis, 
Jefferson,  St.  Lawrence  and  Franklin,  and  parts  of  Oswego  and  Herki- 
mer counties,  was  made  June  22,  1791 .  The  price  was  eight  pence  per 
acre." 

In  writing  of  events  long  past,  one  of  the  first  tilings  that  confronts 
the  writer    is  the  scarcity  of  recorded  facts. 

During  the  establishing  of  a  new  community  everyone  is  so  busy 
that  little  time  is  taken  for  recording  the  history  of  the  settlement.  To 
those  engaged  in  the  work  of  building  up  homes,  and  providing  food  and 
other  necessities,  the  doings  of  each  day  seem  commonplace.     The  toil  is 


Another  View  of  St.  Regis  River 


so  hard,  discouragements  are  so  many  and  success  so  far  distant  that 
little,  if  any,  thought  is  given  to  recording  passing  events.  To  us,  look- 
ing back  over  a  century  of  time,  everything  is  enveloped  in  a  golden  halo 
of  admiration. 

The  first  white  settlers  came  to  Malone  in  i8oj  from  Vermont,  ami  I 
find  no  record  of  settlers  coming  from  anywhere  except  the  \ev  Eng- 
land states  until  after  the  War  of  1812. 

In  1814  or  1815  the  Carlisle  brothers  came  and  a  few  years  later 
several  families  of  McFarlands.  These  were  the  first  Irish  settlers  in  the 
t   wn  of  whi  m  T  have  knowledge.    Of  course,  when  the-'/  people  had  time 
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to  write  back  home  and  tell  of  the  opportunities  to  acquire  homes  here. 
others  came,  until  within  a  few  years  the  town  contained  a  considerable 
Irish  Catholic  population. 

If  we  now  pause  to  consider  the  conditions  the  early  settlers  had  to 
face,  we  wonder  how  they  had  the  hardihood  to  face  them.  The  settle- 
ments in  Clinton  County  were  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  fifty 


Elm  Street,  Malone,  N.  Y.,  1859 


miles  away.  (  Uir  settlers  had  no  source  of  supplies  any  nearer.  The 
rough,  barren,  rocky  region  from  Chateaugay  to  the  present  town  of 
Champlain  had  to  be  crossed.  At  first  there  were  no  roads,  not  even 
footpaths,  and  the  people  were  guided  through  the  forests  by  means  of 
blazed  trails.  Everywhere  they  found  only  an  interminable  wilderness- 
east,  west,  north  and  south.  Wild  beasts  lived  here  and  although  the) 
were  not  very  numerous  or  extreme!)  savage  yet  no  man  knew  when 
the)    might  appear,  and  the  bear,  wolf  and  catamount  were  undesirable 
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neighbors.     The   uncertainty  often   made   the   apprehended   attack   more 
disquieting  than  if  it  were  real. 

Although  men  could  judge  of  the  soil  and  knew  it  was  fertile,  yet 
it  was  covered  with  timber  and  a  year  at  least  elapsed  before  it  could  be 


Here  is  the  Trail,  a  Single  Blaze  Trail  on  a  Tree  Trunk 


cleared  to  produce  any  crop.  There  were  no  mills,  stores  or  supplies  of 
and  kind  except  those  carried  on  men's  backs  from  Plattsburgh.  Now, 
one  would  imagine  that  a  man  could  carry  little  more  than  supplies  for 
himself  on  the  way.    Did  we  not  know  that  necessity  has  always  been  the 


is 
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mother  of  effort,  as  well  as  of  invention,  our  imaginations  even  would 
fail  to  find  a  possible  way  to  supply  their  needs.  The  new  settlement, 
however,  must  have  gone  on  growing  and  thriving,  unconscious  of  its 
woes  and  hardships. 


Turn  to  Right—The  Length  of  the  Turning  Blaze  Emphasizes 


What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  these  good  Catholics  when  they 
realized  that  along  with  all  their  other  trials  and  sacrifices  they  would  be 
denied  the  privilege  of  hearing  mass  on  Sunday.  The  nearest  church  was 
twenty-seven  miles  away,  and  yet  these  people  did  not  lose  their  faith. 
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They  remained  true  to  their  religion  through  years  of  loneliness,  priva- 
tion, discouragements  and  sometimes  disaster.  They  never  forgot  the 
promise  heard  in  their  childhood  :  "Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  My  Name,  there  will  I  be  with  you."    They  assembled  on  Sun- 


Look  Out.    Something  of  Special  Importance  Here 


days — first  at  one  house  and  then  at  another — and  said  the  Rosary  as 
their  forefathers  had  said  the  same  prayer  during  the  poenal  times  in 
Ireland — a  prayer  that  embrace-  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  Our 
Divine  Lord  and  Savior  and  of  His  Blessed  Mother. 
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"Sweet,  blessed  beads,  I  would  not  part" 
With  one  of  you  for  richest  gem 
That  gleams  in  kingly  diadem  ; 
Ye  know  the  history  of  my  heart. 


Very  Important,  Here  Turn  Aside,  Ten  Long  Blazes 


For  many  and  man)  a  time,  in  grief. 
My  weary  fingers  wandered  round 
Thy  circled  chain,  and  always  found 
"In  some  Hail  Mary  sweet  relief." 
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After  the  devotions  there  was  an  hour  for  social  intercourse.  It  was 
like  the  reunion  of  a  large  family.  The  sorrows  or  misfortunes  of  any 
one  cast  a  shadow  over  the  whole  gathering  and  ready  hands  were  always 
extended  to  help  the  unfortunate  one. 


The  Threefold  Blaze  of  Warning  or  of  Something  Important 


Thus  they  lived,  prayed,  believed  and  hoped  that  some  day  they 
would  be  able  to  receive  the  sacraments  in  a  church  of  their  own  in 
Malone.  How  many  lived  to  see  their  prayers  fulfilled,  or  how  many 
weary  with  waiting  dropped  by  the  wayside,  I  have  no  way  of  knowing. 
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In  the  meantime  they  heard  Mass  occasionally,  although  for  this 
happiness  they  had  to  make  a  journey  of  twenty-seven  miles  to  the  Indian 
Village  of  St.  Regis,  where  the  nearest  church  was  situated.  These 
journeys  were  usually  made  for  the  ereat  feasts  of  the  year. 


Look  Out  Now,  Something:  of  Great  Importance  to  the  Left 


\  prominent  merchant  of  a  neighboring  town,  who  has  passed  the 
allotted  three  score  and  ten,  told  the  writer  last  winter  many  things  of 
these  early  days  and  that  among  his  earliest  recollections  was  that  of  the 
days  before  the   "Teat   festivals,   when   his   mother,  although   not  of  the 
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household  of  the  faith,  had  always  ready  a  large  pan  of  doughnuts  and 
plenty  of  coffee,  so  that  the  Catholics  on  their  way  to  St.  Regis  conld 
have  some  refreshments. 


This  Sort  of  Blaze  is  Often  Used  for  a  Trap 


"Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share, 

For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare, 
Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three, 
Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor   and  .Me." 
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Long  ago  an  old  lady  told  me  of  her  first  visit  to  St.  Regis  to  assist 
at  Midnight  Mass.  The  journey,  as  she  described  it,  remains  upon  my 
memory  like  a  picture,  though  the  words  of  the  recital  are  forgotten.  The 
Christmas  eve  of  which  she  told  was  bright  and  beautiful.  The  great 
expanse  of  hard  frozen  snow  sparkled  and  glistened  in  the  rays  of  the  sun. 


There  is  a  Stake  Close  at  Hand— a  Surveyor's  Blaze 

They  gathered  at  a  convenient  house,  as  they  lived  far  apart.  When  all 
had  arrived  how  joyfully  and  with  what  light  hearts  they  set  out.  Although 
the\-  well  knew  the  dangers  and  hardships  to  be  apprehended,  their  faith 
and  love  made  them  brave  and  strong.  What  a  journey,  over  frozen 
roads  1>\  a  blazed  trail  through  the  forest,  twentv-seven  miles  on  foot  to 
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hear  Mass !     Did  the  faith  and  fervor  of  the  first  Christians  exceed  this  ? 

The  short  winter  day  soon  came  to  an  end.  Night  was  gradually 
coming  on  before  they  realized  it  and  the  pale  light  of  the  moon  cast 
quaint  shadows  from  the  trees  along  the  way.  Low  cedars  and  hemlocks 
assumed  grotesque  shapes  which  made  the  pulse  beat  quicker  or  a  shadow 
of  fear  pass  over  the  faces  of  the  more  timid.  At  times  they  came  to 
places  where  the  woods  were  close  to  the  road  on  either  side  and  the 
way  was  very  dark.  At  these  spaces  the  men,  who  were  always  in 
advance,  fell  back  and  joined  the  women,  thus  lending  courage  by  their 
presence. 

Gradually  the  feeling  of  the  mystic  seemed  to  grow  upon  the  groups. 


Old  Brick  Church  at  St,  Regis 

The  light  laugh  and  happy  word  grew  less  and  less,  until  not  a  sound 
could  be  heard  but  the  cracking  of  the  frozen  snow  beneath  their  feet. 

After  a  time  the  sound  of  a  voice  singing  in  the  advance  of  the  pro- 
cession was  carried  back  to  the  weary  ones  behind  and  the  words  of  the 
Adeste  Fidelis  were  heard  in  the  still  night  air.  Instantly  the  tired  droop 
of  the  shoulders  vanished,  each  form  assumed  a  more  upright  position 
and  the  faces  glowed  with  faith  and  love.  Voice  after  voice  joined  the 
refrain  and  soon  the  night  resounded  with  the  melody  of  that  sweet  hymn 
that  ever  welcomes  the  birth  of  the  world's  Redeemer. 

Can  you  not  imagine  the  joy  and  consolation  which  filled  their 
hearts  as  they  knelt  before  the  humble  altar  with  these  simple  savages? 
Thev  went  not  as  the  Magi,  laden  with  costly  gifts,  but  they  brought  the 
love  and  devotion  of  faithful,  trusting  hearts. 


Dr.  White  in  Social  Work 

At  the  conference  of  Charities  held  in  Watertown,  Oct.  17,  1819,  the  first  since  his 
death,  Dr.  White  was  much  missed.  He  had  such  an  intelligent  grasp  of  the  social  needs 
of  the  poor,  was  so  wise,  strong  and  gentle,  that  even  when  he  differed  from  us,  his  co- 
laborers,  he  never  antagonized  anyone. — Editor 

Social  workers  of  every  faith  pay  eager  homage  to  the  memory  of 
their  fellow  worker,  Dr.  White,  as  he  has  usually  been  to  us,  though  we 
took  our  full  share  of  satisfaction  in  the  rank  conferred  upon  him  by 
Pope  Pius  X.  for  his  success  in  the  supervision  of  the  charities  of  Brook- 
lyn. More  completely  than  almost  any  other  man  he  embodied  for  us 
the  rapprochement  between  the  eternal  religious  tradition  and  the  new 
social  spirit  of  our  own  age.  Of  his  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  Catholic 
Church  others  may  more  appropriately  testify,  though  it  never  occurred 
to  any  of  us  to  question  it.  Of  his  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  ideals  of 
the  modern  philanthropy  as  they  are  held  in  common  by  Jew  and  Gentile, 
by  Catholic  and  Protestant,  by  socialized  wealth  and  by  socialized  labor 
movements,  we  were  always  equally  assured.  Dr.  White's  address  at 
the  Boston  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  in  June,  the 
last  of  his  public  addresses  before  a  general  audience,  was  a  stirring  and 
vigorous  defence  of  the  church  against  the  charge  of  being  reactionary 
and  indifferent  to  the  material  needs  of  men,  and  a  luminous  exposition 
of  the  attitude  of  the  church  towards  social  needs  and  social  reforms  as 
Dr.  White  finds  it  expressed  especially  in  the  encyclicals  of  Pope  Leo 
XIII.  Most  striking  is  the  eloquent  closing  paragraph  of  this  summary, 
in  which  he  brings  together  the  threads  of  his  argument  and  pays  just 
tribute  at  once  to  the  church  in  whose  name  he  speaks  and  to  the  social 
workers  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  stood: 

"Finally  she  boasts,  not  without  reason,  that  in  proclaiming  the 
sanctity  and  indissolubility  of  marriage,  the  solidity  of  domestic  society, 
the  divine  origin  of  authority,  and  the  need  of  virtue  and  morality  in  the 
private  citizen,  she  has  given  the  social  worker  a  background  for  his 
reforms,  a  solid  foundation  upon  which  to  build  that  city  of  God  which 
every  earnest  social  worker  sees  in  vision,  labors  to  bring  down  from  the 
clouds,  and  which  in  a  thousand  centers  of  teeming  humanity  is  slowly 
becoming  a  reality." 
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Sane,  sincere,  open  minded,  sympathetic  and  plain  spoken.  Mgr. 
White  was  a  most  valuable  worker  whether  on  the  foundations  or  on  the 
superstructure  of  that  city  of  our  visions.  The  national,  state  and  city 
conferences  were  filled  with  his  friends,  who  mourn  with  those  of  his 
parish  and  of  his  communion,  and  who  hope  with  them  that  his  influence 
will  not  soon  disappear  from  among  men. 

EDWARD  T.  DEVINE,  Ph.  D.. 

(Editor    The  Survey.) 


Addio!    Spirito    Gentil! 

Let  such  be  the  Adieu  of  us  who  loved  you  well, 

Resenting  not.  forgetting  not  our  loss, 

But  with  a  spirit  kindly  as  'tis  sad: 

Like  him  who  might  in  some  old  garden  muse 

And  watch  them,  one  by  one.  the  dead  rose-leaves 

Slip  idly  through  his  careless  fingers,  waft 

By  some  late  summer  breeze,  and  wonder  why 

A  flower's  beauty  withers  when  most  fair. 

Or  blundering  death  strikes  down  a  man  so  fine 

Just  when  bus  life  is  >weetest  blossoming. 

II. 

I  >h  !  Gentle  Spirit!  li  there  be  in  God's 

Sweet,  pitying  Providence,  as  we  believe. 

A  place  where  all  is  beauty  flawed  by  naught 

That  cankers  e'en  the  best  in  this  poor  world. 

We  know  that  you  rest  there  and  envy  you. 

Sir  Galahad  among  us  priests!  Your  white. 

Unsullied  armor  flashed  deep  crimson  in 

The  light  that  streamed,  forth  from  the  Holy  Grail. 

And.  everything  and  everybody  touched 

By  that  fine  gentleness    you  only  knew 
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Grew  better,  softer,  kinder,    till  so  much 
That  otherwise  makes  life  a  sorry  thing 
Grew  beautiful  and  sweet  in  that  same  light. 
And  so  this  sad  old  world,  although 
Jt  weeps  afresh  in  this  new  added  grief, 
Is  better  for  your  staying,  more  full  of  love, 
A  trifle  sweeter  for  your  presence  here. 

III. 

Therefore,  we  know  t'is  well,  where'er  you  be. 

If  logic  be  divine  you  could  not  rest 

Except  where  all  is  beauty  pure,  serene. 

With  wistful  gaze  we  follow  you  and  pray 

That  you  remember  us  who  linger  yet. 

Ah !  Hover  'round  us  still  with  prayers  as  true 

And  steadfast  as  the  stars  that  ever  watch, 

As  sweet  as  flowers  that  dress  your  new-made  grave 

And  cover  up  the  ugliness  of  death. 

Our  work  will  all  the  braver  be  for  this. 

And  when  'tis  done  and  we,  with  weary  step 

But  eager,  straining  eyes,  turn  home  at  last 

E'en  then  your  gentle  spirit  welcome  us 

And  lea^l  us  on  the  way  you  trod  before — 

Till  then, 

Adieu  1 

(Rev.)  LUCIAN  JOHNSTON, 

Class  of  \)2. 


THE  GALLANT  BUTCHER. 

In  a  country  market   a  lady,  laving  her  hand  on  a  joint  of  veal,  said: 

"I  think.  Mr.  ,  this  veal  is  not  quite  so  white  as  usual."     "Put  on 

your  glove,  madam,"  replied  the  dealer,  "and  you  will  think  differently." 
The  veal  was  ordered  home  without  another  word  of  objection. 


p. 

V 
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Gabriels  Farms— The  Cows 


m.~  < 


Gabriels  Farms—     he  Turkeys 


What  Is  Rest? 

Eminent  Specialists  Show  Value  of  Exercise  and  Dangers  of  Fatigue. 

That  no  consumptive  can  hope  for  a  cure  of  his  disease  without  fol- 
lowing the  most  rigid  routine  with  regard  to  rest  is  the  conclusion  of  four 
interesting-  articles  in  the  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life  for  June,  by  Pro- 
fessor Frederic  S.  Lee  of  Columbia  University,  Xew  York,  Drs.  Lawra- 
son  Brown  and  F.  H.  Heise  of  the  Adirondack  Cottage  Sanatorium, 
Trudeau,  X.  Y.,  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Pratt  of  Boston  and  Will  M.  Ross  of 
Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

Professor  Lee,  writing  on  the  subject  "The  Physiology  of  Exercise 
and  Rest,"  shows  by  experiments  on  dissected  frogs  the  way  in  which 
exercise  tires  the  muscles  and,  in  fact,  all  the  organs  of  the  body.  He 
says : 

"There  is  no  known  antidote  to  fatigue,  unless  it  be  rest,  with  all  that 
rest  implies.  Sleep  allows  the  reparative  process  of  rest  to  be  performed 
most  quickly  and  completely.  A  moderate  degree  of  fatigue,  or  even  a 
considerable  degree  when  not  too  often  incurred,  is  not  detrimental  to  a 
healthy  body  and  is  even  to  be  advised.  The  healthy  body  is  provided 
with  great  recuperative  powers,  and  does  not  rapidly  succumb  to  even 
excessive  demands  on  its  energy.  But  it  should  be  allowed  the  proper 
condition  for  recuperation,  and  that  condition  is  adequate  rest.  There  is 
danger  when  the  fatigue  of  one  day's  labor  is  not  eliminated  before  the 
next  day's  work  is  begun.  The  effects  may  then  be  cumulative,  the 
tissues  may  be  in  a  continued  state  of  depression  and  the  end  may  be 
disastrous." 

Drs.  Brown  and  Heise  in  an  article  on  "Properly  Regulated  Rest 
and  Exercise  in  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis"  hold  that  the  action  of  the 
p  iis<  nous  germs  of  the  disease  on  the  body  is  very  similar  to  that  of  over- 
exercise.  The  poisonous  irritation  caused  by  the  germs  give  the  organs 
and  tissues  of  the  body  a  double  load  to  carry.  They  emphasize  the 
importance  of  rest  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  but  also  insist  that 
properly  regulated  exercise  is  very  necessary.  They  state  their  conclu- 
sions thus : 

"Exercise  when  properly  regulated  and  systematically  graded  is  an 
important    factor  in  the  treatment  i  t'  pulmonary  tuberculosis.     Through 
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it  the  patient  is  in  many  cases  returned  to  home  and  family  with  lessened 
chances  of  future  relapse.     At  the  same  time  part  of  his  earning  capacity 

is  restored  and  he  is  consequently  financially  less  dependent  upon  others, 
relieving  him  of  much  worry,  expense  and  hardship." 

Dr.  Pratt,  who  was  founder  of  the  first  Church  Tuberculosis  Class 
in  the  United  States  in  the  Emmanuel  Church  in  Boston,  claims  that  in 
the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  absolute  rest,  often  in  bed.  must  be  extended 
over  a  period  of  months,  before  the  consumptive  should  take  any  exer- 
cise. He  says,  "Prolonged  rest  in  bed  out  of  doors  yields  better  results 
than  any  other  method  of  treating  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Patient-  will 
have  a  better  appetite  and  take  more  food  without  discomfort  and  gain 
weight  and  strength  faster  than  patients  with  active  disease  who  are 
allowed  to  exercise.  Complications  are  much  less  frequent.  When  used 
in  the  incipient  stage  recovery  is  more  rapid  and  surer." 

Mr.  Ross,  who  is  himself  a  cured  consumptive  and  a  writer  of  con- 
siderable prominence,  holds  that  unless  resting  becomes  a  business  to  the 
tuberculosis  patient,  he  might  as  well  give  up  his  fight  for  health.  "The 
period  of  infection  with  tuberculosis,"  he  says,  "is  not -a  vacation.  It  is 
a  twentv-four-hour-a-dav  job.  True,  it  is  a  period  of  idleness,  but  one  of 
intelligent,  directed  idleness.  The  day's  work  should  consist  of  rest :  rest 
should  be  the  only  business  on  hand.  The  light  exercise,  or  hour  of  read- 
ing, should  be  considered  as  the  reward  of  a  good  day's  work,  like  the 
evening  of  slippered  ease  to  the  tired  business  man  at  the  end  of  the  clay. 
This  recreation,  however,  should  be  considered  only  as  an  incidental 
result  of  the  patient's  work,  not  the  main  object." 


AN  ACROSTIC. 


Christmas  dawn  again  is  breaking, 
Hail  to  thee,  O  glorious  day! 
Ringing  bells,  fond  joy  awakening 
In  all  bosoms  light  and  gay  ; 
Singing  with  angelic  voices. 
"Thine.  O  God,  all  glory  be !" 
Man  in  peace  and  love  rejoices, 
At  the  Crib,  on  bended  knee. 
Saviour  of  Humanity. 

— James  Edward. 


The  Snowflakc 


ggHE  SXOWFLAKE  or  Snow   Bunting  is  most  appropriately 

mil      named.     It  is  a  bird  of  the  far  North,  the  most  boreal  of 
|f      all   song-- birds,   wandering-  southward   into     our     northern 
M      states  only  in  winter,  and  is  ever  associated  in  our  minds 
Ji   ?^        with  white  fields  and  whirling  snowflakes. 

Even  in  the  winter  few  of  us  are  fortunate  enough  to 

see  the  Snow  Bunting  except  at  long  intervals,  as  it  rarely 

migrates  further  than  is  necessary  in  its  search  for  food. 

Like  others  of  its  tribe  it  is  a  seed-eater,  feeding     on     the 

weeds  that  project  above  the  snow,  and  when  these  are  covered  by  a 

heavy  storm  it  is  forced  to  extend  its  wanderings. 

In  fall  and  winter  the  Snowflake  has  a  thick,  warm  plumage,  white 
below,  buffy  or  rusty-brown  above,  and  most  of  the  large  wing  and  tail 
feathers  are  black.  It  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  a  flock  of  these  birds  whirr 
up  from  the  snow  the  same  instant,  when  the  large  white  patches  in  the 
wings  and  tail,  hidden  while  the  birds  are  feeding,  are  conspicuously  dis- 
played. 

The  summer  plumage,  never  seen  by  us  in  the  United  States,  is  black 
and  white  in  sharply  contrasted  area  and  is  gained  in  a  very  interesting 
manner.  In  most  birds  which  have  a  distinct  summer  dress,  part  of  the 
plumage  is  shed  and  new  feathers  of  a  brighter  color  take  its  place.  In 
the  Snow  Bunting  this  is  not  the  case;  the  tip  of  each  brownish  feather 
wears  away  and  the  pure  black  or  white  at  the  base  of  the  feather,  here- 
tofore hidden,  now  comes  to  view,  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  bird 
is  changed.  The  female  is  a  browner,  more  sparrow-like  bird  than  her 
mate. 

In  its  far  northern  home  the  Snow  Bunting  builds  its  nest  on  the 
ground,  hidden  by  a  rock  or  a  tuft  of  grass,  and  lays  its  four  speckled 
eggs  on  a  warm  bed  of  feathers.  At  this  season  it  is  said  to  have  a 
pleasant  song,  but  during  its  winter  visit  we  hear  only  its  rather  harsh 
"chirring""  call-note. 


-W.  DeW.  MILLER. 
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SNOWFLAKE 
Order— Passeres  Family— FRiNGiLLiDyt 

Genus— Passerina  Species— Nivalis 

(one-half  natural  size) 


An  Insight 

Illness  often  reveals  to  us  things  we  could  never  know,  or  see,  or  feel  so  long  as  we 


were  wei 


Pf?J  HE  EXGIXEER  had  just  completed  the  sign.  The  Parson 
had  hung  it  up.  And  there  now  it  was  in  gaudy  red  letters 
i  >vei  the  ranch  house  door.  They  lived  on  a  spur  of  Chey- 
enne Mountain — they  and  the  Sick  Man  and  the  Kid — and 
they  looked  across  the  Colorado  desert  a  hundred  uninter- 
rupted miles,  as  they  sat  and  "took  the  cure."  They  were 
Brothers  of  the  Order  of  T.  B.,  and  the  sign  they  had  just 
put  up  blazed  out  to  all  the  world  the  deepest  feeling  of 
their  souls.  It  read — "No  one  can  truthfully  say  any  good 
of  Tuberculosis." 

The  midday  sun  beat  down  upon  the  plains.  Seventy- five  miles  away 
a  huge  ledge  of  white  sandstone,  one  hundred  or  more  feet  high,  made  a 
line,  like  a  board  fence  painted  white.  An  insect  whirred  up  in  the  still- 
ness with  the  noise  of  a  rattlesnake.  A  jay  bird  jeered  from  the  top  of  a 
near-by  pine  tree.  The  four  men  lay  dozing  in  their  chairs.  One  of 
them  had  a  dream :  he  had  a  vision  of  the  burden  of  the  world. 

Across  a  vast,  wide  plain  a  mighty  army  toiled :  the  strangest  army 
man  had  ever  seen,  since  that  great  host  marched  round  the  eastern 
desert,  seeking  for  the  Promised  Land.  There  were  women  no  less  than 
men ;  little  children  and  old  folks  bent  with  years ;  stalwart  youths  right 
ready  for  all  venture  and  all  strife,  and  they  whose  faces  bore  the  horrid 
marks  of  wasted  powers  and  of  challenges  ignored.  As  they  went,  some 
were  far  ahead  and  blazed  the  course  that  should  be  followed ;  some  pre- 
pared the  road  and  built  the  bridges,  cleft  the  rocks  and  filled  the  gaps : 
some  scoured  all  the  land  and  sought  for  food,  and  warned  of  danger  or 
of  storm  :  while  others  sang,  playing  on  musical  instruments,  and  cheered 
the  march  along;  and  others  still  bore  heavy  burdens  on  their  backs, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  baggage  of  the  host. 

And  as  the  sleeper  watched,  these  last  claimed  his  attention.  They 
held  a  place  unique  among  the  rest.  For  as  he  looked  he  saw  that  they 
it  was  who  set  the  pace  for  that  strange  march.  Progress  could  not  be 
swifter  than  their  feet.     Bv  reason  of  the  load-   they  bore,   the  others 
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walked  all  free  and  unencumbered,  and  vet  these  could  not  go  more  fast 
than  they,  than  they  who  staggered  and  oft'  stumbled  in  their  steps — for 
heavy  were  the  weights  upon  their  backs. 

As  they  who  carry  its  great  load  advance — not  they  who  blaze  its 
path,  or  make  its  road  or  cheer  its  way  along — the  human  race  advances, 
quick  or  slow. 

The  sleeper  saw,  and  as  he  saw  he  sought  to  know  the  nature  of  these 
loads,  the  contents  of  these  packs.  He  went  more  close,  and  on  each 
load  he  found  a  word  was  writ.  On  one  was  written  "Injustice,"  on 
another  "Bad  Inheritance,"  on  another  "Vicarious  Suffering,"  on  another 
"Grief,"  on  another  "Disease." 

The  dreamer  slept,  and  when  he  woke  he  thought  upon  his  dream 
and  what  its  meaning  was,  if  meaning  aught  it  had.  And  as  he  pondered 
it,  he  heard,  he  heard  from  out  the  old  rebellion  and  long  seeking  of  his 
soul  for  explanation  of  that  fate  which  had  been  his — his  broken  hopes 
and  good  ambitions  killed,  his  stricken  life,  his  manhood  sheathed  in 
idleness  and  weakness — a  voice : 

"You  sought  to  be  a  leader  of  the  host ;  you  chose  to  be  a  maker  of 
the  road  ;  you  would  have  been  a  helper  or  a  singer  in  the  throng.  It  could 
not  be.  Your  task  was  nobler  yet.  You  are  a  burden  bearer  of  mankind. 
There  is  the  burden  of  race,  the  burden  of  its  folly  and  its  wrong,  its 
ignorance,  its  stupid  prejudice,  its  sin,  its  wilful  violation  of  the  law.  its 
innocent  transgression  of  the  rule.  Someone  must  carry  that — must  carry 
that  great  sadness  and  great  pain,  that  weakness,  that  inaptitude,  that 
care — that  mankind  should  go  forward  and  go  up." 

He  heard,  and  as  he  heard  he  went  and  took  the  new  made  sign  from 
out  its  place  and  broke  it  in  small  pieces.  His  face  showed  a  great  con- 
tent. 

Oh,  fellow-bearers  of  the  load  we  did  not  choose,  the  load  we  fain 
would  have  some  other  carry  if  we  could,  remember  this — the  burden- 
luarcrs  help  the  world  along.  I  know  not  how  it  is.  I  know  not  all  the 
law.  1  am  only  sure  of  this— the  fight  that  each  man  fights  behind  his 
chamber  door  for  courage  and  for  patience  rind  for  faith  he  fights  not  for 
himself  al«.ne;  he  fights  for  all  mankind;  he  fights  as  one  who  is  a  helper 
of  his  kind,  as  a  blood  brother  of  that  (  me,  Who  in  little  Galilee,  .bscure, 
almost  alone,  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions  and  bruised  for  our 
iniquities  and  Who  upon  the  Cross  became  the  Burden-Bearer  of  the 
hum  an  race. 


Adirondack  Trips 

By  Edward  D.  Farrell. 


HE  VALLEY  of  the  West  Canada  creek  has  all  the  charms 
attributed  to  the  lake  regions  of  England  or  Scotland. 
When  its  heavy  covering  of  soft  woods  was  removed  half 
a  century  ago,  the  humidity  of  the  forest  gave  way  to  a 
softly  radiant  atmosphere.  As  we  rode  by  the  scattering 
houses  towards  the  close  of  day,  "gray  twilight,  softer  than 
sleep,  poured  itself  upon  the  dewy  landscape" ;  while  an 
early  morning  ride  along  the  main  road  made  the  visitor 
acquainted  with  the  fragrance  of  the  fields,  the  song  of 
birds  and  the  music  of  the  woods  as  set  forth  in  an  old  English  tale : 
"The  verie  essence,  and,  as  it  were,  springeheade  and  origine  of  all  music, 
is  the  verie  pleasaunte  sounde  which  the  trees  of  the  forest  do  make  when 
they  growe." 

The  streams  with  softest  sound  are  flowing. 

The  grass  you  almost  hear  it  grow  ing. 

Von  hear  it  now,  if  e'er  you  can. 

Those  that  chose  to  enter  the  forest  through  this  valley  found  game 
in  abundance ;  and  in  the  intervals  between  hunting  and  fishing  they 
could  penetrate  nature's  solitudes  where  "she  hides  the  gems  of  her  land- 
scape a  little  away  from  the  noisy  and  dusty  paths,  and  imposes  the  con- 
dition of  leisure,  calmness  of  mind  and  reverent  seeking  before  they  can 
be  enjoyed." 

For  many  years  the  busiest  spot  along  the  route  was  the  Gang  Mills 
at  Hinckley.  Recentlv  this  thriving  village  became  a  modest  railway- 
centre,  and  the  great  spruce  logs  are  now  transported  far  beyond  the 
unsightly  boom  that  once  marked  the  end  of  their  existence.  The  wave 
of  prosperity  has  also  reached  Morehouseville.  The  old  buildings  of  the 
first  settlers  have  been  replaced  by  substantial  dwellings.  The  last  of 
the  original  log  houses  has  been  abandoned  as  a  residence,  but  still  stands 
as  a  mute  witness  of  the  humble  homes  of  the  pioneer-. 

The  camp-  of  the  early  fishermen  were  rude  frame-  covered  with 
spruce  bark.     After  two  or  three   season?    the   winter   snows   laid   them 
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low,  but  the  more  substantial  log  shanties  remained  serviceable  for  main- 
years.  Fortunately  the  camera  has  preserved  the  appearance  of  several 
famous  ones  in  the  Jock's  region. 

Many  years  ago  Alder  brook,  which  enters  the  East  Branch  of  the 
Canada  creek,  two  miles  beyond  Becraft's,  was  a  favorite  place  for  a  day's 
fishing.  Myriads  of  trout  swarmed  its  waters.  It  has  since  become  a 
camping  place  for  the  young  folks  of  the  village.  Their  camp  appears 
weather  beaten,  but 
stream. 


it  was  built  long  after  Giles  and  I  first  fished  the 


Old  Gang  Mills,  Hinckley.  New  York 


The  final  preparations  for  a  camping  trip  reduced  the  outfit  to  the 
smallest  compass.  Everything  possible  went  into  the  pack  baskets. 
Twenty -five  pounds  are  more  easily  carried  on  the  back  than  half  that 
weight  hung  from  the  shoulder.  Experience  taught  us  not  to  cross  straps 
upon  the  chest.  Free  breathing  is  the  sine  qua  non  for  a  long  tramp. 
The  cut  shows  a  party  ready  to  take  the  trail  through  the  woods. 

Our  most  enjoyable  trips  were  made  across  the  plateau  extending 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  West  Canada  creek.  After  ascending 
the  mountain  back  of  Becraft's  we  traveled  eight  miles  through  the  un- 
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broken  forest  to  the  outlet  of  Spruce  lake.  This  stream  had  nevrer  been 
fished  by  sportsmen.  Here  we  camped  four  times  in  as  many  years.  Our 
first  trip  was  made  by  way  of  Metcalf  lake,  where  we  camped  the  first 
night.  Xext  day  we  made  a  hard  march  around  the  upper  end  of  the  lake 
and  then  across  a  series  of  beech  ridges.  There  was  less  underbrush 
here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  North  Woods.  The  rhythm  of  our 
march  was  marked  by  the  crunching  of  the  thick  carpet  of  leaves.  The 
mottled  boles  of  the  great  beeches  rose  forty  feet  before  branching  into 
leafy  canopies.     These  broke  the  sunshine  into  slanting  streams  of  light 


A  Former  Kesident  of  Morehouseville 


that  played  fitfully  over  the  russet  carpeting.  The  air  was  still  and  the 
silence  unbroken  except  by  the  crackling  of  the  suffering  leaves  or  the 
hammering  of  innumerable  woodpeckers. 

YYe  camped  on  the  outlet  a  mile  below  Spruce  lake  and  fished  be- 
tween the  great  rocks  that  separated  the  stream  into  a  series  of  dangerous 
torrents.  Here  the  trout  were  eager  to  be  caught.  While  lunch  was 
made  ready  on  one  of  the  boulders  1  landed  fish  enough  for  three  meals. 
The  sport  was  full  of  excitement.  By  climbing  a  sapling  that  bent  slowly 
under  my  weight  I  managed  to  reach  one  of  the  rocks  in  mid-stream. 
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The  next  moment  a  fair-sized  trout  seized  the  fly  and  as  he  dangled  in 
the  air  the  rod  bent  double  with  his  weight.  The  next  strike  was  a 
savage  one.  The  trout  hooked  himself  firmly  and  started  up  stream.  I 
reeled  in  the  slack,  but  a  loose  screw  locked  the  crank  of  the  wheel  and  I 
was  forced  to  raise  the  rod  high  above  my  head  in  order  to  bring  the 
fish  to  the  surface.  For  a  time  I  kept  his  nose  above  the  water  but  could 
not  swing  him  to  the  bank,  and  the  swift  current  prevented  the  approach 
of  the  guides.  At  length  the  trout  started  down  stream.  I  lowered  the 
rod  to  save  the  tip  and  when  rod  and  line  became  one  in  direction,  he 


George  Hurter's  Log  Hous*.  Morehouseville 


tore  himself  free  from  the  hook.  After  repairing  the  reel  I  filled  the 
basket  with  fine  trout,  some  being  as  large  as  the  fish  I  did  not  catch. 
When  lunch  was  served,  the  guides  bent  down  the  young  maple  and  I 
reached  the  bank  by  this  improvised  bridge.  Had  fishing  been  our  only 
object,  we  could  find  sport  for  a  week  within  a  few  rods  of  our  bivouac. 
Next  morning  we  shaped  our  course  for  Spruce  lake  through  the 
heaviest  spruce  timber  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Here,  too,  the  woods  were 
quite  open,  but  the  carpeting  of  beech  leaves  gave  place  to  hopple  inter- 
spersed with  the  withered  branches  of  the  towering  trees.     We  found  a 
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boat  hidden  near  the  lake  and  rowed  across  to  the  comfortable  winter 
shanty.  The  fish  were  plentiful  but  unwilling  to  bite;  so  our  greatest 
pleasure  was  rowing  along  the  shores  of  the  lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water  three  miles  long  and  two  wide.  As  we  passed  along  the  westerly 
shore  one  afternoon,  we  saw  schools  of  trout  swimming  so  near  the  sur- 
face that  their  heads  broke  the  water  into  ripples.  We  threw  our  flies  and 
afterwards  our  baited  hooks  into  the  midst  of  them.  They  scattered  for 
a  moment  and  then  came  together  but  paid  no  attention  to  the  tempting 
morsels.     Not  until  we  rowed  among  them  did  they  disappear  below  the 


Central  Hotel,  Morehouseville 


surface.  Next  day  we  carried  the  boat  over  a  short  trail  to  Balsam 
take,  where  the  trout  were  so  abundant  that  we  caught  all  we  needed  in 
less  than  an  hour.  While  returning  to  camp  we  trolled  the  deep  waters  of 
Spruce  lake  for  salmon  trout.  The  guides  had  heard  stories  rivalling 
those  told  of  the  fishing  in  Piseco  lake,  but  were  incredulous  until  they 
got  a  strike  that  fairly  stopped  the  boat.  Giles  was  taken  unawares  and 
when  he  recovered  control  the  line  parted.  However,  we  caught  three  or 
four  lake  trout  that  averaged  two  pounds.  Trolling  was  a  new  expe- 
rience for  ns  and  we  promised  ourselves  adequate  tackle  for  our  next  visit. 
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A  trail  led  from  Spruce  to  the  Canada  lakes  but  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions prevented  us  from  attempting  the  trip;  so  we  returned  to  the  out- 
let and  at  the  end  of  the  week,  started  homeward,  passing  across  the 
beech  ridges  and  stopping  over  night  at  Metcalf  lake. 

We  returned  three  times  to  the  Stillwater  on  the  outlet  of  Spruce 
lake.  Each  succeeding  year  our  preparations  were  more  and  more  elabo- 
rate. We  brought  to  Becraft's  a  supply  of  cereals,  meats  and  fruits. 
Portions  of  this  stock  were  carried  to  camp  when  the  guides  returned 


An  Open  Camp,  Giles  Becraft  at  the  right 

with  bread  and  other  staples,  but  the  pack  basket  never  seemed  complete 
without  a  jar  of  Mrs.  Becraft's  delicious  strawberries. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  region  enabled  us  to  travel  the  eight  miles  be- 
tween  the  settlement  and  the  outlet  in  one  day.  During  our  second  visit 
we  reached  the  bead  of  the  first  Stillwater  in  time  to  select  a  camping  site 
and  construct  a  bark  lean-to.  It  began  to  rain  before  the  work  was  com- 
pleted, but  we  made  ourselves  comfortable  for  the  night.  The  rain  con- 
tinuing next  day,  we  remained  in  camp  while  the  guides  built  and  floated 
a  raft.     It  was  still  raining:  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  hut  we  determined  to 
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fish.  We  found  the  raft  buoyant  enough  for  three  persons,  but  since  we 
could  not  escape  a  wetting-  we  concluded  to  wade.  The  Stillwater  seemed 
to  boil  with  ravenous  trout.  The  four  of  us  caught  them  so  rapidly  that 
we  did  not  move  one  hundred  yards  from  camp  before  we  had  more  trout 
than  we  could  use.  We  found  that  we  had  taken  over  two  hundred  and 
fifty  trout  in  less  than  two  hours.  While  the  guides  dressed  them  we 
changed  our  clothing  and  prepared  for  supper.  We  feasted  royally  and 
Walter  Hart  for  once  in  his  life  had  all  the  trout  that  he  could  eat.  The 
rain  continued   during  the  night,  but   the  morning  was   clear.      It   was 


A  Famous  Log  Shanty  near  Jock's  Lake 


arranged  that  both  guides  should  return  to  the  settlement  and  carry  with 
them  the  surplus  trout ;  so  we  fished  after  breakfast,  took  an  early  lunch 
and  the  men  departed  with  a  famous  mess  of  fish — the  largest  catch  we 
ever  made. 

We  spent  the  afternoon  exploring  the  Stillwater.  It  was  wide  enough 
to  allow  fishing  from  either  side  of  the  raft  except  in  the  curves  and 
bends.  There  was  but  one  bit  of  meadow  along  the  shore  line.  Here 
the  stream  had  cut  a  long  and  deep  channel  under  the  heavy  alders  over- 
hanging the  opposite  or  north  bank.     This  was  the  lurking  place  of  the 
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large  trout.  When  the  sun  did  not  throw  your  shadow  upon  the  water 
you  could  cast  the  fly  from  the  meadow  with  the  certainty  of  landing 
nothing  less  than  a  half-pounder.  The  neighboring  hills  were  well 
wooded  and  far  enough  away  to  create  the  impression  that  you  were 
floating  in  a  wide  valley.  Moved  by  the  southwest  winds  the  clouds 
floated  towards  Spruce  lake,  and  their  flitting  shadows  swept  onward  to 
the  hills,  climbed  them,  and  gave  way  to  bursts  of  sunshine.  There  was 
seldom  a  ripple  on  the  surface  of  the  Stillwater,  but  hungry  trout  do  not 
wait  for  cloudy  weather  and  broken  waters.  To  avoid  catching  too  many 
of  them  we  discarded  bait  and  used  one  fly  only  on  each  leader.  The 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  fish  rise  en  masse  at  the  slightest  temptation  was 
rich  compensation  for  our  forbearance. 

The  guides  returned  next  day  with  a  supply  of  fresh  meat  in  addi- 
tion to  the  standard  supplies.  Fishing  being  out  of  the  question,  we 
turned  our  attention  to  the  pleasures  of  the  woods.  These  were  still  free 
from  the  lumberman's  axe.  The  larger  trees  had  starved  out  most  of  the 
undergrowth,  so  that  tramping  was  comparatively  easy  along  the  numer- 
ous runways  following  the  course  of  the  stream.  One  of  these  crossed 
an  opening  in  the  forest  filled  with  nettle  beds.  Here  we  saw  five  deer 
feeding.  As  we  skirted  the  edge  they  stared  at  us  with  as  much  curiosity 
as  we  displayed  towards  them.  When  we  moved  forward  they  retreated 
a  short  distance  and  resumed  feeding,  but  did  not  leave  the  nettle  beds 
until  we  entered  the  woods.  Giles  regretted  the  want  of  a  boat  and  jack- 
light  this  trip  ;  so  we  planned  to  bring  them  the  next  season. 

Two  years  later,  we  were  again  on  the  Stillwater,  but  further  down 
stream.  The  weather  was  warm  and  dry.  The  result  was  low  water  and 
poor  fishing.  We  had  to  travel  far  for  a  good  catch  of  trout.  We 
learned  that  there  was  a  great  meadow  or  vlie  with  a  stream  flowing 
through  it  two  miles  north  of  the  Stillwater.  We  started  one  morning 
immediately  after  breakfast  and,  guided  by  the  compass,  reached  the 
meadow  and  found  it  to  be  more  than  a  hundred  acres  in  extent — all  well 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  vlie  grass.  It  seemed  like  vandalism 
to  trample  it  in  our  voyage  of  discovery.  The  tall  grass  bent  over  the 
brook  and  made  it  appear  less  than  a  rod  wide.  Before  fishing,  we  were 
in  the  habit  of  dropping  our  hooks  into  the  water  to  moisten  the  catgut. 
We  followed  this  plan — and  each  fisherman  caught  a  trout  on  the  bare 
hook.  We  tried  again  with  the  same  result.  Then  we  decided  to  dangle 
the  bare  hook  three  or  four  inches  over  the  water  in  order  to  avoid  catch- 
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ing  the  small  trout.  In  less  than  an  hour  our  baskets  were  filled  with 
beautiful  silver  trout  having  the  brightest  of  spots  and  the  reddest  of  fins. 
The  fact  that  the  vlie  was  at  least  ten  miles  from  the  nearest  habitation 
accounted  for  the  superabundance  of  trout. 

We  followed  the  stream  until  it  entered  the  woods  and  broke  into 
rapids.  Returning  we  traced  it  to  a  swamp  bordered  by  a  grove  of  white 
birch  trees.  Here  we  lunched  by  a  spring  of  pure  water.  As  each  trout 
was  broiled  over  the  glowing  coals,  it  was  passed  to  a  hungry  man.  After 
cutting:  some  sheets  of  birch  bark  we  circled  east  and   south,  knowing 


Outdoor  Life  at  Alder  Brook 


that  we  must  eventually  strike  the  outlet  of  Spruce  lake.  A  hard  but 
pleasant  tramp  of  three  hours  brought  us  to  a  trail  near  the  remnant>  of 
our  first  iean-to,  and  we  reached  our  camp  before  sundown. 

While  the  second  guide  cocked  the  supper,  Giles  made  careful 
preparations  for  jack  hunting.  At  nine  o'clock  the  hunters  started  up 
the  Stillwater.  George  had  the  gun  and  Giles  paddled.  The  other  guide 
and  myself  remained  in.  camp.  We  did  not  have  long  to  wait  for  the 
report  of  the  gun.  When  the  boat  returned,  we  learned  that  they  had 
missed  the  first  deer  but  came  upon  another  further  on.     Ge  trge  fired 
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again,  the  cap  snapped  and  the  second  deer  left  the  water.  The  right 
hand  barrel  was  now  loaded  with  great  care  and  the  other  primed  afresh. 
They  started  again  and  the  light  was  thrown  on  a  fawn  not  one  hundred 
yards  from  camp.  It  fled  at  their  approach  and  they  feared  that  its  cry 
of  alarm  would  drive  every  deer  into  the  deep  woods.  After  a  whispered 
conversation  they  decided  to  continue  hunting.  Soon  the  light  flashed 
into  the  eyes  of  a  fine  buck.  He  stared  at  it  long  enough  for  George  to 
steady  his  nerves.  A  shot  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  when  the 
echoes  died   awav   in   the   distance,   the   silence  of  the   woods   confirmed 


The  Camp  at  Alder  Brook 


Giles  in  his  belief  that  the  deer  had  received  a  fatal  wound.  Search  under 
the  circumstances  might  cause  him  to  run  for  miles;  so  the  boat  returned 
to  cam])  in  the  hope  that  he  would  lie  down  near  the  Stillwater.  Before 
breakfast  next  morning  the  buck  hung  from  a  neighboring  tree. 

\\  ith  the  aid  of  a  large  hunting  knife  and  a  wooden  mallet,  we  cut 
the  loins  into  chops  for  broiling.  These  were  delicious,  but  the  choicest 
dish  was  the  venison  stew  made  out  of  the  forequarters.  The  well  filled 
pot  was  hung  over  a  bed  of  coals  and  allowed  to  simmer  until  we  returned 
from  an  all-day   fishing  trip.      Then   Giles   added   potatoes,   onions    and 
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whatever  spices  he  found  in  the  pack  basket,  and  the  stew  continued  to 
boil  until  the  potatoes  began  to  disappear  in  the  gravy.  Our  well-scoured 
tin  plates  were  laid  and  we  seated  ourselves  at  the  table — silent  with 
expectation.  Giles  served  the  savory  stew.  "Then  all  put  forth  their 
hands  and  shared  the  feast." 

The  last  time  we  visited  the  Stillwater  we  made  provision  for  a  long 
camping  season  and  remained  in  the  woods  twenty-eight  successive 
nights.  At  first  we  occupied  a  comfortable  lean-to  that  had  been  built  on 
the  site  of  our  old  camp.     This  year  the  fishing  was  excellent  and  the 


Ready  for  the  Trail,  Giles  Becraft  holding  Rifle 


weather  ideal.  We  made  trips  to  the  big  vlie,  to  Spruce  lake,  and 
explored  the  outlet  down  to  its  union  with  the  west  branch  of  the  Canada 
creek.  Fish  and  venison  were  abundant,  and  nothing  marred  our  enjoy- 
ment until  a  party  of  fishermen  came  one  afternoon  and  claimed  our 
camp.  Nothing  could  be  done  except  to  erect  a  lean-to  close  by.  The 
two  parties  were  civil  to  each  other,  but  courtesies  were  not  wasted.  At 
the  end  of  a  week  the  newcomers  made  ready  for  departure.  We  called 
on  them  the  last  night  and  found  their  negro  cook  sitting  behind  the  camp- 
fire  reading.     The  fishermen  were  doing  their  best  to  frighten  him.     He 
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laughed  at  their  efforts  to  howl  like  wild  beasts  and  punctured  their 
descriptions  of  prowling  monsters.  They  appealed  to  me  to  relate  my 
experience.  I  -aid  quietly  that  there  were  no  dangerous  animals  in  the 
forest,  and  then  went  on  to  describe  the  eyes  that  glared  at  me  across  the 
back  log  of  the  cam])  fire  at  High  Falls,  and  how  the  prowler  afterwards 
tramped  across  the  roof  of  the  bark  shanty.  Suddenly  portions  of  the 
camp  fire  flew  into  the  air,  the  dry  balsam  bed  flashed  into  flame,  and  the 
guides  rushed  to  save  the  lean-to  from  destruction.  The  fire  was  soon 
stamped  out  and  then  I  became  aware  that  the  terror-stricken  negro  had 


The  Fate  of  all  our  Open  Camps 

jumped  into  the  camp  fire  in  his  mad  haste    to    shelter    himself    in    the 
depths  of  the  camp  behind  his  employers. 

Firewood  was  becoming  scarce  in  this  neighborhood,  so  the  guides 
built  a  new  camp  on  a  beautiful  knell  at  the  foot  of  the  Stillwater.  Here 
we  spent  our  last  fortnight  in  the  wilderness.  The  rapids  below  our 
camp  were  alive  with  trout,  and  a  fine  runway  along  the  left  bank  made  it 
possible  to  select  points  of  vantage  from  which  the  deep  pools  might  be 
fished  when  wading  had  lost  its  charm.  Tins  condition  had  been  readied 
by  all  except  one  whose  eyes  needed  glasses  that  required  careful  a  'just- 
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ment.     He  enjoyed  splashing  knee-deep     through     the     swift     running 

waters,  and  the  larger  trout  were  continually  luring  him  to  dangerous 
spots.  The  sunken  recks  did  not  always  make  a  safe  causeway  and.  on 
one  occasion,  an  unwary  step  plunged  him  into  water  up  to  his  waist. 
Worst  of  all  he  dropped  his  glasses.  To  leave  the  spot  was  to  part  with 
them  forever.  The  guides  heard  him  calling  but  did  not  catch  the  drift 
of  his  words.    Thev  shouted  for  him  to  come  ashore.    This  he  failed  to  do 


A  Stretch  of  Rapids 


for  no  apparent  reason,  but  continued  to  request  them  to  wade  into 
the  deep  water.  1  witnessed  the  scene  from  a  distance  without  catching 
the  drift  of  the  colloquy.  At  length  the  guides  waded  out  to  him  and 
were  informed  of  the  loss.  One  of  them  plunged  beneath  the  running- 
water.  Xext  moment  the  glasses  were  held  aloft.  When  the;  were 
adjusted  three  dripping  figures  made  their  way  to  cam]).  That  night  the 
owner  of  the  glasses  said  that  when  the  guides  hesitated  to  come  to  his 
assistance  he  began  to  appreciate  the  story  of  how  the  blind  Cyclops 
called  for  help  only  to  hear  his  brethren  reply:    . 
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"If  no  man  does  thee  violence,  and  thou 

Art  quite  alone,  reflect  that  none  escape 

Diseases ;  they  are  sent  by  Jove.     But  make 

Thy  prayer  to  Father  Neptune,  ocean's  king.'' 

When  a  mess  of  trout  can  be  caught  in  the  nearest  swimming  pool 
the  sport  loses  the  keen  edge  of  enjoyment,  so  we  tried  the  numerous 
brooks  entering  the  other  side  of  the  stream.     The  trout  in  them  were 


Stream  Fishing; 


mostly  fingerlings,  with  now  and  then  a  larger  one  to  reward  us  for  our 
long  tramp. 

Generally  speaking,  rain  did  not  suspend  our  daily  program.  One 
storm,  however,  seemed  to  bring  with  it  the  end  of  the  world.  The 
lightning  flashed  on  all  sides,  the  thunders  rolled  up  and  down  the  valley, 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  the  earth  shook  with  the  falling  trees,  and  we 
lived  in  momentary  expectation  of  having  one  fall  across  the  camp. 
Fortunately  our  knoll  escaped  the  trees  and  the  thunder  bolts.     The  still- 

ucceeding  night.     For  several  days  the 


water  rose  six   feet  during  the 
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stream  was  a  raging  torrent.  We  knew  that  it  would  take  a  week  at  least 
for  the  deluge  of  water  to  run  off ;  so  we  decided  to  break  camp  and  had 
the  good  fortune  to  return  safe  to  Morehouseville  from  our  last  and 
longest  camping  trip  in  the  North  Woods. 

A  few  years  later  Giles  became  connected  with  the  Adirondack  League 
Club,  but  frequent  exposure  had  undermined  his  health.  Becoming  ill 
one  winter  while  on  his  way  home  from  Piseco  lake  he  lay  down  by  the 
road  side.  While  listening  to  the  call  of  the  Angel  of  Death,  he  must 
have  thought  of  his  family  and  friends  and  said  in  spirit  to  each  of  them : 

"If  thou  shouldst  never  see  my  face  again, 

Pray  for  my  soul.     More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 

Than  this  world  dreams  of.     Wherefore,  let  thy  voice 

Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day, 

For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 

That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain 

If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 

Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friend? 

For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 

Bound  bv  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 

But  now  farewell." 


"CHANGE"  AND  "REST". 

The  man  who  went  to  the  country  for  rest  and  change  of  air  says  the 
waiters  get  the  change,  at  least  the  most  of  it,  and  the  landlord  che  rest. 


NO  "MANNERS"  TO  SPARE. 

"You  had  better  ask  for  manners  than  money,"  said  a  finely-dressed 
gentleman  to  a  beggar  who  asked  for  alms. 

"I  asked  for  what  T  thought  you  had  the  most  of,"  was  the  cutting 
reply. 
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Gabriels  Farm  House,  One  Mile  From  the  Sanitarium 


THE  PERFECT  PUN" 


A  perfect  pun  makes  good  sense  both  ways  :  the  edges  meet  with  a 
click,  like  the  blades  of  a  sharp  pair  of  shears.  Sometimes  the  very 
thoughts  fit  tight  together  in  antagonistic  identity.  a>  when  the  man  said 
of  the  temperance  exhorter  that  he  would  he  a  good  fellow  if  he  would 
only  let  drink  alone,  or  when  Disraeli  I  if  H  were  he  |  wrote  to  the  youth 
who  had  sent  him  a  first  novel:  "I  thank  you  very  much.  I  shall  lose  no 
time  in  reading  it:"  or  as  when  a  man.  seeing  a  poor  piece  of  carpentry, 
said.  "'That  chicken  coop  looks  as  if  some  man  had  made  it  himself." 
Exquisite  perverse  literalness  of  thought!  And  the  same  absolute 
punning,  the  very  self-destruction  of  a  proposition,  was  the  old  death 
thrust  at  a  poor  poet  by  the  friend  who  -aid.  "His  poetry  will  be  read 
when  Shakespeare  and  Home  are  forgotten."  It  was  a  fine,  double- 
edged  blade  of  speech  until  sortie  crude  fellow.  Heine.  I  think,  sharpened 
it  to  wire  edge  by  adding,  "and  not  till  then  "  a  banality  that  dulled  its 
perfection  forever. — /.  A.  Macy  in  Atlantic. 


Page  from  Catholic  Charities 
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T  THE  first  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities  held  at 
the  Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C,  in  September, 
igio,  the  delegates  remarked  frequently  that  our  Catholic 
Charities  are  not  sufficiently  well  known  to  one  another.  It 
was  discovered  that  agencies  actively  engaged  in  meeting 
identical  problems  in  different  cities  and  even  in  the  same 
city  were  unknown  to  one  another.  Delegates  who  com- 
plained that  one  or  another  aspect  of  social  work  was  neg- 
lected by  u>  were  surprised  to  rind  that  the  very  work  in 
question  was  highly  developed  among  Catholics  in  different  sections  of 
the  country.  Delegates  who  came  to  the  Conference  to  make  inquiry  con- 
cerning methods  followed  by  Catholics  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
had  been  baffled  in  their  search  because  no  means  had  been  at  hand  where- 
by the  desired  information  might  be  found.  It  was  the  consciousness  of 
this  general  lack  of  relation  and  association  among  our  Catholic  Charities 
that  led  to  the  creation  of  the  National  Conference.  The  better  under- 
standing of  the  condition  by  our  Executive  Committee  has  led  to  the  plan 
of  compiling  an  exhaustive  Directory  of  our  Catholic  Charities. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  this  Directory  to  include  an  authentic  statement 
showing  in  brief  terms  the  aims,  location  and  address  of  officers  and  the 
scope  of  work  of  every  lay  and  institutional  Catholic  Charity  in  the  United 
States.  Under  the  generous  co-operation  of  these  agencies  themselves  the 
work  can  be  done  with  entire  thoroughness.  The  value  of  the  Directory 
will  be  enhanced  by  a  carefully  worked  out  classification  of  our  charities 
and  also  by  an  exhaustive  index.  In  this  way  it  will  be  possible  to  know 
with  a  moment's  effort  all  of  the  Catholic  agencies  in  the  United  States 
engaged  in  any  particular  line  of  Catholic  work. 

It  will  enable  one  to  obtain  easily  a  view  of  the  tremendous  amount  of 
charity  work  inspired  by  the  Church. 

It  will  enable  everyone  working  in  any  particular  line  to  come  into 
direct  contact  with  everyone  else  who  is  engaged  in  similar  work.  In  this 
way  the  wisdom  gained  from  experience  in  any  part  of  the  count r\  will  be 
at  the  disposal  of  all  who  are  engaged  elsewhere. 
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The  Directory  will  show  the  general  as  well  as  local  associations  in 
their  own  fields. 

It  will  endeavor  to  give  full  information  concerning  religious  com- 
munities engaged  in  charity  work. 

In  a  word,  an  effort  will  be  made  so  to  compile  the  information 
brought  together  that  every  important  aspect  of  our  Charities  may  be 
found  out  with  the  least  cost  of  time  and  effort.  Catholic  England  has 
gone  ahead  of  us  in  the  very  serviceable  Directory  which  it  has  already 
published.  Many  directories  of  local  charities  are  found  in  the  United 
States  calling  attention  to  all  of  the  relief  work  done  in  many  of  our  larger 
cities.  We  Catholics  have  heretofore  lacked  an  authentic  directory.  The 
need  of  it  is  keenly  felt  and  the  feeling  has  frequently  come  to  strong 
expression.  The  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities  hcpes  to 
render  a  real  service  to  the  interests  of  charity  in  compiling  this  Directory. 
The  project  has  already  received  such  warm  approval  from  the  Church 
authorities  in  the  United  States  that  the  Executive  Committee  feels 
greatly  encouraged  in  undertaking  the  difficult  task.  It  makes  appeal  to 
all  agencies  of  Catholic  Charities  in  the  United  States  to  send  name  and 
address  at  once  to  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities.  Catholic 
Universitv.  Washington.  D.  C. 


Better  to  strive  and  climb 

And  never  reach  the  goal 
Than  to  drift    along  with  time — 

An  aimless,  worthless  soul. 
Ave,  better  to  climb  and  fall, 

Or  sow,  though  the  yield  be  small, 
Than  to  throw  away  day  after  day 

And  never  strive  at  all — Hugh  Smith. 


From  the  Editor's  Chair 

This  is  the  winter  number  of  Forest  Leaves.  Yet  there  is  no  wintry 
atmosphere  about  it.  Mr.  Farrell  in  "Adirondack  Trips"  leads  us  beside 
still  waters,  but  the  stillness  is  not  that  of  the  ice  grasp  and  is  broken  by 
the  leaping  of  trout.  The  pictures,  too,  in  Forest  Leaves  have  no  chill 
of  winter  about  them.  The  power  of  imagination,  the  imagery  of  recol- 
lection and  of  fancy,  has  taken  what  the  poet  has  described  as  the  winter 
of  discontent  and  made  it,  if  not  "glorious  summer",  at  least  gentle 
spring. 

This  is  the  high  quality  of  faith,  that  it  refuses  to  believe  that  nature's 
face  is  cold,  and  will  insist  that  the  death  mask  of  winter  is  only  a  mask 
and  that  behind  it  course  the  currents  of  a  joyful  and  enduring  life.  Age 
betrays  itself  only  when  it  becomes  tangled  in  the  winter  solstice  and 
refuses  to  follow  with  Christmas  hope  and  glee  the  sun,  that  real  Santa 
Claus  who  comes  from  the  south  instead  of  the  north. 

If  every  winter  turns  to  spring,  get  ready  for  the  spring.  Add  to 
your  faith  charity.  Think  of  us  at  Gabriels,  looking  with  hopeful  eyes 
for  the  coming  not  only  of  the  northward  hastening  sun,  but  also  for 
the  sunshine  of  the  kind  thought,  the  kind  word,  the  kind  deed.  Have 
your  own  vision  open  toward  the  east,  if  not  toward  the  south.  And 
toward  the  west,  too,  for  every  sunset  is  somebody's  sunrise. 

Forest  Leaves  in  winter,  though  it  may  be  too  late  for  a  Christmas 
herald,  may  be  at  least  a  Gabriels'  trump  and  proclaim  with  resonant 
confidence,  "Get  ready  for  the  Spring!" 


ADVERTISFMENTS 


J^jnot}n&   Brothers 


Makers  of  SUSPENDERS,  BELTS  AND  GARTERS 

No.   124  Fifth  Avenue  Near  Eighteenth  Street 


Sol.  Levinson  M.  Freudenheim 

Edward  M.  Hart 

S.  LEVINSON  S  CO. 
Boys'  and  Children's  Clothing 

737  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Connection 

DAVID  HARRIS 

Manufacturer  of  Costumes   and 
Street  Dresses 

40-42-44-46  West  20th  St.  New  York 

Between  5th  and  6th  Avenues 


A.  New  I.  Levine 

A   NEW  &  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Men's 
Trousers 


737  BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK 


Telephone  870  Spring 

Max  Weinhandler  &  Son 

Importing;  Manufacturers  of 
Ostrich  Feathers 

28-30  West  4th  Street  New  York 

Corner  Greene  St. 


NESTOR  MANUFACTURING  CO.,    Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  Tools—Model  Making,  Experimental 

Work,  Light  Manufacturing,  Draughting,  Metal  Patterns, 

Punches,  Dies,  Jigs,  Etc. 


Telephone  4304  Chelsea 


40  West  13th  Street 


NEW  YORK 


ILngle   <SL   Rratis 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Women's  Neckwear 


Telephones  6730-6731  Chelsea 


110-112  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE 

Bumftag  (Eompamnn 

An  Illustrated  Weekly  for  the  Young 
People,  published  during  the  Scholastic 
year,  beginning- about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember and  continuing  for  forty  weeks, 
until  the  close  of  school  in  June. 

FORTY  ISSUES  EACH  YEAR 
Single  Subscriptions,  $1    a   Year 

Clubs  of  ten  or  more  receive  special 
and  large  discounts.  Write  for  club 
rates;  state  number  of  copies  required 
each  week. 

THE  HELPER  TeachM^°.nth,y 

One  Dollar  a  Year 

The  Sunday  Companion  Pub.  Co. 

234-235  Broadway,  near  Barclay  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

B.  Ellen  Burke,  Prei.  M.  J.  Burke,  Secy. 

M    A    Daily.  Treai. 


'J 


"For  the  gathering  and  preservation  of  its  unrecorded 
stores  and  traditions.  For  the  saving  of  The  'Great 
North  Woods,'  and  for  the  advancement  of  its 
broad  human  interest" 

Pocket  size  one  dollar  a  year.  Ten  cents  a  number 

Guide  Books  and  Maps 

The  Adirondack*  Illustrated,  issued  annually, 
288  pages,  Price  25  cents;   Cloth,  50  cents. 

Lake  George  and  Lake  Chamblain,  historical 
and  descriptive.    Price  25  cents;  Cloth  50  cents. 

Mab  of  the  Adirondack  Wilderness,  Pocket 
edition  on  map  bound  paper.  Cloth  cover  $1;  paper 
cover  50  cents. 

Forest  and  Stream — "It    is  the  most  complete  map  of  the 
Adirondack  region  ever  published." 
Shooting    and    Fishing —  "State   officers   consult   it   and 
the  Fish  Commissioners  depend  upon    it  for    use   of  the 
State  Game  Protectors." 

►lab  of  Lake  George,  Scale  one  mile  to  an  inch 
Approved  and  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Engineer 
and  Surveyor  1880.  Pocket  edition  50  cents;  paper 
25  cents. 

Lake  Chamblain,  scale  iVi  miles  to  an  inch 
Pocket  edition  50  cents;  paper  25  cents. 

Chart  of  Lake  George,  Hydographic  survey  of 
1906,  $2.50. 

Sent  Postpaid  on  recent  of  Price. 

S.  R.  STODDARD,  Publisher 

GLBNS  FALLS.  NBW  YORK 


St.  Joseph's  Academy 


BRASHER  FALLS,  N.  Y..  ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 


A  Boarding  School  for  young  Ladies,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 
High  School,  Music,  Art  and  Commercial  Courses.  Students  prepared  for 
College,  Normal  and  Training  Classes.  Registered  by  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  School  re-opens  Tuesday,  September  7.  For  catalogue 
terms,  etc.,  address  SISTER  SUPERIOR. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOR  SALE 


A  comfortable  five  room  house,  with  barn  and  one  acre 
of  land,  desirable  location,  near  railroad  station  and  school. 
Vegetables,  Meat,  Milk  and  Eggs  cart  be  procured  near 
by.  The  owner  has  bought  a  farm  at  a  distance  and 
will  sell  at  a  sacrifice  for  cash.  Address  all  communi- 
cations to  the 

EDITOR  OF  FOREST  LEAVES 


A.  FORTUNE  *  CO. 

Dealers  in 

Furniture,    Redding,     Carpets, 
Tapestries,  Window  Shades  etc. 

SaranacLake  NY.  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 

Kendall's    Pharmacy 

Prescription  Work 
and     Drugs    Only 

On  Main  Street     Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y 

DON'T   BUY  YOUR  WINTER  OUTFITTINGS 

until  you  have  our  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Out-door 
Outfittings.  Our  "Adirondack"  Furs  and  Fur  Gar- 
ments are  here  in  profusion  and  are  beautifully  illus- 
trated together  with  other  special  Out-Door  Outfittings 
suitable  for  wear  in  any  winter  climate. 

W.  C   LEONARD  Sc  OO. 

DEPT.  17  SARANAC  LAKE.  N.  Y 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


RIVERSIDE 

INN 


PINE   &  CORBETT,  Props. 


The  Leading  Hotel  in  Town. 
Open  all  the  Year.  75  Rooms, 
30  with  Private  Baths.  Rates 
$2.50  per  Day  and  Up. 
Weekly  Rates,  Booklet,  etc., 
on  Application. 


Saranac  Lake,    New  York 


RIVERSIDE 
GARAGE 


Auto  Supplies  and  Repairs 
Cars  to  Rent  and  For  Sale 


Buick  and  Velie  Agency 

Home  Phone  1S74         Bell  353 J 

11  RIVER  STREET 


SARANAC  LAKE, 


N.  Y. 


Walton    ®»    Tousley 


(INCORPORATED) 


PLUMBERS 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters 


Hardware,  Agricultural  Implements,  Stoves, 
Tinware,  Paints,  Varnishes 


SARANAC  LAKE 


New   York 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Spruce  Pine 


Hemlock  Lath 


Yellow  Pine  Cypress 


Norwood  Manufacturing  Co 


A.  H,  DAY,  President 


Wholesale  Lumber 


L.  L.  ASHLEY,  Sales  Manager 
UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Tapper  Lake,  N.  Y. 


W.  R.  WOOLSEY 


V.  A.    FINCH 


P.  H.  Woolsey  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

All  Kinds  of  Building  Material 
Lumber  and  Shingles 


.ivingston  Manor,  N.  Y.  Est.  1886 


Louis  DuBois,  President 

Gilbert  DuBois,  Sec.  and  Treas. 


ESTABLISHED  1873 

A.  P.  DuBois 
Company 

Department  Store 


Livingston  Manor, 


New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


J.  A.  Outterson,  President  B.  R.  Clark,  Treas.  and  Secy. 

L.  F.  Lehr,  Vice-President 


Malone  Paper  Company 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Manilla  and  Envelope  Paper 


MALONE, 


New  York 


McMillan  Woolen  Mills 

LAWRENCE  WEBSTER  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 
•THE  MCMILLAN  PANTS* 


Guarantee  them  all  wool  and  not  to  rip 

WE  MAKE  THE  PANTS 
WE  MAKE  THE  CLOTH 


Malone, 


New  York 


Auto  Bus  to  Track  and 
Return  25  Cents 


STOP  AT  CORNERS 


A 


W.  J.  CLEVELAND 

"THE  FORD  CAR" 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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THE 

GREAT 

CROWN 

ACORN 
RANGE 

THE  RANGE  THAT  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 

First  for  Fine  Baking 
First  for  Fuel-Saving 
First    for    Durability 

Manufactured  by 

RATHBONE,  SARD  &  CO. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


Oil'1  'Ol  J|fi 


IOI  )  O  H  IOI 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Chalmers  Knitting  Company 


Manufacturers  of 


Knitted  Underwear 


Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  New  York  Office,  346  Broadway 


R.    WL.   OWEN 


MOTOR   GARS 


1759  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Telephone  1488-1489  Madison  Square  Cable  Add.  "Duminco"  New  York 

DUCHEMIN  *  COMPANY 

Importers  and  Manufacturing  Furriers 

11-13  West  32nd  Street  NEW  YORK 

Telephone.  Spring  6757 

ROTH  &  LASK 

Converters  of  Cotton  Goods 

175  Greene  Street  Puritana  Mills,  New  York 

Telephne  437  Spring 

MarRtin  Bros. 

Manufacturers  of  Misses',  Childrcns'  and  Infants  CloaKs 

122-30  West  27th  St.,  Corner  Mercer  St.  NEW  YORK 

Tailor  and  Importer 

246  Fifth  Avenue,  Southwest  Corner  28th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  2146  Spring-  Cable  Address  "Idras" 

G.  &  M.   SARDI 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of  Artificial  Flowers 

Paris  19  and  19  Bis  Rue  Richer  704-706  Broadway,  New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Lawrence    Egg    Farm 

P.  0.  Box  445,  Lawrence,  L.  I. 

Virgin  Eggs  for  Invalids 

Special  attention  paid  to  the  feeding  of  Chickens, 
to  assure  the  purest  and  most  nourishing  albumen 

SOLD  BY  PHYSICIAN'S  PRESCRIPTION  ONLY 
H.  &  B.  Lechlenitem,  Props.      N.  Y.  Office,  22-24  W  43d 


HOPPEN  &  KEON 

ARCHITECTS 

244  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Telephone  John  1845 


Offices  and  Warehouses 
217  Pearl  St.,  New  York,  115  Wash.  Blvd.   Chicago 


GEO.   NASH   CO. 

HIGH    GRADE    STEELS 


NEW   YORK 


Solar  Tool  Steels,  High  Duty  Files,  Drill  Rods,  Music 
Wire,  Spring  Wire,  Tempered  Strips,  Cold  Rolled  Steel  to 
temper  for  Saws,  Springs,  etc.,  Coppered  Rods,  Screw 
Stock,  Cold  Rolled  Strip  Steel  for  Stamping  and  Deep 
Drawing,  Seebohm  &  Dieckstahl's  Capital  High  Speed 
and  Tool  Steels  for  all  purposes. 


Seggerman  Bros. 


91  HUDSON  STREET 


E.  HEYDENREICH 
E.  S.  WOODWARD 
L.  V.  HEYDfcNREICH 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO, 


Established  1849 
Importers  of  French  and  English 

Pharmaceutical 
Specialties 

No.  90  Beck  man  St.,  New  York 

Telephone  3545  Beekman 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


L.  PRAGEjR 


Manufacturer  of  Artificial  Flowers  and  Feathers 


27-35  West  24th  St.,  between  Broadway  and  Sixth  Ave,, 


New  York 


JOSEPH  LIEBLING 

Telephone  1106  Chelsea 

Fvrs 

La  Jolie  Dress  Company 

Costumes  and  Dresses 

135-7-9  West  26th  Street        New  York 

33-35  West  17th  Street              New  York 

David  I.  Vllman 

11.  Jacoby  &  Co. 

SILK  WAISTS  and  eOSTUMES 

Makers  of  Waists  and  Dresses 

122-130  W  27th  Street               New  York 

West  of  6th  Avenue 

26-32  West  17th  Street              New  York 

I,.    FRIEDRICH 

Maker  of  Misses9  Suits 

Phone  6498-6499  Madison  Square,  New  York  27-35  West  Twenty-fourth 'St. 


Frederick  J.  Levy  A.  L.  Rascovar 

A.  W.   MAAS  &  CO. 

oHRTIFieiAL  FLOWERS 

1,  3  AND  5  BOND  STREET  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


KNABE  &  WELLBROCK 


REAL   ESTATE  AND   INSURANCE. 


42  Broadway.  New  York  City  Telephone,  Broad  4713 


Telephone  2594-2595  Gramercy  Cable  Address,  Karysteln 


Kaye  &  Einstein,  Inc. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

FINE  FURS 


1214  West  21st  Street  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


E.  ROSENHEIM'S  SON 

Manufacturer  of  Infants'  and  Children's 
Cloaks,  Reefers,  Etc. 

114-118  WEST  17TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Columbia  Storage  Warehouses 

CHAS.  R.  SAUL,  Prest. 

Office,   149  Columbus  Avenue  141-155  Columbus  Avenue 

56-62  West  67th  Street 

NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Hotel  San  Remo 

Central  Park,  W74th-75th  Streets 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

M.  BRENNAN'S  SONS 


THOMAS  F.  BRENNAN 


A.  Milton  Napier,  Pres  H.  Stevenson,  V-Pres. 

Jos.  P.  Ranney,  Sec.  and  Treas. 


Tide-Water  Building  Company 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 


Mill  and  Carpenter  Shop  515-519  West  30th  Street 
Yard  89th  Street  and  Broadway 

16  EAST  33d  STRtET,  NEW   YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE  YVETTE  HAIR  GOODS  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  Human  Hair  Goods 


George  Cohn,  Treasurer 


101  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


H.  Samuels  C    Samuels 

Phone  1433  Gramercy 

H  SAMUELS  &  SON 

Makers  of  High  Grade  Novelties  in 
Coats  and  Capes 

13-15  W20th  St.nearSth  Ave.  New  York 


H.  S.  Bisco-Hirshfeld  Co. 

28-32  West  27th  Street 
New  York. 


Telephone  Madison  Sq.  6933 
Cable  Address,  Furskins,  N.  Y. 

/.  PIKE 

Importer  and  Exporter  of 
Furs  and  Skins 

43  W  27th  Street  NEW  YORK 


Telephone  5884-5885  Spring 

LANDAU  &  STEINBERG 

Makers  of  Boy's  and  Children's 
Clothing     1  ailored  Coats  for  Girls 

Boston  Office,  18  Boylston   Street 
752-754  Broadway  New  York 


rc^pl^en    Company 


Importers  of  Kid  and  Fabric  Gloves 


84-90  Fifth  Avenue,  Cor.  14th  Street. 


NEW  YORK 


BARDENHEUER  HYGENI6  UNDERWEAR  (20. 

Sole  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  Schoenherr    Original   Linen 
Mesh.  Denbar  Mills  Lisle  Mesh  Athletic  Underwear,    Lislesook 
Combination  buits,  S.  O.  P.  One  Piece  Pajamas. 


40-42  Fast  19th  Street 


NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


BUTLER  BROTHERS 


Wholesalers  of  General  Merchandise 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 

BALTIMORE 


Distributing  Houses 


Sample  Houses 


ST.  LOUIS 
MINNEAPOLIS 

DALLAS 


METROPOLITAN 
SWEET 
CHOCOLATE 

HIGHEST 

IN 


QUALITV 
SMOOTHNESS 

AND 

FLAUOR 
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TEN  CENTS  Sc  FI¥E  CENTS 


E.P.Reichhelm  &  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 

FINE  FILES 
and  TOOLS 


24  John  Street 


New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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Every  Room  With  Bath 
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LAIDLAW  &  CO.      i 


26  Broadway,  New  York 


0 
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AD  VERT1SEMENTS 


W.  Strigh  P.  M.  Zeidler 

STRIGH  &  ZEIDLER 

Manufacturers  of 

SvaTvd  audi  AX^w^Yit  "Pv&tvos 

Factory  and    Warerooms 
Cor.  East  140  St.  and  Robbins  Ave.  NEW  YORK 

PHILIP  MORRIS  &  CO.  Ltd. 


Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

Highest  Grades  of  Cigarettes 
and  Smoking  Tobaccos 


402  WEST  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


F.  M.   LOCKWOOD  &  CO. 


52  Broadway,  New  York 


John  Jaburg 


Hugo  Jaburg- 


Jaburg  Brothers 


Manufacturers,  Importers  and 

Jobbers  of  Bakers*  Supplies 

and  Utensils 


1, 3  Worth  St.  10-12  Leonard  St. 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Call  4630-4631    Franklin 
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necessary    to    reproduce    the    remark- 
able attributes  and  qualities  of  our  larger 
Grand  Pianos.      Any  Grand  undor  this  size 
crosses  the   danger   line,    as   it   cannot   yield    a 
tonal    result    superior    to    that     of    the    discarded 
Square    or    the    present   Upright    Piano.      The    full, 
rich  and  sweet  tone  of  the  Steinway  Miniature   Grand 
and   its  dainty  appearance  are  already  giving  the  utmost 
satisfaction  to  thousands  of  purchasers,  and  we  recommend 
a  thorough  examination  and  trial  of  this  unique  instrument  to 
anybody  desirous  of  possessing  a  Grand  Piano,  but  who  does 
not  wish  to  exceed  the  i 
vestment  of  $800  in 
a  Piano  Purchase. 
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Sanatorium  dkbrtds.    Aoirnnoarka 

In  Charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating-  plain  and 
consists  of  a  broad  park  risinsf  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill,  "Sunrise  Mount," 
which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of  the 
range — Mount  Marcy,  White  Face,  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc.,  while  not  very  far 
away  beautiful  Lucretia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive  both  to  build  and  maintain. 
When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned,  the  Sisters  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the  best 
known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels  as  a 
reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage,  warming  and 
ventilating  of  Ihe  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  is  about  ten  minu'es'  walk  from  the  Institution.  Long  distance  tele- 
phone. Postoffice,  Gabriels.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office. 
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Bird  Courtshi 


By  John  Burroughs. 


HERE  is  something  about  the  matchmaking  of  birds  that  is 
not  easily  penetrated.  The  jealousies  and  rivalries  of  the 
males  and  of  the  females  are  easily  understood. — they  are 
quite  human ;  but  those  sudden  rushes  of  several  males, 
some  of  them  already  mated,  after  one  female,  with  squeals 
and  screams  and  a  great  clatter  of  wings, — what  does  it 
mean?  There  is  nothing  human  about  that,  unless  it  be 
illustrative  of  a  trait  that  has  at  times  cropped  out  in  the 
earlier  races,  and  which  is  still  ^een  among  the  Esquimaux, 
where  the  male  carries  off  the  female  by  force.  But  in  these  sudden 
sallies  among  the  birds,  the  female,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  is  never 
carried  off.  One  may  see  half  a  dozen  English  sparrows  engaged  in  what 
at  first  glance  appears  to  be  a  general  melee  in  the  gutter  or  on  the  side- 
walk ;  but  if  you  look  more  closely  you  will  see  a  single  female  in  the 
midst  of  the  mass,  beating  off  the  males,  who.  with  plumage  puffed  out 
and  screaming  and  chattering,  are  all  making  a  set  at  her.  She  strikes 
right  and  left,  and  seems  to  be  equally  displeased  with  them  all.  But 
her  anger  may  be  all  put  on.  and  she  may  be  giving  the  wink  all  the  time 
to  her  favorite.  The  Esquimaux  maiden  is  said  by  Doctor  Xansen  to 
resist  stoutly  being  carried  off  even  by  the  man  she  is  desperately  in  love 
with. 

In  the  latter  half  of  April,  we  pass  through  what  I  call  the  "robin 
racket/' — trains  of  three  or  four  birds  rushing  pell-mell  over  the  lawn 
and  fetching  up  in  a  tree  or  bush,  or  occasionally  upon  the  ground,  all 
piping  and  screaming  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  but  whether  in  mirth  or 
an^er   it   is   hard   to  tell.      The   nucleus   of  the   train   is   a    female.      One 
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cannot  see  that  the  males  in  pursuit  of  her  are  rivals;  it  seems  rather  as  if 
they  had  united  to  hustle  her  out  of  the  place.  But  somehow  the 
matches  are  no  doubt  made  and  sealed  during  these  mad  rushes.  Maybe 
the  female  shouts  out  to  her  suitors,  "Who  touches  me  first  wins,"  and 
away  she  scurries  like  an  arrow.  The  males  shout  out,  "Agreed!"  and 
away  they  go  in  pursuit,  each  trying  to  outdo  the  other.  The  game  is  a 
brief  one.     Before  one  can  get  the  clew  to  it.  the  party  has  dispersed. 

Earlier  in  the  season  the  pretty  sparring  of  the  males  is  the  chief 
feature.  You  may  see  two  robins  apparently  taking  a  walk  or  a  run 
together  over  the  sward  or  along  the  road  :  only  first  one  bird  runs,  and 
then  the  other.  They  keep  a  few  feet  apart,  stand  very  erect,  and  the 
course  of  each  describes  the  segment  of  an  arc  about  the  other,  thus  : — 


How  courtly  and  deferential  their  manners  toward  each  other  are!  often 
they  pipe  a  shrill,  fine  strain,  audible  only  a  few  yards  away.  Then,  in  a 
twinkling,  one  makes  a  spring  and  they  are  beak  to  beak,  and  claw  to 
claw,  as  they  rise  up  a  few  feet  into  the  air.  But  usually  no  blow  is 
delivered  ;  not  a  feather  is  ruffled ;  each,  I  suppose,  finds  the  guard  of 
the  other  perfect.  Then  they  settle  down  upon  the  ground  again,  and 
go  through  with  the  same  running  challenge  as  before.  How  their 
breasts  glow  in  the  strong  April  sunlight ;  how  perk  and  military  the 
bearing  of  each  !  Often  they  will  run  about  each  other  in  this  way  for 
many  rods.  After  a  week  or  so  the  males  seem  to  have  fought  all  their 
duels,  when  the  rush  and  racket  I  have  already  described  begins. 

The  bluebird  wins  his  mate  by  the  ardor  of  his  attentions  and  the 
sincerity  of  his  compliments,  and  by  finding  a  house  ready  built  which 
cannot  be  surpassed.  The  male  bluebird  is  usually  here  several  days 
before  the  female,  and  he  sounds  forth  his  note  as  loudly  and  eloquently 
as  he  can  till  she  appears.  On  her  appearance  he  flies  at  once  to  the  box 
or  tree  cavity  upon  which  he  has  had  his  eve,  and.  as  he  looks  into  it, 
calls  and  warbk-s  in  his  must  persuasive  tones.  The  female  at  such  times 
is  always  shy  and  backward,  and  the  contrast  in  the  manners  of  the  two 
bird-  is  as  striking  as  the  contrast  in  their  colors.  The  male  is  brilliant 
and  ardent:  the   female  is  dim  and  retiring,  not  to  say  indifferent.     She 
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may  take  a  hasty  peep  into  the  hole  in  the  box  or  tree  and  then  fly  aw :i\ . 
uttering  a  lonesome,  homesick  note.  Only  by  a  wooing  of  many  days  is 
she  to  be  fully  won. 

The  past  April  I  was  witness  one  Sunday  morning  to  the  jealousies 
that  may  rage  in  these  little  brown  breasts.  A  pair  of  bluebirds  had 
apparently  mated  and  decided  to  occupy  a  woodpecker's  lodge  in  the  limb 
of  an  old  apple  tree  near  my  study.  But  that  morning  another  male 
appeared  on  the  scene,  and  was  bent  on  cutting  the  first  male  out,  and 
carrying  orT  his  bride.     I  happened  to  be  near  by  when  the  two  birds  came 


into  collision.  They  fell  to  the  grass,  and  kept  their  grip  upon  each  other 
for  half  a  minute.  Then  they  separated,  and  the  first  up  dew  to  the 
hole  and  called  fondly  to  the  female.  This  was  too  much  for  the  other 
male,  and  they  clinched  again  and  fell  to  the  ground  as  before.  There 
they  lay  upon  the  grass,  blue  and  brov/n  intermingled.  But  not  a  feather 
was  tweaked  out,  or  even  disturbed,  that  I  could  see.  They  simply  held 
each  other  down.  Then  they  separated  again,  and  again  rushed  upon 
each  other.  The  battle  raged  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  when  one  of  the 
males — which  one,  of  course,   I  could  not   ted — withdrew  and  flew  to  a 
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box  under  the  eaves  of  the  study,  and  exerted  all  the  eloquence  he 
possessed  to  induce  the  female  to  come  to  him  there.  How  he  warbled 
and  called,  and  lifted  his  wings  and  flew  to  the  entrance  to  the  box  and 
called  again  !  The  female  was  evidently  strongly  attracted  ;  she  would 
respond  and  fly  about  half-way  to  an  apple  tree,  and  look  toward  him. 
The  other  male,  in  the  meantime,  did  his  best  to  persuade  her  to  cast  her 
lot  with  him.  He  followed  her  to  the  tree  toward  his  rival,,  and  then  flew 
back  to  the  nest  and  spread  his  plumage  and  called  and  warbled,  oh,  so 
confidently,  so  fondly,  so  reassuringly !  When  the  female  would  return 
and  peep  into  the  hole  in  the  tree,  what  fine,  joyous  notes  he  would  utter! 
then  he  would  look  in  and  twinkle  his  wings,  and  say  something  his  rival 
could  not  hear.  This  vocal  and  pantomimic  contest  went  on  for  a  long 
time.  The  female  was  evidently  greatly  shaken  in  her  allegiance  to  the 
male  in  the  old  apple  tree.  In  less  than  an  hour  another  female  responded 
to  the  male  who  had  sought  the  eaves  of  the  study,  and  flew  with  him  to 
the  box.  Whether  this  was  their  first  meeting  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but 
it  was  clear  enough  that  the  heart  of  the  male  was  fixed  upon  the  bride 
of  his  rival.  He  would  devote  himself  a  moment  to  the  newcomer,  and 
then  turn  toward  the  old  apple  tree  and  call  and  lift  his  wings ;  then, 
apparently  admonished  by  the  bird  near  him.  would  turn  again  to  her 
and  induce  her  to  look  into  the  box  and  warble  fondly;  then  up  on  a 
higher  branch  again,  with  his  attention  directed  toward  his  first  love, 
between  whom  and  himself  salutations  seemed  constantly  passing.  This 
little  play  went  on  for  some  time,  when  the  two  females  came  into  col- 
lision and  fell  to  the  ground  tweaking  each  other  spitefully.  Then  the 
four  birds  drifted  away  from  me  down  into  the  vineyard,  where  the 
males  closed  with  each  other  again  and  fell  to  the  plowed  ground  and 
lav  there  a  surprisingly  long  time,  nearly  two  minutes,  as  we  calculated. 
Their  wings  were  outspread,  and  their  forms  were  indistinguishable. 
They  tugged  at  each  other  most  doggedly  :  one  or  the  other  brown  breast 
was  generally  turned  up.  partly  overlaid  by  a  blue  coat.  They  were 
determined  to  make  a  finish  of  it  this  time,  but  which  got  the  better  of 
the  fight  1  could  not  tell.  But  it  was  the  last  battle:  they  finally  separ- 
ated, neither,  apparently,  any  the  worse  for  the  encounter.  The  females 
fought  two  more  rounds,  the  males  looking  on  and  warbling  approvingly 
when  they  separated,  and  the  two  pairs  drifted  away  in  different  direc- 
tions.    The  next  day  they  were  about  the  box  and  tree  again,  and  seemed 
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to  have  definitely  settled  matters.  Who  won  and  who  lost  I  do  not  know. 
bul  two  pairs  of  bluebirds  have  since-  been  very  busy  and  very  happy 
about  the  two  nesting  places.  One  of  the  males  I  recognize  as  a  bird 
that  appeared  early  in  A i arch  ;  J  recognize  him  from  one  peculiar  note  in 
the  midst  of  his  warble,  a  note  that  suggests  a  whistle. 

The  matchmaking  of  the  high-holes,  which  often  comes  under  my 
observation,  is  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  robins  and  bluebirds. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  anger  or  any  blows.  The  male  or  two 
males  will  alight  on  a  limb  in  front  of  the  female,  and  go  through  with  a 
series  of  bowings  and  scrapings  that  are  truly  comical.  He  spreads  his 
tail,  he  puffs  out  his  breast,  he  throws  back  his  head,  and  then  bends  his 
body  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  uttering  all  the  while  a  curious  musical 
hiccough.  The  female  confronts  him  unmoved,  but  whether  her  attitude 
i-;  critical  or  defensive  I  cannot  tell.  Presently  she  flies  away,  followed 
by  her  suitor  or  suitors,  and  the  little  comedy  is  enacted  on  another 
stump  or  tree.  Among  all  the  woodpeckers  the  drum  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  matchmaking.  The  male  takes  up  his  stand  on  a  diw.  resonant 
limb,  or  on  the  ridgeboard  of  a  building,  and  beats  the  loudest  call  he  is 
capable  of.  The  downy  woodpecker  usually  has  a  particular  branch  to 
which  he  resorts  for  advertising  his  matrimonial  wants.  A  favorite  drum 
of  the  high-holes  about  me  is  a  hollow  wooden  tube,  a  section  of  a  pump, 
which  stands  as  a  bird-box  upon  my  summer-house.  It  is  a  good  instru- 
ment;  its  tone  is  sharp  and  clear.  A  high-hole  alights  upon  it.  and  sends 
forth  a  rattle  that  can  be  heard  a  long  way  off.  Then  he  lifts  up  his 
head  and  utters  that  long  April  call.  Wick,  wick,  wick,  wick.  Then  he 
drums  again.  !f  the  female  does  not  find  him,  it  is  not  because  he 
does  not  make  noise  enough.  But  his  sounds  are  all  welcome  to  the  ear. 
They  are  simple  and  primitive  and  v. -ice  well  a  certain  sentiment  of  the 
April  days.  As  1  write  these  lines  I  hear  through  the  half-open  door  his 
call  come  up  from  a  distant  field.  Then  I  hear  the  steady  hammering  of 
one  that  has  been  for  three  days  trying  to  penetrate  the  weather  boarding 
of  the  big  icehouse  by  the  river,  and  reach  the  sawdust  tilling  for  a  nest- 
ing-place. 

Among  our  familiar  birds  the  matchmaking  of  none  other  is  quite 
so  pretty  as  that  of  the  goldfinch.  The  goldfinches  stay  with  us  in  lorn 
flocks  and  clad  in  a  'hill-olive  suit  throughout  the  winter.  In  May  the 
males  begin  to  put  on  their  bright   summer  plumage.      This  is  the  result 
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of  a  kind  of  superficial  moulting.  Their  feathers  are  not  shed,  but  their 
dusky  covering  or  overalls  are  cast  off.  When  the  process  is  only  partly 
completed,  the  bird  has  a  smutty,  unpresentable  appearance.  But  we 
seldom  see  them  at  such  times.  They  seem  to  retire  from  society.  When 
the  change  is  complete,  and  the  males  have  got  their  bright  uniforms  of 
yellow  and  black,  the  courting  begins.  All  the  goldfinches  of  a  neigh- 
borhood collect  together  and  hold  a  sort  of  musical  festival.  To  the 
number  of  many  dozens  they  may  be  seen  in  some  large  tree,  all  singing 
and  calling  in  the  most  joyous  and  vivacious  manner.     The  males  sing, 


and  the  females  chirp  and  call.  Whether  there  is  actual  competition  on 
a  trial  of  musical  abilities  of  the  males  before  the  females  or  not  I  do  not 
know.  The  best  of  feeling  seems  to  pervade  the  company ;  there  is 
no  sign  of  quarreling  or  fighting;  "all  gees  merry  as  a  mar- 
riage bell,"  and  the  matches  seem  actually  to  be  made  during 
these  musical  picnics.  Before  May  is  passed  the  birds  are  seen 
in  couples,  and  in  June  housekeeping  usually  begins.  This  I  call  the 
ideal  of  love-making  among  birds,  and  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
squabbles  and  jealousies  of  most  of  our  songsters. 
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I  have  known  the  goldfinches  to  keep  up  this  musical  and  love-makine 
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festival  through  three  consecutive  days  of  a  cold  northeast  rain-storm. 
Bedraggled,  but  ardent  and  happy,  the  birds  were  not  to  be  dispersed  by 
wind  or  weather. 

All  the  woodpeckers,  so  far  as  1  have  observed,  drum  up  their  mates; 
the  male  advertises  his  wants  by  hammering  upon  a  dry.  resonant  limb, 
when  in  due  time  the  female  approaches  and  i>  duly  courted  and  won. 
The  drumming  ot  the  ruffed  grouse  is  for  the  same  purpose;  the  female 
hears,  concludes  to  take  a  walk  that  way,  approaches  timidly,  is  seen  and 
admired  and  the  match  is  made.  That  the  male  accepts  the  first  female 
that  offers  herself  is  probable.  Among  all  the  birds  the  choice,  the 
selection,  seems  to  belong  to  the  female.  The  males  court  promiscuously; 
the  females  choose  discreetly.  The  grouse,  unlike  the  woodpecker, 
always  carries  his  drum  with  him.  which  is  his  own  proud  breast;  yet,  if 
undisturbed,  he  selects  some  particular  log  or  rock  in  the  woods  from 
which  to  sound  forth  his  willingness  to  wed.  What  determines  the 
choice  of  the  female  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  Among  song  birds,  it  is 
probably  the  best  songster,  or  the  one  whose  voice  suits  her  taste  best. 
Among  bird-  of  bright  plumage,  it  is  probably  the  gayest  dress;  among 
the  drummers,  she  is  doubtless  drawn  by  some  quality  of  the  sound. 
Our  ears  and  eyes  are  too  coarse  to  note  any  difference  in  these  things, 
but  doubtless  the  birds  themselves  note  differences. 

P,irds  show  many  more  human  traits  than  do  quadrupeds.  That 
they  actually  fall  in  love  admits  of  no  doubt,  that  there  is  a  period  of 
courtship,  during  which  the  male  use.  all  the  arts  he  is  capable  of  to  win 
his  mate,  is  equally  certain:  that  there  are  jealousies  and  rivalries,  and 
that  the  peace  of  families  is  often  rudely  disturbed  by  outside  males  or 
females  is  a  common  observation.  The  females,  when  they  come  to 
blows  fight  much  more  spitefully  and  recklessly  than  do  the  males.  One 
species  of  bird  has  been  known  to  care  for  the  young  ot  another  species 
which  had  been  made  orphans.  The  male  turkey  will  sometimes  cover 
the  eggs  of  his  mate  and  hatch  and  rear  the  brood  alone.  Altogether, 
birds  often  present  some  marked  resemblances  in  their  actions  to  men 
when  love  is  the  motive. 

Mrs.  Martin,  in  her  "Home  Life  on  an  Ostrich  Farm,"  relates  this 
curious  incident : — 
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"One  undutiful  hen — having  apparentl)  imbibed  advanced  notions — 
absolutely  refused  to  sit  at  all,  and  the  poor  husband,  determined  not  to 
be  disappointed  of  his  little  family,  did  all  the  work  himself,  sitting 
bravely  and  patiently  day  and  night,  though  nearly  dead  with  exhaus- 
tion, till  the  chicks  were  hatched  out.  The  next  time  this  pair  of  birds 
had  a  nest,  the  cock's  mind  was  firmly  made  up  that  he  would  stand  no 
more  nonsense.  He  fought  the  hen  (kicked  her),  giving  her  so  severe 
a  thrashing  that  she  was  all  but  killed,  and  this  Petruchio-like  treatment 
had  the  desired  effect,  for  the  wife  never  again  rebelled,  but  sat  submis- 
sively." 

Tn  the  case  of  another  pair  of  ostriches  of  which  Mrs.  Martin  tells, 
the  female  was  accidentally  killed,  when  the  male  mourned  her  loss  for 
over  two  years,  and  would  not  look  at  another  female.  lie  wandered 
up  and  down,  up  and  down,  the  length  of  his  camp,  utterly  disconsolate. 
At  last  he  mated  again  with  a  most  magnificent  hen,  who  ruled  him 
tyrannically;  he  became  the  most  hen-pecked,  or  rather  hen-kicked,  of 
husbands. 

BALLAD  OF  TREES  AND  THE  MASTER. 

Into  the  wood  my  Master  went, 

Clean  forspent,  forspent. 

Into  the  woods  my  Master  came, 

Forspent  with  love  and  shame. 

But  the  olives  were  not  blind  to  Him, 

The  little  gray  leaves  were  kind  to  Him  ; 

The  thorn  tree  had  a  mind  to  Him, 

When  into  the  woods  He  came. 

Out  of  the  woods  my  Master  went. 

And  He  was  well  content. 

Out  of  the  woods  my   Master  came. 

Content  with  death  and  shame. 

When  Death  and  Shame  would  woo  Him  last. 

From  under  the  trees  they  drew   Him  last, 

Twas  on  a  tree  they  slew   Him  last. 

When  out  of  the  woods  He  came. 

— Sidney  Lamer. 


The  Angel  Victor 

By  Cannon  Sheeh.w,  D.D. 

This  is  the  Angel  Victor;  Victor  only  in  name  : 

For  there  upon  Crauchan's  heights  he  fought  with  our  Saint  and  lost; 
The  ••Hill  of  Eagles"  was  shrouded  in  mists,  and  tempest-tossed, 
For  the  vanquished  hosts  of  the  demon  had  vanished  in  sudden  flame. 

'"What   seekest  thou?"  said  the  Angel,    "thou    man    of    the    fasts    and 


prayer  ? 


This  is  God's  mountain.     Far  down  in  the  valleys  be  thy  rest  !" 

"Nay,  not  in  the  peace  of  the  valleys  is  ever  my  spirit's  quest, 
Here  on  the  hill  nigh  God,  God's  secrets  I  seek  to  share!" 

"What  seekest  thou."  said  the  Angel  "thou  man  of  the  last  and  scourge? 
I   read  thy  thoughts  ;  they  are  overbold  in  thy  love's  demands ; 

Souls  shall  be  thine  as  many  as  yonder  yellowing  sands, 
As  salt  sea-drops  where  the  ocean  sings  his  eternal  dirge." 

"Nay,  that's  not  enough."  cried  the  Saint,  "thou  knowest  my  thoughts, 

and  I 
Shall  never  go  down  to  the  valleys,  till  ever  my  prayer  be  heard; 

I  seek  not  the  singing  of  streamlets,  I  miss  not  the  chant  of  the  bird, 
Here  with  uplifted  hands  to  Christ,  do  I  live,  shall  I  die." 

"This,"  said  the  mild-voiced  spirit,  "does  God  concede  unto  thee — 
Never  so  long  as  thou  bask  in  the  light  of  the  Godhead's  smile, 
Never  shall  conqueror's  foot,  by  force,  or  by  fraud,  or  by  guile. 
Tram] >le  the  faith  of  thy  people,  or  baffle  its  destiny." 

"Nay,  that's  not  enough,"  said  the  Saint,  "here  I  linger  and  dwell. 
Beating  my  hand  'gainst  the  gate  of  Heaven  with  orisons. 
So  long  as  the  stars  come  out,  and  the  birth  of  the  many  suns 
Kindle  the  flames  of  pearls  in  valley,  or  lake,  or  dell." 

"Oh!  thou  importunate  man,  thou  man  of  eternal  prayer. 

This,  even  this,  shall  God  grant  to  thy  race  and  thee. 

In  the  great  valley  of  Judgment,  on  the  morn  of  destiny, 

Thev  that  are  faithful  :\n<\  sine  thy  hymn  shall  thy  srlorv  share." 
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"That's  not  enough,"  said  the  Saint,  "go  back  to  thy  Heaven,  and  say, 
'Here  does  Patrick  abide,  here  in  the  nights  and  days, 
God  knoweth  my  thoughts,  as  God  heareth   my  anthemed   praise, 
And  nothing  else  shall  I  take  from  God  'gainst  His   lodgment  Day!'  ' 

The  Angel  Mashed  back  to   Heaven;    Patrick  in   silent   prayer 
Knelt  on  the  lonely  mountain;  the  hare  with  wond'ring  eyes 
Stared  at  the  lonely  vision;  the  eagle  in  dusky  skies 
Paused  in  his  flight  exultant  over  the  darkening  mere. 

A  light  in  the  farthest  zenith ;  then  like  a  falling  star. 
Victor,  the  Angel  of  God,  streamed  to  the  mist-clad  hill, 
Found  the  all-loving  Saint,  fasting  and  praying  still  : 
Out  on  the  dim  horizon  the  ocean  murmured  afar. 

"Prayer  is  all-powerful  in  Heaven;  it  maketh  mortals  on  earth," 

So  said  the  Angel,  "puissant  before  the  great  White  Throne. 

As  the  Spirits  who  spring  from   Heaven   claim,   all   the    Heaven   as   their 

own ; 
And  deem  the  Spirits  incarnate  the  heirs  of  a  lower  birth." 

"Patrick,  thou  too  hast  conquered;  other  nations  shall  fail. 
Hunger  and  thirst  for  the  dust,  the  cisterns  of  Mammon  and   Pride; 
Thine  shall  be  true  to  the  end  ;  in  faithfulness  ever  abide, 
So  long  as  thy  valleys  and  mountains  echo  the  tread  of  the  Gael. 

And  thou  shalt  judge  thy  people  in  the  great  day  of  wrath  ; 
Patrick,  say  "Tis  enough  and  let  me  go  back  to  God!" 
Meekly  the  concjuering  Saint  knelt  on  the  shamrocked  sod. 
Far  over  the  Western  Ocean  glittered  the  Sun's  sea-path. 

PRECURSORS. 

The  little  birds  that  hither  bring 
The  earliest  messages  of  Spring, 
Seem,  fountain-like,  to  overflow 
With  music  melted  from  the  snow. 
So  sweet  the  tidings  that  they  tell 
The  hidden  buds  begin  to  swell. 
Till  suddenly,  with  lifted  ears, 
The  leafv  multitude  appears. 

— Tabb. 


Some  Easter  Chicks 


Uncle  Sam's  Girl 

By  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Waggaman. 

A   word  now  with  you.  Cousin  John, 

Your  chaffing"   1   can   stand,   sir, 
But  when  it  strikes  the  Yankee  girl 

You  raise  the  Yankee  dander. 
She  may  not  be  your  British  style, 

To  that  I  will  agree,  sir, 
She's  built   to  suit  this  bigger  land 

And  does  it  to  a  T,  sir. 

My  girl,  'tis  true,  is  just  a  bud 

Beside  your  full-blown  roses : 
She  may  not  trace  her  record  back 

A  trifle  beyond  Moses. 
She  needs  no  musty  "Norman  line" 

To  hoist  her  to  her  place,  sir ; 
She  stands  a  Nation's  uncrowned  queen 

Just  by  her  native  grace,  sir. 

Her  eyes  have  all  the  eagle's  light 

And  all  the  violet's  dew,  sir, 
And  do  not  need  her  mother's  specs 

To   look  you   through   and   through,   sir. 
That  pretty  head,  all  puffed  and  fluffed, 

You  bet  it  knows  its  mind,  sir; 
And  'tis  a  very  polar  day 

When  she  is  left  behind,  sir. 

Her  dainty  little  "fairy  foot" 

That  seems  as  light  as  air,  sir. 
There's  not  a  path  T  ever  struck 

It  found  too  rough  to  dare,  sir. 
Though  snow-capped  height  and  burning-  plain 

And  savage  wilds  defied  me, 
I  cut  a  Xew  World  out  to  please 

The  oirl  who  smiled  beside  me. 
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White-faced  she  held  my  banner  up, 

When  every  fold   was  gory; 
Strong-souled  she  walked  in  angel  guise 

My  darkest  fields  of  glory. 
Soft-handed  poured  the  oil  and  halm. 

When  every  limb  was  sore,  sir; 
Then,  sweet- voiced,  struck  the  hymn  of  peace 

That  swells  from  shore  to  shore,  sir. 

Those  dear  domestic  comforters 

That  are  your  Nation's  boast,  sir. 
Do  very  well  in  British  homes. 

To  butter  British  toast,  sir. 
To  all  the  ladies,  bless  their  hearts, 

My  high  respects  belong,  sir. 
But  here  my  constitution  needs 

A  tonic  rather  stronger. 

Your  blooming  maidens  need  not   feel 

The   slightest   perturbation ; 
My  girl,  sir,  is  domestic  stock, 

\<>t  held  for  exportation. 
A  sample  sparkle  now  and  then 

May  Mash   across   the  water. 
But  here  she  shines,  a  Nation's  star. 

Fair  Freedom's  first-born  daughter. 

Here  is  her  throne,  sir  ;  while  I  stand 

No  mortal  power  can  shake  it ; 
Here  is  her  scepter,  bright  and  strong 

As  virgin   gold  can  make  it. 
Here  is  her  queendom,  for  as  all 

My  past  experience  shows,  sir. 
I've  kept  the  forward  track,  because 

She  leads  me — by  the  nose.  sir. 


■^ 


Review  of  the  Life  and  Works  of 
Frederic  Ozanam 

The  most  attractive  figure  in  the  religious  and  educational  life  of 
the  French  people  during  the  first-half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
Frederick  Ozanam.  Kathleen  O'Meara  has  presented  to  the  Catholic 
reading-  public  of  America  a  history  of  his  life  and  works  which  is  a 
mine  of  interest  and  information.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Society 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  the  most  beneficent  of  Catholic  societies,  whose 
charities  and  good  deeds  spread  over  the  country  like  the  evening  clews, 
without  ostentation  or  advertisement.  Frederic  Ozanam  was  educated 
as  a  lawyer,  but  lie  soon  discovered  that  the  practice  of  law  was  not  his 
forte.  He  became  a  teacher  and  a  lecturer  at  the  great  university  of 
Sorbonne.  He  was  an  original  investigator  of  immense  industry,  and 
his  lectures  covered  the  whole  field  of  the  history  of  civilization  since 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  He  was  to  French  literature 
what  Gibbon  was  to  English,  but  his  field  was  more  extensive,  as  it 
extended  to  his  own  time.  His  character  was  most  lovable  and  i^ 
reflected  by  the  society  which  he  founded.  The  book  is  from  the  Chris- 
tian Press  Association  of  New  York. 


TAKING  CARE  OF  THE  WRONG  KEY. 

'•Joseph/'  said  the  merchant  to  the  bright  young  man  with  the  best 

references,  "the  bookkeeper  tells  me  that  you  have  lost  the  key  of  the 

safe,  and  cannot  get  at  the  books." 

"Yes,  sir,  one  of  them.     Yon  gave  me  two.  yon  remember." 
"Yes,  I  had  duplicates  made  in  case  of  accident.     And  the  other?" 
''Oh,  sir,  I  took  care  of  that.     I  was  afraid  1  might  lose  one  of  them. 

you  km  >w." 

"And  is  the  other  ah  right?" 

"Yes,  sir.      I   put  it  where  there  was  no  danger  of  its  being  lost.      It 

is  in  the  safe,  sir. 

— English   Wit  and  Humor. 


Our  Winter  Outing 

By  Thomas  Quigley. 

We  always  watch  for  good  roads  and  a  pleasant  day  for  the  annual 
sleighride,  and  this  winter  we  struck  it  jusl  righl  and  a  large  part)  of 
guests  of  Sanatorium  Gabriels  went  away  in  line  style  on  a  sunm   after 


* 
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Winter  Outing 


The  Sleigh  Ride 

U'.ou  in  stylish  sleighs  drawn  by  prancing  horses.  Our  destination  was 
Lake  Kushaqua.  and  the  eight-mile  drive  through  the  winter  woods  and 
along  the  fmzen  shores  of  Rainbow   Lake  was  beautiful.     The  brilliant 
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winter  sun  glistened  on  the  snow-clad  mountains  and  the  white  world 
was  relieved  only  by  the  towering  forms  of  the  dark  pines  and  spruces. 

The  lakes  and  river  were  locked  in  the  icy  grasp  of  the  Frost  King 
and  the  woods  were  dead  and  empty.  In  cheering  contrast  with  these 
chilly  prospects  were  those  refugees  of  the  afflicted,  the  Sanatoriums  at 
Gabriels  and  Rainbow  and  Stonywold,  where  the  energy  and  philanthropy 
of  men  and  the  mercy  and  charity  of  women  have  established  havens  of 
rest  and  health. 

An  hour  was  spent  at  beautiful  Stonywold  and  the  return  drive  was 
very  pleasant.  We  arrived  in  sight  of  Sanatorium  Gabriels  just  as  the 
early  winter  twilight  was  climbing  up  the  mountain  peaks  and  the  lights 
of  "Rest-a-While"  gleaming  across  the  frozen  valley  were  indeed  the 
lights  of  heme. 


■.->* 


It  matters  not  what  you  are  thought  to  be,  but  what  you  are ! — Synis. 

There  is  no  secret  in  the  heart  which  our  actions  do  not  disclose. 

— Selected. 

The  less  men  think,  the  more  they  talk. — Montesquieu. 

Most  of  the  shadows  that  cross  our  path  are  caused  by  our  standing 
in  our  own  light. — Dinger. 

It  is  not  a  profitable  proposition  to  pay  interest  on  trouble  borrowed 
from  the  future. — Lockwood. 

It  is  good  discretion  not  to  make  too  much  of  any  man  at  the  first, 
because  one  cannot  hold  out  that  proportion. — Bacon. 

When  the  Master  of  the  universe  has  points  to  carry  in  His  govern- 
ment He  impresses  His  will  in  the  structure  of  minds. — Emerson. 

Integrity  is  power.  It  creates  friends,  it  wins  confidence  and, 
united  with  common  sense  and  diligence,  will  eventually  secure  wealth, 
honor  and  happiness. — Hardwickc. 


Log  Driving  on  Fishing  Brook 
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Log  Driving— Opening  Channel  on  Fishing  Brook 


Old-time  Makers  of  Medicine 

The  Story  of  the  Medical  Sciences  during  the  Middle  Ages.  By  James 
J.  Walsh,  K.  C.  St.  G.,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Dean  and  Professor"  of  The 
History  of  Medicine  and  of  Nervous  Diseases  at  Fordham  Univers- 
ity School  of  Medicine.  Fordham  University  Press,  191 1.  450  pp. 
Price,  $2.00  net.    Postage  15  cents. 

Until  recent  years  most  of  us  have  known  so  little  about  the  Middle 
Ages  that  we  have  been  tempted  to  conclude  that  there  must  be  nothing 
much  to  know.  We  have  found,  however,  that  in  architecture,  in  art,  in 
literature  and  philosophy,  the  Middle  Ages  did  surpassing  work.  The 
Gothic  cathedrals,  Giotto,  Dante  and  Aquinas  are  quite  enough  of  them- 
selves to  indicate  stupendous  achievements.  Besides  there  are  the  founda- 
tions of  universities,  the  establishment  of  constitutional  governments  and 
the  rise  of  a  great  national  literature  in  every  country  of  Europe,  a  won- 
derful education  for  the  masses  that  resulted  in  the  finest  arts  and  crafts  of 
all  time  and  a  development  of  fraternalism  in  the  guilds  that  probably  made 
for  the  happiness  of  a  greater  proportion  of  mankind  than  at  any  other 
time  in  history.  No  wonder  that  those  who  know  have  now  begun  to 
speak  of  this  period  as  The  Bright  Ages  instead  of  The  Dark  Ages. 

To  most  people  it  seems  that  there  is  one  dark  spot  in  the  bright- 
ness of  the  time — the  neglect  of  science.  The  present  issue  of  the  Ford- 
ham University  Press  shows  that  this  impression  is  quite  as  false  as  the 
acceptance  of  the  idea  that  there  was  nothing  worth  while  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  We  have  simply  been  ignorant  of  the  story  of  medieval  science. 
It  was  especially  great  where  often  thought  weakest — in  its  applications. 
Mathematics,  engineering,  architecture,  logic  and  the  medical  sciences 
made  magnificent  achievements.  Great  surgeons  developed  their  art  until 
they  were  performing  practically  all  even  of  our  most  modern  operations. 
They  discovered  anaesthetics,  and  boasted  of  getting  union  by  first  inten- 
tion with  their  antiseptics.  They  filled  teeth  with  gold  and  various 
metals  and  otherwise  anticipated  our  modern  dentistry.  Their  medical 
education  had  higher  standards  than  ours  and  their  pure-drug  laws  were 
more  stringent.  Leprosy  was  probably  as  common  as  tuberculosis  is  now. 
yet  they  eradicated  it  by  sanitary  regulations.  Their  hospitals  were  com- 
plete in  every  way,  and  we  cannot  but  admire — and  imitate — them. 
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Tt  is  this  story  of  medieval  science  that  Dr.  Walsh  has  told  in  Old- 
time  Makers  of  Medicine.  He  begins  with  the  Early  Christian  medical 
writers,  some  of  whom  are  classics  and  have  been  often  reprinted  in  the 
last  four  hundred  years.  He  tells  the  story  of  the  Jewish  physicians  and 
how  much  the}-  did,  especially  for  medical  practice.  Above  all,  the  place 
of  the  Arabs  in  history,  particularly  in  science,  is  shown.  They  were 
taught  by  the  Christians  and  the  Jews  in  the  earlier  ages,  carried  on 
science  and  philosophy  for  some  centuries  very  well  and  then  seriously 
hurt  both.  The  story  so  frequently  repeated  that  to  them  we  owe  the 
preservation  of  science  and  especially  of  the  medical  sciences  during  the 
Middle  Ages  is  an  absurd  exaggeration,  due  to  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  writers  during  the  last  generation  or  two  have  been  only  too  willing 
to  discredit  Christianity  by  exalting  the  Arabs.  In  the  later  Middle  Ages 
conies  the  great  university  period,  which  literally  laid  the  foundations  of 
our  modern  science  deep  and  broad  and  in  a  marvelous  outburst  of  intel- 
lectual achievement  as  significant  in  science  as  in  the  arts  and  literature 
and  education. 


He  that  would  govern  others    first  should  be  the  master  of  himself. 


ta 


-Massinger. 


Remember  to  show  courtesy  to  others,  not  because  they  are  gentle- 
men, but  because  you  are  one. — Selected. 

A  good  word  is  an  easy  obligation  ;  but  not  to  speak  ill    requires 
only  our  silence,  which  costs  us  nothing. — Tillotson. 

Run,  if  you  like,  but  try  to  keep  your  breath! 

Work  like  a  man,  but  don't  be  worked  to  death. — Holmes 


Our  real  measure  of  ability  and  willingness  is  in  our  doing  the  little 
that  we  can  do,  and  not  the  great  deal  that  we  would  like  to  do. 

— Trumbull. 

Politeness  comes  from  within,  from  the  heart  ;  but  if  the  forms  of 
politeness  are  dispensed  with,  the  spirit  and  the  thing  itself  soon  die 
awav. — John  Hall. 


Three  Graces,  Garden  of  the  Gods,  Colorado  Springs 


World's   Conference 

We  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Robert  11.  (Gardiner,  Secre- 
tary of  the  World's  Conference  on  faith  and  order,  enclosing  a  reporl 
of  the  committee  on  plan  and  scope  of  the  joint  commission.  This 
World's  Conference,  to  be  participated  in  by  representatives  of  all  Chris- 
tian bodies  throughout  the  world  which  accept  our  Lord  jesns  Christ  as 
God  and  Saviour,  is  for  "the  consideration  of  questions  pertaining  to  the 
Faith  and  Order  of  the  Church  of  Christ." 

We  hope  and  we  pray  that  those  Christian  bodies,  discussing  such 
questions  "with  loyalty  to  the  truth  as  they  will  see  it",  may  then  com< 
nearer  to  the  one  fold,  the  Catholic  Church,  that  has  kepi  throughoul 
the  Faith  and  Order  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

£* 

SAMARITAN  SPARR(  >WS. 

A  Young  Robin  the  Recipient  of  Their  Kindly  Offices. 

The  sparrow  has  never  been  noted  for  its  good  works  and  kind 
deeds,  but  Samuel  T.  Fox,  the  well-known  real  estate  man.  relates  an 
experience  that  throws  an  entirely  new  light  on  the  character  of  the  little 
scrapper.  Mr.  Fox  lives  in  Tioga,  and  the  other  evening,  just  aboul 
dusk,  he  discovered  a  young  robin  floundering'  about  his  lawn.  It  was 
unable  to  fly,  and  had  evidently  fallen  from  its  nest. 

Fearing  that  the  cats  might  devour  it  in  the  night,  Mr.  Fox  took 
the  bird  to  the  rear  of  his  yard,  where  he  had  a  couple  of  guinea  pigs  in 
an  inclosure  completely  covered  with  a  finely  woven  wire  screen.  He 
carefully  placed  the  young  robin  in  the  pen,  intending  to  liberate  it  in  the 
morning-.  While  dressing  the  next  morning-  he  looked  out  of  his  win- 
dow and  was  amazed  at  the  actions  of  a  couple  of  sparrows,  who  were 
carrying  worms  to  the  young  robin  in  the  inclosure.  They  would  ll\ 
away,  only  to  return  a  few  moment-  later  with  worms,  which  the)  pre 
ceeded  to  drop  through  the  screen  into  the  upturned  mouth  of  the  captive. 

They  kept  this  performance  up  until  the  robin  was  liberated,  and 
even  then  they  continued  to  hover  around  like  self-constituted  guardians. 

—Philadelphia  Record. 


"Caribou  Bill's"  Overland  Dog  Team,  Traveling 

from  Whalen,  Siberia,  to  New  York  City 

Covering  14,000  Miles  in   18  Months 

We  recently  had  a  most  enjoyable  visit  from  Captain  Cooper,  or 
"Caribou  Bill",  as  he  is  best  known  in  the  world  of  science  and  sports. 
Me  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Alaska,  going  to  the  North  country  long- 
before  it  became  famous  for  the  Klondike  gold  discoveries. 


Cooper  himself  enjoys  international  fame  as  an  Arctic  explorer  and 
Alaskan  gold  seeker,  while  his  dog  team  is  that  which  won  the  famous 
ten  thousand  dollar  Nome  Sweepstakes,  at  Nome,  Alaska,  in  the  year 
1908. 

I  lis  trip  from  Whalen,  Siberia,  to  New  York  City,  a  distance  of 
14,000  miles,  in  eighteen  months  has  been  acknowledged  as  one  of  the 
most    remarkable    trips   ever   attempted.      So   thrilling   are    some    of    his 
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adventures  that   they   smatter  of  romance,   but   in   his   instance  are   sup- 
ported by  scientific  bonks  for  which  he  has  been  a  main  figure. 

Captain  Cooper  is  a  native  of  New  York  State,  but  in  early  youth 
his  roving,  adventurous  spirit  manifested  itself  and  he  shipped  as  a  sailor 
before  the  mast,  in  which  position  he  touched  at  every  port  of  the  globe 
before  he  attained  manhood. 

Better  the  chance  of  shipwreck  on  a  voyage  of  high  purpose,  than 
expend  life  in  paddling  hither  and  thither  on  a  shallow  stream  to  no  pur- 
pose at  all. — Sedgwick. 

Search  thy  friend   for  his  virtues,  thyself  for  thy   faults. — Selected. 

Patience  isn't  a  tame,  colorless  virtue.  It  is  born  of  courage  and  will- 
power.    There  is  a  pluck  to  bear  as  fine  as  any  pluck  to  do. — Selected. 

Those  who  have  finished  by  making  all  others  think  with  them  have 
usually  been  those  who  began  by  daring  to  think  with  themselves. 

— Colt  on. 

At  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  and  St.  Elizabeth,  London,  where  for 
so  many  years  she  had  worked,  there  died  recently  in  the  86th  year  of 
her  age  one  of  the  survivors  of  that  gallant  little  band  of  English  Sisters 
of  Mercy  who  went  out  to  the  Crimea  to  assist  the  late  Florence  Night- 
ingale in  tending  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  the  hospital  huts  at 
Scutari.  On  October  15,  1854,  Mother  Anastasia,  together  with  her 
companions,  left  England  for  the  seat  of  war.  and  arrived  in  the  Crimea 
just  before  the  battle  of  Inkerman.  She  returned  to  England  in  1856, 
and  together  with  her  companions  of  the  same  order,  founded  the  Hos- 
pital of  St.  John  and  St.  Elizabeth.  In  1887  Mother  Anastasia  was 
decorated  by  Her  Majesty  the  late  Queen  Victoria  with  the  Order 
of  the  Royal  Red  Cross.  There  is  still  living  at  the  hospital  one  of  her 
companions.  Mother  Stanislaus,  who  went  out  with  her  to  the  Crimea, 
and  who  was  also  decorated  with  the  Roval  Red  Cross  in   1887. 
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Desirable  Homes  for  Immigrants 

Forest  Leaves  is  gratified  to  learn  that  a  society  was  established  last 
year  to  form  land  colonies  for  immigrants.  It  is  chartered  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  and  endorsed  by  such  men  as  Right  Rev.  Henry 
Gabriels  and  Most  Rev.  J.  Glennon.  We  are  especially  interested  in  it 
because  our  good  Bishop  is  connected  with  the  project.  It  was  through 
his  untiring  efforts  that  much  of  the  success  of  Sanatorium  Gabriels  is 
due. 

The  purpose  of  the  Society  is  to  help  immigrants  to  find  a  happy 
home  by  bringing  them  out  into  God's  wide,  beautiful  country  and 
locating  them  on  lands  that  promise  sufficient  support  and  profitable 
revenue  to  the  man  willing  to  work.  There  is  a  large  and  inviting  field 
of  good  to  be  done  by  proper  colonization.  Moreover,  the  work  must  be 
done  now  if  the  opportune  moment  is  not  to  be  missed.  Immense  tracts 
of  land  heretofore  closed  or  inaccessible  to  settlement  and  cultivation  are 
being  thrown  on  the  open  market  at  reasonable  terms  by  rich  land 
syndicates. 

There  is  an  immense  mass  of  immigrants  coming  from  Europe  every 
year  looking  for  work  and  a  home  in  the  new  world.  There  is  besides 
that  other  multitude  counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  men  and  women 
crowded  into  our  great  commercial  centres  who  are  being  inexorably 
pushed  towards  the  confines  of  the  "underworld",  where,  crushed  by 
cruel  cares  of  bread  and  shelter,  they  are  gradually  being  removed  from 
the  salutary  influence  of  religion. 

The  Catholic  Colonization  Society  will  point  out  to  these  prospec- 
tive settlers  safe  and  promising  colonies. 

The  Society  is  controlled  by  a  Board  of  twelve  Directors,  its  opera- 
tions are  managed  by  an  Executive  Committee  of  five  members,  and  its 
actual  work  is  carried  on  by  the  following  officers:  Director-General, 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Glennon,  St.  Louis;  President,  Rev.  J.  DeVois, 
Chicago;  Vice-President,  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  McMahon,  New  York;  Secre- 
tary, Very  Rev.  E.  Vattmann,  Wilmette,  111.:  Treasurer.  Rev.  \.  Spetz, 
C.  R.,  Chicago.  The  office  of  the  C.  C.  S.  is  located  in  The  Temple. 
Chicago,  111. 


Five  Million  Inches  of  Publicity 

Anti-tuberculosis  movement  greatly  assisted 
by  newspapers  and  magazines 

Publicity  in  newspapers  and  magazines  to  the  amount  of  1,500,000 
inches  a  year  on  tuberculosis  and  its  prevention  is  being  given  by  the 
press  of  the  United  States,  according  to  an  estimate  issued  by  the 
National   Association  for  the  Study  and    Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 

If  all  the  publicity  on  tuberculosis  given  by  the  press  of  this  country 
in  the  year  ending  April  1st  were  gathered  in  one  paper,  the  National 
Association  estimates  it  would  make  a  paper  of  over  6,250  pages.  In  the 
last  four  years,  during  which  time  an  active  publicity  campaign  has  been 
carried  on.  the  National  Association  estimates  that  over  5,000,000  inches, 
or  over  90  miles,  of  press  notices  on  tuberculosis  have  been  published. 

''Publicity  is  the  very  heart  of  the  educational  campaign  against 
tuberculosis,"  says  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  National  Association.  "Largely  because  of  the  intelligent  co-opera- 
tion of  the  press  has  the  anti-tuberculosis  movement  in  this  country  been 
able  to  become,  as  it  is,  the  greatest  organized  movement  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  When  tuberculosis  shall  have  become  a  rare  disease,  the 
American  press  may  justly  claim  a  large  share  in  this  gigantic  achieve- 
ment." 


Heat  not  a  furnace  for  your  foe  so  hot 
That  it  do  singe  yourself. — Shakespeare. 

Sund'y  ! — Country  ! — Morning  ! — Hear 
Nothin'  but  the  silunce. — See 
\othin'  but  green  woods  and   clear 
Skies,  and  unwrit  poetry 
By  the  acre. 

— A  Pen  Picture. 


Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Faith  Among  Indian  Children 

The  current  report  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Faith 
Am<  tig  Indian  Children,  shows  the  receipts  have  been  $6,674.47  less  than 
they  were  in  the  year  1910.  although  the  returns  accruing  from  mem- 
bership fees  have  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year. 

The  Society  is  planning  to  discontinue  at  least  part  of  the  Catholic 
Indian  Mission  Schools. 

We  arc  sorry  to  note  that  the  generous  Catholics  of  America  have 
not  taken  more  interest  in  this  good  work. 

(  )neof  the  best  means  of  helping-  the  cause  is  by  subscribing  to  The 
Indian  Sentinel.  The  cost  is  only  25  cents  a  year  and  this  includes  mem- 
bership in  the  Society. 

The  Society  is  endeavoring  to  secure  a  membership  of  four  hundred 
thousand,  which  should  not  be  a  difficult  task,  since  there  are  in  the 
United  States  more  than  fourteen  millions  of  Catholics.  Indulgences 
may  be  gained  by  the  members  of  the  Society.  For  blank  certificates  of 
membership  application  should  be  made  to  Rev.  Win.  H.  Ketcham.  1320 
\\\\    York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WHICH  IS  THE  MORE  FOOLISH? 

Men  write  more  than  women,  and  therefore  there  are  more  jokes 
I  roduced  at  the  expense  of  women  than  at  the  expense  of  men.  A  good 
main  of  these  jokes  deal  with  slavery  to  dress.  We  should  be  glad  to 
know,  however,  whether  servility  to  fashion  is  carried  any  further,  in 
anything  that  women  do,  than  it  is  carried  by  men  in  regard  to  straw 
hats.  Take  the  town  of  Xew  York,  for  example.  Even  if  it  happens  to 
be  boiling  hot,  as  it  often  is.  after  September  15,  a  man  is  compelled  to 
drop  his  comfortable  light  straw,  and  probably  put  on  a  heavy  and  stiff 
black  object,  unless  he  wishes  to  be  made  uncomfortable  by  his  associate 
master-  of  creation.  If  he  goes  to  a  ball  game  with  a  straw  hat  on  after 
the  magic  date,  he  is  punished  not  only  by  iters  but  by  cushions  hurled 
at  his  head.     Can  women  beat  it? — Colliers. 


A  Group  of  California  Palm  Trees. 


Weather  at  Gabriels 

During1  the  Autumn  Months  of  191 1. 

Sept. 

Maximum  temperature 66 

Minimum  temperature 42 

Precipitation 3.55 

Prevailing  wind W 

Clear  days 15 

Partly  cloudy  days 5 

Cloudy   days 9 

During-  Winter  Months  of  1911-1912. 

Dec. 

Maximum  temperature 35 

Minimum  temperature 23 

Precipitation 1.75 

Prevailing  wind W 

Clear  days 5 

Partly  cloudy  days 16 

Cloudy  days 10 

*   >»   * 

Dear  Lord  !     Kind  Lord  ! 

Gracious  Lord  !     I  pray 

Thou  wilt  look  on  all  I  love 

Tenderly  today ! 

Weed  their  hearts  of  weariness ; 

Scatter  every  care 

Down  a  wake  of  angel-wings 

Winnowing  the  air. 

—The  Prayer  Perfect. 

All  my  feelin's  in  the  Spring, 
Gits  so  blame  contrary, 
I   can't  think  of  anything 
Only  me  and  Mary. 

— Me  and  Mary. 
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From  the  Editor's  Chair, 


When  one  reads  the  writings  of  such  men  as  John  Burroughs,  there 
is  wonder  at  the  keenness  of  observation.  Those  historians  of  nature  get 
knowledge  because  they  look  for  it.  And  they  look  for  it  because  they 
love  it.  And  they  love  it  because  they  find  God  in  it.  The  time  has  come 
when  men  and  women  and  youth  go  forth  to  the  fields  and  woods  and 
waters.  Let  this  great  procession  of  the  curious  not  look  at  the  outdoor 
world's  face  to  find  themselves  reflected,  with  all  their  circumscription 
and  all  their  failure,  but  to  see  in  nature  the  mask  of  nature's  God — a 
mask  through  which  the  intent  and  faithful  observer  will  perceive  the 
divine  features  in  all  their  providence  and  love.  Then  will  the  faces  of 
those  men  and  women  shine  as  did  the  prophet's  who  had  talked  with 
heaven  on  that  other  mountain,  and  they  will  be  reflecting  the  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  God. 


That  sleighride  which  this  issue  of  Forest  Leaves  shakes  down,  like 
winter's  snow  from  spring  branches,  is  a  reminder  that  the  place  called 
Gabriels  is  not  for  a  day  but  for  the  whole  year,  and  that  it  ''stands 
foursquare"  to  every  wind  that  blows. 


What  a  symbolism  in  that  Titanic  story  of  the  deep!  A  white 
plague  of  the  sea  challenges  the  lives  of  rich  and  poor.  The  loss  is 
great;  yet  there  are  the  self-sacrifice,  the  helping  hand,  the  ships  that 
stand  bv  and  the  lifeboat.    Oh,  the  lifeboat !    May  there  be  more  of  them ! 


A  welcome  to  the  new  assistant  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Ogdensburg!  May  Sanatorium  Gabriels  be  as  near  to  his  heart  as  to 
that  of  the  beloved  shepherd  whose  name  it  bears  ! 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Phone  Madison  Square  224 


67  Chauncey  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Nelson  &  Landsberg 


Makers  of  Muslin  Undergarments  for  Women 

121-133  West  27th  Street  NEW  YORK 


Tel.  Mad.  Sq.  3710 

Stcinbach  Bros.  &  Co. 

Manufacturing  Furriers 
159-163  W  25th  St.  New  York 

Leipzig  Bruehi  44        Phone  Mad.    Sq.  9438 

Albert  Rosenthal 

Furs 


141-143  W  24th  St. 


New  York 


Telephone  Gramercy  6545 

Rubenstein  &  Bachrach 

Manufacturers  of  Cloaks  and  Suits 
36-44  W  24th  Street  New  York 


Telephone,  Mad.  Sq.  7297 

Horton  Letter  Company 

Fac  Simile  Letters 


141  W  24th  Street 


New  York  City 


H.  Urban  P.  Urban 

Phone  call  Mad.  Sq.  7072 

Urban,  Daber  &  Urban 

Manufacturers  of    Guilt    Furniture 
141-3  West  24th  Street  New  York 


Telephone  4733   Madison 

Hoshafian  Co. 


Embroideries 


1 34-  1 36  West  25th  Street  New  York 


Telephone  Madison  Square  3582 

The  Pioneer  Braid  Mfg*  Co* 

Manufacturers  of  Fashionable  Braids 
and  Trimmings 

149-155  WEST  24th  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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Albert  Ploersheitner 

121  West  27th  Street,  New  York 


Telephone  Madison  Square  4988 

Andrew  Crawford 

Cloaks  and  Suits 
38-44  West  26th  Street  New  York 

American  Thermos  Bottle  Company 

Of  New  York  Thermos  Building 

243-7  W  17th  St.,  Thru  to  232-4  W  18th  St.,  New  York 

Telephone  5750  Chelsea 

The  Kahn  V.  Kvempel  Co. 

Cloth  Spongers  and  Refinishers 
118-124  West  22nd  Street  New  York 
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Bearman  &  Harris 


Manufacturers  of  Novelties  in 
Ladies'   Underwear 


37.45  West  20th  Street 


New  York 


Phone  Madison  Sq.  66 

Hays  &  Company 

Manufacturers  of  Novelty  Waists 
13-17  West  26th  Street  New  York 

Telephone  Madison  Sq.  1445 

Bernstein  &  Meyers 

Manufacturers  of  Ladies'  and  Misses' 
Coats  and  Wraps 


151-163  West  26th  Street 


New  York 


Carl  Lindemann  &  Co. 

Reliable  Machine  Made   Opaque 
36  inch  wide  only 

149155  West  24th  St.,     New  York 

Crown  Embroidery  Works 

Importers  and  Manufacturers 
Suits  and  Coats         Dresses  a  Specialty 


38-40-42-44  W  26th  St. 


New  York 


Boston  Office  33  Bedford  Street 

Sperling  &  Sperling 

Manufacturers  of  Suits  and  Coats  for 
Misses,  Juniors,  Children,  Infants 

Auto  and  Raincoats 
151-163  West  26th  Street  New  York 


Telephone  Chelsea  5839 

Schwartzmann  &  Pike 

Manufacturers  of  Furs 
138-140  West  17th  Street  New  York 


Telephone  Gramercy  5467 

Benzian  &  Hovland 

After  February  1st  at  15-17  West  26th  St. 
New  York 

E.  C.  Carroll  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  the  "F,cco"  I,ine  of 

Misses  and  Junior  Suits 
Misses',  Junior  and  Childrens'    Coats 


30-32-34  West  26th  Street, 


New  York 


Telephone  1421  Madison  Square 

Joseph  C.  Lnntz 

Manufacturer  of  ladies'  Cloaks 
and  Suits 


38-44  West  26th  Street 


New  York 
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Telephone  Chelsea   4119 

BurbecK  &  Gucrin 

Makers  of  Fine  Cabinet  WorK 


161-163   West  18th  Street 


NEW  YORK 


J.  MARROW  ROSE  CO. 

699  Broadway, 
New  York 


Telephone  4:37  Chelsea 
Franks  Bros.  &  Barsha 

Manufacturers  of  The  Cosmo  Dresses  for 

Misses  and  Women 

118-120-122-124  West  22d  Street  New  York 


Telephone  553S  Chelsea 
LOUIS  ALBERT 

Manufacturer  of  Ladies'  Waists   and  Dresses 
118-124  West  22d  £  treet  New  York 

Established  1893 
MARRUS  POLLAK 

Originator  and  manufacturer  of 

Ladies'  and  Misses  Cloaks 

136.144  West  25th  Street  New  York 

Telephone  3992  Madison  Square 

COHN  &  RAPPAPORT 
Manufacturing  Furriers 


130132  West  25th  Street 


New  York 


CERF  BROTHERS 

Smart  Dresses  for  Misses  and  Children 

Telephone  Connections 

138  144  West  25th  Street  Naw  York 

Telephone  Madison  Square  6392 
Z,.  CASHMAN 

Silk  Petticoats 
137-139  West  25th  Street  New  York 


Telephone  3854  Chelsea 

CRANS,   SHANE  &  SCHER 

Black 

Waists  and  Dresses 

138-140  West  17th  Street  New   York 

Telephone  2544  Madison   Square 
BRONFMAN  &  SHEINBERG 

Manufacturers  of  Coats  and  Suits 
138-144  West  25th  Street  New  York 


Telephone  6263  Madison  Sq, 
HER2ENSTEIN    BROS. 

Manufacturers  of   Costumes  and  Dresses 
138-140-142-144  West  25th  St.  New   York 


Telephone  5565  Madison  Sq. 
A.  J.  PIROSNICK  &  CO. 

Funiers 

The  house  of  popular   priced  furs 
118-120  West    27th   St.,  New  York 


Telephone  Madison  Sq.  5837 
L.  M.  BLOCH  &  BRO. 

Makers  of  Ladies'  and  Misses'   Skirts 
115-117  West  27th  St.  New  York 


M.  Schlessel  Phone  2500  Chelsea  L.  Knee 

SCAR  BINDING  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Braids,  and  Bias,  Velveteen  Satin    and 

Taffeta  Folds,  Piping,  Ruffling  and  Ruching,    also    Bias 

Cutting  for  the  Milliner,  Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt  Trades 

12  West  17th  Street  New  York 


Telephone  7873  Madison  Sq. 
S.  J.    SII^VERSTEIN 

Maker  of  Well  Tailored,  Perfect  Fit  i  lg  Ladies'  andl 

Misses'  Suits  and   Coats 

118-120  West  27th  Street  New  York 


Telephone  Connections 

SCHMIDT,  RAYMOND  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Ladies'  and  Misses'  Dresses 

27-35  West  24th  Street  NEW  YORK 
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Telephone  Madison  4823 

Nap.  A.  Cusson 

Successor  to  Drescher  &  Cusson 

Mouldings,  Framed  Pictures,     Painting,     Water 

Colors,  Picture   Frames 

Between  Broadway  and   Sixth  Avenue 

22-24   West  27th  Srreet  New  York 


Telephone  Madison  Sq.  8048 

Dinkier  &  Handelman 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  Furs 
Fur  Coats  a  Specialty 


144-152  West  27(h  Street 


New  York 


Ferdinand  Hall  Joseph  Arbes 

Telephone  2110  Madison  Sq. 

Hall  &  Arbes 

FURRIERS 

40-42  West  27th  Street  New  York 


The  Manhattan 
Photogravure  Company 

140-142  West  27th  Street 
New  York 


C.  S.  Leavy  L.  Finkenberg 

Telephone  Madison    Sq,  3321 

Leavy  &  Fin ken burg 

Manufacturers  of   Tailor   Made 
Dresses  and  Skirts 


Telephone  6233  Madison  Sq. 

S.  Stoopack 

Manufacturer  of  Cloaks  and  Suits 
115-117  West  27th  Street  New  York 


118-120  West  27th  Street 


New  York 


Telephone   Connections 

Sachs  &  Kessler 

Manufacturer  of  Ladies  and  Misses  Costumes 
104-108  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Phone  Chelsea  7264 

Horwitz  &  Levy 

Manufacturers  of  Silk  Waists,  Costumes 
and  Dresses 


150-52-54  West  22nd  Street 


New  York 


Established   1883 


Tel.  Chelsea   1896 


M.  Weisman  &  Sons 

"The  Crystal 
Manufacturers  of  Ladies'  Waists  and  Dresses 


118-122  West  22nd  Street 


New  York 


Jonas  Fuld 


Manufacturer  of  Waists 


142  West  24th  Street 


New  York 
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THE 

^uniag  (Enmpanion 

An  Illustrated  Weekly  for  the  Young- 
People,  published  during  the  Scholastic 
year,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember and  continuing  for  forty  weeks, 
until  the  close  of  school  in  June. 

FORTY  ISSUES  EACH  YEAR 
Single  Subscriptions,  $1    a   Year 

Clubs  of  ten  or  more  receive  special 
and  large  discounts.  Write  for  club 
rates;  state  number  of  copies  required 
each  week. 

THE  HELPER  T"cb^lTbly 

One  Dollar  a  Year 

The  Sunday  Companion  Pub.  Co. 

256  Broadway,  near  Barclay  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


B.   Ellen  Burke,  Pres. 


M.  J.  Burke,  Secy. 


M    A    Daily.  Treas. 


For  the  gathering  and  preservation  of  its  unrecorded 
stores  and  traditions.  For  the  saving  of  The  'Great 
North  Woods,'  and  for  the  advancement  of  its 
broad  human  interest" 

Pocket  size  one  dollar  a  year.  Ten  cents  a  number 

Guide  Books  and  Maps 

The  Adirondack*  Illustrated,  issued  annually, 
288  pages,  Price  25  cents;   Cloth,  50  cents. 

Lake  George  and  Lake  Chamblain,  historical 
and  descriptive.    Price  25  cents;  Cloth  50  cents. 

►lab  of  the  Adirondack  Wilderness,  Pocket 
edition  on  map  bound  paper.  Cloth  cover  $1 ;  paper 
cover  50  cents. 

Forest  and  Stream— "it   is  the  most  complete  map  of  the 
Adirondack  region  ever  published." 
Shooting   and    Fishing—  "State   officers    consult    it   and 
the  Fish  Commissioners  depend  upon    it  for    use   of  the 
State  Game  Protectors." 

►lab  Of  Lake  George,  Scale  one  mile  to  an  inch 
Approved  and  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Engineer 
and  Surveyor  1880.  Pocket  edition  50  cents;  paper 
25  cents. 

Lake  Chamblain,  scale  2l4  miles  to  an  inch 
Pocket  edition  50  cents;  paper  25  cents. 

Chart  of  Lake  George,  Hydographic  survey  of 
1906,  $2.50. 

Sent  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  Price. 

S.  R.  STODDARD,  Publisher 

GlENS  FA1V1VS,  NEW  YORK 


St.  Joseph's  Academy 


BRASHER  FALLS,  N.  Y..  ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 


A  Boarding  School  for  young  Ladies,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 
High  School,  Music,  Art  and  Commercial  Courses.  Students  prepared  for 
College,  Normal  and  Training  Classes.  Registered  by  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  School  re-opens  Tuesday,  September  7.  For  catalogue 
terms,  etc.,  address  SISTER  SUPERIOR. 
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FOR  SALE 


A  comfortable  five  room  house,  with  barn  and  one  acre 
of  land,  desirable  location,  near  railroad  station  and  school. 
Vegetables,  Meat,  Milk  and  Eggs  can  be  procured  near 
by.  The  owner  has  bought  a  farm  at  a  distance  and 
will  sell  at  a  sacrifice  for  cash.  Address  all  communi- 
cations to  the 

EDITOR  OF  FOREST  LEAVES 


A.  FORTUNE  $  CO. 


Fnrnitnre,    Bedding,     Carpets, 
Tapestries,  Window  Shades  etc. 


? 


SaranacLake,  N.Y.  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 


Kendall's    Pharmacy 


Prescription  Work 
and     Drags    Only 


? 


On  Main  Street     Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y 


OUR  SPRING  CATALOGUE 

Our  Spring  Catalogue  for  1912  will  be  a  Catalogue  of  things 
that  are  different.  In  it  you  will  find  many  articles  for  the  comfort 
of  the  Outdoor  Life. 

If  you  are  unable  to  come  to  our  store  and  visit  us  personally, 
we  would  like  you  to  have  this  Catalogue  handy,  and  a  postcard  will 
bring  it  to  you. 

^V.    C    I^EOrc^FeD    8C    OO.       SARANACyLAKE. 
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RIVERSIDE 

INN 


PINE   &  CORBETT,   Props 


The  Leading  Hotel  in  Town. 
Open  all  the  Year.  75  Rooms, 
30  with  Private  Baths.  Rates 
£2.50  per  Day  and  Up. 
Weekly  Rates,  Booklet,  etc., 
on  Application. 


Saranac  Lake,    New  York 


RIVERSIDE 
GARAGE 


Auto  Supplies  and  Repairs 
Cars  to  Rent  and  For  Sale 


Buick  and  Velie  Agency 


Home  Phone  1574  Bell  353- J 


11  RIVER  STREET 


SARANAC  LAKE, 


N.  Y. 


Walton  &Tousley 

Incorporated 

PLUMBERS 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters 

Hardware,  Agricultural 

Implements,  Stoves,  Tinware, 

Paints,  Varnishes 

SARANAC  LAKE, 

New   York 


Louis  DuBoise,  President 
Gilbert  DuBoise,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

Established  1873 


A.  P.  DuBois 
Company 

Department  Store 

Livingston  Manor,  New  York 
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J.  A.  Outterson,  President  B.  R.  ClarK,  Treas.  and  Secy 

L.  F.  Lehr,  Vice-President 


Malone  Paper  Company 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Manilla  and  Envelope  Paper 


MALONE. 


New  York 


Edward  P.  Bates 

Largest  Fish  House  in  Boston 

All  orders  by  mail  or  express  promptly  attended  to 

Manufacturer  of  and  Con- 
tractor for  Steam  and  Hot 

R.  O'BRIEN  &  CO. 

Water  Heating  and  Ventilating 
Apparatus,  Automatic  Fire 

Wholesale  and  Commission 
Dealers  in  all  Kinds  of 

Sprinkler  Equipments 

Fresh  and  Frozen   FJSJ-J 

Full  Weight  Wrought  Iron  Pipe 

IN  THEIR  SEASON 

COD  LIVER  OIL,  PICKED  PRAWN,  FINNAN  HADDIES 

Fittings,  Valves.  Engineers 
and  Mill  Supplies 

A  SPECIALTY 

228  West  Water  Street    Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

146- 148  Atlantic  Ave. ,                    BOSTON 
Telephone  248  Rich 
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All    \/*»rr^fakl<ac     'n   lne   cooking  and  serving  of 

/All  vegetables  which  cream  or  mi\k  IS  used> 

such  as  cauliflower,  asparagus,  mashtd  or  creamed  potatoes, 
carrots,  parsnips,  beans,  boiled  onions,  etc.,  are  made  rich, 
delicious  and  appetizing  when  served  with  cream  sauce 
made  by  using 

BORDEN'S 

PEERLESS  BRAND 

EVAPORATED  MILK 

(Unsweetened) 


Rich  in  Cream  &  Absolutely  Pure. 

Dilute   with   water    to   any  desired 
richness  and  use  same  as"f  r«h  milk. 

Recipe  hook  for  the  asking 
while  they  last- 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co, 

"  Leaders  of  Quality" 
Est.  1857  New  York 


\ 


Walter  J.  Buzzini,  Inc. 

Manufacturer  of  everything  for  French  KitchenRanges, 
Broilers,  Electric  Grills,  Refrigerators,  General  Repairs, 
Retinning,  etc.,  Expert  on  kitchen  layouts,  Specifica- 
tions furnished  We  make  repairs  to  all  French  Ranges 
Flues  cleaned.  Draughts  Perfected. 


419  West  42d  Street 


New  York 


Hezekiah  Warne     Hezekiah  Warne,  Jr.       M.  R.  Warne 
Established  1858 

Hezekiah  Warne  &  Sons 

Produce  Commission  Merchants 
124  Warren  St.,  Near  Washington  St.,     New  York 


Telephone  3936  Cortlandt 


Smith  <&  Coyne 

Commission  Merchants  in  Fruit  and  Produce 


108  Murray  Street 


New  York 
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R.  E.  Old's  Farewell  Car 


30-35  Horsepower.   Wheel  Base  112  in.,   Wheels  34  in.,     Demountable  Rims, 
Speed  45  miles  per  hour,  Made  with  2,  4,  and  5  passenger  bodies. 


Reo  the  Fifth  -  R.  E.  Old's  latest  car. 
Embodies  final  results  of  25  years  ex* 
perience.     The  crowning  achievement 

—hence  the  Farewell  Car. 

♦ 

Reo  the  Fifth  is  the  24th   model  created   by   R.  E.  Olds  J 

in  the  past  25  years.  J 

It  embodies  every  single  feature  that  makes  for  100  per  J 

cent  efficiency.      The  best  that  any  man  knows  has  been  J 

adopted  here.      It  would  probably  be  impossible  to  build  a  ♦ 

car  better  at  any  price. 

Reo  the  Fifth  has  a  center  crane-handle  control — our 
own  invention — our  exclusive  feature. 

Gear  shifting  is  simplified — no  levers — brakes  operated 
by  foot — so  easy  of  access  from  either  side. 

Body  finish  consists  of  17  coats — upholstery  deep,  of 
hair-filled  genuine  leather — lamps  enameled — engine,  nickel 
trimmed — a  stunning  car. 

Long  wheel  base — roomy  tonneau — large  wheels — car 
over-tired — every  part  better  than  many  consider  necessary. 

PRICE  ONLY  $1,055  | 

If  you  want  a  new  car  you  should  satisfy  yourself  as  to  the  real  cause 
underlying  this  remarkably  low  price.      Our  new  catalog  ex- 
plains all — gives  specifications  that   end  the  argument. 

Write  now  for  this  catalog.     It  will  be  an  inspiration. 

R.  M.  Owen  &  Co. 

1759     Broadway,    New     York  J 

Top  and  Windshield  not  included  in  price.       Mohair  top,  side  curtains, 
windshield,   gas  tank  and  speedometer— all  for  $100  extra 


t  t 


A  D  VERT  I  SEMEN  TS 


E.  ROSENHEIM'S  SON 


X  Manufacturer  of  Infants'  and  Children's  Cloaks, 

X  Reefers,  Etc. 

t  114-118  West  17th  Street,  New  York 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 

:  Jerome  H.  Remick  &  Co.  t 

X  LARGEST  SHEET  MUSIC  PUBLISHING  HOUSE  IN    THE  WORLD        J 

♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦ 

X  Our  Songs  Shops  in  every  large  city  X 

♦  Our  music  is  sold  by  every  dealer  in  the  ♦ 

♦  United  States  and  Canada  ♦ 
X  Look  for  the  name  of  Remick  J 

♦  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue 


♦  Jerome  H.  Remick  &  Co. 

♦  131  West  41st  Street 
X  New  York  City 


f      New  York  Detroit  Chicago      X 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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THE  CASTLE  BRAID  CO 

251  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
Braid  Buttons,  Braids,  Dress  Trimmings 

Established  1874 
Factory  116-136  Troutman  St.,  Brooklyn 

HENRY  W.  SCHLOSS,  President 


COLLWELL  LEAD  CO 


Lafayette  and  Walker  Streets 

NEW  YORK 
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H.  KOHNSTAMM  &  CO. 

Standard 
Launderers'   Materials 

Established    1851 

Factories,  Pavonia,  N.  J.,  Fish  House,  N.  J.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  26-28  N.  Franklin  St.  83-89  Park  Place,  NEW  YORK 

Thomas  F.  Brennan 


Hotel  San  Remo 

Central  Park  West  74-75  Streets 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

M.  BRENNAN'S  SONS 


Edmund  M.  Brennan 
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FIAT  REPAIRS  COMPANY 

640-648  W.  58th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

McNULTY   BROS-,   Inc. 

Plain  and  Decorative  Plastering,  Metal  Furring  and 
Lathing,  Imitation  Caen  Stone 

549-551  W.  52d  Street  General  Offices  NEW   YORK 


G.  W.  RADER,  President  Telephone  718  Columbus  CHAS.  A.  PERRY,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

THE  CITY  FIRE-PROOFING  COMPANY 

Successors  to  G.  W.  Rader  &  Go. 

Manufacturer  of  Terra-Cotta  Fire-Proofing  and  plaster  partition  blocks,    floor  arches, 
partitions,  furring,  etc.,  dumb  waiter  shafts,  flue  linings,  wall  coping,  fire  brick. 
Works  609-619  W  51st  St.,  606-612  W  52nd  St.         Established  1860 
Office  611  West  51st  Street  NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK  AUTO  GARAGE 

The  Largest  and  only  Ground  Floor  Garage  of  its  kind  in  New  York  City 

Supplies  of  all  kinds,  First-class  Garage  Service 
JAMES  LARKIN,  M.  E. 

Formerly  Master  Mechanic  of  Cadillac  Auto  Co.  N.  Y. 
306-308  West  65th  Street  Telephone  3070,  3071  Columbus  NEW  YORK 


D,   R.   VAN  OSTRAND  Telephone  2468  Cortland 

Knapp  &  Van  Nostrand 
Poultry  and  Game 

208  and  241-243  Washington  Street  NEW  YORIC 


ADVERT1SEMEXTS 


JOHNSON-SALKELD  CO. 

Wholesale  Dealers 

Fancy  Eggs  and   Creamery  Butter 

193  Duane  Street,  New  York 

The  Heller  &  Mcrz  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Aniline  Colors,  Ultra- 
marine, Ball  Blue,  Barrel  Paints 

Branches— Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia 

503-505  Hudson  Street         New  York  City 

STANDARD  FELT  COMPANY 

Successors  to  Alfred  Dolge  Felt  Co. 
DAVID  A.  SMITH,  Eastern  Sales  M'gr. 

Phone.  Worth  2990 
96-98  Reade  Street,     New  York 

Telephone  1400-1401  Cortlandt 

C.  S.  Little  &  Co. 

Wholesole  Druggists 

228  Fulton  Street  New  York 

BERNARD  D.  THORN 

Ladies  Fine  Coats  and  Capes 

Telephone  2574  Madison  Sq. 
115-117  West  27th  Street  New  York 


G.  W.  GIANNINI 

Pipe  Fittings,  Valves,  Tools  and  Supplies 
for  Automobiles,  Motor  Boats.  Electricity, 
Steam,  Water  and  Gas.  Machine  Oils,  and 
Greases,  Pipe  Cutting  to  sketch  1-8  to 
12  inches.     Telephones. Bryant,  1293.  204 

437-439  West  42d  St.      New  York 


Alfred  H.  Taylor 

Architect 


138  West  65th  Street 


New  York 


L.  G.  Spooner      Tel.  7728  Mad.  Sq.       H.  Youno 

Spooner  &  Young 

Importers  and  Manufacturing    Furriers 
Special  Repairing  Department 

Between  Broadway  and  Sixth  Avenue 
22-24  West  27th  Street  New  York 


The  Lesser-Kalb  M'fg  Co. 

Makers  of  Women's  Waists 

Telephone  7143  Madison  Sq. 
28  to  32  West  27th  St.  New  York 

Nussbaum= Goldsmith  Co. 


Manufacturers  and  Originators  of  Little 
Women's  Suits  and    Skirts 


28-32  West  27th  Street 


NEW  YORK 
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The  Walcott 

Thirty-first  Street  and  Filth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


GEORGE  T.  5TOCKHAM 


Wm.  McDonagh  &  Son 


Varnishes,  Paints  and  Brushes 

Linseed  and  Machinery 

Oils,  Terpentine 


180  Front  Street  and  22  Burling  Slip 


NEW  YORK 


John  J.  Town 


High  Grade  Bituminous  Coal 
Shawmut,  Peerless  Mines 


Prompt  Shipment 


UTICA. 


New  York 
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Scandinavia   Belting   Co, 

Transmission  and  Conveyor  Belts  Automobile 

Brake  Linings 

127-129  White  Street,  New  York 


Richard  Stevens,  Pres.  W.  H.  Gould,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.  Palmer  Campbell,  Treas.  Secy. 


Hoboken  Paper  Mill  Co. 


Manufacturers  of  Building  Lining  and  Manilla  Paper 
Capacity  50,000  pounds,  24  hours 


TELEPHONE  CALL,   174  HOBOKEN 


EIGHTH  AND  ADAMS  STREETS  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 
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W.  S.   Douglass  6c  Co. 

Receivers  and  Distributors  of  High  Grade  Butter, 
Cheese  and  Eggs 

Telephones  261-262-263  Worth 
191  DUANE  STREET  NEW  YORK 


California  Sweet  and  Dry  Wines 

Telephone,  Spring  6245 
290-291   WEST  STREET  NEW  YORK 


E.  C.  GALLE  J.  F.  HOLZ1NGER 

S.  Galle  <Sr  Co. 

Importers  and  Wholesale  Dealers  of  Cheese 

Cable  Address;  Galle,  New  York 

Long-  Distance  Telephone,  Franklin  313 

No.  44  JAY  STREET  NEW  YORK 


JULIUS    STEIN    CO. 

Costumes,  Street  Dresses,  Evening  Wraps,  Coats 

FIFTH  AVENUE,  N.   W.  Cor.  31st  Street  NEW  YORK 

NATIONAL  ENAMELING  &  STAMPING  CO. 

Cable  Address,  Nescoware  P.  O.  Box  1778  Phone  46=40  Franklin 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Granite  City,  111.,  New  York,  Milwaukee.,  Wis.,  Baltimore.  Md,, 
Chicago.,  111.,   New  Orleans.  La.,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

374-376-378  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 
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GEORGE  SUMNER,   Inc 

MANUFACTURERS  AGENT 

The  Rayfield  Carburetor 

Telephone  Columbus  10223 
1841-43  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


John  Boyle  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Established  1860 


Tent  and  Awning  Material 


1  12-1  14  Duane  Street 
70-72  Reade  Street 


NEW  YORK 


Save  the  Labels 
Send  for  Premiums  Lists 


44  Hudson  Street  New  York  City 


AD  VBRTISBMBN  TS 


Robert  G.  Thomas        Howard  M.  Thomas 

Robert  G.  Thomas  &  Son 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of  Teas, 
Coffees  and  Spices 


181-183  Duane  Street 


New  York 


Havpt  &  Burji 


Wholesale  Dealers  in  Cheese 


46  Jay  Street 


New  York 


H.  Baehr  Phone  7095  Mad.  Sq. 

Herman  Baehr  &  Co, 

The  Popular    Fur    House 
22-24  West  27th  St.  New  York 

Telephone  770-771    Mad.    Sq. 

Sterngold  &  Brill 

DRESSES 
104-106-108  W  27th  St.  New  York 

Chas.  Kafka  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Dress  Skirts 


Telephone  Madison  Sq.  3832 

S.  November 

Manufacturer  of  Cloaks  and  Suits 

Near  6th  Avenue 

104-106-108  West  27th  Street        New.York 

Max  Thorn 

Furrier 
28-32  West  27th  Street  New  York 


Telephone  2639  Madison    Sq. 

Joseph  Corn 

Manufacturer  of   the 
Invincible  Petticoats 

121-127  West  ?.7th  Street  New  York 


Phone   1801  Chelsea 

K.  I.  Litwin 

Sub-Manufacturer  of  Dresses 
and  Waists 


148-150  West  24th  Street 


New  York 


34-36-38  West  27th  St. 


New  York 


A.  Gredelve 


Baccarat  Glassware 


4351   West  Fourth  Street 


New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


L.  Goldstein  &  Co. 


Makers  of  "Verite''  Cloaks   and  Suits 


22-28  West  19th  St> 


New  York 


Phone  Mad,  Sq.  6917 

Adolph   Laguna  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Costumes  and   Dresses 

147  West  24th  Street  New  York 

Between  6th  and  7th  Avenues 


Telephone  Connections 

Pearlman   Bros. 

Independent  Waist  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Ladies'  Waists,  Misses' 
Juniors'  and  Children's  Dresses 


57-59  West    19lh  Street 


New  York 


Telephone  Chelsea  6634 

Silverman  &  Becker 

Manufacturers  of  Costumes  and  Dresses 
40-42  West  17th  Street  New  York 

M.  Horowitz 

Manufacturer  of  Ladies'  and  Misses' 
Coats  and  Suits 


12   West   17th  Street 


New   York 


Blogg  &  Littauer 


Manufacturers  of  Cloaks    and  Sui 


151-163  West  26.  h  Street 


New  York 


Telephone  4541  Chelsea 
109  Mercer  Street  Telephone  5638  Spring 

Imperial  Braid  Co. 

126-28-30   West  22d  Street  New  York 

Telephone  3836  Chelsea 

R.  &  W.  Skirt  Co. 

Makers  of  R.  &.  W.  Brand  Ladies'  and 
Misses'     Skirts  and  Dresses 


129  131  West  22d  Street 


New  York 


R,  Fabisch  Al.   Lindner  L.   Davidson 

Telephone  Chelsea  6085 

Universal  Cloth  Examining,  Sponging 
and  Refinishing  Works 

Canvas  Shrinking  a  Specialty 
147-149  West  22d  Street  New  York 


Telephone  Chelsea  5353 

Lenox  Waist  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  of     Waists  and  Dresses 
142-146  West  24th  Street  New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Telephone  Connections  Cable  Address.  Girldress,  N.  Y. 

HERZIG  &  MAHER 

Misses1  and  Girls'  Dresses 

19th  Street  and  6th  Avenue,    Alexander  Building  New  YorK 


Telephone  6750   Madison  Sq. 
M.    Brambir 

Maker  of  Fine  Costumes  and    Waists 
118-130  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Telephone  Chelsea  1968 
Edward  Krieger  &  Co. 

Manufacturer  of  Ladies'  and  Misses' 
Coats    and  Raincoats 

129-131  West  22d  Street  New  York 

Telephone  Chelsea  1054 
Lindenman,   Gross  &     Hindes 

Manufacturer  of  Misses',  Juniors'  and 
Children's  Cloaks  and  Suits 


150-152-154  West22d  Street 


N« 


York 


Telephone 
Samuel  Corn 

Manufacturer  of  Petticoats 
104-8  West'27th  Street  New  York 

Telephone  Madison  Sq,  1353 

Kram  &  Match 

Makers  of  Ladies'  Fine  Waists 

118-120  West  27th  Street  New  York 


Telephone  789  Madison  Sq. 
Arthur   W.  Deubin 

Creator  of  Novelties  in  Fine   Waists 
15-17  West  26th  Street  New  York 

Telephone  Connections 

William  Carter 

Negligees,  Dressing  Sacques  and  Lingerie 
13  East  17th  St.,  Douglas  Building,  N.  Y. 

Max  Goldberg  John  A.  Krause 

Telephone  2551  Chelsea 
Royal    Dress    Co. 

Dresses  and  Costumes 
138-140  West  17th  Street  New  York 

Telephone  Chelsea  6112 
Dorfman    &  Oshinsky 

Manufacturers  of  Misses',  Junior's  and 

Children's  Cloaks 

140-144  West  22d  Street  New  York 

Telephone  1936,  1939  Gramercy 

Nathan  H.  Jacobson  &  Co. 

Costumes  and  Dresses 

30-32  West  24th  Street  New  York 


M.  W.  Smith 


W.  F,  Schneider 


M.  M.    SMITH  &  CO. 

Makers  of  Ladies',  Misses  and    Children's    Dresses 

Telephone  5651-5652  Madison  Square 


134-136  West  2  5th  Street,  near  6th  Avenue 


New  YorK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Telephone  5263  Chelsea 


Mills,  Chattanooga,  Tenn 


New  York  Office 


Buster  Brown's  Hosiery  Mill 

12  West  17th  Street 


Telephone  Chelsea  1857 

The  Superior  Petticoat 
Company 

Manufacturers  of  Tailor  Made  Silk 
Petticoats 


126-128  130  West  22d  Street 


New  York 


Telephone  2159  Chelsea 

The  Mutual  Skirt  Co. 

Makers  of  Skirts  Exclusively 
150-152-154  West  22d  Street         New  York 

Telephone  Chelsea  2847 

D,  Salt/ man  &  Co. 

Specializing  Ladies'  Tailor  Made  Coats 

150-152-154  West  22d  Street         New  York 
Between  6th  and  7th  Avenues 


Telephone  2198  Chelsea 

L.  Kaplan         Chicago  Office        S.  Kaplan 

Boston  Office,  33  Bedford  St. 

Kaplan  Bros. 

Manufacturers  of  Misses',  Juniors'  and 
Children's  Cloaks 

150-54  W  22d  St.,  near 6th  Ave.,  New  York 


Rupert  A.  Kyley 

242  Fifth  Avenue,    New  York 


Telephone  493  Chelsea 

Harry  L.  Bloch 

Manufacturer  of  Cloaks    and    Suits 
118-124  West  22d  Street  New  York 


Telephone  Chelsea  5267 

NEW  YORK  BRAID  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Brilliant  Silk  Braids 
Victor  Brand  Soutache 


243  West  I7th  Street 


New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Telephone  Chelsea   4665 

PH.  N.  GLADSTONE 

Manufacturer  of  the  Premier  Petticoat 


12  West  17th  Street, 


2  doors  west  of  5th  Ave. 


New  YorK 


Phone  Chelsea  6958 

McClain,  Carll  &  Levy  Co. 

Makers  of  Waists  and  Dresses 
12  West  17th  Street  New  York 

Telephone  3620  Chelsea 

Arthur  Brandenstein  Co. 

Buy  Brandenstein  Braids.     If  its 
Trimmings  we  have  it 


106  Seventh  Avenue 


New  York 


R.  C.  Johnson 


J.  A.  Jarvis 


Johnson  &  Jarvis 

Flour  Merchants 


511  West  20th  Street 


New  York 


Telephone  Chelsea  1096 

S.  Brooks 

Maker  of  Novelty    Waists 
113-15-17-19  West  17th  Street       Nen  York 


S-.Scheer  J.  L.  Meyer 

Phone  1061  Gramercy 

Scheer  &  Meyer 

Ladies'  and  Misses'  Coat  Specialists 
37-39-41-43-45  W  20th  St.  New  York 

Froehlich  &  Hughes,  Inc. 

Makers  of  Waists  and  Costumes 


37-43  West  20th  Street 


New  York 


Joel  Isaacs  &  Sons 


Manufacturers  of  Waists  and  Dresses 


30-32-34  W  26th  Street 


New  York 


Telephone  Madison  Sq.    2143 

Stecher  &  Co 

Manufacturer  of   Tailor  Made 
Suits  and  Coats 


30-32-34  West  26th  St. 


New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Telephone  Chelsea  4346 


ROSEN  BROTHERS 

Makers  of  the  Arrow  Brand  Waists 


40-46  West  20th  Street 


New  York 


Anderson  C.  Wilson,  President 

Phone  Chelsea  5127 

L.  W.  Fernbach 

R.  &  W.  Ostrich 

Fernbach  &.  ScEulman 

Feather  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Dresses 

and  Waists 

NEW  YORK 

118-124  West  22d  Street                 New  York 

Phone  Chelsea  822 

Max  &  Roth 

Benjamin   Levy 

MaKer  of  Suits  and  Coats 

Lingerie  Waists  and  Dresses 

40-42  West  17th  Street                    New  York 

395  4th  Ave.,  Cor.  28th  St.            New  York 

Telephone  Chelsea  4676 


ELLENBOGEN  &  KAUFMAN 

Makers  of  Ladies'  and  Misses'  Tailor  Made 
Cloaks  snd  Suits 


126-128-130  West  22d  Street 


New  YorK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


CHARLES 
KAHN 


Cor.  Boulevard  and 
10th  Street 


West  New  York,  N.J. 


Henry  F.  Brandis 

FLORIST.  Cemetery  plots  and  graves  sodded  and  at- 
tended to  by  the  season.  Moss  and  metal  wreatis  always 
on  hand,  also  all  kinds  of  shrubs  and   plants. 

Office,  Opp.  Flower  Hill  and  Hoboken  Cemeteries, 
West  New  York.  N.  J. 


Telephone  Union  938  H.  Boucek,  Prop. 

Regal  Embroidery  Works 

Manufacturers  of  Swiss    Embroideries,  Neckwear,  Laces 
and  Trimmings  Factory  and  Main  Office; 

Hudson  Boulevard,  cor.  Liberty  St.,         Union  Hill,  N.J. 
Telephone  Union  1752 

Globe  Embroidery  Works 

Embroideries,  Trimmings  and  Novelties 
644  Washington  St  ,  West  New  York,  N.J. 


Telephone  1128  W.  Union 

The    American  Art 
Embroidery  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Swiss  Embroideries 
572-574  Jefferson  Place     Union  Hill,  N.  J. 

W.J.Leeds;     F.  H.  Palmer  Phone  4912  Cortlandt 

Burchard  &  Co. 
Teas,    Coffees  and  Chocolates 

265  Washington  Street  New  York 


Albert  Schwerzler 


Oscar  Duerr 


Standard  Embroidery 
Works 

Telephone  1681 -W  Union 

604  West  23d  St.,     West  New  York,  N.  J 


A     H.  Smith 


H.   K.  Wilson 


Smith  &  Wilson 


FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


Telephone,  Cortlindt  89 


114  Wirren  Street,  Sew  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


J.  H.  BAHRENBURG  BRO.  &  CO. 

Fruit   and    Produce 


1 03= J  05  Murray  Street 


NEW  YORK 


F.  J.  DAY  &  CO. 

Ribbon  Manufacturers 
DAY  MILL 


Summer  Street 


PATERSON,  N.  J. 


Telephone  6005-6006  Barclay 
Chas.  Morning'star  (EL  Co. 

Famous  Magnolia  Brand  of  Starch 

Starches  of  all  Bases,  Fluid  Starches  a  specialty 
Dextrines,  Printing  Gums  and  all  Gum  substi- 
tutes, Waxes,  Albumen. 

Office  32  Park  Place,  Warehouse  99  Murray  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Joseph    Pansy 

Broad  Silk  Manufacturer 

N.  Y.  Telephone    1475-R 

56  Taylor  St.  Paterson,  N.  J, 


J.  G.  Bali 

Successor  to  Wm.   Ball 

SILK   MANUFACTURER 

Corner  Summer  and  Montgomery  Streets 

Tel.  N.  Y.  &  N.  J.  556       PATERSON.  N.  J. 


Long  Dist.  Tel.  143  Union 


Hudson  20  B 


The  Union  Boarding  and 
Livery  Stables 

HENRY  N.  LUTHER.  Prop. 
Coaches  and  Cabs 

533-535  Gardner  St.,  Union  Hill,  N.  J. 


Hopper  &  Scott 

Silk  Throwsters 
Established  \ 878         Paterson,  N.  J, 


WILLIAM    HUFNAGEL 

AUTOMOBILE  AND  BICYCLE  SUPPLIES 

Practical  repairing  and  recovering  with  the  best  grade  of  rubber  all  kinds  of  American 
and  Foreign  Tires  and  Inner  Tubes.  Don't  pay  outrageous  prices.  All  work  given 
prompt  attention,      Lowest  prices  for  good  work.  Agent  for  Monogram  Oils  and  Greases. 

I  can  save  you  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  on  your  yearly  purchases  Phone  295-R  Union 

5089  5091  Hudson  Boulevard  West  New  York,  N.  J. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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■"dwinell-wrIcht   CO.  1 

|  BOSTON. —  Principal  Coffee  Boaatci^— CHICAGO.  H    i^^^^^^H 

Telephone  1961  Union 


Near  Hudson  County  Boulevard 


Selbach-Meyer  Co. 

Contractors  of  Structural  and  Ornamental  Iron  Work 

602-5  22nd  Street  and  600-4  21st  Street  West  New  York,  N.  J. 


G0ULED  EMBROIDERY  WORKS 

Trimmings,  Laces  and  Embroideries 

Broadway  and  23d  Street,   Flatiron  Building 
Factory,  Telephone  1209  Gramercy 

Bull's  Ferry  Road  and  Blum  Street, 

Union  Hill,  N.  J.  NEW  YORK 


Telephone  Connections 

G.  W.  Cranwell  &  Son, 

GENERAL    CONTRACTORS 


225  Palisade  Avenue, 


West  Hoboken.  N.  J. 


Haenichen  Bros.  Silk  Co( 
Silk    Manufacturers 


Paterson,  N.  J 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


UerdantUalley 

Very  best    Very  best 

FRESH  FROM  THE  CHURN,  IS  IMMEDIATELY  SEALED  IN 
THIS  AIR  TIGHT,  ODOR  PROOF  PACKAGE  TO  PROTECT  IT 
FROM  CARELESS  HANDLING,  UNPLEASANT  ODORS  AND 
ALL  INFLUENCES  DETRIMENTAL  TO  THE  QUALITY  AND 
SWEETNESS  OF  BUTTER. 

DROSTE   €r«NlfI>E:i^ 


3  &  5    BANK   STREET, 


THE  MODERN  PACKAGE.  BUTTER. 


Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry  and  Lard. 

Chas.  F    Droste;  Jas.  H    Snyder     New  York, N.Y.  Newark, N.J.    Paterson, N.  J 


Charles  Hewitt 

Telephone 

Maker  of  Braids  also  Silk  Shoe  and 

The  Schadell  Silk  Co. 

Corset  Laces 

Manufacturers  of  the 
Dread  naught  Dress  Silk* 

Essex  Mill.  Mill  &  VanHouten  Sts.,   Paterson,  N.  J. 

Todd  Hill                                       Paterson,  N    J. 

The  Holzman  Silk 

Telephone 

Manufacturing  Co. 

Silk  Ribbons 

The  Ratsch  Throwing  Co. 

N.Y.  Office  &  Salesrooms  134-136  Spring    Street 

Levy  Mill,  Bridge  and    River    Sts. 

Paterson,  N.J. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

Telephone  N.Y.  &  N.J.  1062 

S.  YOUNG  &  CO. 

Broad  Silk  Manufacturers 


Hall  Mill.  Fulton  Street 


Paterson,  N.   J. 


Notice. 

For  the  prompt  and  more  able  handling  of 
your  valued  business,  we  have  decided  to 
move  our  clerical  force  to  our  Paterson 
factory.  In  the  future  kindly  address  all 
communications  and  express  to  yours 
respectfully 

EXCELLO  SHIRT  CO. 

Paterson,  New  Jersey 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


O'CONNOR  &  FOWLER 

Anthracite — COAL — Bituminous 

"All  Kinds  of  fuel  for  everybody's  fire" 
GLENS  FALLS,  -  -  New  York. 


The  Glens  Falls  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Manufacturer  of  High  Grade  American  Portland  Cement 
GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Fowler=Curtis  Company 

Makers  of  Linen  Collars  and  Cuffs 

Factories,  Glens  Falls,  Albany.  New  York  Salesroom  3,  5,  7  West  22d  Street 

Chicago  Salesroom,  300  Fifth  Avenue 


flttiplfa  Naitnttai  Sank 

Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


McMullen=Leavens  Company 

Glens  Falls.  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


C.  E.  HOLDEN,  President  W.  E.  CLEARY,  Vice-Pres.  J.  H.  RILEY,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

Lake  Champlain  Transportation  Co. 


Towing  between  Waterford  and  St.  John's  P.  Q. 
Transportation  to  and  from  all  points  in  Canada 

OFFICES  AT 

17  South  Street,  New  York  Three  Rivers,  P,  Q. 

St.  Johns,  P.  Q.  Ill  Mountain  Hill,  Quebec,   P.    Q 

Head  Office,  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 


Byron  Lapham,  Pres.  J.  M.  Coolidg-e,  Vice-Pres. 

A.  W.   Sherman,  Cashier 


3\x&\  Nattnttal  Sank 


GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


THE  YORKE  SHIRT  CO. 


Salesroom  29  Union  Square,  New  York 


Office  and  Factory  GLENS   FALLS.   N.   Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

IMPERIAL  WALL  PAPER  COMPANY 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


J.  A.  BEATTIE,  Proprietor 

650    BROADWAY,  -  TROY,    N.  Y. 

H.    R.    'PHONE    726,  COM.   'PHONE    726 

J.   D.   SPICER    &    CO., 

LUMBER    DEALERS 

Office  57  River  Street  TROY,  N.  Y. 

H.  R.  Telephone  467.     Com.  Un.  Telephone  1167 

Automobiles    to    Rent    by    the    Day,  Hour    or    Week 

Bolton-Myers  Auto  £  Truck  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

191  River  St.,  both  phones  ,002  TROY,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


A^iircfL  =  IDor-±   Co. 

Dealers  in  Wrought  Iron  Pipe,  Plumbing  and  Steam  Heating 
Supplies,  Heating  Boilers  and  Radiators 

Office  and  Warehouse  409,  411,  413  and  41 5  River  Street 
TROY,  N.  Y. 


E.  H.  Craver  J.C.  Cowee  W.  C.  Baxter 

Craver,  Cowee  &  Baxter 

COAL  DEALERS 


Telephone  Connections 


51  River  Street 


Troy,  N:  Y. 


Collars  ***  Cuffs 

fe.BARKER  BRAND  j» 

k  MADE  OF  LINEN 


«! 


John  J.  Ryan.  Pres. 


James  H.  Shine,  Sec. 


Joseph  J.  Murphy,  Treas. 


United  Waste  Manufacturing  Co. 

Cotton,  Wool  and  Merino  Shoddies,  Cotton  Bats  and 
Wholesale  Dealers  in  Waste 


JacKson  and  River  Streets 


Troy.  N    Y 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

THE  EMBOSSING  COMPANY 

ALBANY,        -  N.Y. 


FRANCIS  SHIELDS  C.   A.  SHIELDS  FRANCIS  A.  SHIELDS 

President  Vice-Pres.  Sec'y  and  Treas. 

ELTABLISHED  1850.     INCORPORATED  1907 

SHIELDS   6t   SON 

TOBACCO  MANUFACTURERS 

"BLUE  LINE"    "EVEN     UP"    "SEA    SPRAY" 

31,  33,  35  and  37  Church  Street  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


PRANK  B.  GRAVES 


Dealer  in  and  Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  Garnetted  Stock, 
Cotton,  Waste,  Shoddies 


Cotton  and  Wool 


Church  and  Arch  Streets  Albany,  N.  Y 


Kirtland  Electric  Construction  Co.,  Inc. 

General  Electrical  Contractors  and  Manufacturers 
Makers  of  Panel  and  Switch  Boards 
F.  C.  Kirtland.  President 
New  YorK  Telephone  2  1  7  7-W  2  7  Church  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STANDARD  WALL  PAPER  COMPANY 


HUDSON  FALLS,  -  -  -  New  York 


CHALMERS  KNITTING  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  of 


Knitted  Underwear 

New  York  Office,  346  Broadway 
AMSTERDAM,  -  -  -  New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Theo  J.  Yund       ,  Thos.  F.  Kennedy  Chas.  C.  Yund 


YUND,    KENNEDY   St   YUND 

Manufacturers  of  Men's  Knitted  Underwear 


AMSTERDAM,  New  YorK. 

John  McClumpha  Grocery  Co. 

CHOICE  GROCERIES 

Bell  Phone  210  Automatic  Phone  119 

2  and  4  East  Main  Street  Amsterdam.  N.  Y. 

JOHN  E.  LARRABEE 


Heavy  and  Shelf  Hardware,  Tools, 
Contractors'  and  Mill  Supplies 


3*and  5  Market  Street  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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Emil  Berolzheimer,  President 
Samuel  Kraus,  Vice-President 


Leopold  Ansbacher,  Treasurer 
Charles    S.  Braisted,    Secretary 


Eagle  Pencil  Company 

Manufacturers  and  Patentees  of 

EAGLE  PENCILS 

Patented  April  3,  1860 
Office  and  Salesroom  73  Franklin  St.    Works  710-32  E  14th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Furth,  Germany;  Vienna,  Austria;  London,  England;  Paris,    France 
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ROYAL 

Plain  or  Cork  Tip,  20c  per  bos 

EGYPTIAN  PRETTIEST 

10  cents  per  box 


NATURAL 

15  cents  per  box 


Schinasi's  Egyptian  Cigarettes 

Sold  All  Over 
Our  Leading  Brands  are 


I 


¥ 


Office  and  Salesroom,  32-34  W  100th  St.,      New  York 
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WAKEHAM   &   MILLER 

Builders  and  General 
Contractors 

Telephone  Connections 


Terminal  Building  103  Park  Avenue 

New  York  City 


a 
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JOHN  T.  BRADY  &  CO. 

Builders  and  General 
Contractors 


Telephone  6610,  661 1.  6612  Murray  Hill 

I 
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Sanatorium  (iabriplB.    AoironnarkH. 

In  Charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating-  plain  and 
consists  of  a  broad  park  rising  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill,  "Sunrise  Mount," 
which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of  the 
range — Mount  Marcy,  White  Face.  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc.,  while  not  very  far 
away  beautiful  Lucretia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive  both  to  build  and  maintain. 
When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned,  the  Sisters  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating-,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the  best 
known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels  as  a 
reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  wrater  supply,  drainage,  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  is  about  ten  minu'es'  walk  from  the  Institution.  Long-  distance  tele- 
phone. Postoffice,  Gabriels.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office. 

ADVISORY   COMMITTEE. 

W.  Seward  Webb.  Mrs.  Seward  Webb,  Paul  Smith,  Mrs,  Levi  P.  Morton,  David  McClure,  Mrs.  David 
McClure,  Mrs.  John  Kelly,  Mrs  John  Duncan  Emmet,  Joseph  P  Grace,  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Grace,  Mrs.  Morgan  J. 
O'Brien,  Thomas  B  Cotter.  W  Bourke  Cochran,  W.  E.  Kerin,  Miss  K.  G.  Broderick,  John  F.  O'Brien  Mrs.  Wm. 
F.  Sheehan,  Clarence  H.  Mackay.  I  hos  F  Conwav,  Mrs  J.  C  Agar  Mrs.  W.  R.  Grace,  Edward  Eyre,  John  T. 
McDonough,  Miss  Annie  Leary,  H     D.    Stevens,    Mrs.    Charles  Farrelly. 

Oit  Advisory  Medical  Staff  is  Composed  of 

Dr.  Manin  Burke,  147  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York;  Dr.  Constantine  Maguire,  120  East  6th  Street,  New  York;0 
Dr.  Alexander  A.  Smith.  40  W.-st  47th  Street,  New  York;  Dr.  Francis  J.  Quinlan,  33>  West  48th  Street,  New  York; 
Dr.  John  E.  Stillwell,  9  West  49th  Street  New  York;  Dr.  Wm.  T.  McMannis.  320  West  45th  Street,  New  York;  Dr, 
S.  A.  Knopf,  16  West  95th  Street.  New  York;  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  110  West  74th  Street,  New  York;  Dr.  Henry  Fur- 
ness,  Malone,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.    Lawrence    E.    Flick,    736    Pine    Street,    Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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In  a  Ball  of  Yarn 

By  F.  X.  MacDoxald. 

HERE'S   no  use  talkin*.   Granny,   I    won't   put  up  with   it! 
1  won't  have  nobody  meddlin'  in  my  business." 

The    speaker    was    a    comely      though     rather    hard- 
featured  woman   of  perhaps  forty  years  of  age.     The  worry 

and  care  incident  to  the  raising  of  a  large  family  on  a  farm 
cleared  from  the  forests  of  Ohio,  coupled  with  the  effects 
of  a  not  well-governed  temper,  had  hardened  the  features 
and  deepened  the  lines  in  a  face  which  had  been  handsome 
in  its  youth. 
The  old  lady  to  whom  the  above  sharp  speech  had  been  addr  — 
raised  her  eyes  from  her  knitting  and  replied  very  quietly:  "I  didn't 
mean  to  meddle.  Sarah.  Ian  I  can't  help  advisin'  when  I  see  things  gohT 
wrong.  I  don't  know  as  you're  obliged  to  take  my  advice.  There'.-  no 
one  to  make  you." 

"No,  and  there's  no  one  to  make  me  keep  you  settin'  around  in  my 
way,  neither,  offerin'  your  advice  when  it  ain't  wanted,  nor  your  com- 
pany, neither." 

"\  ery  well.  Sarah.  I  never  stay  where  I'm  not  wanted,"  said  the  old 
lady  as  she  arose  and  staightened  her  still  erect  figure  to  its  full  height. 
"Rut  you'd  better  think  what  John '11  say,  before  you  turn  his  mother  out- 
of-doors." 

"1  don't  care  what  John  says,"  was  the  passionate  response.  "I'm 
boss  of  this  house  and  don't  intend  to  have  nobody  tellin'  me  what  I'd 
better  do  or  not  do." 

The  old  lady  walked  with  a  brisk  step  to  the  peg  behind  the  door 
where  hung  her  warm,  woolen  shawl  and  black  sunbonnet,  and  putting 
them  on  with  hands  that   trembled  more  than  their  w<>nt.  she  turned  to 
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the  door  and  passed  through  it  into  the  warm  September  sunlight.  Her 
knitting  was  under  her  arm,  the  ball  in  her  pocket,  and  presently  she  fell 
into  the  habit  of  years  and  knit  as  she  walked.  Hers  was  a  face  which 
might  be  said  to  be  typical  among  our  foremothers — strong,  calm  and 
fearless.  Deep-set,  kindly  dark  eyes  looked  out  at  you  from  beneath 
straight,  well-defined  brows.  The  chin  was  square  and  firmly  set  and 
the  lips  wore  the  expression  of  one  whose  life  had  been  one  of  habitual 
self-control. 

Looking  at  the  face,  one  could  easily  imagine  that  it  had  been  very 
fair  in  the  long-ago  days,  when,  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  Sergeant 
John  Champe  had  wooed  and  won  this  woman  for  his  bride.  But  long 
years  of  struggle  with  adversity,  stern  battling  with  the  poverty  and  hard- 
ship incident  to  her  widowhood  which  fell  upon  her  while  her  youngest 
child  was  yet  unborn,  had  developed  the  features  along  the  line  of  char- 
acter rather  than  those  of  beauty.  Yet  despite  her  seventy-five  years,  the 
hardships  of  her  past  life,  her  days  of  unceasing  toil  and  her  nights  of 
vigil  beside  the  sick  and  dying,  she  was  a  wonderfully  well-preserved 
woman.  Her  figure  was  still  erect,  her  step  elastic  and  her  eye  and  brain 
clear. 

Very  bitter,  were  the  thoughts  that  filled  her  mind,  that  bright  Sep- 
tember afternoon  as  she  walked  slowly  but  steadily  along  the  road.  When 
the  last  of  her  children  had  married  and  left  her  alone  in  the  little  home 
she  had  struggled  so  hard  to  keep  for  them,  her  eldest  son,  John,  had 
said:  "It  isn't  fit  for  you  to  live  here  alone,  mother.  Come  and  stay  with 
us;"  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  had  joined  cordially  enough  in  the  invitation. 
So  the  little  home  was  broken  up  and  putting  her  small  hoard  into  John's 
hands,  the  old  lady  had  gone  to  live  by  his  fireside. 

For  a  time  all  went  well,  but  after  a  few  years,  it  became  apparent 
that  Sarah  was  fiercely  jealous  of  her  husband's  love  for  his  mother. 
The  old  lady's  well-disciplined  nature  and  perfectly  controlled  temper 
were  a  constant  rebuke  to  Sarah's  petulant  and  irritable  disposition.  A 
nobler  nature  might  have  profited  by  the  older  woman's  example  of 
patience  and  discretion,  but  Sarah,  while  feeling  keenly  her  own  short- 
comings, made  no  effort  to  overcome  them,  but  fiercely  resented  the 
presence  of  one  who  by  her  silent  teaching  brought  them  so  closely  home 
to  her.  So  the  breach  daily  widened  between  the  two  women,  though, 
at  first    the  elder  had  sought  to  bridge  it  over  by  kindly  words  and  greater 
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efforts  at  helpfulness;  but,  finding  her  efforts  futile,  she  had  accepted 
the  inevitable  with  the  same  patience  that  she  had  brought  to  bear  on 
other  trials  of  her  life. 

How  much  of  the  domestic  trouble  was  known  to  John  Champe  it 
would  be  hard  to  saw  (  )f  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  however,  and  that 
is  that  the  mother  was  far  too  discreet  and  self-reliant  a  woman  to  carry 
any  complaints  to  him,  while  his  wife  feared  his  anger  too  much  to  do 
so  either.  So  the  domestic  volcano  smoldered  on,  until  a  bit  of  kindly- 
offered  and  well-meant  advice  on  the  part  of  the  elder  woman  precipitated 
the  eruption  which  had  resulted  in  the  old  lady's  leaving  her  son's  roof. 

The  red  September  sun  was  sending  long  horizontal  beams  hetween 
the  trunks  of  the  great  trees  as  the  old  lady  entered  the  woods,  a  rem- 
nant of  "the  forest  primeval"  which  lay  some  two  or  three  miles  from 
her  son's  home.  Turning  aside  from  the  road,  she  sat  down  on  a  mossy 
log  to  rest  and  think.  And  the  nature  of  her  thoughts  might  he  guessed 
by  the  tears  that  gathered  in  the  kindly  eyes  and,  over-flowing,  fell  on 
the  busy  hands.  The  sun  went  down,  twilight  gathered  beneath  the 
solemn  old  trees  and  still  the  old  lady  sat  on  her  log  knitting.  Perhaps 
some  lingering  hope  that  her  son  would  seek  her  when  night  came  and 
she  failed  to  return  kept  her  at  her  post :  perhaps  a  desperate  feeling 
that  it  did  not  matter  much  what  became  of  her  since  she  was  disowned 
by  her  own  :  hut  be  that  as  it  may,  darkness  found  her  still  sitting  on  the 
log  and  still  knitting.  But  when  the  stars  came  out  one  by  one  and  the 
pale  young  moon  made  grotesque  shadows  among  the  trees,  she  arose, 
rolled  up  her  knitting  and  putting  it  into  her  capacious  pocket  began 
looking  about  for  some  place  in  which  to  pass  the  night.  A  huge  oak,  a 
part  of  whose  trunk  had  been  torn  out,  presumably  by  lightning,  years 
before,  leaving  the  remainder  to  grow  in  a  semi-circular  form,  seemed 
to  present  a  reasonably  comfortable  resting-place.  And.  after  gathering 
a  few  dry  leaves  to  serve  as  a  cushion,  the  old  lady  sat  down  in  the  semi- 
circular opening,  having  thus  a  protection  and  rest  for  head  and  shoulders 
and  also  a  partial  shield  from  the  night  dew.  Placing  her  out-stretched 
feet  upon  a  small  log  in  front  of  her  to  keep  them  from  the  dam])  ground 
the  old  lad}'  drew  her  shawl  closely  about  her.  pulled  her  sun-bonnet  down 
over  her  eyes  and  prepared  to  pass  the  night — hardly  to  sleep. 

Not  that  she  was  in  anywise  oppressed  by  fear;  the  woman  who 
had  brought  a  family  of  six  young  children  from  the  mountains  of  \  ir- 
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ginia  to  the  wilds  of  (  )hio  and  reared  and  educated  them  amid  the  hard- 
ships of  pioneer  life  would  hardly  shrink  from  spending  a  night  alone  in 
woods  inhabited  only  by  creatures  with  which  she  was  quite  familiar.  The 
old,  gray  owl  that  hooted  so  dismally  from  a  neighboring  tree-top  had  been 
her  friendly  mentor  on  many  a  dark  night  ride  to  the  bed-side  of  sickness 
or  death;  the  swiftly  moving  opossum  and  softly  chuckling  raccoon  were 
old-time  friends.  Now  and  then  the  howl  of  a  wolf  could  be  heard  from 
the  distant  hill-side  and  sometimes  the  footsteps  of  some  shy  denizen  of 
the  forest  sounded  quite  close  at  hand.  Once  the  wild,  unearthly  scream 
of  the  wildcat  rang  through  the  forest,  startling  the  old  lady  from  a  cloze 
into  which  she  had  slipped,  but  so  well  did  she  know  the  habits  of  the  wild 
creatures  about  her  and  so  accurately  could  she  measure  distance  by  sound 
that  the  disturbance  was  but  momentary  and  she  was  soon  again  absorbed 
in  her  own  hitter  thoughts,  which  were  too  importunate  to  allow  her  to 
ever  wholly  forget  them  in  sound  sleep. 

Insensibly  to  herself  perhaps,  she  had  always  felt  a  closer  tie  be- 
tween herself  and  John  than  existed  between  her  and  her  other  children. 
The  fact  that  he  was  the  oldest  son  and  hence  most  closely  identified  with 
the  scenes  of  bravest  struggle  and  greatest  hardship  in  her  life  most  prob- 
ably accounted  for  this  deep  affection  on  her  part;  and  now  as  she  real- 
ized that  this  beloved  son,  the  idol  of  her  heart,  had  cast  her  off.  bitter 
were  the  pangs  she  suffered  and  man}  were  the  tears  that  poured  silently 
adown  the  rugged  face. 

The  moon  went  down,  the  darkness  of  midnight  came  and  went,  and 
presently  a  gray  light  came  stealing  softly  into  the  east,  followed  anon 
by  a  warmer  tint  and  then  by  streaks  of  crimson  reaching  almost  to  the 
zenith—prophets  of  the  sun.  The  creatures  of  the  night  slipped  away  to 
their  hiding  places,  while  the  birds  began  to  twitter  and  stir  in  the  trees. 
A  blue  jay  perched  on  a  limb  and  curiously  eyed  this  new-comer  into  his 
domain.  Turning  his  head  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  he  com- 
mented to  himself  on  this  black  and  gray  heap  that  surely  was  not  there 
yesterday.  His  comments  became  so  loud  as  to  attract  some  of  his 
comrades  and  soon  the  whole  bevy  were  seated  on  the  branches  of  a  small 
sapling,  giving  vent  to  their  disapproval  in  harsh,  discordant  cries,  each 
one  of  which  was  accentuated,  by  a  springy  motion  of  the  body  as  though 
the  noise  were  the  explosion  and  the  springy  motion  the  recoil  of  a  gun. 
The  blackbirds,  too,  took  another  tree  and  cried  "reck!   jeck!"  as  though 
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they  also  disapproved  of  intruders.  A  squirrel,  likewise,  cam;'  down  out 
of  a  neighboring  tree  and.  poising  himself  on  his  hind  legs,  took  an  ob- 
servation i  f  the  situation  and  then  scampered  away,  chattering  noisily. 

As  the  first  level  rays  of  the  sun  struck  on  her  face,  the  old  lady 
arose,  scattering  all  her  noisy  critics  as  she  did  so,  and.  after  moving 
about  for  a  time  to  stretch  her  cramped  and  stiffened  limbs,  resumed  her 
place  and  occupation  of  the  day  before.  A  convention  of  blackbirds 
assembled  in  a  neighboring  tree  to  discuss  the  matter  of  southward  migra- 
tion, and.  like  most  conventions,  proved  to  be  all  talkers  and  no  listeners. 
A  single  crow  occupying  the  topmost  branch  of  a  dead  tree  near  by 
cawed  most  industriously;  a  tiny  chipmunk,  grown  bold  by  many  furtive 
observations,  finally  leaped  upon  the  end  of  the  log  and  disappeared 
within  a  hole  therein,  and  still  the  old  lady  knitted  on.  But  presently 
came  a  calamity.  The  yarn  gave  out !  The  ball,  which  had  been  of  goodly 
proportions  when  she  left  her  son's  house,  had  dwindled  away  beneath 
her  rapid  manipulation  of  the  needles  until  now  only  the  hit  of  paper  upon 
which  it  had  been  wound  remained,  while  the  stocking,  the  mate  to 
which  reposed  in  her  pocket,  was  still  unfinished. 

Finding  herself  thus  without  employment,  the  old  lad}'  adjusted  her 
glasses  and,  spreading  the  bit  of  crumpled  paper  which  had  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  ball  upon  her  lap,  began  to  idly  peruse  it.  Suddenly  she 
was  attracted  by  the  sight  of  her  own  name  and,  looking  more  carefully, 
read  the  following:  'A\'anted:  Information  regarding  the  whereabouts 
of  the  widow  of  the  late  Sergeant  John  Champe  of  the  Continental  Army. 
Addres>  the  War  Department.  Washington,  D.  C." — 

The  old  lad}'  read  the  notice  through  several  times,  smiling  sadly  as 
she  said  half  aloud:  "He  always  said  we  ought  to  have  something  and  \ 
s'pose  T  might  have  got  it  before  if  I  had  tried."  The  sound  of  a  horse's 
hoofs  fell  on  her  ear  at  this  moment,  and  she  slipped  the  bit  of  paper 
into  her  pocket. 

"Hello!  Cirannv!  Campin'  out?"  called  out  a  cheery  voice  as  the 
owner  thereof  halted  his  horse  by  the  roadside. 

"Yes.  rather."  was  the  somewhat  reluctant  answer. 

"How'-  John's  folks?" 

"All  well.     How's  yours?" 

"Jest  tolerable.  Melinda  ain't  very  stout  this  fall.  Don't  pick  up 
like  I'd  like  to  have  her.  But  ain't  you  afraid  o'  chills  and  fever  a  settin' 
out  here  in  the  sun?" 
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"I  wore  the  chills  and  fever  out  years  ago,"  was  the  defiant  answer. 

"Some  o'  John's  children  out  here  nutthr,  be  they?  Nuts  is  powerful 
plenty  this  year." 

"So  they  say,"  was  the  laconic  answer.  The  man  looked  at  her 
keenly,  noting  the  traces  of  tears  on  her  face  and  the  bits  of  dead  leaves  in 
the  fringe  of  her  shawl. 

"Well,  I  must  be  goin'.  Good  mornin',  Granny,"  and  he  turned  his 
horse  into  the  road  and  soon  disappeared  from  the  old  lady's  view. 

"Now,  what  in  the  nation  does  that  mean?"  said  this  baffled 
questioner  to  himself  as  he  rode  along.  "Somethin'  wrong  somewhere. 
Bet  John's  wife  has  turned  the  old  lady  out  and  she's  too  proud  to  own 
it.  They  do  say  John's  wife  is  a  regular  termagant,  anyhow.  Looks  as 
if  the  old  lady  had  slept  in  the  woods  last  night.  Well,  I'm  goin'  by  Wil- 
liam Champe's,  and  I'll  just  stop  and  tell  him  what  I've  seen  anyhow." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Reining  in  his  horse  at  William 
Champe's  gate,  he  called  William  out  to  him  and  told  him  what  he  had 
seen  and  his  own  inferences  in  the  matter.  "The  neighbors  say  that 
Sarah  has  treated  the  old  lady  mighty  mean,  for  a  long  time."  he  said  in 
conclusion. 

"I  never  heard  it.  She  never  said  anything  to  me  but  what  she  was 
all  right  and  well  treated."  said  William  hastily.  "If  I  had  thought  for 
a  minute  that  they  didn't  treat  her  right,  I'd  have  brought  her  home 
long  ago  :  but  it  was  her  own  choice  to  go  to  John's  and  I  never  inter- 
fered.     Becky,"  he  called  to  his  wife,  "come  out  here." 

Mrs.  Champe,  a  sweet-faced  little  woman,  came  out.  slipping  her 
bared  arms  under  her  apron  as  she  came.  In  a  few  words  her  husband 
told  her  what  he  had  heard. 

"You  just  go  and  hitch  up  the  horses,  father,  this  minute,  and  we'll 
go  right  after  her." 

The  words  came  prompt  and  hearty.  "That's  the  kind  o'  talk."  cried 
the  pleasant-faced  stranger.  "And  the  sooner  the  better,  for  it's  my 
opinion  she  slept  in  the  woods  last  night." 

"And  no  breakfast  or  dinner  either !  Oh  my  goodness  !  Do  hurry, 
father,  and  I'll  just  put  on  my  bonnet  and  shawl  and  go  as  I  am." 

The  sun  had  crept  up  to  the  meridian,  passed  it  and  was  again  send- 
ing long  shadows  to  the  eastward,  when  the  rattle  of  wheels  broke  in 
upon  the  meditations  of  Granny  Champe  once  more.     Twice  before,  that 


"Now,  what  in  the  nation  does  this  mean?"   said  this  baffled  questioner 
to  himself  as  he  rode  along 
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day,  had  she  heard  the  sound,  and  each  time  had  succeeded  in 


gain 


S  a 
shelter  from  curious  eyes  before  being  hailed.     But  this  time  the  wheels 

were  coming   from   the  opposite   direction,   where   the  timber   was  more 

scattered  and  her  position  less  screened   from   view;  and   so  rapidly  did 

the}'  come   that   they   were  opposite  her  before   she   could   escape.      The 

wagon   stopped  abruptly  and  a  man  sprang  from  it  and  hurried  toward 

her. 

"M  ther !  Mother!  What  are  you  doing  here?  What  does  this 
mean  ?" 

'"It  means  that  I  am  turned  out-of-doors."  and  then  the  iron  self- 
control  gave  way  and.  leaning  her  head  on  her  son's  shoulder,  the  old  lady 
sobbed  like  a  child. 

When  William  heard  her  story,  his  face  grew  dark  with  anger.  "The 
ungrateful  huss)  !  After  your  slaving  for  her  and  her  brats  all  these 
years!  But  never  mind,  mother,  Becky  and  I  have  come  after  you  and 
you  shall  stay  with  us  as  long  as  you  live,  and  no  one  shall  say  what  you 
shall  do  or  sha'n't." 

He  led  her  most  gently  towards  the  wagon  as  he  spoke,  and.  arrived 
there.  Becky's  greeting  was  not  less  than  his  own  had  been. 

"Here,  mother,"  she  said,  "Allison  allowed  likely  you'd  stayed  all 
night  in  the  woods,  and  I  thought  it  'ud  stand  to  reason  you'd  be  hungry. 
so  1  had  Kate  put  up  this  while  I  got  ready,"  and  she  put  a  neatly  packed 
lunch-basket  in  the  old  lady's  lap.  But  Granny  put  it  gently  away.  "I 
can't  eat  just  now.  Becky,  I'm  too  thankful." 

"\\  hy  didn't  you  let  me  know  before  how  they  treated  you,  and  why 
didn't  you  send  word  by  Allison  for  us  to  come  after  you?"  asked  Wil- 
liam as  they  rode  homeward. 

"Well,  I  was  afraid  of  making  trouble  between  you  and  John  if  I 
complained,  and  I  thought  I  could  stand  it.  1  didn't  want  to  say  any- 
thing to  Allison  because  I  still  thought  they'd  come  after  me  and  I  didn't 
want  to  make  talk.  T  would  only  have  been  rightly  punished  if  I  had 
stayed  another  night  in  the  woods,  'I  s'pose,"  she  added  humbly, 

"And  would  you  have  stayed  in  the  woods  and  starved,  if  we  hadn't 
come  after  you?"  asked  Becky. 

"I  reckon  I'd  have  hunted  up  somebody  when  I  got  right  hungry." 
was  the  grim  response.  "But  I  still  kept  a  thinkin'  that  John  would 
come  after  me." 
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There  was  something  so  pathetic  in  this  account  of  her  clinging  to  a 
forlorn  hope    that  it  brought  the  tears  to   Becky's  eyes;  but  she  was  not 

ready  of  speech,  so  contented  herself  by  slipping  her  arm  about  Granny's 
stout   waist,   an   expression   of   sympathy   much   more   acceptable   to   the 

heroic  old  woman  than  any  words  could  have  been. 

An  excited  group  of  children  was  clustered  about  the  kitchen  door 
of  William  Champe's  house  as  the  farm  wagon  rattled  through  the  gate 
held  open  by  John  Jr.'s  eager  hands:  and  when  it  came  to  a  halt  opposite 
the  door,  a  chorus  of  childish  voices  was  raised  in  eager  welcome 
to  Grandma.  Kate,  the  eldest  daughter,  was  the  first  to  greet  her  as 
William  lifted  her  carefully  down  from  the  high  wagon. 

'"(  >h.  Granny.  I'm  so  glad  you're  going  to  stay  with  us  all  the  time." 
-he  said  as  she  threw  her  arms  about  the  old  lady's  neck  and  kissed  her. 
"Well,  child.  I  reckon  I'm  rather  glad  to  come,"  said  the  old  lady,  turn- 
ing to  greet  the  younger  children,  all  squabbling  as  to  who  should  kiss 
Granny  first.  And  with  the  youngest  in  her  arms  and  the  rest  forming  a 
laughing  bodyguard  around  her.  she  entered  the  wide  kitchen  where  Kate 
had  already  thoughtfully  placed  a  great  armchair  beside  the  fireplace  for 
her. 

"Here's  your  chair.  Granny,"  she  said  as  she  took  the  old  lady's 
bonnet  and  -bawl  and  promptly  dispersed  the  bodyguard  who  seemed 
like  to  smother  cheir  charge  with  caresses. 

And.  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  the  old  lady  listened,  with  closed 
eyes,  to  the  cheerful  clatter  of  the  household  as  they  went  about  their 
evening  tasks,  and  contrasted  it  with  the  solitude  of  the  great  woods 
where,  the  night  before,  she  had  sat  witli  only  owls  and  bats  for  com- 
panion-. A  great  wave  of  thankfulness  arose  in  her  heart  and  swept  up 
to  her  eyes,  where  it  overflowed  in  silent  tears,  which  still  dimmed  her 
sight  when  her  grandson  Georgie  came  to  tell  her  that  supper  was  ready 
and  to  lead  her  to  the  table. 

It  was  a  happy  group  that  gathered  about  the  table  in  William 
Champe's  kitchen  that  night,  and  one  member  of  the  party,  at  least,  did 
ample  justice  to  the  viands,  notwithstanding  the  substantial  lunch  n\ 
which  she  had.  at  length,  been  persuaded  to  partake  on  the  way  thither. 
And  numerous  were  the  questions  put  to  her  by  her  inquisitive  descend- 
ants as  to  her  experience  in  the  woods  the  night  before. 

"Wasn't  you  afraid  of  wolves,  Granny?"  asked   Kate. 


Granny  was  never  too  tired  to  lift  the  wailirg  unfortunate  upon  her  lap." 
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"Wolves!  Pooh!  Wolves  won't  hurt  anybody  here,"  said  |uhn  with 
a  boy's  superior  air. 

"I  didn't  see  anything  worse  than  an  owl,"  said  Grannv,  very  quietly. 

"I'se  'fraid  of  a  owl"  announced,  master  George,  aged  three. 

"(  )h,  yes!  You're  afraid  of  a  mouse,  you  goose."  said  his  sister  Mary, 
slyly  pinching  his  ear. 

"So  are  you.  Missy.  I  saw  you  jump  when  one  ran  out  of  the  cup- 
board, this  morning,"   said  John. 

"Well.  I  guess  you're  afraid,  too,  sometimes,"  pouted   Mary. 

And  again  as  the  old  lady  glanced  around  the  circle  of  happy,  loving 
faces,  she  was  fain  to  contrast  her  position  tonight  with  that  of  the  night 
before,  and  again  her  eyes  filled  :  but  as  her  hand  in  searching  her  pocket 
for  her  handkerchief  came  in  contact  with  a  certain  hit  of  paper  resting 
there  a  look  of  grim  satisfaction  came  over  the  rugged   face. 

"Say,  Granny,  did  you  hear  any  wildcats  holler,  last  night?"  de- 
manded the  youthful  George  returning  to  the  attack. 

"Oh,  Georgie !  Do  be  still!  You'll  worry  Grandma  to  death  with 
your  questions."  said  the  gentle  mother. 

But  Grandma  smilingly  replied:  "Yes,  1  heard  one,  once,  but  it  was 
a  long  way  oft  and  I  knew  it  wouldn't  hurt  me." 

"Say,  Granny,  did  you  ever  see  one  real  close  to  you?" 

"Children,"  and  this  time  William  Champe's  voice  rang  out  sharp 
and  clear,  "be  still.  Nobody  can  hear  himself  think,  for  your  clatter." 
At  which  signal,  silence  fell  upon  the  little  group  and  remained  there  for 
at  least  five  minutes. 

On  the  following  day.  William  Champe  paid  a  visit  to  his  brother's 
house  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  away  such  belongings  as  his  mother 
had  taken  there.  But  to  this  Mrs.  John  objected  most  strenuously.  The 
old  ladv's  chest,  containing  the  most  precious  of  her  personal  possessions, 
together  with  a  goodly  store  of  that  rare  old  linen  on  the  possession  of 
which  our  foremothers  prided  themselves  so  much,  she  begrudgingly 
consented  to  let  go,  as  well  as  the  remainder  of  the  old  lady's  not  very 
extensive  wardrobe  :  but  the  bed  and  bedding  and  other  articles  of  house- 
hold furnishing  which  she  had  brought  there.  Madam  absolutely  refused 
to  give  up. 

"What  arc  we  to  have  for  keeping  her  all  these  year-,  do  you  think : 
she  demanded. 
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"Who  asked  yon  to  take  her?  f  didn't  and  she  didn't.  'Twas  a  job 
of  your  own  seeking.  Who's  spun  all  your  yarn  and  knit  all  your  stock- 
ings all  these  years  ?" 

"And  a  heap  of  thanks  we've  got  for  it,  too,"  went  on  Sarah,  wisely 
ignoring-  William's  questions.  "With  everybody  savin'  a-  we've  abused 
and  misused  her  and  turned  her  out-of-doors  and  everything  else.  She 
hain't  no  call  to  sav  as  we  turned  her  out,  for  we  didn't." 

"But  you  let  her  go  out  and  didn't  try  to  hinder  her  nor  rind  out 
where  she  went  nor  how  she  fared.     Where's  John?" 

William's  wrath  against  his  brother  had  been  growing  in  strength 
and  intensity  since  the  moment  when  he  had  supported  his  mother's  gray 
head  on  his  shoulder,  until  it  had  now  reached  a  point  beyond  which  con- 
trol seemed  impossible. 

"Gone  to  Columbus  and  won't  he  hack  till  Saturday  night.  Rut  you 
needn't  go  to  him.  for  1  tell  you  not  one  thread  o'  them  things  goes  out 
o'  this  house  while  I'm  in  it.     J  guess  I'm  boss  o'  my  own  house." 

"I  guess  you  are  and  I  pity  the  house.  But  I  tell  you  what  it  is. 
Sarah,  it's  a  good  thing  you're  not  my  wife." 

"1  s'pose  it  is — for  you — ;  for  I'd  never  he  put  upon  as  Becky  is." 
And  with  his  heart  full  of  angry  contempt  for  the  cowardice  which 
prompted  his  brother  to  hide  behind  his  wife's  skirts.     William     drove 
homeward,  too  angry  to  accept  Sarah's  grudging  invitation  to  dinner. 

A  week  later,  anyone  looking  into  the  Champe  household  would 
never  have  guessed  hut  that  Granny  had  always  formed  a  part  of  it,  so 
completely  had  she  become  domesticated.  It  was  astonishing  to  see  how 
soon  the  children  learned  where  they  were  sure  of  finding  comfort  and 
sympathy  for  all  their  childish  sorrows  and  calamities. 

Granny  was  never  too  tired  or  too  busy  to  lift  the  wailing  unfortun- 
ate upon  her  lap  and  by  those  cunning  devices  which  only  grandmothers 
know,  divert  his  attention  from  his  misfortunes  and  presently  send  him 
away  comforted  and  healed.  Her  capacious  pocket  seemed  always  to 
contain  exactly  the  thing  needed,  whether  it  were  a  sugar-plum  to  divert 
baby  Victor's  attention  from  his  bruised  head  or  mashed  finger,  or  a  bit 
of  cloth  to  tie  up  some  more  seriously  wounded  member. 

Nor  were  her  hands  ever  idle.  When  not  employed  in  other  house- 
hold tasks  she  was  always  knitting — an  occupation  made  very  essential 
by  a  household  of  restless  boys  and  girls,  all  dependent  upon  home  pro- 
duction  for  their  supplv  of  stockings. 
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Kate,  the  eldest  daughter,  had  constituted  herself  her  grandmother's 
handmaiden  from  the  first,  nor  did  she  ever  yield  her  place  to  any  other 
so  long  as  the  grandmother  lived.  Hers  were  the  hands  that  adjusted 
Granny's  cap  or  bonnet,  hers  the  strong  young  arm  that  in  later  war- 
supported  Granny's  faltering  steps. 

Meanwhile,  in  a  stained.,  old  leathern  wallet  in  the  till  of  Granny's 
capacious  chest,  there  lav.  beside  certain  yellow,  old  papers  the  bit  of 
newspaper  she  had  found  in  the  center  of  her  ball  on  that  September 
morning  in  the  woods.  To  no  mortal  soul  had  she  spoken  of  it  as  yet, 
but  often,  as  some  reference  was  made  to  Sarah's  treatment  of  her.  a 
grim  smile  might  have  been  seen  lurking  about  her  kind,  old  lips. 

(  )ne  bright  March  morning,  however,  as  William  Champe  was  pre- 
paring to  make  a  trip  to  Columbus,  then  newly  made  the  state  capital, 
his  mother  handed  him  the  bit  of  paper,  saving:  "Mavbe  you'd  better 
answer  this  and  see  what  they  want." 

William  glanced  at  the  slip  and  then  looked  at  his  mother  in  sur- 
prise. "Why,  mother,  where  did  you  get  this  and  how  long  have  yon 
had  it?" 

Whereupon  the  old  lad)"  told  him  of  the  reading  of  the  hit  of  waste 
paper  in  the  moments  of  enforced  idleness  entailed  by  the  giving  out  of 
her  yarn,  adding.  "It's  an  ill-wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good.  If  Sarah 
hadn't  turned  me  out-of-doors.  I  should  never  have  seen  this  advertise- 
ment, for  if  I'd  been  at  home  I  should  have  thrown  the  paper  in  the  tire 
without  looking  at  it.  They  say  everything  happens  for  the  best  and  I 
reckon  it  does." 

'"Hut  why  didn't  you  show  me  this  before?''  asked  William. 

The  old  lady  smiled  quizzically.  "I  thought  I'd  wait  and  see  how 
Becky  and  I  got  along.  If  we  hadn't  got  along  I  allowed  to  answer  this 
myself  and  see  what  they  wanted.  I  reckon  they  mean  to  pay  the  reward 
due  your  father  for  trying  to  get  Arnold.  But  you  and  Becky  have  been 
good  to  me  and  not  expecting  anything  back  either,  and  if  there's  any- 
thing to  come  from  that.  I  want  you  and  her  to  have  the  good  of  it." 

William  >miled  at  the  characteristic  shrewdness  and  caution  of  his 
mother,  even  though  somewhat  grieved  at  the  lack  of  confidence  in  him- 
self and  wife  which  it  implied.  "But  no  wonder  after  the  way  John  and 
Sarah  treated  her."  he  thought,  as  he  put  the  slip  carefully  away  in  his 
pocket-b  1  k. 
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Riding  cityward.  William  found  himself  marveling  more  and  more 
over  this  the  most  romantic  episode  in  his  mother's  long  and  eventful  life. 
It  seemed  to  him  a  fitting  finale  to  the  drama  which  had  its  beginning  in 
Ins  father's  daring  attempt  to  capture  Arnold  and  which  had  included  so 
many  stirring  scenes  between  its  first  and  last  acts. 

(  )n  his  return,  he  told  his  mother  tiiat  he  had  answered  the  advertise- 
ment and  that  there  was  nothing  now  to  do  hut  await  an  answer  from 
Washington.  In  (\\w  time  it  came,  asking  for  proofs  of  identity,  and 
stating  that  a  hill  was  in  preparation  granting  a  special  pension  of  one 
hundred  twenty  dollars  per  annum  to  the  widow  of  the  late  Sergeant  John 
Champe,  with  seven  years'  back  pay.  The  proofs  of  identity,  viz  :  the 
yellow,  old  marriage  certificate.  John  Champe's  discharge,  the  affidavits  of 
certain  old  friends,  were  collected  and  sent  on  to  Washington  and  then, 
one  midsummer  day.  came  a  letter  saying  that  the  hill  had  become  a  law 
and  that  Mrs.  Champe  was  entitled  to  seven  years'  hack  pay  and  one 
hundred  twenty  dollars  per  annum  henceforward. 

So  it  happened  that  when  the  woods  were  again  in  their  autumn 
glory.  William  came  home  one  afternoon  and  taking  a  little  canvas  bag 
from  his  pocket,  poured  its  shining  contents  into  his  mother's  lap.  say- 
ing, "There  you  are,  mother.  There's  eight  hundred  dollar-  and  you  are 
to  have  one  hundred  and  twenty  a  year  from  this  on." 

The  old  lady  softly  rattled  the  shining  gold  pieces  in  her  lap  i<^-  a 
moment  and  then  said:  "How  much  do  they  ask  for  that  land  over  in 
Franklin  count}-  that  1  heard  you  and  Brown  talking  about  the  other 
day  ?" 

"The  best  pieces  are  five  dollars  an  acre  " 

"Then  you'd  better  take  this  and  go  over  and  get  a  hundred  acre- 
of  it.  This  thing  of  workin'  rented  land  is  a  mighty  poor  business  for  a 
man  with  a  family." 

William's  face  lighted  up  eagerly,  hut  he  said  very  gravely.  "I'd 
rather  not.  mother.  If  you  put  this  out  at  interest,  it  and  your  pension 
will  make  you  independent  and  you  can  g<    and  do  as  you  please. 

"And  what  would  I  do  with  all  that  money,  do  you  reckon?  I've  no 
use  for  it.  Xo,  you  and  Becky  took  me  in  and  give  of  the  best  you  hail 
when  you  thought  I  had  nothing,  and  now  you  shall  profit  by  what  I  have. 
My  pension  will  he  more  than  1  can  use  as  long  as  von  and  Becky  give 
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me  a  home,  and  yon  can  take  this  and  buy  that  land.  They  say  that  it 
is  a  good  location  and  that  the  soil  is  better  than  it  is  here,  so  you'd  better 
get  it  while  you  can." 

And  so  the  matter -was  settled,  and  presently  all  the  neighborhood 
knew  that  Granny  Champe  had  come  into  a  little  fortune  from  her  hus- 
band's back  pension,  for  eight  hundred  dollars  at  that  time  repre- 
sented much  more  of  value  than  it  does  at  present.  And,  bye  and  bye, 
travelling  from  lip  to  lip.  as  such  things  do  in  rural  communities.,  the  news 
reached  the  ears  of  John  Champe  and  his  wife,  producing  in  their  sordid 
hearts  such  a  revulsion  of  feeling  as  was  quite  miraculous. 

Behold  them  then,  clad  in  their  Sunday  attire  and  smiles,  alighting 
at  William's  door  within  a  week  of  their  hearing  the  news.  But  their 
welcome  was  none  of  the  warmest.  William  was  not  at  home.  Beckv, 
gentle  little  soul,  could  not  have  been  inhospitable  to  a  stray  cat,  but 
she  had  never  forgotten  the  look  of  anguish  on  Granny's  face  when  they 
found  her  in  the  woods,  and  now  found  it  hard  to  give  a  cordial  welcome 
to  the  woman  who  had  caused  it  or  the  man  who  had  suffered  it.  As  for 
the  children,  they  were  hampered  by  no  scruples  on  the  score  of  hos- 
pitality, and  in  a  hastily  held  council  of  war,  determined  to  make  things 
as  uncomfortable  as  possible  for  "old  aunt  Sarah  and  uncle  John." 
Accordingly,  John  found  an  errand  in  the  farther  meadowr  and  so  was 
not  on  hand  to  assist  in  the  unhitching  of  his  uncle's  team.  Kate  remem- 
bered she  had  beans  to  pull  in  the  lot  beyond  the  orchard  and  Mary  and 
the  two  little  ones  developed  an  amazing  desire  to  help  in  this  erstwhile 
irksome  task. 

Granny  received  her  daughter-in-law's  effusive  greetings  very 
quietly,  but  her  eye  brightened  as  it  fell  on  her  son,  altho'  she  noted  with 
a  mother's  quick  insight    how  much  he  had  aged  in  a  year. 

"Well,  Mother,"  said  Sarah,  after  greetings  and  mutual  inquiries  had 
been  exchanged,  "we've  come  to  see  if  you  don't  want  to  go  home  with 
us  and  stay  a  spell  again.  We  thought  likely  you'd  be  tired  of  stayin' 
where  there's  so  many'  young  ones  makin'  so  much  noise,  by  this  time, 
and  glad  to  get  back  home  agin." 

"The  young  ones  don't  bother  me  any,"  answered  Granny,  quietly. 
"I'm  very  comfortable  where  T  am  and  1  think  I'd  better  stay.  Changin' 
round  don't  agree  with  folks  when  they  get  to  be  as  old  as  I  be." 

"But  we  thought  maybe  you'd  like  to  come  for  a  visit,  anyway,  if 
nothin'  more,"  purred  Sarah. 
3 
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"I  guess  not  now."  said  the  old  lady.  "Becky '11  be  a  needin'  me  right 
bad  pretty  soon  now  and  there's  a  heap  o'  knittin'  and  spinnin  to  be  done 
and  I  don't  see  how  I  can  be  spared  just  now." 

"But  you  ain't  obliged  to  stay  and  slave  for   Becky  and  her  family, 

especially  now  you've  got  money  of  your  own,"  said  the  wily  Sarah. 

"I  generally  pick  where  I  scratch,"  said  the  old  lady  with  a  sudden 
snap  of  the  eye  and  a  vicious  turn  of  the  sock  in  her  hand. 

"'See.  mother,  what  I've  brought  you,"  said  John,  now  coming  in 
as  second,  seeing  that  his  wife  was  succeeding  not  at  all.  He  laid  a 
neatly  tied  parcel  in  her  lap  as  he  spoke,  and  with  fingers  that  trembled  a 
little  more  than  their  wont,  the  old  lady  undid  it,  displaying  to  view  a 
handsome  dress  pattern  of  the  best  quality  of  black  alpaca,  then  consid- 
ered the  most  suitable  of  all  materials  for  an  old  lady's  wear. 

"It  is  very  nice,  John,  but  1  don't  want  it."  said  Granny  gently,  laving 
the  open  bundle  back  upon  his  lap. 

"Don't  want  it?"     Why  not?"  asked  John. 

"You  know  I've  always  wore  homespun  and  shouldn't  feel  comfort- 
able in  anything  else  now,"  >he  answered. 

"But  now  you've  got  money  of  your  own,  you  might  as  well  have 
things  like  other  people,"  put  in  Sarah. 

"I  can  find  better  use  for  my  money  than  spending  it  an  things  I 
don't  want  and  have  no  use  for.    There's  plenty  of  places  for  it  right  here." 

"But,  Mother,  you  ought  to  think  of  yourself  and  keep  your  money 
to  take  care  of  you  with  when  you're  old  and  need  it." 

"I  found  somebody  to  take  care  of  me  when  I  needed  it  and  didn't 
have  anything,  not  even  a  roof  over  my  head,  so  I  shan't  worry  about 
being  taken  care  of  now  and  shall  give  my  money  to  the  ones  that  took 
me  in  when  I  hadn't  any  and  have  been  good  and  dutiful  to  me  always." 
and  Granny  got  up  so  suddenly  as  to  greatly  disturb  the  cat  asleep  on  her 
dre>s-skirt  and  walked  out  of  the  room,  leaving  John  and  his  wife  to  digest 
their  disappointment  as  did  the  cat  its  astonishment,  at  their  leisure. 

It  was  a  quiet  and  constrained  group  that  gathered  about  the  dinner- 
table,  a  half-hour  later.  The  children,  adhering  to  their  belligerent  plans, 
did  not  a])] tear.  Granny  was  as  yet  too  angry  to  trust  herself  to  any  very 
length v  utterances.  All  Becky's  kindly  efforts  to  thaw  the  conversational 
frost  seemed  futile  and  the  meal  progressed  almost  in  silence.  At  length, 
h<  wever,  Sarah  asked  the  question  that  had  been  burning  her  tongue  for 
the  last  hour:     "Where  is  William?" 
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"He  went  across  the  river  to  look  at  some  land  in  the  I'.eech  Woods 
country." 

"Is  he  'low-in'  to  buy  over  there?'"  asked  John. 

"If  he  finds  any  that  suits  him,"  answered   Becky. 

John  and  Sarah  exchanged  glances  and  the  same  thought  was  in  the 
mind  of  each  :  Mother's  money. 

"William  must  be  luckier  than  1  am.  if  he  has  money  to  put  in  land. 
with  as  big  a  family  as  he  has."  said  John. 

"I  tell  him  it  is  the  only  way  to  get  ahead.  Payin'  rent  is  just  plain 
throwin'  money  away."  put  in  Granny. 

"Well,  maybe  you  know  where  he  gets  his  money,  but  I  know  I  never 
had  money  to  put  in  land  when  1  was  raisin'  my  family,"  said  John  as 
he  rose  from  the  table. 

"Maybe  I  do,"  was  all  the  answer  Granny  vouchsafed  as  she  also 
arose  and  sought  her  seat  by  the  fireside. 

The  discomfited  couple  soon  took  their  leave,  carrying  with  them 
the  rejected  gift.  "And  I  hope  they'll  never  come  again,"  said  John  Jr.. 
who  with  the  rest  of  the  children  had  mysteriously  appeared  on  the  scene 
in  time  thus  to  speed  the  parting  guests. 

The  premonitions  of  John  and  Sarah  were  verified  when  William 
Champe  returned  a  few  days  later  with  the  announcement  that  he  had 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  the  region  known  as  the  Beech  Woods  and 
had  also  rented  a  farm  nearby  on  which  they  could  live  until  a  clearing 
should  be  made  and  a  house  erected  on  their  own  farm.  So  thither  they 
removed  the  following  spring  and  when  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  the 
comfortable  frame  farm-house  was  completed,  the  brightest,  sunniest, 
airiest  room  in  it  was  Granny's. 

.  By  its  wide  fireplace  the  old  lady  spent  the  remainder  of  her  days, 
sewing,  knitting  or  tell  to  groups  of  breathless  listeners  stories  of  Revo- 
lutionary days  or  tales  of  her  own  experiences  in  the  pioneer  times.  The 
promise  given  by  William  to  his  mother  on  that  autumn  day  by  the  road- 
side was  religiously  kept.  Xo  one  ever  dictated  to  her  in  any  regard 
whatever.  So  vigorously  was  this  fact  impressed  upon  the  household 
that  none  of  the  ever-increasing  flock  of  children  ever  thought  of  ques- 
tioning Granny's  words  or  rebelling  against  her  authority.  Between  her 
and  the  faithful  Becky  existed  a  complete  understanding  which  enabled 
each  to  fully  appreciate  the  other:  and  although  such  appreciation  did 
not  always  find  expression  in  words  its  existence  was  fully  testified  to 
by  their  perfect  co-operation  in  plans'  for  the  welfare  of  the  household. 
And  when  at  last  this  long  and  useful  life  was  ended,  it  was  not  William 
Champe  alone  who  grieved  over  the  loss  of  a  wise  and  loving  mother,  but 
his  faithful  little  wife  as  well. 


Trixie 

By  Louise  Evaxmu.ixk  Keep. 


N  you  go,"  grunted  the  big  policeman. 

"<  )h.  I'm  sure  milady  will  return  this  way  to  find  me. 
when  she  misses  me."  pleaded  Trixie.  with  imploring  eyes. 

"There's  no  mark  on  yez,  bad  luck  to  milady,  whoiver 

she  is." 

"It's  here — on  my  collar — in   French." 
"Frinch,  it  is?     Frinch  don't  go  in  America.     In  you 
go,  and  oft  to  the  pound  wit'  the  rist." 

The  pound-wagon    lurched    heavily    forward ;    Trixie 
recovered  her  balance,  then  timidly  looked  about  at  her  companions. 

"If  our  owners  do  not  call  for  us  soon  we  shall  be  drowned."  moaned 
a  little  fox-terrier,  tremulouslv. 

"Drowned!"  gasped  Trixie.  "Oh.  if  I  had  only  remained  in  Paris' 
Such  a  thing  would  never  occur  there." 

"Milady!     Pari-!"  sneered  a  big.  black  dog.     "Nobility,  eh?" 

"Milady  and  I  live  in  Paris,"  explained  Trixie.  politely,  "but  we  are 
English  born.     This  is  our  first  visit  to  America." 

"And  how  did  the  separation  act  befall?"  minced  a  bull  pup. 

"The — I  beg  your  pardon?" 

"How'd  yer  royal  job-lots  come  to  be  parted  from  milady  r" 

"I  was — asleep  in — her  muff,"  drooped  Trixie.  "and  I  fell- --out." 

An  illy-suppressed  titter  ran  round  the  cage,  and  stopped  at  the  fox- 
terrier,  who  looked  sympathetic. 

"Sleeping  in  a  muff!"  .-corned  a  mangy  white  dog.  "that's  rich! 
Aristocracy  to  the  pound  with  common  curs.  But  methinks  milady  will 
arrive  in  time  to  rescue  her  baby  before  she's  ducked.  It's  us  curs  who 
have  no  family  crest  whose  names  are  mud." 

"(  >h,  haven't  you  anyone  to  love  you?"  asked  Trixie.  wide-eyed. 

"Nix!" 

"Nor  you?"  turning  to  the  others. 

"None  of  me  recent  homes  suited  me,"  bragged  the  mangy  white 
dog,  "I  prefer  to  be  me  own  master." 
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"A  backyard  scout,"  snickered  the  hull  pup,  "me,  too." 

"I've  a  good  master,"  acknowledged  the  fox-terrier,  wistfully,  '*I 
have  plenty  to  eat  and  all  that,  hut  they  don't  love  me.  they  only  tolerate 
me." 

"Why,  in  Paris  everyone  loves  a  dog,"  offered  Trixie.  wonderingly, 
"and  strays  are  taken  in  a  cage — not  an  ill-smelling  one  like — "  looking 
about  in  disgust,  "and  carried  to  a  comfortable  place  where  they  are  cared 
for." 

"Say,  your  name's  Taffy,  ain't  it?"  interrupted  the  black  dog,  sneer- 
ingly. 

"I  spoke  the  truth,"  maintained  Trixie,  with  dignity,  "I  was  not 
brought  up  to  deceive.  I  don't  know,"  she  continued,  wistfully,  "why 
you  are  so  unkind  to  me  ;  we  are  sisters  in  distress — " 

"Sister!"  nipped  the  bull  pup,  "I  want  you  to  know  that  if  there's  to 
he  any  relation  I'm  a  brother.     Female!     Me!" 

"If  you're  so  free  with  yer  regard  gimme  them  trappin's  you're 
wearin',"  growled  the  mangy  white  dog,  "hlamy  if  them  ain't  diamonds 
on  year  collar." 

"Leave  her  alone,  can't  you?"  pleaded  the  fox-terrier,  "you'll  never 
need  diamonds  now." 

"Douse  yer  glim!     I'm  goin'  to  have  them  jew'ls,  see!" 

just  then  a  white  car  swept  past,  and  trixie  uttered  a  shrill  cry,  "(  )h, 
milady,  milady!"  And  milady  must  have  heard,  for  the  car  came  gliding 
hack,  and  in  a  trice  Trixie  was  in  milady's  arms,  laughing  and  weeping, 
all  in  one.  Then  suddenly  she  remembered  her  companions.  "( )h, 
milady,"  she  whispered,  "those  poor  creatures  are  sure  to  he  drowned 
because  they  have  no  one  to  love  them!     Can't  something  he  done?" 

A  short  time  afterward  the  fox-terrier  watched  his  companions  being 
whirled  away  with  the  foreign  dog.  For  one  moment  he  had  battled  with 
temptation  to  deny  to  the  beautiful  lady  that  he  had  a  home,  that  he.  too, 
might  go  with  her  in  the  big  white  car.  But  that  would  he  a  lie,  a  smirch 
to  his  honor,  and  he  could  not  afford  that,  even  if  his  master  never  called 
for  him.  The  little  foreign  dog  was  not  the  only  one  who  had  been 
brought  ui)  not  to  deceive.  And  so  he  had  bravely  explained,  and  gone 
jolting  along  alone.  There  was  this  to  remember,  however,  while  his  fate 
was  being  decided:  the  little  foreign  dog  had  understood  his  struggle,  and 
had  given  him  a  loving  look  of  approval  that  thrilled  him  yet. 
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The  three  dogs  on  the  big,  soft  blanket  in  the  white  car  were  not 
exactly  happy,  although  they  felt  some  better  when  Trixie  nearly  lost  her 
balance  to  smile  at  them  over  the  back  of  the  seat ;  it  was  such  a  forgiv- 
ing, forgetting  smile. 

"As  for  me,"  hoarsely  whispered  the  bull  pup,  "hereafter  I  shall 
always  respect  the  aristocracy." 

"Me.  too,"  agreed  the  others,  in  concert,  and  then  they  all  fell  into 
meditative  silence. 

Even  as  the  car  swept  on  the  fox-terrier  leaped  from  his  prison  into 
his  master's  out-stretched  arms.  "Old  fellow,"  whispered  the  man,  "1 
never  knew  how  much  I  thought  of  you  until  you  disappeared."  And  the 
fox-terrier  ardently  wished  that  the  little  foreign  dog  might  hear.  Who 
knows  but  that,  through  the  kindness  of  some  vibratory  thought-wave, 
Trixie  did  hear? 
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When  the  Frost  Is  On  the  Pumpkin 


Building 

By  I' aci.ixk  Frances  Camp. 

Sixty  little  seconds, 

Ticking  fast  away, 
Doing   each   its  tiny  best 

To  help  to  build  a  day. 
'  nam  task  ?  they  know  it ; 

"We  can  but  begin  it." 
But  they  keep  right  on  until 

At  last  they  make  a  minute. 

Sixty   little  minutes. 

Merrily  at  work, 
Punctual  and  busy,  too; 

Xot  a  single  shirk. 
Each  one  does  its  duty, 

With  its  mite  of  power, 
Till  their  task  is  finished, 

And  they've  made  an  hour. 

Four  and  twenty  hours, 

i  Yours,  my  dear,  and  mine.  I 
<  )ne  behind  another, 

Wheeling  into  line. 
Twice  around  the  circle, 

Marching  on  their  way. 
Marking  time  like  soldiers, 

Till  they've  built  a  day. 

Sees  .uds,  minutes,  hours. 

Busy  at  their  trade. 
Building,  building,  building! 

So  the  davs  are  made. 
Let  us  too  be  faithful, 

As  the  rank  and  tile  ; 
For  'tis  left  in  our  hands. 

To  make  their  work  worth  while 


Salus  Infirmorum 

By  I  xi-ir.m  is. 
A  MAY  EVENING  AT  GABRIELS. 

HE  Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  situated  in  the  Adirondack^,  seven- 
teen hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  It  stands  on  an  eminence 
looking  out  onto  a  sunlit  plain.  Over  beyond,  the  hills 
gradually  grow  into  high  mountains  which  are  terraced  in 
the  distance  and.  with  their  rounded  crests,  form  an  undulat- 
ing sky  line  broken  here  and  there  by  peaks. 

The  plain  is  crossed  by  a  railway  track.  Over  it  pass 
but  few  trains  and  these  by  the  heavy  rumbling  of  their 
engines  alone  disturb  the  profound  silence  of  the  solitude. 
Quite  close  to  the  Sanatorium,  at  the  end  of  a  path  shaded  by  pine, 
birch  and  beech  trees,  is  a  shrine  dedicated  to  Our  Lady.  Nature  gave  for 
it  a  huge  block  of  pyramidal-shaped  granite,  which  rises  out  of  the  earth 
there  bewildered  and  solitary-looking.  All  that  was  necessary  was  to 
strike  off  the  summit  and  lo  !  it  was  a  pedestal  for  a  snow-white  statue  (^i 
the  Madonna.  \\  ith  her  bands  joined  before  her  breast,  her  head  slight!} 
bowed,  a  mother's  smile  playing  on  her  lips,  she  seems  to  say,  as  did  once 
her  Divine  Son:  "Come  to  Me.  all  you  that  labour  and  are  burdened,  and 
I  will  refresh  you." 

She  calls  from  afar.  For  above  her  bead  in  large  letters  formed  of 
electric  bulbs  bangs  the  inscription  "Hail  Mary".  Every  night  it  is  aglow 
with  electric  fire  and  below  in  the  valley  the  passengers  on  the  evening 
train,  stooping  at  the  windows,  see  shining  over  against  the  sky  the 
Angelic  salutation. 

But  it  is  to  her  children  of  the  Sanatorium  that  Mary  speaks  most 
consolingly.  As  soon  as  the  snow  has  disappeared  you  may  see  them, 
under  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  making  their  way  to  Our  Lady's 
Shrine.  It  is  their  rendezvous  at  the  falling  shades  of  evening.  With 
their  gaze  turned  upward  towards  her  whom  the  Church  calls  "Salus 
Infirmorum" — Health  of  the  Sick — thev  advance  slowly  in  small  groups — 
young  men  and  maidens,  upon  whom  consumption  has  laid  its  heavy  hand, 
chatting  quietly  in  sad  and  tired  tones.  (  )ne's  heart  almost  breaks  and 
tears  well  up  at  the  sight  of  this  procession  of  youth,  which  the  angel  of 
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with  the  shadow  of  its  wings.     Do 


death  -runs  already  to  be  coverin 
the}-  realize  it?  Yes!  Yet  hope,  strong  and  buoyant,  has  ever  full  pos- 
session of  their  hearts.  For  surely  the  disease  is  not  necessarily  fatal? 
Can  it  not  be  mastered?  Such  and  such  a  one  was  here  five,  ten,  fifteen 
years  ago.  He,  too,  trod  this  same  path  shrinewards ;  he,  too,  offered 
to  the  same  consoling  Mother  his  tears,  his  prayers — and  he  still  lives. 

Mow,  in  their  turn,  these  young  people,  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  Our 
Ladv's  statue,  make  their  offering  <  f  Mayflowers,  primroses,  violets,  mi- 


liums with  their  lily-white  corollas,  and  my  lady's  eardrops  with  their 
golden  hells  dangling  between  green  and  purple  leaves.  Their  pleading 
eyes  seek-  those  of  the  Virgin  and  their  lips  move  in  prayer.  They  rise 
with  lighter  hearts,  stronger  in  the  struggle  against  their  terrible  disease. 
Yesterday,  as  they  wended  their  way  along.  I  noticed  a  young  man 
of  eighteen  summers — fifteen,  if  one  were  to  judge  by  his  looks.  He  is 
our  Kliakim.  Rest,  careful  nursing  and  the  fresh  mountain  air  have 
thrown  about  him  a  mantle  of  health,  have  given  him  full,  rosy  cheeks. 
ruddy  lips  and  a  firmer  step-     Yet  the  germs  of  the  disease  are  there,  hid- 
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den  in  his  hallow  chest.  Will  he  conquer  in  the  struggle?  In  any  case 
the  prayer  which  went  up  from  his  heart  to  the  heart  of  Mary  must  have 
been  specially  touching  to  that  good   Mother.     She  heard,  no  doubt,  at 

the  same  moment  his  earthly  mother's  prayer,  rising  with  his  own.  For 
she.  too.  was  praying"  and  perhaps  in  tears. 

Behind  him  was  a  young  priest — pale  and  emaciated,  with  brow 
already  wrinkled.  The  energy  of  a  whole  lifetime  seemed  to  be  burning 
in  his  bright,  intelligent  eyes,  which  were  fixed  for  the  moment  on  the 
motherly  traits  of  the  Virgin's  face.  Who  can  put  into  words  the  ardent 
longing  of  his  apostolic  soul?  Who  can  tell  of  his  earnest  supplication 
for  a  return  to  his  active  life  and  interrupted  projects?  While  laboring 
in  the  rich  harvest-fields,  where  the  workers  of  the  Lord  are  so  few,  he 
began  to  feel,  a  few  months  since,  that  the  cold  hand  of  disease  had  been 
laid  upon  him.  He  stopped  exhausted,  leaving  to  others  his  ungathered 
sheaves.  At  sight  of  him  there  came  forcibly  to  my  memory  the  beautiful 
and  touching  expression  of  \  irgil  describing  the  plague  of  Noricum :  "It 
Tristis  arator, Atque  opere  in  medio  defida  relinquit  aratra." 

What  will  the  future  bring? — More,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other 
disease  uncertainty  weighs  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  consumptive, 
like  the  dark,  heavy  clouds  one  sometimes  sees  hanging  uncertain  in  the 
evening  sky.  Shall  they  break  in  storm,  or  gradually  separate  from  one 
another,  leaving  patches  of  azure  fringed  with  gold  and  purple,  harbingers 
of  a  glorious  morrow? 

I  said  that  the  patients  leave  the  shrine  with  lighter  heart-.  Von 
who  have  not  lived  this  life — and  may  God  guard  you  from  it — might  call 
them  cheerful,  even  merry.  They  come  down  almost  sportively,  laughing 
and  joyous.  But  it  is,  believe  me.  only  surface  mirthfulness,  a  feigned 
joviality — just  as  one  on  a  solitary  path  at  night  whistles  to  cheat  his  fears. 
Such  as  it  is,  however,  tins  merriment  is  necessary,  for  the  blood  at  times 
must  be  whipped  into  action  and  oneself  and  one's  sickness  be  forgotten. 

The  Blessed  Virgin — Health  of  the  Sick  and  Consolator  of  the 
Afflicted — has  intelligent  and  devoted  assistants  at  the  Sanatorium.  A 
bearing  full  of  religious  dignity,  a  calm  smile  and  a  mother's  restful  look, 
a  word  of  consolation  when  most  needed — a  winged  word  taking  its  flight 
heavenward  like  the  lark  as  it  mounts  into  the  blue  sky  singing.  In  this 
picture  you  recognize  at  once  the  nursing  sister.  For  the  Sanatorium 
is  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  who  add  in  their  work  of  teaching 
the  care  of  the  sick  in  hospitals. 

May  God  ever  bless  them  for  the  good  they  do  in  their  solitude  of 
the  Adirondack's. 
Gabriels,  May.  [912. 


Early  Irish  Christian  Hymns 

By  Jamks  J.  Walsh,  M.  D. 

There  is  no  doubt  now  that  Ireland's  contribution  to  world  litera- 
ture is  rhyme.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  lacking  in  spirit  modern 
poetry  would  be  without  rhyme.  We  owe  this  charming  literary  mode  to 
the  Irish  sense  of  music  invading  even  language  and  making-  it  by 
rhythmic  re]  etition  of  similar  sounds  beautifully  musical.  All  the  other 
literary  modes,  rhythm,  metre,  poetic  forms,  came  from  the  distant  East. 
They  are  found  even  in  the  older  Sanscrit  rhyme  from  the  farthest  West 
of  the  old  world. 

Some  of  the  early  Irish  hymns  are  marvelous  examples  of  religious 
ideas  set  to  musical  words.  The  following  from  Dr.  Sigerson's  collec- 
tion is  probably  cue  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  we  quote  it  with  the  fol- 
loing  observations  which  he  prefixes  to  his  translation  as  a  preface. 

"In  Gaelic,  many  hymns  and  poems  relating  to  religious  subjects  made 
their  appearance  subsequent  to  St.  Patrick's  'Guardsman's  Cry.'  They 
show  originality  and  independence  of  thought  and  expression. 

'"Perhaps  the  earliest  is  the  hymn  of  St.  Ita   <  who  was  born  A.  D. 

•  it  is  classic  in  form  and  bold  in  conception. 

"The  absolute  faith  of  the  ancient  Irish  inspired  them  with  the  love 
which  casts  out  fear,  and  their  poems  show  no  trace  of  servile  dread. 

"They  prefixed  the  pronoun  'mo'  'my'  to  the  names  of  their  Saints 
which  they  modified  by  fond  diminutives. 

"St.  Ita,  in  this  way.  uses  an  endearing  diminutive  with  the  name  of 
the  Redeemer.  Tsa'.  the  ancient  Irish  form  of  Jesus  (  which  is  now  Tosa' ) . 
became  'Iuscan' — Jesukin — in  her  poem.  It  was  applied  to  the  infant 
Saviour  who,  it  was  believed,  abode  with  her  at  night,  in  her  lone  cell  in 
the  desert."     The  following  translation  is  in  the  metre  of  the  original. 

JESUKIN 

Jesukin 

Lives  my  little  cell  within  : 

What  were  wealth  of  cleric  high — 

All  is  lie  but  [esukin 
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Nursling  nurtured,  as  'tis  right — 
Harbours  here  no  servile  spright — 
Jesu  of  the  skies,  who  art 
Next  my  heart  thro'  every  night  ! 
Jesukin,  my  good  aye, 
Calling  and  will  not  have  nay. 
King  of  all  things,  ever  true. 
He  shall  rue  who  will  away. 
Jesu,  more  than  angels'  aid. 
Fosterling  not  formed  to  fade, 
Nursed  by  me  in  desert  wild, 
Jesu,  child  of  Judah's  Maid. 
Sons  of  Kings  and  kingly  kin 
To  my  land  may  enter  in  ; 
Guest  of  none  I  hope  to  be, 
Save  of  Thee,  my  Jesukin  ! 
Unto  heaven's  High  King  Confest, 
Sing  a  chorus,  maidens  blest ! 
He  is  o'er  us,  though,  within, 
Jesukin  is  on  mv  breast ! 


V  ¥  ¥ 


THE  POWER  OF  EMPHASIS. 

A  poor  woman  of  Shoreham,  whose  husband  was  going  to  sea, 
handed  through  the  clerk  to  the  parson  this  public  prayer :  "A  man 
going  to  sea,  his  wife  desires  the  prayers  of  the  congregation." 

Parson,  pointing  it  in  his  own  way,  read  to  the  ears  of  the  flock: 
*'A  man  going  to  see  his  wife,  desires  the  prayers  of  the  congregation.'' 

An  elderly  gentleman,  being  ill,  one  of  his  friends  sent  a  messenger 
with  the  usual  inquiry,  which,  however,  he  had  not  pronounced  with  due 
emphasis : 

"I'll  thank  you  to  take  my  compliments,  and  ask  how  old  Mr.  \Y 

is?" 

The  messenger  departed  on  his  errand  and  speedily  returned,  saying, 
''He's  just  sixty-eight,  sir." 


A  Little  Girl's   Conclusion 

By  Susie  E.  Kennedy. 

When  my   Mama  and  Aunt   Louise 

Were  teenty,  tonty  girls, 
They  wore  queer  thing's  called  pinafores 

And  funny,  dangling  curls. 

Their  dresses — well,  I  had  to  laugh 

\\  hen  Mania,  one  day, 
Showed  me  a  picture  taken  just 

As  the)'  went  out  to  play. 

The  kind  of  cloth  was  new  to  me 
Though  very  old,  'twas  plain. 

She  called  it  some  old-fashioned  name,— 
I   think  it  was  delaine. 

Of  all  strange  garments  that  they  wore 

I  never  shall  forget 
The  one  that  reached  the  slipper  top 

She  called  the  pantalette.  \ 

1  am  so  sorry  for  Mama 

And  pretty  Aunt  Louise, 
Who  had  to  wear  such  homely  things 

'Way  down  below  their  knees. 

If  1  had  been  a-living  then 

I'd  loaned  them  my  new  dress, 

With  all  m_\   pretty  ribbons,  and 
My  parasol — T  guess. 

To  wear  my  dainty,  daisv  hat 

T  surely  would  allow — 
But  then,  it's  very  nice  to  be 

A  little  girl  just  n.  iw. 


DAVID  McCLURE. 


David  McClure 

By  REV.  JOHN  TALBOT  SMITH. 

In  the  death  of  David  McClure,  which  occurred  last  May  in  New  York 
city,  the  Catholic  body  lost  a  distinguished  and  devoted  son  of  the  faith, 
the  bar  a  notably  successful  and  able  lawyer,  the  country  an  eminent  cit- 
izen and  Sanatorium  Gabriels  a  powerful  and  helpful  friend.  He  was 
born  in  the  year  1848,  in  the  village  of  Dobbs'  Ferry,  a  very  lovely  spot 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Xew  York. 
Here  had  settled  from  the  year  1825  the  first  emigrants  from  Ireland,  the 
half  forerunners  of  that  vast  emigration  which  later  was  to  diminish  by 
more  than  one  half  the  population  of  Ireland.  The  village  enjoyed  con- 
siderable notoriety  in  Revolutionary  days,  because  at  this  point  travelers 
from  the  Boston  district  usually  crossed  the  river  on  their  way  to  Phila- 
delphia. The  British  held  the  ocean  and  New  York,  so  that  communi- 
cation between  New  England  and  the  Congress  was  held  by  way  of  New 
Jersey.  The  ferry  run  by  old  Mr.  Dobbs  became  famous  in  that  time. 
Washington  had  his  camp  a  few  miles  north,  behind  the  Croton  river.  In 
the  old  Livingstone  mansion,  still  standing,  in  Dobbs'  Ferry  he  held  many 
important  conferences  with  his  generals.  Rochambeau  and  he  planned 
the  Yorktown  campaign  there.  Sir  Guy  Carleton  met  him  there  and  con- 
cluded the  arrangements  for  the  evacuation  of  New  York  by  the  British 
in  1783.  It  was  off  this  shore  that  Great  Britain,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Guy 
Carleton,  first  recognized  General  Washington  as  the  head  of  an  indepen- 
dent army,  and  no  longer  a  rebel  chief.  When  Sir  Guy  was  leaving  tin- 
place  his  sloop  fired  twenty-one  guns,  as  a  salute  to  the  victorious  General. 
Amid  these  historic  surroundings  David  McClure  was  born.  Here  he 
was  educated,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  set  out  to  make  his  own  way 
in  the  world.  His  parents  were  fairly  well  to  do,  but  in  those  days  college 
education  was  not  so  easy  as  in  our  times.  The  State  had  not  then  taken 
up  the  maintenance  of  the  entire  system  of  education,  and  every  student 
had  to  pay  for  himself  in  college.  So  people  thought  of  work  first  and 
education  afterwards.  Young  McClure  got  a  place  as  clerk  in  a  coin- 
mission  house  in  New  York,  boarded  with  relatives,  and  spent  his  leisure 
hours  in  study  at  Cooper  Union.  When  this  discipline  had  fully  prepared 
him,  he  secured  a  place  in  the  local  law  school,  and  a  clerkship  with  one 
Judge  Kirkland.     So  well  did  he  use  his  advantages  that  just  four  years 
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after  beginning  life  in  New  York  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  an  .  opened 
an  office  in  the  Trinity  Building  on  Broadway.  He  was  only  twenty-one. 
Even  in  our  day  it  would  be  no  light  task  for  a  bright  young  fellow  to 
blossom  forth  as  a  lawyer  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  In  the  year  1865  lt 
was  specially  difficult  foi  a  youth  of  Irish  blood  to  get  anywhere.  The 
legend,  "Xo  Irish  need  apply",  still  hung  in  Ameriean  offices.  New 
York,  of  course,  had  no  such  bigotry  as  Boston.  Moreover,  Archbishop 
Hughes  had  made  a  dee]>  impression  by  his  strong  support  of  Lincoln  in 
the  war,  and  the  career  of  the  gallant  Sixt\ -Ninth  Regiment  was  known  to 
all  men.  But  these  things  had  only  begun  to  work  for  justice  in  the 
American  mind,  and  the  Catholic  boy  of  Irish  blood  had  to  fight  his  way  to 
the  front. 

It  was  precisely  twenty  years  later  that  I  first  met  David  McClure  at  a 
dinner  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick.  He  was  then  in  the  full  bloom 
of  his  snecess  and  his  powers,  and  was  not  only  a  foremost  citizen  of  the 
metropolis  but  also  a  charming  and  sociable  man.  He  had  worked  hard, 
had  achieved  a  notable  place,  and  built  up  a  fine  business,  but  none  of  these 
things  had  ever  changed  his  character,  which  was  lively,  sociable,  amiable 
and  courteous.  He  married  in  1875  Miss  Katherine  O'Grady.  and  had  a 
family  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  was  naturally  shrewd  as  well 
as  able,  as  his  career  .shows.  Within  a  year  of  opening  a  law  office  he  had 
become  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Turner,  Kirkland  and  McClure.  Nine 
years  later  he  had  formed  a  still  more  important  firm.  In  time  he  became 
the  personal  counsel  of  Richard  Croker,  the  famous  leader  of  Tammany 
Hall.  He  served  as  a  school  trustee  under  the  old  system.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  old  St.  Francis  Xavier  Sodality,  which  merged  finally  into 
the  Catholic  Club:  and  also  of  many  other  organizations.  At  one  time  he 
acted  as  counsel  for  Archbishop  Corrigan.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1895,  where  he  did  good  service  by  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  legal  lights  of  that  body,  his  influence  with  the  political 
leaders,  and  his  winning  personality.  He  was  often  urged  to  accept  the 
office  of  Supreme  Court  Judge,  but  preferred  the  livelier  career  and  larger 
emoluments  of  a  lawyer. 

This  record  is  precisely  the  record  of  all  the  eminent  Catholic  lawyer- 
of  New  York.  Beginning  alone  and  unaided  they  attained  fame  and 
fortune  by  twenty-five  years  of  hard  labor,  some  by  the  way  of  politics, 
thai  is.  as  advise  rs  to  the  political  leaders  of  the  hour,  others  by  way  of  the 
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Church,  as  counsel  for  the  ckrgy  in  their  legal  affairs,  and  still  others  by 
the  road  of  social  acquaintance.  David  McClure  used  all  three.  He  was 
by  nature  sociable,  chatty  and  kindly.  He  was  always  a  handsome  man  to 
his  last  day,  and  resembled  the  popular  portraits  of  General  McClellan. 
He  made  friends  easily  and  held  them.  I  lis  kindly  di>p<»ition  led  him  to 
seek  nut  the  neglected  or  shy  in  public  entertainments  and  to  make  much  of 
them.  His  membership  in  many  societies  always  meant  hard  work  for  him. 
because  he  took  an  interest  in  their  -advancement.  I  [is  s<  cial  position  was 
therefore  very  strong  with  all  classes,  and  certainly  helped  him  in  building 
up  his  business. 

He  had  all  the  Celtic  weakness  for  the  Church.  His  charities  were 
numerous.  He  was  never  so  happy  as  in  entertaining"  a  priest,  and  par- 
ticularly the  priest  of  the  poor  mission  or  the  obscure  enter-prise.  The 
slightly  cynical  attitude  of  one  section  of  Xew  York  Catholics  towards  the 
clergy  never  affected  him.  In  the  usual  work  of  the  church  he  took  a  large 
share,  and  added  his  own  private  benefaction.  He  delighted  in  paying- 
special  honor  to  the  priest  who  had  undertaken  a  difficult  enterpri-e.  or 
who  represented  the  priesthood  at  its  best,  and  he  was  correspondingly 
downhearted  over  the  opposite.  Naturally  he  made  mistakes  in  his  special 
judgments  at  times. 

Thus  his  social  charm  and.  wide  acquaintance,  and  his  practical  devo- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  church,  increased  his  influence  very  much.  At  the 
same  time  he  held  intimate  relations  with  the  great  Tammany  power  in  the 
city,  as  advisor  and  counselor,  but  at  the  same  time  he  kept  out  of  the 
political  arena,  preferring  the  certainties  of  a  lucrative  practice  to  the 
honors  of  the  State.  His  work  in  the  law  took  up  all  his  time,  and  was 
most  onerous,  requiring  extreme  labor  in  carrying  on,  and  extreme  courage 
in  bringing  to  a  successful  issue.  The^e  extraordinary  labors  finalh  told 
upon  his  constitution,  and  brought  on  a  nervous  exhaustion  which  endured 
for  several  vears  before  finally  causing  his  death.  That  long  period  of 
inaction  and  suffering  was  borne  with  the  utmost  patience.  Few  would 
suspect  that  he  was  ill,  because  he  remained  always  to  the  public  eye  the 
genial,  interested,  sociable,  capable  man  he  had  ever  been. 

His  name  is  a  household  word  at  Sanatorium  Gabriels,  lie  was  a 
true,  faithful,  generous,  loyal  friend  of  the  Institution.  I  nfailing  in 
every  need,  he  was  never  too  busy  to  advise  and  direct  the  Sisters  with 
his  wise  counsel.  He  built  cind  furnished  the  beautiful  pharmacy  named 
for  his  eldest  son.  David. 
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i  [is  funeral  was  notable  by  the  attendance  of  the  clergy  and  the 
laity,  Bishop  Mundelein,  Senator  O'Gorman,  Henry  Taft,  Morgan 
<  )T>rien,  John  D.  Crimmins  and  a  host  of  others  as  eminent.  Those  who 
wept  were  the  people  he  had  loved  and  served  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
generous  heart :  his  immediate  family,  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  other 
relatives,  whom  he  had  looked  after  always,  and  the  poor,  represented  by 
priests,  nuns  and  Christian  Brothers,  whose  labors  he  had  supported  by 
money,  influence  and  direct  service.  In  the  fight  which  he  made  for  fame 
and  fortune,  he  won  both,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  the  faith  firmly  and 
vigorously,  and  lived  a  thoroughly  Catholic  life.  If  the  beginning  of  his 
life  was  honest,  and  the  continuance  of  it  successful,  the  end  was  noble 
and  beautiful. 

%&   \£>   *j£ 

Bishop  Nilan,  of  Hartford,  in  a  recent  pastoral  to  his  clergy,  touched 
as  follows  on  the  vital  subject  of  missions  : 

Those  who  help  an  apostle  in  his  work  by  prayer  and  alms,  and  thus 
increase  the  fruit  of  his  labors,  must  share  in  his  reward. 

The  sacrifices  undertaken  by  these  apostles  to  plant  the  seed  of  the 
Gospel,  the  devotion  of  religious  women  in  school,  orphanage  and  leper 
camp,  ought  to  excite  our  compassion  and  enlist  our  financial  aid.  We 
realize  that  the  calls  on  the  generosity  of  your  people  are  frequent  for 
charities  within  and  outside  the  diocese  as  well  as  for  the  upkeep  of  your 
parish  institutions.  Yet,  as  the  best  use  we  can  make  of  a  gift  is  to  share 
it  with  others,  so  it  is  true  that  they  who  communicate  faith  to  those  who 
do  not  possess  it.  find  therein  the  best  preservative  of  faith  in  themselves. 

While  missionaries  with  infinite  patience  try  to  bring  the  truths  ni 
religion  within  the  grasp  of  the  untutored  minds,  and  suffer  all  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  incident  to  life  among  heathen  peoples,  they  have  a 
right  to  the  sympathy  and  help  of  those  who  live  in  more  favored  land- 
au d  enjoy  the  gift  of  faith  by  inheritance. 

Many  a  priest  or  nun  in  some  distant  land  or  in  our  own  is  probably 
awaiting  anxiously  the  alms  which  will  come  to  them  through  die  charity 
of  your  people  to  build  a  school,  a  church,  a  home,  or  perhaps  to  provide 
the  bare  necessities  of  life.  Their  prayers  will  go  up  for  the  cheerful 
giver,  and  Christ,  who  gave  the  command  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature,  will  give  back  with  interest  what  is  lent  to  Him. 


Old-time  Makers  of  Medicine 

The  Story  of  the  Medical  Sciences  during  the  Middle  Ages.  By  James 
J.  Walsh,  K.  C.  St.  G.,  M.  D..  Ph.  D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  The 
History  of  Medicine  and  of  Xervous  Diseases  at  Fordham  Univers- 
ity School  of  Medicine.  Fordham  University  Press,  1911.  450  pp. 
Price,  $2. 00  net.     Postage  15  cents. 

Until  recent  years  most  of  us  have  known  so  little  about  the  Middle 
Ages  that  we  have  been  tempted  to  conclude  that  there  must  be  nothing 
much  to  know.  We  have  found,  however,  that  in  architecture,  in  art.  in 
literature  and  philosophy,  the  Middle  Ages  did  surpassing  work.  The 
Gothic  cathedrals,  Giotto.  Dante  and  Aquinas  are  quite  enough  of  them- 
selves to  indicate  stupendous  achievements.  Besides  there  are  the  founcla- 
ti  ns  of  universities,  the  establishment  of  constitutional  governments  and 
the  rise  of  a  great  national  literature  in  every  country  of  Europe,  a  won- 
derful education  for  the  masses  that  resulted  in  the  finest  arts  and  crafts 
of  all  time  and  a  development  of  fraternalism  in  the  guilds  that  probably 
made  for  the  happiness  of  a  greater  proportion  of  mankind  than  at  any 
other  time  in  history.  No  wonder  that  those  who  know  have  now  begun 
to  speak  of  this  period  as  The  Bright  Ages  instead  of  The  Dark  Ages. 

To  most  people  it  seems  that  there  is  one  dark  spot  in  the  brightness 
of  the  time — the  neg1ect  of  science.  The  present  issue  of  the  Fordham 
University  Press  shows  that  this  impression  is  quite  as  false  as  the 
acceptance  of  the  idea  that  there  was  nothing  worth  while  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  We  have  simply  been  ignorant  of  the  story  of  medieval  science. 
It  was  especially  great  where  often  thought  weakest — in  its  applications. 
Mathematics,  engineering,  architecture,  logic  and  the  medical  sciences 
made  magnificent  achievements.  Great  surgeons  developed  their  art  until 
they  were  performing  practically  all  even  of  our  most  modern  ooerati  ins. 
They  discovered  anaesthetics,  and  boasted  of  getting  union  by  first  inten- 
tion with  their  antiseptics.  They  filled  teeth  with  gold  and  various 
metal>  and  otherwise  anticipated  our  modern  dentistry.  Their  medical 
education  had  higher  standards  than  ours  and  their  pure-drug  laws  were 
more  stringent.  Leprosy  was  probably  as  common  as  tuberculosis  now. 
yet  they  eradicated  it  b}  sanitary  reguhtiors.  Their  hospitals  were  c  >m- 
plete  in  every  way,  and  we  cannot  bul  admire — and  imitate — them. 
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It  is  this  story  of  medieval  science  that  Dr.  Walsh  has  told  in  Old- 
time  Makers  of  Medicine.  He  begins  with  the  Early  Christian  medical 
writers,  some  of  whom  are  classics  and  have  been  often  reprinted  in  the 
last  four  hundred  years.  He  tells  the  story  of  the  Jewish  physicians  and 
how  much  they  did,  especially  for  medical  practice.  Above  all,  the  place 
of  the  Arabs  in  history,  particularly  in  science,  is  shown.  They  were 
taught  by  the  Christians  and  the  Jews  in  the  earlier  ages,  carried  on 
science  and  philosophy  for  some  centuries  very  well  and  then  seriously 
hurt  both.  The  story  so  frequently  repeated  that  to  them  we  owe  the 
preservation  of  science  and  especially  of  the  medical  sciences  during  the 
Middle  Ages  is  an  absurd  exaggeration,  due  to  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  writers  during  the  last  generation  or  two  have  been  only  too  willing 
to  discredit  Christianity  by  exalting  the  Arabs.  In  the  later  Middle  Ages 
comes  the  great  university  period,  which  literally  laid  the  foundations  of 
our  modern  science  deep  and  broad  and  in  a  marvelous  outburst  of  intel- 
lectual achievement  as  significant  in  science  as  in  the  arts  and  literature 
and  education. 


Reading  the   Pictures. 


Weather  at  Gabriels 

During-  the  Spring  Months  of  191 2. 
The  temperature.  .March     April  Max- 
Average  highest 33  51  65 

Average  lowest 7.5  25  40 

Precipitation 1.9  2.9  5.5 

Prevailing  wind W  W  W 

Clear  days 14  15  10 

Partlv  cloudy  days 4               7  12 

Cloudy  days 13               8  9 

During  the  Summer  Months  of  1912. 

The  temperature.  June  July     August 

Average  highest 70  79  69 

Average  lowest 43  40  47 

Precipitation 1.8  3.8  3.4 

Prevailing  wind W  W  W 

Clear  days 17  17  4 

Partly  cloudy  days 8  10  15 

CI   urty  days 5  4  12 

Gabriels  i<  about  the  central  point  of  what  is  known  as  the  Adiron- 
dack Plateau,  a  high  and  breezy  table-land,  the  most  extensive  elevated 
area  in  the  East.  The  weather  condition.-  of  spring  and  summer  are 
usually  ideal  for  health  and  comfort.  The  daily  range  of  temperature  is 
m<  re  than  25  (\i-^vQ^<  and  this  means  warm  days  and  cool  night-  and  is 
the  key  to  the  value  of  the  Adirondack  climate  as  a  promoter  of  health. 
The  later  half  of  the  summer  of  i<ji2  has  been  unusually  unpleasant 
and  these  mountains,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  have  been  cov- 
ered most  of  the  time  by  the  banks  of  rain  clouds  which  have  enveloped 
North  America  and  in  fact  the  whole  Northern  Hemisphere.  Xow,  in 
early  September,  the  skies  have  cleared  and  there  is  every  promise  of  a 
delightful,  sunny  autumn. 

T.  F.  QUIGLEY, 
l'.  S.  Meteorological  Observer. 
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TWO  NEGATIVES  EM  PLY  AN  AFFIRMATION. 

Dr.  Wayland  had  a  boy  about  six  years  old,  who  was  anything  but  a 
fool.  The  doctor  placed  him  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  students,  with 
the  charge  that  he  should  not  go  out  without  permission  from  his  tut  r. 

"May  T  go  out?"  at  length  inquired  our  hero. 

"No,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

A  few  minutes'  pause  followed.  "May  I  go  out?*'  again  inquired  the 
boy. 

"No,"  was  again  the  response. 

The  miniature  edition  of  the  doctor  slowly  rose  from  his  seat,  took 
up  his  cap.  and  pushed  for  the  door. 

"Stop,"  said  the  tutor.     "Do  you  know  what  'no'  means?" 

"Yes,"  said  Charlie;  "it  is  a  particle  of  negation,  and  two  of  them 
coming  together  are  equivalent  to  an  affirmation." 


Bed-Time 


The  Nap 

By  Aloysicjs  Coll. 

Like  one  in  trouble,  now  the  aged  hill 

I  Juries  his  frosted  forehead,  sad  and  sober, 
Deep  in  the  trembling  hands  of  brown  ( )ctober, 

And  drowses  to  the  music  of  the  rill ! 

Awhile  he  dreams  of  summer  joys  that  blow 
Into  the  year's  abyss  of  ash  and  ember  ; 
Then  comes  the  haunting  nightmare  of  December — 

And  when  lie  wakes,  his  head  is  white  as  snow  ! 

tM    <J£   «c£ 

TUBERCULOSIS  RAISES  INSURANCE  RATES. 

While  state  commissions  and  other  bodies  are  trying  to  find  a  method 
for  reducing  the  cost  of  life  insurance,  Prof.  James  W.  Glover  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  demonstrates  that  every  policy  holder  of  a  $10,000 
ordinary  whole-life  policy  could  save  about  $20.00  a  year  on  his  premiums 
if  tuberculosis  and  typhoid  fever  were  eliminated.  Tuberculosis  alone 
causes  a  loss  to  such  a  policy  holder  of  from  $16.70  at  age  20  to  $17.70  at 
age  60.  At  age  20,  with  the  present  high  death  rate  from  tuberculosis, 
this  one  disease  alone  shortens  the  complete  expectation  of  life  by  two 
years  and  158  days.  While  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  seems  to  be 
declining,  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis  says  that  the  combined  effort  of  every  man,  woman  and  child 
is  necessary  to  bring  about  a  radical  reduction  in  life  insurance  rates  such 
as  Professor  Glover  has  indicated. 

COMPARATIVE  TUBERCULOSIS  RATES. 

While  tlie  tuberculosis  death  rate  is  falling  rapidly  in  every  civilized 
country,  due  largely  to  vigorous  campaigns  against  tuberculosis,  recent 
figures  given  out  by  the  International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis  at  Rome 
-how  that  from  one-tenth  to  one-fourth  of  the  total  mortality  of  Europe  is 
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caused  by  this  disease.  The  approximate  number  of  deaths  in  each  million 
population  from  tuberculosis  in  certain  countries  is  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Russia — 4,000. 

Austria-Hungary — 3.500. 

France — 3,000. 

Germany — 2,200. 

Holland — 1,900. 

Italv — 1,800. 

Scotland — 1,700. 

United  States — 1,600. 

England — 1,400. 

The  United  States  death  rate  is  for  only  a  little  more  than  one-half 
the  population  or  for  the  registration  area,  and  is  not  strictly  comparable 
with  the  others. 

COST  OF  SANATORIUM  TREATMENT. 

According  to  figures  contained  in  the  annual  report  of  Dr.  H.  L. 
Barnes,  Superintendent  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Sanatorium,  the  earn- 
ings of  the  ex-patients  of  that  institution  during  the  year  1911  would 
amount  to  over  $266,000.  This  is  a  sum  three  times  as  large  as  that  spent 
each  year  for  maintenance  of  the  institution,  including  four  per  cent,  inter- 
est and  depreciation  charges. 

The  actual  earnings  in  1911  of  170  ex-patients  were  obtained  by  Dr. 
Barnes.  These  ranged  from  S2.00  to  $31.00  per  week,  the  total  earnings 
for  the  year  amounting  to  $102,752.  On  this  basis.  Dr.  Barnes  computes 
the  figures  above  given.  He  says  however,  "While  institutions  for  the 
cure  of  tuberculosis  are  good  investments,  there  is  good  reason  for  think- 
ing that  institutions  for  the  isolation  of  far-advanced  cases  would  be  still 
better  investments." 

Out  of  a  total  of  46,450  hospital  days'  treatment  given,  311.147.  or 
eighty-four  per  cent.,  were  free,  the  treatment  costing  the  -tare  on  an  aver- 
age $200  per  patient.  Out  of  188  free  case-  investigated,  fifty-six  had  no 
families  and  no  income  on  admission  to  the  sanatorium.  (Hit  of  132 
patients  having  homes,  the  number  in  the  family  averaged  ^.2  and  the 
average  family  earnings  were  $5.46.  In  fifty-nine  case-  the  families  had 
no  income,  and  in  only  five  cases  were  there  any  savings,  none  oi  which 
amounted  to  as  much  as  $100. 


The  Fat  Woman's  Ring. 

The  woman  showed  a  fat  linger  in  whose  folds  of  flesh  \va-  imbedded 
a  plain  gold  ring. 

"How  much  can  I  get  on  this  ring?"  she  asked  the  pawnbroker. 

"I  can't  tell  until  you  take  it  oft"  so  I  can  weigh  it,"  he  said. 

She  tugged  at  the  ring.     It  wouldn't  ^  u.^  off. 

"Can't  you  get  it  off  for  me?"  she  asked. 

The  pawnbroker  threaded  a  needle  with  strong  linen  thread,  soaped 
the  needle  and  slipped  it  head  first  under  the  ring  toward  the  hand.  Then 
he  wound  the  long  end  of  the  thread  lightly  and  evenly  around  the  finger 
almost  to  the  nail.  That  dene,  he  took  the  needle  and  unwound  the  thread 
from  the  base  of  the  fing-er  out,  and  as  he  unwound  the  ring  slipped  off. 
He  weighed  the  ring. 

"Two  dollars,"  he  said. 

"That  won't  do  me  any  good,"  said  the  woman.  "I  can  get  S3  any 
place  else." 

He  returned  the  ring. 

"She  didn't  really  want  to  pawn  it,"  he  said.  "She  just  wanted  some- 
body to  take  the  ring  off.  A  jeweler  would  have  done  it  the  same  way, 
but  he  would  have  charged  something." — Xew  York  Sun. 


CHRISTIANITY. 

Never  has  the  moral  content  of  Christianity  been  accepted  as  widely 
as  now.  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  greater  in  some  ways  than  we. 
deemed  slavery  necessary  to  the  existence  of  an  intellectual  class.  Labor 
with  the  hands  for  hire  they  held  contemptible.  Hatred  between  nations 
they  thought  inevitable.  Respect  for  labor  has  come,  and  progress  in 
industry  means  that  the  carpenter  of  today  has  a  broader  education  than 
the  feudal  Baron,  and  a  better  understanding.  War,  once  the  rule,  is 
looked  upon  more  every  year  as  an  out-of-date  absurdity.  If  the  heart 
of  the  Gospel  is  the  substitution  of  friendliness  for  hostility,  then  the 
day  of  realization  approaches — Collier's. 
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TEMERITY  THAT  SUCCEEDED. 

Temerity  sometimes  succeeds,  as  well  as  candor,  in  landing  the  first 
job. 

It  was  into  a  Providence  (  R.  T.)  wholesale  hou>e  that  a  boy  of  about 
13  cr  14  walked  one  day  and  asked,  in  a  bright,  cheery  voice,  of  the 
manager : 

"nave  you  got  a  job  for  me,  sir?" 

Just  then  some  one  walked  up  to  the  manager,  and  shoved  a  paper 
under  his  nose. 

"Take  a  seat,  boy,"  he  said,  "and  I'll  see  you  in  about  half  an  hour, 
when  I'm  through  with  this  " 

"Beg  your  pardon,"  was  the  reply,  "but  my  time  is  valuable.  I'll 
wait  if  you  think  there's  a  chance  that  you'll  employ  me,  but  if  you  don't 
want  a  boy,  please  tell  me  and  I'll  look  somewhere  else." 

The  manager  was  nonplused  for  a  moment;  then,  laughing  heartily, 
he  called  to  one  of  his  assistants: 

"Here,  Bond,  take  this  young  man  and  start  him  at  work.  And 
don't  waste  any  time  about  it,  please — his  time  is  valuable." 


There  is  nothing  wrong  in  dancing.     People  usually  do  more  harm 
with  their  tongues  than  with  their  toes. 

Pleasure  may  come  of  illusion,  but  happiness  can     only     come     of 
reality. 

Safe  is  he  wdio  serves  a  srcod  conscience. 


Writing  a   Letter  To   Mother 


From  the  Editor's  Chair, 


"The  skies  have  cleared."  Thanks,  meteorologist  of  Gabriels,  for 
that  word.  The  cold  and  wet  blanket  of  the  clouds  has  been  rolled  up. 
The  sun  comes  out  to  view  his  domain,  and  the  skies  have  cleared. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  current  number  of  Forest  Leaves  is  one  of 
tenderness.  Not  of  sadness.  Those  clouds  that  dripped  through  long  days 
and  nights  expressed  no  rhythm  of  despair;  the  steady  current  was  the 
overwhelming  of  famine  and  the  refreshment  of  exhaustion.  And  the 
skies  cleared,  and  he  who  looked  back  saw  that  the  affliction,  which 
was  for  the  moment,  had  worked  out  an  exceeding  weight  of  glory  in  the 
wealth  of  sky  and  air  and  in  the  treasuries  of  the  earth 

What  reader  would  willingly  have  omitted  any  chapter  of  this 
autumnal  issue  of  our  magazine  ?  Somehow  we  knew  that  it  would  alwavs 
come  out  right  in  the  end.  The  charming  story  of  the  ball  of  yarn 
seemed  to  be  unwinding  itself  to  the  hopelessness  of  a  crumpled  bit  of 
paper,  but  it  had  been  knitting  a  Christmas  stocking.  Trixie  got  a  transfer 
from  the  dog-pound  wagon  to  the  white  car  of  nobility.  The  journey  at 
sunset  to  the  compassionate  shrine  of  Our  Lady  returned  as  the  chorus  of 
a  jubilant  hope.  Jesukin  in  the  little  cell  became  the  High  King  Confest. 
The  struggling  clerk  grew  to  the  David  McClure  of  princely  brain  and 
bountiful  hand.  The  skies  cleared,  and  the  kind  face  of  Bishop  Gabriels 
beams  from  the  opening  page  through  all  the  Forest  Leaves  to  the  humble 
yet  faithful  chair  of  the  editor. 

So  shall  it  be  till  all  uthe  shadows  flee  away." 
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We  carry  a  Fine  Line  of 

LADIES'  COATS,  SUITS  AND  DRESSES 

Our  Fur  Department  is  one  of  our  specialties.      In  it  you  will  find  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  collections  of  Fur  Garments  in  Northern  New  York. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  ON  GROCERIES 

The  F.  W.  Lawrence  Co. 
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The  following  are  using  the  1900  electric  washer.  St.  Francis  Hospital 
Glen  Oak,  Peoria;  St.  Patrick's  School,  510  Hohnson,  Peoria;  Sacred  Heart 
Academy,  412  N.  Madison,  Peoria;  St.  Margaret's  Convent,  17  Louisburg  Sq. , 
Boston;  St.  George  School,  Newport,  R.  I.,  Visitation  Convent  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Syracuse,  N  Y.;  The  Academy  of  the  Holy 
Name,  Home,  N.  Y.;  School  Sisters  Notre  Dame,  221  W.  22nd  Place, 
Chicago;   Sisters  of  Christian  Charity,   St.  Augustine  School,  St.   Louis,  Mo. 
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year,  beginning  about  the  middleof  Sep- 
tember and  continuing  for  forty  weeks, 
until  the  close  of  school  in  June. 
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Single  Subscriptions,  $1    a  Year 

Clubs  of  ten  or  more  receive  special 
and  large  discounts.  Write  for  club 
rates;  state  number  of  copies  required 
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INN 

PINE  &  CORBETT,  Props. 

Prescription  Work 

The  Leading  Hotel   in    Town. 
Open  all  the  Year.     75  Rooms, 
30  with   Private  Baths.      Rates 
$2.50     per      Day      and       Up. 
Weekly   Rates,    Booklet,    etc., 
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The  Arrowhead  Hotel  Company 

PRESENTS  IN  ITS  TWO  HOSTELRIES 

The  Arrowhead  Hotel  and  Inlet  Inn 


The  Latter  Run  as  an  Annex 
The  Ideal  Refuge  to  an  Ideal  Resort 


Equipped  with  accommodations  for  175  persons 
the  two  hotels  furnish  all  that  can  be  desired  by 
the  most  fastidious.  The  rooms  are  of  good  size 
and  have  been  freshly  furnished  with  the  conven- 
iences of  home  comfort.  Several  suites  are  sup 
plied  with  private  bath  and  modern  plumbing  and 
in  addition  a  large  number  of  rooms  are  supplied 
with  hot  and  cold  water.  The  lighting  is  by  acety- 
lene gas,  furnished  by  the  Company's  own  plant. 
The  water  is  pure  and  abundant  coming  from  a 
spring  on  the  mountainside  one  and  one-half 
miles  distant  from  the  hotel.  Sanitary  conven- 
iences are  ample  and  perfect  in  appointments. 
Electric  call  bells  in  every  room.  There  are  three 
mails  daily  and  telegraph,  and  long  distant  tele- 
phone in  the  office.  The  whole  is  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  O'Hara,  skillful  in 
the  hotel  business  and  a  host  who  has  the  faculty 
of  making  one  feel  at  home.  Further  informa- 
tion and  any  particulars  cheerfully  given.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


The  Arrowhead  Hotel  Company 
inlet,      -------      new  york 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


"A  Unique  Summer  Home"  "In  the  Adirondacks" 

THE    ANTLERS 


In  its  construction  and  arrangement  THE  ANTLERS  is 
original.  It  is  not  a  large  hotel,  but  a  collection  of  cottages  and 
tents  arranged  about  the  beautiful  wooded  grounds  along  the 
shore  of  Raquette  Lake.  Although  separated  far  enough  apart 
to  give  the  occupants  a  very  large  measure  of  that  same  privacy 
which  they  enjoy  in  their  own  homes,  the  cottages  are  located 
within  convenient  access  of  the  main  building  and  the  dining 
hall  and  also  to  the  casino  at  the  water's  edge.  The  proprietor, 
who  has  conducted  The  Antlers  for  twenty-six  years,  is  the 
pioneer  builder  of  the  first  "cottage  hotel"  system  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks, and  guests  at  The  Antlers  find  the  arrangement  espec- 
ially advantageous  and  pleasant.     Open  from  June  1  to  Oct.  1. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  table  provided  at  The 
Antlers.  A  large  garden  supplies  fresh  vegetables,  and  no 
canned  vegetables  of  any  kind  are  used.  Fresh  milk  is 
abundant.  There  is  also  in  connection  with  the  house  a  large 
poultry  plant  which  supplies  fresh  eggs  and  chickens  for  the 
table.  Fresh  trout  and  venison  are  served  daily  in  season. 
None  but  the  best  of  chefs  are  employed  and  the  service  is  in 
keeping.    Daily  mails,  telegraph  and  telephone  offices. 

Terms :  $4.00  per  day;  $25.00  per  week,  one  person  in  room; 
$42.00  per  week,  two  persons  in  room;  table  board  only,  $17.50 
per  week.     References  are  required  and  given. 

New  York  City  Office :  Town  and  Country,  389  Fifth  Ave. 


Booklets  may  be  obtained  at  Bertha  Ruffner's 
Resort  Bureau,   1122    Broadway,    New  York 


C.  H.  BENNETT,  Proprietor 
Raquette  Lake,  -  -  New  York   § 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


In  tbe  afcironfcacfes  ©pen  /IDap  1st  to  1Ro\>,  1st 


Eagle  JSas  Ifootel 


£.  H.  fl>reeton  Eagle  Bap,  VI.  H>. 


dfitst  National  Bank 


GEORGE  T.  MURDOCK,   President 
JAMES  H.  ALLEN,  Vice-President         F.  S.  ATWELL,  Cashier 


port  t>enr?,  1R.  Ji). 


Gbe   Moot) 

THE  WOOD  is  a  modern,  up-to-date,  all-year-round  hotel,  heated  by- 
steam,  provided  with  electric  lights  and  electric  bells  throughout,  and 
is  the  best  equipped  house  in  this  section  of  the  Adirondacks.  The 
rooms,  all  newly  furnished,  are  large,  light  and  airy.  There  are  bath 
rooms,  with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  through- 
out are  thoroughly  modern.  In  fact  The  Wood  provides  every  modern 
convenience  and  is  comfortable  and  home-like.  The  hotel  provides  accom- 
modations for  125  guests.  The  table  is  at  all  times  excellent  and  is  sup- 
plied with  fresh  vegetables,  milk  and  cream  from  the  hotel  farm.  The 
Proprietor,  P.  C.  Wood,  is  one  of  the  best-known  hotel  men  in  the  Adiron- 
dack region,  and  is  well  qualified  by  experience  to  look  after  the  welfare 
of  his  guests.  This  is  the  best  pledge  that  might  be  given  patrons  that 
they  will  be  satisfied  and  everything  will  be  done  to  make  their  stay  at 
The  Wood  so  enjoyable  that  they  will  come  again  and  bring  their  friends 
with  them.  TERMS— $12.00  to  $25.00  per  week;  $3.00  per  day  and  up. 
Reduced  rates  from  September  15  to  July  1. 

©n  fourth  Xafce,  ffulton  Cbain,  in.  J1X 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


DOCK    AND    COAL   COMPANY 

Flour  and  Feed,  Lumber 
Lime  and  Cement 

PLATTSBURGH,  NEW  YORK 

WELDON    &    WELDON 

MILL  FEED,  FLOUR,  GRAIN, 
HAY,  STRAW,  SALT,  SEED,  ETC. 

Office,  493  Court  Street 

Warehouses,  15  Weldon  Ave.  vn  a  TrnmiviM     ki    \/ 

2-8  Newall  St.  WATERTOWN,    N.  Y. 

The   Merchants    National   Bank 


J.  M.  WEVER,  President  H.  H.  PARMERTER.  Cashier 

R.  H.  GUIBORD,  Vice-President        J.  W.  GUIBORD,  Ass't  Cashier 


PLATTSBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ogdensbttrg    Bank 

OGDEINSBURG.  N.  Y. 

CAPITAL        ....        $100,000 
SURPLUS  ....       250,000 

DIRECTORS 

FRANK  CHAPMAN,  President  THOMAS  SPRATT,  Vice-President 

JOHN  HANNAN  GEORGE  HALL 

SAMUEL  W.  LEONARD,  Cashier 

DORSEY'S   BEST 

Is  a  pure  Unadulterated  Flour.     No  Chem- 
icals or  Bleaching  used  in  its  Manufacture 

OGDENSBDRG     ROLLER     MILLS 

OGDENSBURG, NEW   YORK 

The  City  Naiional  Bank  of  Plattsburgh 

PLATTSBURGH,  N.  Y. 


John  F.  O'Brien,  President         John  Haughran,  Vice-President  C.  E.  Inman,  Cashier 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


GEORGE  W.  KNOWLTON,  Pres  WILLIS  H.  HOWES,  Vice-Pres.  G.  S.  KNOWLTON,  Treas. 

H.  E.  HARMON,  Secy. 

KNOWLTON  BROTHERS 

(Incorporated) 

Paper    Makers 

WATERTOWN, New  York 

NILL  &  JESS  COMPANY 

Model  Bakery  and  Confectionery 

CIGAR  MANUFACTURERS  AND  TOBACCO  JOBBERS 

WATERTOWN,  ....  New  York 

CHARLEBOIS  BROTHERS 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  LUMBER,  Mill 
Work  and  Builders  Supplies,  Glass  at  Whole- 
sale and  Retail,  also  Contractors  and  Builders 

WATERTOWN,  ....  New  York 

Established  1870  Incorporated  1895 

CRANDAL,  STONE  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Carriage  Trimmings  and  Hardware 
Tubular  Bow  Sockets 

BINGHAMTON, New  York 

NATHAN  FRANK'S  SONS 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK'S  DEPARTMENT  STORE 

Five  Floors  with  "Otis"  Elevator  Service 

Everything  in  Dry  Goods  and  Clothing  for 
Men,  Women  and  Children 

46-48-50  FORD  STREET  -  -  OGDENSBURG.  N.   Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


BAILEY   MODEL   LAUNDRY 

LOREN  0.  BAILEY 

JACOB  OCHSNER 

DISTRIBUTOR 

Feigenspan's  Beer  and  Ales 

Newark  N.  J. 
41  BRIDGE  STREET  PLATTSBURG,  N.  Y. 


JOSEPH   KASSEL 


Clothing  and  Gent's  Furnishing  Goods 

ESTABLISHED  1887 

PORT  HENRY 

McMillan    pants-^/  Wool 

MADE  IN  MALONE,  N.  Y. 

The  Lawrence- Webster  Co. 

MALONE,  N.  Y. 

W.  E.   SMALLMAN  H.   Y.   SPENCER 

SMALLMAN  &  SPENCER 

Flour,  Feed  and  Lumber 

MALONE, NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


EDWARD  DEROCHIE 


Dealer    in    Anthracite    and    Bituminous   Coal 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in  Roofing,  Cement,  Salt,  Fertilizers 
OGDENSBURG,  -  NEW  YORK 

WALTER  ALLEN  BELL 

Lumber 

OGDENSBURG,  N.  Y. 
OGDENSBURG,  N.  Y. 

The  Best  cHie-cJIsk  For  It 

General  Agent  for  Northern  Hew  York  for  "LAUREL"  Flour 
V.      G.      M  O  F«  E  Y 

Wholesale  Dealer  in 

Best  Grades  of  Flour,  Grain  and  Feed 

Office,  31-33  Catherine  Street  OGDENSBURG,  N.  Y. 

HOTEL.      NORMAN 

J.  H.  NORMAN,  Proprietor 

100  Rooms -Two  to  Three  Dollars  per  Day— First-class  Sample  Rooms 

Elevator  Service  and  All  Modern  Improvements— Garage  in 

Connection— Electric  Cars  Pass  The  Door 

OGDENSBURG,  New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
ROBINSON-PEARSON  CO. 

Manufacturers     UPQ^ADE 

Patits-Shirts-Overalls 

Wholesale  Only  OGDENSBURG,  N.  Y. 


THE  CiriZENSNAIIONALBANK 

PORT  HENRY,  N.  Y. 

Capital  S50,000 
Surplus  $50,000 

B.    McROY 

Dealer  in 

Fine    Furniture 

Undertaking  a  Speciality 

PORT  HENRY,         -         -         N.  Y. 


The  Ideal  Adirondack  Summer  Resort 

Ebe  Blue  flDountatn 
Xafte  Ibouee  E  CMap„lJeTER 

rates  Blue  Mountain 


According  to  location  ot  rooms 
Special  Rates  for  the  Season 
Cottages  to  Rent  for  the  Season 


Lake, 
New  York 


Compliments  of 

Edward  T.    Stokes 
Attorney  At  Law 

Port  Henry,  N.  Y. 


JOSEPH  P.  MANGAN 


ATTORNEY    AND   COUNSELOR-AT-LAW 


204-205  Phelps  Building 


BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


MALONE  HARDWARE  CO. 


98-100  East  Main  St.,  Malone,  N.Y. 


HENRY  M.  PRIME  RcEAP?>!ftSgY 

Farming  Implements  of  all  Kinds 
WOOD,  LUMBER  and  SHINGLES 

Fence  Wire  of  all  kinds       KEESEVILLE,  N.Y. 


EDMOND  CIRCE    ™LSfE 


43  FRONT  STREET, 

KEESEVILLE,  N.Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Chapel  Connected 


Both  Telephones 


Eugene  Brown 

FUNERAL 
DIRECTOR 


27  Bridge  Street 


Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 


Glennmorc  Hotel 

ON  BIG  MOOSE  LAKE 

Address  all  Communications  to 

D.  B.  SPERRY,  M  g'r. 


Callanan  Bros. 

General  Contractors  and  Builders 

Also  Contractors  for 
Plumbing,  Heating,  Gas  Fitting,  Etc, 


KEESEVII^E, 


NEW  YORK 


Geo.  S,  Clark 


Confectionery  and  Fruits 
99  East  Main  Street.  MAI<ONE,  N.  Y. 


698 

The  Farmers  National  BanK 

OF  MALONE,  N.  Y. 

D.  W.  Lawrence,  Pres't. 

Matt.  C.  Ransom,  Vice-Pres't. 
Fred  F,  Fisk,  Cashier. 

Fred  J.  Taylor,  Ass't.  Cashier 


Andrvs-Robinson  Company 


Wholesale 
Grocers 


MALONE, 


NEW  YORK 


C.  S.  Markes 


V.  E.  Rockwell 


AGENTS 
APPERSON  JACK  RABBIT  CAR 

Elm  City  Oarage 


35  Pearl  Street 


MAI.ONTE,  N.  Y. 


C.  W.  Wilding 

DRY    GOODS    AND     NOTIONS 

Rugs  and  Linoleums-,  Indies'  Furnishing  Goods 
a  Specialty 


MAI.ONE, 


NEW  YORK 


'Herrick's  Best  or  Sunrise  for  bread, 
Primrose  for  Pastry,  are  quality  goods." 


A.  H.  Hcrrick  &  Son 


WATERTOWN, 


NEW  YORK 


R.  Prescott  &  Son 

Contractors  and   Manufacturers 

Building  Material  and 
Furniture 


KEESEYIU.E, 


NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


COLLIGAN  BROS. 

Dealers  in  Choice  Meats,  Staple  and  Fancy  Gro- 
ceries, Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Oysters,  Fish 

Local  Phone 
PORT  HENRY.  -  •  New  York 

THE  ARMOR  SILK  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  BROAD  SILKS 


Telephone  1418-J 
Cable  Address,  Armor 


58  Railroad  Ave, 


PATERSON,  N.J. 


THE  SMITH  HOUSE 

Formerly  the  Cushman 
FRED  SMITH,  Proprietor 

Rates  Opposite  County  Building 

$2.00  per  Day  and  Up  Malone,  N.  Y. 

WASHER,  QUINN  &  CLIFFORD 

PLUMBERS,  TINNERS 

Stoves,   Furnaces,  Tin,  Copper  and    Sheet  Iron 

Ware.     Estimates  on  Job  Work  Cheerfully 

Given.     Pumps  put  up  and  Repaired. 


KEESEVILLE, 


New  York 


Frank  M.  Wilson 


Charles  V.  Peters 


C.  V.  PETERS  COMPANY 

Formerly  Wilson-Root  Co..  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
CLOTHING.    FURNISHINGS,    HATS,   SHOES 

BURGER'S  FURNITURE  STORES 

R.  E.  BURGER.  Proprietor 
Everything  for  Everybody 
26-28  Water  St..  Newburgh 

407-409  Main  St..  Poughkeepsie       Liberal  Credit 
136  State  St.,  Schenectady  Low  Prices 

26  Warren  St  ,  Glens  Falls 

William  D.  Ryan  &  Co. 

Heavy  and  Shelf  Hardware,  Stoves,  Furnaces 

Tinware,  Paints.  Oils,  Varnishes,  Nails, 

Wire,  Cement  and  Lime 


Chateaugay, 


New  York 


Stevens  &  Winters 

The  store  of  Quality  The  home  of  of  Economies 


KEESEVILLE. 


id  I/ry  Good*.  Garments,  Carpets,  Wall  Paper  and  Shot 
1  your  kind  of  a  store  filled  with  your  kind  of  goods, 
Priced  at  your  kind  of  Pratt 

New  York 


G    S.  FRANKLN, 

Furniture,  High-Grade   Pianos,   New   Home 

Sewing     Machine,     China,     Silverware, 

Crockery,  Rugs,   and   House   Furnishing  Goods 

CHATEAUGAY.  N.  Y. 


J.  E.  SAWYER  &  CO. 

Carriage  and  Saddlery  Hardware,  Heavy 
Hardware,  Iron  and  Steel 


GLENS  FALLS, 


New  York 


DALY'S  CLOTHING  HOUSE 

The   Home  of  Hart,   Shaffner   &   Marks  and 

Morse  Made  Clothes  of  Refinement,  Knox 

Hats  and  Gent's  Furnishings 

D.  DALY 


Port  Henry,  N.  Y. 


SHAPEROS 

Distributers  of  Master  Craft    Clothes,    Ralston 

Shoes,  McMullen-Leavens  Shirts 

Lawson  &  Hubbard  Hats 


Monument  Square 


Glens  Falls 


DR.  P.  BOYLE  &  BRO. 

OPTOMETRISTS 

Eyrs    Examined,   Glasses  Scientifically   Fitted, 
Complete  Lens  Grinding  Plant  on  Premises 

18  Warren  St.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


A.  Croff  P.  F.  O'Connors 

A.  CROFF  &  CO. 

GKNERAL  FURNITURE  DEALERS 
66  East  Main  St.,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

WILMARTH  &  SON 

Established  i841 

Fine  and  Medium  Furniture,  Upholstering 
and  Picture  Framing 

15  and  17  Ridge  St.  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Humphrey-Hyland  Co 

Heavy  and  Shelf  Hardware.  Stoves  and  Tinware 
Hot  Water  and  Hot  Air  Furnaces  a  Speciaity 

AGENTS    FOR   THE   FAMOUS 

GLENWOOD  RANGES  AND  HEATERS 

Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 

John  T.  Huntington. 

Everything  in 

FURNITURE 


MALONE, 


NEW  YORK 


HENRY  ROUSSELLE 

Maker  of  Fine  and  Heavy  Harness 

Repairing  a  Specialty.      Blankets,  Robes,  Whips 

CHATEAUGAY.  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


C.  E.  HOLDEN,  Pres.         W.  E.  CLEARY,  Vice-Pres.         J.  H.  RILEY,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

Lake  Champlain  Transportation  Co. 


Towing  between  Waterford  and  St.  John's,  P.  Q. 
Transportation  to  and  from  all  points  in  Canada 

OFFICES  AT 

1  7  South  Street,  New  YorK  Three  Rivers,  P.  Q. 

St.  Johns,  P   Q.  Ill  Mountain  Hill,  Quebec.  P.  Q 

Head  Office,  Whitehall,  N,  Y. 


Byron  Lapham,  President  J.  M.  Coolidge,  Vice-President 

A.  W.  Sherman,  Cashier 

jfirst  IWational  JSank 

GLENS  FALLS,  N,  Y. 


THE   YORKE    SHIRT   CO. 

Salesroom,  29  Iflnton 
Square;  *  IRew  JJ)ork 

Office  and  Factory,         -        -        -         GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 
GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

J.  A.  BEATTIE,  Proprietor 
650  BROADWAY  -  -  -  TROY,  N.  Y. 

H.  R.  'Phone  726        Com.  'Phone  726 

J.    D.    SPICER    &    CO. 
Xumber  Stealers 

Office  57  River  Street  TROY,  N.  Y. 

H.  R.  Telephone,  467  Com.  Un.  Telephone  1167 

BOLTON  -  MYERS  AUTO  AND  TRUCK  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

191  River  Street  Both  'Phones  1002  TROY,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


AIRD      DON     CO. 

DEALERS  IN  WROUGHT  IRON   PIPE,   PLUMBING  AND 

STEAM  HEATING  SUPPLIES,  HEATING 

BOILERS  AND  RADIATORS 

Office  and  Warehouse,  409,  411,  413   and  415   River  Street 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


E  .H.  CRAVER 


J.  C.  COWEE 


W.  C.  BAXTER 


CRAVER,  COWEE  &  BAXTER 
Coal  Stealers 


51  River  Street 


Telephone  Connections 


Troy,  N.  Y. 


Collars  and  Cuffs 


wu 

3ARKERBRANDJ 

m 

V 

i  MADE  OF  LINEN  £\ 

\ 
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SIZES 

John  J.  Ryan,  Pres. 


James  H.  Shine,  Secy.  Joseph  J.  Murphy,  Treas. 


United  Waste  Manufacturing  Company 

Cotton,  Wool  and  Merino  Shoddies,  Cotton  Bats  and 
Wholesale  Dealers  in  Waste 


JacKson  and  River  Streets 


Troy,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Phone  717  L  Union  New  York  Office  Flatiron  Bldg. ,  Room  606,  Phone  6326  Gramercy 

JOHN    NATER    &    CO.,    inc. 

Manufacturers  of 

Laces,  Embroideries,  Trimmings  and  Novelties 
FACTORY,  S06-808  SIP  ST.         WEST  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 


RUTHERFORD    COMB    CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

COMBS  AND  HAIR  ORNAMENTS 

TELEPHONE  56  EAST  RUTHERFORD,   N.   J. 

ATTENTION! 

We  Call  Your  Attention  To  Our  Extra  Quality 

"OLD  FASHIONED"  BREW 

HYGEIA  BREWING  CO.  passaic,  n.  j. 

SCHARG     BROTHERS 

Manufacturers  of 

SILK    GOODS 

Mills  at  Carlstadt,  N.  J.,  Tel.  135-J,  Rutherford 
58-60  Greene  Street  Tel.  96  Spring  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


EUGEN  RUCKDESCHEL,  President  CHRISTIAN  BAHNSEN,  Vice  President 

OTTO  BRUCKNER,  Secy   and  Treas.  ALPHA  GARTH,  Genl.  Manager 


Passaic  Worsted  Spinning  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 


WorstediYarns,  English  System 


PASSAIC,  NEW  JERSEY 

ERNST  FR.  WIESSFLOG,  Prop.  C.  BAHNSEN,  Genl.  Mpr.  OTTO  BRUCKNER,  Supt. 


GERA     MII^I^S 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Worsted  Suitings  and  Men's  Wear  Fabrics 

SELLING  AGENTS 
O.  BAHNSEN  Sc  CO. 

80  1-2  Leonard  St.,  New  York 


PASSAIC,  NEW  JERSEY 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Robins  Conveying  Belt  Go. 


F.  S.  THORNLEY 

General  Superintendent 


Works,  Passaic,  N.  J. 
13  Park  Row,  NEW  YORK 

The  Standard  Sheet  Metal  Go. 

Manufacturers  of 

Automobile  and  Bicycle  Pumps , 

Qombination  Oil  and  Grease  Guns, 

Hardware    and   Electrical  Specialties 

JOHN  DICKENS,  Pres.  and  Mir. 

PASSAIC,  NEW  JERSEY 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Criterion  Handkerchief  Company 

T.  F.  DENNISON 

Plain  and  Fancy  Handkerchiefs,  also  Specialties  in  Silk  Linen 
and  Cotton  Goods 


61-63  Central  Avenue 


PASSAIC,  N   J. 


Telephone  1421-W 

Ac-Tin-O-Lyte  Roofing  Company 

General  Roofers 

Fireproof  Mineral  Roofing  Cements 

53  Central  Ave.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Telephone  "5138  Chelsea" 

Henbert  Silk  Co. 

SilK 
Manufacturers 

Mills,  Railroad  Avr.,  Paterson,  N.  J, 

29  W.  17th  St.,  NEW  YORK 

"Everybody's  Doing  It"  "Doing  What'' 

Buying  FORDS 

Binghamton  Ford  Saies  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

205  Water  St.,       Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


THEODORE  WINTER,  Inc. 

The  American  Swiss   Embroideries 

Specialties  for  Waists,  Dresses 

and  Underwear 

Main  office  and  Factory,  717  Dubois  Street, 

West  HoboKen,  N.  J. 

Telephone  980  Union 

New  York  Office  1133  Broadway, 
Tel.  1932  Madison 


Dobby  Cards  Jacquard  Cards 

Telephone  441 

Ihe  McLaughlin-Miller  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

PAPER     BOXES 

Seventh  and  Passaic  Sts.,  PASSAIC,  N.  J. 


Compliments 


Glens  Fails  Insurance  Company 


GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


R.  &  J.  DICK,  Ltd. 

Patentees  and  Sole  MaKers  of 

Dick*s   Original  Batata   Driving  Belts 

50  Church  Street  NEW  YORK 
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The   Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co. 

SOLE  MAKERS  OF  "CONDOR"  BELT 


TELEPHONE  570  PASSAIC 


PASSAIC,  ....  New  Jersey 


STANDARD  BLEACHERY  CO. 


(Bleaching,  Hieing  anb  jftnisbino 
Jfine  Cotton  (Soobs 


CARLTON  HILL, New  Jersey 
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S\aw4iaT4i  M3&VV  ^a^er  Co 


HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  Y, 
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William  L.   Lyall,  Treasurer  Thomas  M.  Gardner,  Secretary 


BRIGHTON     MILLS 


Manufacturers  of 


CoWow  audi  SptctaV  3  atones 


Telephones  2574—2575  Franklin 


New  York  Salesrooms:  -rj  A  £C  a  t/-»     xt     T 

87  LEONARD  STREET  rAfcSAlb,    JN.   J. 


JDVURTISEMRNT 
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THE   WALCOTT 

Thirty=first  Street  and  Filth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 

GEORGE  T.  STOCKHAM 


RICHARD  STEVENS  W.  H.  GOULD,  PALMER  CAMPBELL 

President  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.  Treas.-Secy. 


^LoboVeti  Taper  T&vVV  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Building  Lining  and  Manilla  Paper 
Capacity  50,000  pounds,  24  hours 


TELEPHONE  CALL  174  HOBOKEN 


EIGHTH  AND  ADAMS  STREETS  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 
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R.  E.  Old's  Farewell  Car 

Reo  the  Fifth— R.  E.  Old's  latest  car.  Embodies 
final  results  of  25  years'  experience.  The  crown- 
ing achievement— hence  the  Farewell  Car. 

Reo  the  Fifth  is  the  24th  model  created  by  R.  E.  Olds  in  the 
past  25  years. 

It  embodies  every  single  feature  that  makes  for  100  per  cent, 
efficiency.  The  best  that  any  man  knows  has  been  adopted 
here.  It  would  probably  be  impossible  to  build  a  car  better 
at  any  price. 

Reo  the  Fifth  has  a  center  crane-handle  control— our  own 
invention—  our  exclusive  feature. 

Gear  shifting  is  simplified— no  levers— brakes  operated  by 
foot— so  easy  of  access  from  either  side. 

Body  finish  consists  of  17  coats  -upholstery  deep,  of  hair- 
filled  genuine  leather— lamps  enameled— engine,  nickel  trim- 
med-A  STUNNING  CAR. 

Long  wheel  base — roomy  tonneau— large  wheels— car  over- 
tired—every part  better  than  many  consider  necessary. 

PRICE  ONLY  $1,055 

If  you  want  a  new  car  you  should  satisfy  yourself  as  to  the  real  cause 
underlying  this  remarkably  low  price.     Our  new  catalogue  ex- 
plains all— gives  specifications  that  end  the  argument. 

Write  now  for  this  catalogue.    It  will  be  an  inspiration 

R.  M.  Owen  &  Co. 

1759  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Top  and  Windshield  not  included  in  price.     Mohair  top,  side  curtains, 
windshield,  gas  tank  and  speedometer— all  for  $100  extra. 

30-36  Horsepower,  Wheel  base  112  inches,  Wheels  34  inches,  Demountable  Rims,  Speed 
45  miles  per  hour,  Made  with  2,  4,  and  5  passenger  bodies. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


J.  A.  Outterson,  President  B.  R.  Clark,  Treas.  and  Secy. 

L.  F.  Lehr,  Vice-President 


MALOINE    PAPER   CO. 


Manufacturers  of 


Manilla  and  Envelope  Paper 


MALONE  NEW  YORK 


ENDICOTT,  JOHNSON  &  CO. 


Hide  to  Retailer 


BETTER  SHOES  FOR  LESS  MONEY 


ENDICOTT NEW  YORK 
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E.  ROSENHEIM'S  SON 

Manufacturer  of  Infants'  and  Children's  Cloaks 
Reefers,  Etc. 

114-118  West  17th  Street,  New  York 
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Jerome  H.  Remick  &  Co. 

LARGEST  SHEET  MUSIC  PUBLISHING  HOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD 

Our  Songs  Shops  in  Every  Large  City 
Our  Music  is  sold  by  Every  Dealer  in  the  United  States 

and  Canada 

Look  for  the  name  of  Remick 

WRITE    FOR   ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE 

Jerome  H.  Remick  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


131  West  41st  Street 
New  York  City 

DETROIT 


CHICAGO 
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Established  1874 

THE  CASTLE  BRAID  CO. 

HENRY  W.  SCHLOSS,  President 

*Rva\&  ^uWows,  "Rt&i&s,  Dress  ^v\mmu\$s 

251  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW^YORK 


Factory  116-136  Troutman  St.,  Brooklyn 
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COLLWELL  LEAD  CO 

Lafayette  and  Walker  Streets 
NEW  YORK 
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All    \7^rr^taV\l*»c     *"  l^e  cooking  and  serving  of 

Mil   vegetables  whicn  cream  or  milk  1S  us,d# 

6uch  as  cauliflower,  asparagus,  mashtd  or  creamed  potatoes, 
carrots,  parsnips,  beans,  boiled  onions,  etc.,  aie  made  rich, 
delicious  and  appetizing  when  served  with  cream  sauce 
made  by  using 

BORDEN'S 

PEERLESS  BRAND 

EVAPORATED  MILK 

(Unsweetened) 

Rich  in  Cream  &  Absolutely  Pure. 

Dilute   with    water    to   anv  desired 
richness  and  use  same  as'ficsh  milk." 

Recipe  book  for  the  asking 
while  they  last- 


Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Coc 

"  Leaders  of  Quality" 
Est.  1857  New  York 


'^NELL-WRIGHT  ! 
BOSTON  -CHICAGO 


Chas.  S.  Uttell 


Theo.  W.  Day 


Geo.  Thompson 


C.  S.  LITTELL  &  CO. 
Mbolesale  2>rugQist6 


Telephone  1400-1401  Cortland 


228  Fulton  St 


New  York 
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W.  STRIGH  P.   M.  ZE1DLER 

STRIGH  &  ZEIDLER 

Manufacturers  of 

<5ranb  anb  TUprtgbt  flManos 

Factory  and  Warerooms 

Cor.  East  140th  St.  and  Robbins  Ave.  NEW  YORK 
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7TI                                                                                                                     f7^ 
250  Rooms                              Every  Room  With  Bath 

0                                                                                                                   0 
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U                                     TELEPHONE  4220  MADISON                                     U 
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Fifth  Avenue  and  27th  St.                             New  York 
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CHALMERS   KNITTING   CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


IRnltteb  XDlnberwear 


Amsterdam,  N.  Y.    New  YorK  Oliicc,  346  Broadway 


J.  CHARLES  WESCHLER  SOL  ROTHSCHILD 


WESCHLER  &  ROTHSCHILD 

Counselors  at  Law 


TITLE  INSURANCE  BUILDING 
135  Broadway  New  York  City 


ADVERTISEMEXTS 


SCANDINAVIA    BELTING    CO. 

TRANSMISSION  AND  CONVEYOR  BELTS 
AUTOMOBILE  BRAKE  LININGS 

127-129  WHITE  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


GEORGE  SUMNER,  Inc 

MANUFACTURERS  AGENT 

THE  RAYFIELD  CARBURETOR 

Telephone  Columbus   10223 
1841-43  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Thomas  F.  Brennan  Edmund  M.  Brennan 
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M.  BRENNAN' S  SONS 


Central  Park  West  74-75  Streets 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

NEW    YORK    AUTO    GARAGE 

The  Largest  and  only  Ground  Floor  Garage  of  its  kind  in  New  York  City 

Supplies  of  all  kinds,  First-class  Garage  Service 
JAMES  LARKIN,  M.  E. 

Formerly  Master  Mechanic  of  Cadillac  Auto  Co.,  N.  Y. 
306-308  West  65th  Street  Telephone  3070,  3071  Columbus  NEW  YORK 

Until  you  have  our  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Out-door 
Outfittings.  Our  "Adirondack"  Furs  and  Fur  Gar- 
ments are  here  in  profusion  and  are  beautifully  illus- 
trated together  with  other  special  Out-door  Outfittings 
suitable  for  wear  in  any  winter  climate. 

W.   C.    LEONARD    6c    CO. 

DEPT.  17  SARANAC  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


S.  O,  &  J.  K.  LACEY 


Architects 

414-415  Phelps  Bldg..  Binghamton,  N.  Y 
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EMIL  BEROLZHEIMER,  Pres.  LEOPOLD  ANSBACHER,  Treas. 

SAMUEL  KRAUS,  Vice-Pres.  CHARLES  S.  BRAISTED,  Secy. 


EAGLE   PENCIL  COMPANY 


* 


Manufacturers  and  Patentees  of 

EAGLE  PENCILS 

Patented  April  3d,  1860 


Office  and  Salesroom,  73  Franklin  St.    Works,  710-732  E.Hth  St.,  N.  Y.     || 


ij  Furth,  Germany;  Vienna,  Austria;  London,  Englnnd;  Paris,  France. 
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Schinasi's  Egyptain  Cigarettes 

SOLD  ALL  OVER 

Our  Leading  Brands  Are 

ROYAL  NATURAL 

Plain  or  Cork  Tips,  20  cts.  per  Box  15  els.  per  Box 

EGYPTIAN  PRETTIEST 

10  els.  per  Box 

OFFICE  AND  SALESROOMS,   32-34  W.  100th  Street 
~mo!       ~  >j    |c 1 — \o\ 
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Ani'liRTISliMENTS 
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WAKEHAM   &   MILLER 


Builders  and   General 
Contractors 


i 


TELEPHONE  CONNECTIONS 

Terminal  Building  103  Park  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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JOHN  T.  BRADY  &  CO. 

Builders  and   General 
Contractors 

Telephone  66IO,  6511,  6612  Murray  Hill 

103  Park  Avenue  New  York  City 
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ARi5\lEPAL 


Sfin/jroR\un  Gabriels 


^attatnnum  (Sabrtela.    Adtnm&arka 

In  Charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating  plain  and 
consists  of  a  broad  park  rising  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill,  "Sunrise  Mount," 
which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of  the 
range — Mount  Marcy,  White  Face,  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc.,  while  not  very  far 
away  beautiful  Lucretia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive  both  to  build  and  maintain. 
When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned,  the  Sisters  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the  best 
known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels  as  a 
reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage,  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  is  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  Institution.  Long  distance  tele- 
phone. Postoffice,  Gabriels.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office. 

ADVISORY   COMMITTEE. 

W.  Seward  Webb,  Mrs.  Seward  Webb,  Paul  Smith,  Mrs,  Levi  P.  Morton,  Mrs.  David 
McClure,  Mrs.  John  Kelly,  Mrs-  John  Duncan  Emmet,  Joseph  P.  Grace,  Mrs.  Joseph  P.Grace,  Mrs.  Morgan  J. 
O'Brien,  Thomas  B  Cotter,  W  Bourke  Cochran,  W.  E.  Kerin,  Miss  K.  G.  Broderick,  John  F.  O'Brien  Mrs.  Wm. 
F.  Sheehan,  Clarence  H.  Mackay,  !  hos  F  Conwav,  Mrs  J.  C  Agar  Mrs.  VV.  R.  Grace,  Edward  Eyre.  John  T. 
McDonough,  Miss  Annie  Leary,  H     D.    Stevens,    Mrs.    Charles  Farrelly. 

Oir  Advisory  Medical  Staff  is  Composed  of 

Dr.  Martin  Burke,  147  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York ;  Dr.  Constantine  Maguire.  120  East  64th  Street.  New  York  ; 
Dr.  Alexander  A.  Smith,  40  West  47th  Street,  New  York;  Dr.  Francis  J  Quinlan.  33  West  4Sth  Street,  New  York; 
Dr.  John  E.  Stillwell,  9  West  49th  Street  New  York ;  Dr.  Wm.  T.  McMannis.  320  West  45th  Street,  New  York:  Dr, 
S.  A.  Knopf,  16  West  95th  Street,  New  York;  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  110  West  74th  Street,  New  York;  Dr.  Henry  Fur- 
ness,  Malone,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.    Lawrence    E.    Flick,   736    Pine    Street,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

House  Physician,  H.  J.  Blankenmeyer,  M.  D.  Assistant  House  Physician,  Francis  Mahoney.  M.  D. 
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Come  With  Me  Into  the  Wilderness  and  Rest. 


WINTER,    1912-13 


Published  by  the 

SANATORIUM  GABRIELS 


GABRIELS,  N.  X. 


Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Gabriels,  N.  Y.,  as  second-class  matter. 
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Mr.  Mardifield's  Christmas  Grandson, 


WONDER  who  they  are!"  said  old  Mr.  MardifielcL 

He  was  standing  at  the  window  of  the  breakfast  room, 
looking  across   the   sunny  street  at  an   unpretending  little 


"Whom  do  you  mean,  uncle?"  asked  Clara  Barton,  who 
expected  to  be  her  granduncle's  heiress. 
"Why,  those  people  across  the  way!" 
"Oh,  common  folks,  I  dare  say.     Nobody  else  would 
live  in  that  house." 
Old  Mardifield  came  to  the  breakfast  table.     He  sighed  softly  as  he 
took  the  cup  from  Clara's  jeweled  hand. 

"Uncle,  dear,  you  are  very  silent,"  said  Clara. 

"I  was  only  thinking,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  gentleman  apologet- 
ically. 

"Onlv  thinking!"  Yes,  his  mind  had  gone  back  years  along  the 
dusty  track  of  time,  and  he  had  been  mutely  pondering  upon  what  the 
result  would  have  been  had  lie  shaped  his  course  differently  in  the  days 
that  were  gone.  He  had  had  a  son  once,  of  whom  he  had  been  proud 
and  fond,  and  if — 

"I  would  have  done  anything  for  him — anything,"  thought  Mardi- 
field, swallowing  his  coffee,  "if  he  would  only  have  been  willing  to  con- 
sult my  feelings  a  little.  But  when  he  married  that  western  girl  it  was 
like  drawing  a  gulf  between  us,  and  he  knew  it.  But  he's  dead  now,  and 
even  on  his  deathbed  he  was  too  proud  to  send  for  his  old  father." 

These  were  the  thoughts  that  were  passing  through  old  Mardifield's 
mind. 


FOREST  LEAVES. 


As  the  old  gentleman  was  returning  from  a  walk  later  in  the  cool 
sunshine  a  little  fellow  hanging  over  the  gate  accosted  him  eagerly. 

"Sir,  are  you  Santa  Clans?" 
"Not  that  I  know  of.  Why?" 
"You  are  like  the  picture  in 
my  hook."  said  the  hoy — "a  fat 
old  gentleman,  with  a  long  white 
beard  and  lots  of  parcels.  And  my 
mamma  said  Santa  Clans  wouldn't 
come  to  our  house  'cause  we  were 
so  poor.  And  I  want  a  stocking 
full  of  toys,  like  the  other  boys, 
and  a  new  sled,  and  a  pair  of 
skates,  and  I  thought  if  T  saw 
Santa  Clans  I'd  ask  him." 

Here  a  soft  voice  from  the 
window  called  "Lionel !  Lionel !" 
and  the  apparition  slipped  down 
from  the  gate  and  ran  away. 

"A  cunning  little  rogue!" 
thought  Mardifiekl.  "Santa  Clans, 
eh  ?  An  old  gentleman  with  a 
long  white  heard — ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
And  I  might  have  had  just  such 
a  chubby  rascal  of  a  grandson  as 
that  if  only — I  wonder  if  they 
would  object  to  my  adopting  him  ! 
Santa  Clans,  eh?  Well,  I  believe 
I  will  turn  Santa  Claus  for  once !" 
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Madam,  I  am  Santa  Claus 


The  stars  were  shining  out,  tiny  points  of  gold,  through  the  darkness 
of  the  Christmas  eve.  when  Mr.  Mardifiekl  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
little  cream-colored  cottage. 

"Come  in!"  a  gentle  voice  called,  and  Mardifiekl,  groping  his  way 
through  a  semilighted  hallway,  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  sweet- 
faced  woman,  in  a  pillowed  chair,  her  fingers  busied  in  some  piece  of 
knitting. 

"Madam."  said  he,  bowing  courteously,  "I  am  Santa  Clans!" 
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And  then  he  told  her  the  story  of  how  little  Lionel  had  accosted  him 
in  the  morning. 

"You  are  very  kind,  sir,"  said  the  woman  tremulously.  "We  are 
poor — so  poor,  in  fact,  that  the  barest  necessaries  of  life  are  sometimes 
beyond  our  reach — and  little  Lionel's  dream  of  Santa  Claus  must  have 
gone  unrealized  if  it  were  not  for  your  thoughtful  consideration." 

She  smiled  faintly,  with  a  motion  of  her  white,  transparent  hand 
toward  the  chimney,  but  as  Mr.  Mardified  turned  round  to  look  he  started 
as  if  smitten  by  some  sudden  blow. 

"My  God!"  he  gasped,  "whose  picture  is  that  hanging  over  the 
mantel  ?" 

"My  husband's  portrait,  sir." 

"Your  husband's !  Then,"  and  he  turned  once  more  to  face  her, 
"you  are  Charley's  wife !" 

"My  husband's  name  was  Charles  Mardifield,"  she  answered.  Little 
Lionel,  awakened  by  the  loud  voice  in  which  the  old  gentleman  had 
spoken,  sat  up  in  his  bed,  with  disheveled  curls  and  big  eyes. 

"Santa  Claus,  Santa  Claus!"  he  cried.    "Mamma.  I  knew  he'd  come!" 

"My  child,"  said  Mr.  Mardifield.  lifting  the  little  form  in  his  arms, 
"Santa  Claus  has  sent  you  a  grandfather." 


The  Soul's  Desire. 

By  Minnette  Lake  Warren. 

Far.  far  away,  in  realms  beyond  the  starlight, 

Where  shining  hosts    in  courts  celestial  dwell, 

A  stainless  soul  wandered  apart   and  lonely. 

Voiceless,  where  rcans  of  praise  exultant  swell. 

Higher,  still  higher,  through  the  vaulted  heavens. 
Nobler  and  sweeter,  rose  the  triumph  songs  ; 

Downcast  and  sad.  the  soul  in  sorrow  listened. 

Standing  alone,  without  the  ransomed  throng. 


FOREST  LEAVES. 

"Why  standest  thou   with  aspect  sad  and  troubled?" 
Spake  one  from  out  the  cloistered  choir  sublime : 

"Knowest  thou  not  that  here  abides  no  sorrow  ? 
No  echoing-  discord  from  the  halls  of  Time?" 

Then  spake  the  soul,  in  accents  low  and  plaintive: 

"These  seraphs  bright  the  joy  of  conquest  know  ; 

They  sing  their  bliss  throughout  eternal  ages, 

Their  triumphs  over  sin,  and  want,  and  woe. 

"No  songs  have  1   of  sacrifice  and  struggle, 

Of  victories  won,  or  Satan's  minions  slain  ; 

Stainless  am  I,  but  void  of  worth  and  merit; 
Untried,  untempered,  by  the  fire  of  pain." 

Grave  grew  the  shining  one,  most  grave  and  tender. 

Dost  thou,  then,  crave  the  test  of  mortal  life? 
Would 'st  thou  depart  this  realm  of  peace  unending. 

For  earth's  dark  vales,  earth's  turmoil,  gloom   and  strife? 

"Anguish  and  pain  will  meet  thee  there,  unbidden  ; 

Bliss,  everlasting,  is  thy  portion  here , 
Tempests  of  passion  and  of  stress  shall  buffet ; 

Temptation  try  thee,  grief  thy  spirit  sear. 

"Thou  shalt  know  sin  ;  shalt  stain  thy  radiant  whiteness ; 

Love  will  betray,  falsehood  thy  courage  blast ; 
Then,  when  death's  pangs  thy  mortal  life  hath  finished, 

Thou  may'st  e'en  miss  the  gates  of  bliss,  at  last!" 

Halos  of  light    the  stainless  soul  surrounded  ; 

High,  clear    and  sweet,  through  heaven    the  answer  rang 
"Give  me  the  boon    to  mortals  blest  accorded  ! 

Grant  unto  me  the  joy  the  seraphs  sang. 

"I  would  face  pain,  endure  the  pangs  of  sorrow. 

Grow  strong  through  struggle,  reap  the  fruit  of  strife  ; 
Weep  with  the  stricken,  knew  compassion's  language, 

Then,  purified,  enter  immortal  life!" 

Warning,  the  soul  leaned  toward  earth's  beckoning  vistas: 
Upward,  with  streaming  eyes,  a  woman,  mild. 

Poured  forth  an  anguished  prayer,  as  floating  downward 
The  stainless  sonl  was  born,  a  little  child. 


The  Holy  Shadow. 

By  James  J.  Walsh,  M.  D. 

HE  following  very  interesting  story  has  been  told  in  a  recent 
book  by  a  distinguished  American  educator  with  the  query 
as  to  whether  it  is  modern  or  not.  It  has  all  the  air  of  an 
old  medieval  legend  of  the  Saints.  In  its  present  form,  how- 
ever, it  might  well  have  been  written  by  a  modern  professor 
of  biology  in  a  pominent  University,  for  it  was  found 
among  his  notes.  We  publish  it  partly  because  of  its 
interest  and  parti}-  with  the  idea  of  asking  our  readers  if 
any  of  them  recall  a  legend  like  this  in  their  readings  of 
lives  of  the  Saints.  It  is  probable  that  the  germ  of  it  at  least  exists  among 
the  Golden  Legends,  as  they  were  called,  of  the  medieval  time,  so  many  of 
which  were  collected  together  for  edification  and  for  interesting  reading 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  no  matter 
when  it  was  written  it  has  a  certain  enduring  appeal  that  would  make  it 
popular  at  any  time  in  the  world's  history  when  men  thought  of  doing 
good  to  others,  forgetful  of  themselves.  The  most  popular  definition  for  a 
Saint  after  all,  though  not  always  expressed  in  word,  has  ever  been  the 
one  that  in  the  modern  time  also  fits  the  gentleman.  He  is  one  who  thinks 
first  of  other  people  and  only  second  of  himself. 

"Long,  long  ago  there  lived  a  saint  so  good  that  the  astonished  angels 
came  down  from  heaven  to  see  how  a  mortal  could  be  so  godly.  He 
simply  went  about  his  daily  life,  diffusing  virtue  as  the  star  diffuses  light 
and  the  flower  perfume,  without  even  being  aware  of  it.  Two  words 
summed  up  his  day :  he  gave,  he  forgave.  Yet  these  words  never  fell 
from  his  lips ;  they  were  expressed  in  his  ready  smile,  in  his  kindness, 
forbearance  and  charity. 

"The  angels  said  to  God,  'O  Lord,  grant  him  the  gift  of  miracles!' 
God  replied,  'I  consent;  ask  him  what  he  wishes.' 

"  'So  they  said  to  the  saint:  "Should  you  like  the  touch  of  your  hands 
to  heal  the  sick?'  'No,'  answered  the  saint;  'I  would  rather  God  should 
do  that.'  'Should  you  like  to  convert  guilty  souls  and  bring  back  wander- 
ing hearts  to  the  right  path?'  'No;  that  is  the  mission  of  the  angels.  I 
pray;  I  do  not  convert.'    'Should  you  like  to  become  a  model  of  patience, 
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attracting  men  by  the  lustre  of  your  virtues  and  thus  glorifying  God?' 
'No,'  replied  the  saint;  'if  men  should  be  attracted  to  me  they  would 
become  estranged  from  God.  The  Lord  has  other  means  of  glorifying 
himelf.'  'What  do  you  desire  then?'  cried  the  angels.  'What  can  I  wish 
for?'  asked  the  saint  smiling.  'That  God  give  me  his  grace;  with  that 
shall  I  not  have  everything?" 

"But  the  angels  insisted :  'You  must  ask  for  a  miracle,  or  one  will  be 
forced  upon  you.'  'Very  well,'  said  the  saint,  'that  I  may  do  a  great  deal 
of  good  without  ever  knowing  it  V 

"The  angels  were  greatly  perplexed.  They  took  counsel  together 
and  resolved  upon  this  plan.  Every  time  the  saint's  shadow  should  fall 
behind  him  or  at  either  side,  so  that  he  could  not  see  it,  it  should  have  the 
power  to  cure  disease,  soothe  pain    and  comfort  sorrow. 

"And  so  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  saint  walked  along,  his  shadow, 
thrown  on  the  ground  on  either  side  or  behind  him,  made  arid  paths 
green,  caused  withered  plants  to  bloom,  gave  clear  water  to  dried  up 
brooks,  fresh  color  to  pale  little  children    and  joy  to  unhappy  mothers. 

"But  the  saint  simply  went  about  his  daily  life,  diffusing  virtue  as 
the  star  diffuses  light  and  the  flower  perfume,  without  even  being  aware 
of  it.  And  the  people,  respecting  his  humility,  followed  him  silently, 
never  speaking  to  him  about  his  miracles.  Little  by  little,  they  even  came 
to  forget  his  name,  and  called  him  only  'The  Holy  Shadow'." 


STUDY  the  faces  of  the  crowds  in  the  streets  of  a  great  city,  and 
thou  shalt  understand  how  hard  and  unintelligent  is  the  life  they  lead. 

THINK  not  nor  speak  of  thyself;  do  not  repeat,  keep  to  the  subject, 
throw  thy  whole  strength  into  its  treatment,  and  thou  shalt  neither  speak 
nor  write  in  vain. 

LET  thy  joy  give  joy  to  others,  and  thy  sorrows  teach  them  courage 
and  patience. 

ONLY  what  is  long  in  making  long  endures.  The  flower  that 
blooms  in  an  hour   fades  in  a  day. 

In  the  race  of  life  endurance  is  more  important  than  speed. 

HABIT  is  the  deepest  law  of  our  nature.  It  is  a  second  nature — it  is 
our  supreme  strength  or  most  miserable  weakness. 

They  who  throw  the  spirit  of  the  greatest  love  into  their  work  are  the 
greatest  saints  and  the  greatest  teachers. 

The  wiser  and  stronger  we  grow  the  more  we  feel  how  indispensable 
and  helpful  is  solitude. 

— Spalding. 


A  Snow-Storm. 

By  John  Burroughs. 

HAT  is  a  striking  line  with  which  Emerson  opens  his  beauti- 
ful poem  of  the  Snow  Storm : — 

"Announced  by  all  the  trumpets  of  the  sky, 
Arrives  the  snow,  and,  driving  o'er  the  fields, 
Seems  nowhere  to  alight." 
One  seems  to  see  the  clouds  puffing  their  cheeks  as  they 
sound  the  charge  of  their  white  legions.     But  the  line  is 
more  accurately  descriptive  of  a  rainstorm,  as,  in  both  sum- 
mer and  winter,  rain  is  usually  preceded  by  wind.     Homer, 
describing  a  snow-storm  in  his  time,  says  : — 

"The  winds  are  lulled." 
The  preparations  of  a  snow-storm  are,  as  a  rule,  gentle  and  quiet ;  a  marked 
hush  pervades  both  the  earth  and  the  sky.  The  movements  of  the  celestial 
forces  are  muffled,  as  if  ihe  snow  already  paved  the  way  of  their  coming. 
There  is  no  uproar,  no  clashing  of  arms,  no  blowing  of  wind  trumpets. 
These  soft,  feathery,  exquisite  crystals  are  formed  as  if  in  the  silence  and 
privacy  of  the  inner  cloud-chambers.  Rude  winds  would  break  the  spell 
and  mar  the  process.  The  clouds  are  smoother,  and  slower  in  their  move- 
ments, with  less  definite  outlines,  than  those  which  bring  rain.  In  fact, 
everything  is  prophetic  of  the  gentle  and  noiseless  meteor  that  is  approach- 
ing, and  of  the  stillness  that  is  to  succeed  it,  when  ''all  the  batteries  of 
sound  are  spiked,"  as  Lowell  says,  and  "'we  see  the  movements  of  life  as  a 
deaf  man  sees  it. — a  mere  wraith  of  the  clamorous  existence  that  inflicts 
itself  on  our  ears  when  the  ground  is  bare."  After  the  storm  is  fairly 
launched,  the  winds  not  infrequently  awake,  and,  seeing  their  opportunity, 
pipe  the  flakes  a  lively  dance.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  typical,  fullborn 
midwinter  storm  that  comes  to  us  from  the  North  or  X.  N.  E.,  and  that 
piles  the  landscape  knee-deep  with  snow.  Such  a  storm  once  came  to  us 
the  last  day  of  January, — the  master-storm  of  the  winter.  Previous  to 
that  date  we  had  had  but  light  snow.  The  spruces  had  been  able  to  catch 
it  all  upon  their  arms,  and  keep  a  circle  of  bare  ground  beneath  them  where 
the  birds  scratched.  But  the  day  following  this  fall  they  stood  with  their 
lower  branches  completely  buried.  If  the  Old  Man  of  the  North  had  but 
sent  us  his  couriers  and  errand-boys  before,  the  old  graybeard  appeared 
himself  at  our  doors  on  this  occasion,  and  we  were  all  his  subjects.  His 
flag  was  upon  every  tree  and  roof,  his  seal  upon  every  door  and  window, 
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and  his  embargo  upon  every  path  and  highway.  He  slipped  down  upon 
us,  too,  under  the  cover  of  such  a  bright,  seraphic  day, — a  day  that  dis- 
armed suspicion  with  all  but  the  wise  ones,  a  day  without  a  cloud  or  a 
film,  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  west,  a  dry,  bracing  air,  a  blazing  sun  that 
brought  out  the  bare  ground  under  the  lee  of  the  fences  and  farm-build- 
ings, and  at  night  a  spotless  moon  near  her  full.  The  next  morning  the 
sky  reddened  in  the  east,  then  became  gray,  heavy  and  silent.  A  seam- 
less cloud  covered  it.  The  smoke  from  the  chimneys  went  up  with  a 
barely  perceptible  slant  toward  the  north.  In  the  forenoon  the  cedar- 
birds,  purple  finches,  yellowbirds,  nuthatches,  bluebirds,  were  in  flocks 
or  in  couples  and  trios  about  the  trees,  more  or  less  noisy  and  loquacious. 
About  noon  a  thin,  white  veil  began  to  blur  the  distant  southern  mountains. 
It  was  like  a  white  dream  slowly  descending  upon  them.  The  first  flake  or 
flakelet  that  reached  me  was  a  mere  white  speck  that  came  idly  circling 
and  eddying  to  the  ground.  I  could  not  see  it  after  it  alighted.  It  might 
have  been  a  scale  from  the  feather  of  some  passing  bird,  or  a  larger  mote 
in  the  air  that  the  stillness  was  allowing  to  settle.  Yet  it  was  the  alto- 
gether inaudible  and  infinitesimal  trumpeter  that  announced  the  coming 
storm,  the  grain  of  sand  that  heralded  the  desert.  Presently  another  fell, 
then  another ;  the  white  mist  was  creeping  up  the  river  valley.  How 
slowly  and  loiteringly  it  came,  and  how  microscopic  its  first  sittings ! 

This  mill  is  bolting  its  flour  very  fine,  you  think.  But  wait  a  little ; 
it  gets  coarser  by  and  by ;  you  begin  to  see  the  flakes ;  they  increase 
in  numbers  and  in  size,  and  before  one  o'clock  it  is  snowing  steadily.  The 
flakes  come  straight  down,  but  in  a  half -hour  they  have  a  marked  slant 
toward  the  north ;  the  wind  is  taking  a  hand  in  the  game.  By  mid-after- 
noon the  storm  is  coming  in  regular  pulsebeats  or  in  vertical  waves.  The 
wind  is  not  strong,  but  seems  steady;  the  pines  hum.  yet  there  is  a  sort 
of  rhythmic  throb  in  the  meteor  ;  the  air  toward  the  wind  looks  ribbed 
with  steady-moving,  vertical  waves  of  snow.  The  impulses  travel  along 
like  undulations  in  a  vast  suspended  white  curtain,  imparted  by  some  invis- 
ible hand  there  in  the  northeast.  As  the  day  declines  the  storm  waxes, 
the  wind  increases,  the  snow-fall  thickens,  and 

"the  housemates  sit 

Around  the  radiant  fireplace,  inclosed 

In  a  tumultuous  privacy  of  storm," 
a  privacy  which  you  feel  outside  as  well  as  in.  Out-of-doors  you  seem  in 
a  vast  tent  of  snow;  the  distance  is  shut  out,  nearby  objects  are  hidden; 
there  are  white  curtains  above  you  and  white  screens  about  you,  and  you 
feel  housed  and  secluded  in  storm.  Your  friend  leaves  your  door,  and  he 
is  wrapped  away  in  white  obscurity,  caught  up  in  a  cloud,  and  his  foot- 
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steps  are  obliterated.  Travelers  meet  on  the  road,  and  do  not  see  or  hear 
each  other  till  they  are  face  to  face.  The  passing  train,  half  a  mile  away, 
gives  forth  a  mere  wraith  of  sound.  Its  whistle  is  deadened  as  in  a  dense 
wood. 

Still  the  storm  rose.  At  five  o'clock  I  went  forth  to  face  it  in  a  two- 
mile  walk.  It  w7as  exhilarating  in  the  extreme.  The  snow  was  lighter 
than  chaff.  It  had  been  dried  in  the  Arctic  ovens  to  the  last  degree.  The 
foot  sped  through  it  without  hindrance.  I  fancied  the  grouse  and  quails 
quietly  sitting  down  in  the  open  places,  and  letting  it  drift  over  them. 
With  head  under  wing,  and  wing  snugly  folded,  they  would  be  softly  and 
tenderly  buried  in  a  few  moments.  The  mice  and  squirrels  were  in  their 
dens,  but  I  fancied  the  fox  asleep  upon  some  rock  or  log  and  allowing  the 
flakes  to  cover  him.  The  hare  in  her  form,  too,  was  being  warmly 
sepulchred  with  the  rest.  I  thought  of  the  young  cattle  and  the  sheep 
huddled  together  on  the  lee  side  of  a  haystack  in  some  remote  field,  all 
enveloped  in  mantles  of  white. 

"I  thought  me  on  the  ourie  cattle, 
Or  silly  sheep,  wha  bide  this  brattle 

O'  wintry  w7ar, 
Or  thro'  the  drift,  deep-lairing  sprattle, 

Beneath  a  scaur. 
"Ilk  happing  bird,  wee  helpless  thing, 
That  in  the  merry  months  o'  spring 
Delighted  me  to  hear  thee  sing, 

What  comes  o'  thee  ? 
Where  wilt  thou  cowr'r  thy  cluttering  wing, 

And  close  thy  ee?" 

As  I  passed  the  creek  I  noticed  the  white,  woolly  masses  that  filled  the 
water.  It  was  as  if  somebody  upstream  had  been  washing  his  sheep  and 
the  water  had  carried  away  all  the  wool,  and  I  thought  of  the  Psalmist's 
phrase,  "He  giveth  snow  like  wool."  On  the  river  a  heavy  fall  of  snow 
simulates  a  thin  layer  of  cotton  batting.  The  tide  drifts  it  along,  and, 
where  it  meets  with  an  obstruction  alongshore,  it  folds  up  and  becomes 
wrinkled  or  convoluted  like  a  fabric,  or  like  cotton  sheeting.  Attempt  to 
row  a  boat  through  it,  and  it  seems  indeed  like  cotton  or  wool,  every  fibre 
of  which  resists  your  progress. 
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As  the  sun  went  down  and  darkness  fell,  the  storm  impulse  reached 
its  full.  It  became  a  wild  conflagration  of  wind  and  snow  ;  the  world  was 
wrapt  in  frost  flame  ;  it  enveloped  one,  and  penetrated  his  lungs  and  caught 
awav  his  breath  like  a  blast  from  a  burning  city.  How  it  whipped  around 
and  under  every  cover  and  searched  out  every  crack  and  crevice,  sifting 
under  the  shingles  in  the  attic,  darting  its  white  tongue  under  the  kitchen 


'The  tide  drifts  it  along. 


door,  puffing  its  breath  down  the  chimney,  roaring  through  the  woods, 
stalking  like  a  sheeted  ghost  across  the  hills,  bending  in  white  and  ever- 
changing  forms  above  the  fences,  sweeping  across  the  plains,  whirling 
in  eddies  behind  the  buildings,  or  leaping  spitefully  up  their  walls, — in 
'short,  taking  the  world  entirely  to  itself,  and  giving  a  loose  rein  to  its 
desire. 
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But  in  the  morning,  behold  !  the  world  was  not  consumed;  it  was  not 
the  besom  of  destruction,  after  all,  but  the  gentle  hand  of  mercy.  How 
deeply  and  warmly  and  spotlessly  Earth's  nakedness  is  clothed !— the 
"wool"  of  the  Psalmist  nearly  two  feet  deep.  And  as  far  as  warmth  and 
protection  are  concerned,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  virtue  of  wool  in  such 
a  snow-fall.  How  it  protects  the  grass,  the  plants,  the  roots  of  the  tr 
and  the  worms,  insects  and  smaller  animals  in  the  ground!  It  is 
veritable  fleece,  beneath  which  the  shivering  earth  (  "the  frozen  hills 
ached  with  pain,"  says  one  of  our  young  poets)  is  restored  to  warmth. 
When  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  at  zero,  the  thermometer,  placed  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground  beneath  a  foot  and  a  half  of  snow,  would  probably 
indicate  but  a  few  degrees  below  freezing;  the  snow  is  rendered  such  a 
perfect  non-conductor  of  heat  mainly  by  reason  of  the  quantity  of  air  that 
is  caught  and  retained  between  the  crystals.  Then  how,  like  a  fleece  of 
wool,  it  rounds  and  fills  out  the  landscape,  and  makes  the  leanest  and  most 
angular  field  look  smooth  ! 

The  day  dawned,  and  continued  as  innocent  and  fair  as  the  dav  which 
had  preceded, — two  mountain-peaks  of  sky  and  sun,  with  their  valley  of 
cloud  and  snow  between.  Walk  to  the  nearest  spring  run  on  such  a  morn- 
ing, and  you  can  see  the  Colorado  valley  and  the  great  canons  of  the  West 
in  miniature,  carved  in  alabaster,  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  of  snow  lie 
these  chasms ;  the  vertical  walls,  the  bold  headlands,  the  turrets  and  spires 
and  obelisks,  the  rounded  and  towering  capes,  the  carved  and  buttressed 
precipices,  the  branch  valleys  and  canons,  and  the  winding  and  tortuous 
course  of  the  main  channel  are  all  here, — all  that  the  Yosemite  or  Yellow- 
stone have  to  show,  except  the  terraces  and  the  cascades.  Sometimes  my 
canon  is  bridged,  and  ones  fancy  runs  nimbly  across  a  vast  arch  of  Parian 
marble,  and  that  makes  up  for  the  falls  and  the  terraces.  Where  the 
ground  is  marshy,  I  come  upon  a  pretty  and  vivid  illustration  of  what  I 
have  read  and  been  told  of  the  Florida  formation.  This  white  and  brittle 
limestone  is  undermined  by  water.  Here  are  the  dimples  and  depressions, 
the  sinks  and  the  wells,  the  springs  and  the  lakes.  Some  places  a  mouse 
might  break  through  the  surface  and  reveal  the  water  far  beneath.  (Tx 
the  snow  gives  way  of  its  own  weight,  and  you  have  a  minute  Florida  well, 
with  the  truncated  cone-shape  and  all.  The  arched  and  subterranean  po 
and  passages  are  there  likewise. 

But  there  is  a  more  beautiful  and  fundamental  geology  than  this  in 
the  snow-storm:  we  are  admitted  into  Nature's  oldest  laboratory,  and  see 


How  deeply  and  warmly  and  spotlessly  earth's  nakedness  is  clothed  !  " 
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the  working  of  the  law  by  which  the  foundations  of  the  material  universe 
were  laid, — the  law  or  mystery  of  crystallization.  The  earth  is  built  upon 
crystals ;  the  granite  rock  is  only  a  denser  and  more  compact  snow,  or  a 
kind  of  ice  that  was  vapor  once  and  may  be  vapor  again.  "Every  stone 
is  nothing  else  but  a  congealed  lump  of  frozen  earth,"  says  Plutarch.  By 
cold  and  pressure  air  can  be  liquefied,  perhaps  solidified.  A  little  more 
time,  a  little  more  heat,  and  the  hills  are  but  April  snow-banks.  Nature 
has  but  two  forms,  the  cell  and  the  crystal, — the  crystal  first,  the  cell  last. 
All  organic  nature  is  built  up  of  the  cell ;  all  inorganic,  of  the  crystal.  Cell 
upon  cell  rises  the  vegetable,  rises  the  animal ;  crystal  wedded  to  and  com- 
pacted with  crystal  stretches  the  earth  beneath  them.  See  in  the  falling 
snow  the  old  cooling  and  precipitation,  and  the  shooting,  radiating  forms 
that  are  the  architects  of  planet  and  globe. 

We  love  the  sight  of  the  brown  and  ruddy  earth  ;  it  is  the  color  of 
life,  while  a  snow-covered  plain  is  the  face  of  death ;  yet  snow  is  but  the 
mask  of  the  life-giving  rain  ;  it.  too,  is  the  friend  of  man, — the  tender, 
sculpturesque,  immaculate,  warming,  fertilizing  snow. 

The  contention  of  the  Socialists  that  their  creed  furnishes  a  substitute 
for  religion,  and  for  morals  as  taught  by  religion,  in  its  abiding  effect  upon 
the  people  is  disproved  by  a  series  of  statistical  figures  which  we  find  in 
the  New  York  Sunday  Sun.  They  show  that  criminality  in  Germany  has 
increased  in  rapid  ratio  with  the  spread  of  Socialism.  In  Prussia,  where 
the  Socialist  vote  increased  from  7  per  cent,  in  1884  to  26  per  cent,  in 
1907,  criminality  increased  from  1,023  per  100,000  population,  to  1.215.  In 
Berlin,  where  there  has  been  a  Socialist  increase  of  from  34  per  cent,  to  66 
per  cent,  in  the  same  period,  criminality  has  increased  from  1,216  to  1,522. 
In  the  Rhine  Province  the  Socialist  increase  from  7  per  cent,  to  20  per 
cent,  has  been  accompanied  by  a  growth  in  crime  from  673  to  1,270.  In 
Bremen,  where  the  Socialist  vote  rose  from  23  per  cent,  of  the  total  popu- 
lation to  51  per  cent.,  criminality  jumped  in  the  ^ame  period  from  1.295  t° 
2,101.  In  all  Germany  the  Socialist  vote  in  the  period  named  lias  increased 
29  per  cent,    and  crime  20  per  cent. 

The  statistics  quoted  show  that  instances  of  bodily  injury  inflirted 
increased  50  per  cent,  throughout  the  Empire;  while  robbery,  larcem  and 
swindling  increased  75  per  cent.,  with  a  particularly  large  growth  in  strong 
Socialist  centres  as  against  a  comparatively  small  increase  in  places 
where  religion  is  still  a  strong  factor.  And  yet  the  German  Socialists  have 
repeatedly  asserted  that  criminality  is  largely  due  to  the  illusion  and 
hypocrisy  of  religion,  and  that  it  decreases  as  Socialism  advance- ' 


Incompleteness. 

By  Adelaide  A.  Proctor. 

Nothing  resting  in  its  own  completeness 
Can  have  worth  or  beauty  ;  but  alone 

Because  it  leads  and  tends  to  further  sweetness, 
Fuller,  higher,  deeper,  than  its  own. 

Spring's  real  glory  dwells  not  in  the  meaning, 
Gracious  though  it  be,  of  her  blue  hours ; 

But  is  hidden  in  her  tender  leaning 

Toward  the  summer's  richer  wealth  of  flowers. 

Dawn  is  fair,  because  her  mists  fade  slowly 

Into  day  which  floods  the  world  with  light ; 

Twilight's  mystery  is  so  sweet  and  holy 
Just  because  it  ends  in  starry  night. 

Life  is  only  bright  when  it  proceedeth 

Toward  a  truer,  deeper      ife  above : 

Human  love  is  sweetest  when  it  leadeth 

To  a  more  divine  and  perfect  love. 

Childhood's  smiles  unconscious  graces  borrow 
From  strife  that  in  a  far-off  future  lies  ; 

And  angel  glances  veiled  now  by  life's  sorrow 
Draw  our  hearts  to  some  beloved  eyes. 

Learn  the  mystery  of  progression  duly  : 

Do  not  call  each  glorious  change  decay ; 

But  know  we  only  hold  our  treasures  truly 
When  it  seems  as  if  they  passed  away. 

Nor  dare  to  blame  God's  gifts  for  incompleteness ; 

In  that  want  their  beauty  lies  ;  they  roll 
Toward  some  infinite  depth  of  love  and  sweetness 

Bearing  onward  man's  reluctant  soul. 
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Telling  Santa  what  he  wants. 


The  Parrot  and  the  Puppies 


By  IsivA  May  Muluns. 


IK)  wants  an  old  parrot  anyway!  It  talks,  yes,  but  can't 

say  anything  only  after  somebody  else.     It  hasn't  got  any 
sense  of  its  own.     Now  a  dog  is  intelligent.     It  knows 
things  and  thinks  just  like  people,"  and  Max  grew  elo 
quent  over  canine  mental  ability. 

"I  don't  care  how  much  you  talk  about  dogs/'  said 
Maud,  his  twin  sister,  with  spirit,  "there  isn't  one  +hat 
knows  more  than  dear  old  Bunk,"  and  she  lovingly  stroked 
the  big  green  head  while  the  parrot  glared  at  Max  from 
the  corner  of  an  eye  and  said  in  an  injured  way,  "Pretty  Polly,  pretty- 
Polly, "  which  really  seemed  to  indicate  that  she  understood  something  at 
least  of  the  heated  discussion  between  the  twins.  But  she  certainly  did 
not  know  that  her  fate  was  hanging  in  the  balance. 

A  beautiful  pair  of  puppies  had  been  given  to  Max.  They  were 
pointers  and  destined  to  be  the  greatest  bird-dogs  of  their  time.  Max 
had  daily  visions  and  nightly  dreams  of  wonderful  hunts  with  the  pair,  and 
his  room  was  getting  to  be  such  a  sportsman's  den  that  Maud  was  afraid 
to  put  her  head  inside  the  door.  Great-grandfather's  old  musket  which 
was  used  in  the  war  of  1812  stood  at  the  head  of  his  bed ;  the  flint  lock  was 
out  of  order  and  it  wouldn't  shoot,  of  course,  but  it  looked  dreadfully 
formidable.  Then  there  were  powder  horns  and  pouches,  bullet  molds 
and  hunter's  belts,  vicious  riding  spurs  and  other  "scary"  things. 

The  twins,  who  had  been  together  in  everything  from  the  time  of 
their  birth,  had  come  to  a  parting  of  the  ways,  with  boy  sports  claiming 
Max  on  every  side.  Maud  shed  some  secret  tears  over  it,  but  when  with 
Max  she  had  often  grown  resentful,  till  at  last  had  come  a  real  rupture  and 
over  Bunk,  their  dear  old  parrot,  which  they  had  loved  and  enjoyed 
together  for  years. 

Max  said  he  knewr  Bunk  would  hurt  those  puppies.  Why,  she  might 
put  their  eyes  out,  and  then  how  could  they  hunt? 

Mrs.  Martin  came  in  as  she  caught  the  angry  tones,  and  quietly  heard 
the  argument  between  the  two.     Then  Max  turned  to  her: 
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"Now,  mother,  don't  you  know  Hunk  is  sure  to  hurt  the  puppies? 
She  doesn't  like  dogs  a  bit,  we  all  know,  and  if  we  have  got  to  keep  her, 
she  will  have  to  stay  in  her  cage  all  the  time— that  is  all  there  is  to  it." 

"O,  she  shan't,  shall  she.  mother."  cried  Maud,  "she  would  just  die, 
penned  up  all  the  time!" 

Mrs.  Martin  put  a  quiet,  restraining  hand  on  each  excited  child  and 
said : 

"No  one  can  tell  who  or  what  a  parrot  will  like  or  dislike;  they  are 
very  erratic  little  creatures.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  she  will  harm  the 
puppies,  Max.  We  will  take  her  out  to  the  shed  and  see.  Surely  amonsr 
us  all  we  can  protect  them  if  she  should  try  to  harm  them."  she  added  to 
pacify  Max. 

And  so  they  took  Bunk  out  to  see  the  puppies,  and  watched  with 
\arying  but  alert  interest  what  she  would  do.  She  saw  the  dogs  the  first 
thing  and  they  at  once  claimed  her  whole  attention. 

Slowly  she  sidled  up  to  them,  while  Max  held  his  breath  and  Maud 
was  equally  excited.  The  puppies  lay  still,  lor  they  were  very  little  fellows, 
but  beat  their  tiny  tails  in  good  will  on  the  floor.  Bunk  gave  some  queer 
squeaks,  but  they  only  tapped  their  tads  the  faster,  and  then  she  went 
cioser. 

Max  had  his  hand  out  to  grab  her,  but  Mrs.  Martin  held  him  back. 

Bunk  next  laid  her  neck  across  a  soft  little  head,  and  then  drawing 
back  with  a  grunt  of  satisfaction  she  strutted  aronnd  and  around  them. 
Again  she  went  close,  and  taking  the  soft  hair  lightly  in  her  bill  let  it 
slip  tenderly  through.  Over  and  over  she  did  this  with  most  evident  dis- 
play of  affection,  and  when  the  children  started  to  take  her  away  at  last 
she  scolded  and  cried  as  she  alway>  did  when  crossed  in  anything  she 
wanted  greatly  to  do. 

So  the  battle  for  Bunk's  freedom  was  won,  as  the  parrot  little  sus- 
pected, and  everybody  enjoyed  seeing  her  and  the  pups  together  except 
Max,  who  couldn't  be  quite  sure  that  sometime  she  might  be  cross 
and  hurt  them.  But  she  grew  more  and  more  devoted  to  them  and  soon 
began  to  say  with  much  emphasis  "My  pups,  my  pups."  And  when  in 
the  process  of  training  they  were  sometimes  scolded,  or  felt  the  tingle  of  a 
switch.    Bunk  would  cry  out,  "Bite'em,  pup;  bite'em.  pup." 

One  doggie  was  named  Dick,  the  other  Dandy,  and  Bunk  called  each 
bv  name  distinctly.     One  dav  when  the  children  were  showing  Bunk  and 
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the  dogs  to  a  friend  someone  said,  "Call  the  puppy,  I  Wink."  and  the  parrot 
promptly  replied,  "Which  pup?" 

Maud  hugged  her  rapturously  and  said.  "The  idea  of  anybody's  think- 
ing yon  haven't  any  sense!" 

In  spite  of  all  this  Max  was  distrustful  and  grudging  in  his  praise  of 
the  old  pet  until  one  exciting  day. 

The  Martins  lived  in  a  city  and  just  around  the  corner  from  bustling 
business-streets.  The  parrot  and  the  puppies  were  alone  together  in  the 
kitchen  on  this  particular  morning.  They  were  very  wide-awake  doggies 
by  this  time,  and  loved  to  play  hide-and-seek  with  Max  and  Maud.  The 
grocer's  boy  came  in  with  goods  and  left  the  side  door  open  which  led 
directly  to  the  street.  Dick  and  Dandy  saw  it  and  made  a  dash  for  the 
outside  world.  Bunk  screamed  shrilly,  in  evident  distress,  "My  pups,  my 
pups,"  and  flew  after  them.  This  brought  Max  and  Maud  from  another 
part  of  the  house.  They  ran  to  the  open  door,  saw  the  puppies  and  parrot 
disappearing  down  the  street  and  followed  in  hot  haste. 

On  and  on  they  all  flew,  the  two  puppies  ahead,  Bunk  walking  or 
flying  as  near  as  she  couid  beside  them,  screaming  constantly.  "My  pups, 
my  pups,"  and  the  two  children  wilding  racing  after.  People  stood  aside 
in  amused  interest  all  along  the  way.  One  block  was  passed  and.  then 
there  was  the  street  crossing!  Max  thought  agonizingly,  "O  Dick  and 
Dandy,  you'll  both  be  killed!"  as  he  panted  on  behind. 

Mid  hurrying  vehicles  of  ail  sorts  the  puppies  surely  could  never  cross 
alive !  But  the  parrot's  harsh  screams,  so  nearly  like  the  human  voice, 
halted  drivers  on  every  side  and  gave  the  right  of  way.  (  )n  past  another 
square  they  went,  puppies  and  parrot  still  keeping  ahead.  Then  there  was 
another  crossing,  and  O,  a  big  electric  car  whizzing  up  the  street !  The 
beloved  puppies  were  surely  gone  now!  But  Bunk's  shrill,  human  cries 
stopped  the  motorman,  again  all  went  safely  over  and  on  to  the  end  of 
another  block,  where  the  runaways  were  caught  at  last,  sajfe  and  sound. 

With  a  tired  puppy  under  each  arm  Max  trudged  happily  back, 
while  Maud  proudly  carried  Bunk  on  her  shoulder,  and  it  was  intensely 
funny  to  hear  the  much  ruffled  parrot  scold  and  pet  the  puppies  by  turns: 
"My  pups,"  "Bad  pups." 

And  then  it  was  that  Max  took  old  Bunk  back  into  his  heart  com- 
pletely, and  sweet  peace  reigned  between  him  and  Maud. 
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The  Master-Storm  of  the  Winter." 


Woman  and  the  Christian  Religion. 

No  man  can  write  worthily  of  woman  who  does  not  approach  his 
subject  with  a  kind  of  religious  reverence;  and  a  true  man  will  ever  treat 
woman,  both  in  life  and  in  literature,  not  with  justice  merely,  but  with 
generous  sympathy.  Into  her  arms  we  are  born,  on  her  breast  our  help- 
less cries  are  hushed,  and  her  hands  close  our  eyes  when  the  light  is  gene. 
Watching  her  lips,  our  own  become  vocal ;  in  her  eyes  we  read  the  mystery 
of  faith,  hope  and  love;  led  by  her  hand,  we  karn  to  look  up  and  to  walk- 
in  the  way  of  obedience  to  law.  We  owe  to  her.  as  mother,  a-  sister,  as 
wife,  as  friend,  the  tenderest  emotions  of  life,  the  purest  aspiration  of  the 
soul,  the  noblest  elements  of  character  and  the  completest  sympathy  in 
all  our  joys  and  sorrow.  She  weaves  flowers  of  heaven  into  the  vesture 
of  earthly  life.  In  poetry,  painting,  sculpture  and  religion  she  gives  us 
ideals  of  the  fair  and  beautiful.  Innocence  is  a  woman,  chastity  is  a 
woman,  charity  is  a  woman.  Whoever  is  thoroughl)  imbued  with,  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  must  sympathize  with  all  movements  having  as 
their  object  the  giving  to  woman  the  full  possession  of  her  rights.  Xo 
law  that  is  unjust  to  her  should  exist  in  Christendom.  She  should  not  be 
shut  out  from  any  career  that  offers  to  her  the  means  of  an  honest  liveli- 
hood. For  the  same  work  she  should  receive  the  same  wages  as  a  man, 
and  should  hold  her  property  in  virtue  of  the  same  right  that  secures  to 
him  the  possession  of  his  own.  For  wrong-doing  of  whatever  kind,  she 
should  not  be  made  to  suffer  a  severer  punishment  than  is  inflicted  upon 
a  man.  The  world  will  continue  to  be  unjust  to  her  until  public  opinion 
makes  the  impure  man  as  odious  as  it  makes  the  impure  woman. 

The  best  interests  of  mankind,  of  the  Church  and  the  State,  will  be 
served  by  widening  and  strengthening  woman's  influence.  The  ancient 
civilization  perished  because  woman  was  degraded,  and  ours  will  be  per- 
petuated by  a  pure,  believing,  self-reverent  and  enlightened  womanhood. 
Woman  here  in  the  United  States  is  more  religious,  more  moral  and  more 
intelligent  than  man ;  more  intelligent  in  the  sense  of  greater  openness  to 
ideas,  greater  flexibility  of  mind  and  a  wider  acquaintance  with  literature  : 
and  whatever  is  really  good  for  her  must  be  good  for  our  religion  and 
civilization.    She  "stays  all  the  fair  young  planet  in  her  hands." 

— Spaulding. 


Christmas  Day  in  the  Morning. 


Santa  Claus  in  the  City. 

By  James  A.  Edgertox. 

In  days  of  yore  old  Santa  Claus 

Had  a  delightful  time  : 
The  chimneys  all  were  big  and  wide 

Through  which  he  had  to  climb  ; 
But  nowadays  our  modern  ways 

Afford  him  little  ease 
\\  hen  he  climbs  through  our  skimpy  flues 

He  has  an  awful  squeeze. 

They  say  he  has  an  ample  form. 

With  girth  profound  and  vast, 
And  first  thing  anybody  knows 

Some  day  he'll  get  stuck  fast ; 
But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it, 

For  how  can  Santa  crawl 
Into  a  modern  city  flat 

That  has  no  flues  at  all  ? 

His  bursting  pack  upon  his  back, 

He  clambers  up  the  walls, 
Climbs  ladders  like  a  steeplejack 

To  make  his  midnight  calls. 
And  once  some  city  children  saw 

A  roly-poly  shape 
On  Christmas  eve  go  past  their  flat 

Upon  the  fire  escape. 

With  buildings  twenty  stories  high 

And  flats  on  every  floor, 
More  girls  and  boys   who   want  more  toys 

Than  ever  were  before. 
The  way  poor  Santa  Claus  is  worked 

Is  certainly  a  shame. 
But  he  is  such  a  good  old  sport 

He  never  quits  the  game. 
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If  buildings  should  grow  taller  yet 

And  still  more  girls  and  boys 
Keep  being  born,  each  one  to  get 

A  longer  list  of  toys, 
I  do  not  know  how  Santa  Clans 

Can  visit  Mich  a  mob, 
But,  I'll  be  bound,  he  will  be  found. 

A.s  always,  on  the  job. 
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Christmas  Eve 


Santa  Claus  Arrives 


President  Manuel  Amador  of  Panama  tells  this  little  tale  of  a  certain 
Cuban  millionaire : 

"An  unfortunate  man  once  obtained  access  to  this  millionaire  and 
started  to  lay  before  him  his  woes.  He  depicted  his  wretched  poverty  in 
most  vivid  colors.  Indeed,  so  graphic  was  the  man's  sad  story  that  the 
millionaire  felt  himself  affected  as  he  had  never  been  before.  With  tears 
in  his  eves  he  summoned  his  servant  and  in  a  quavering  voice  said: 
"  'John,  put  this  poor  fellow  out.     He  is  breaking  my  heart."  ' 


A  Burning  Question. 

By  Peter  Malone. 

In  considering  the  possibility  of  fire  occurring  in  any  of  the  buildings 
connected  with  Sanatorium  Gabriels  the  authorities  of  the  institution  have 
given  considerable  thought  to  the  perfection  of  a  system  of  fire  drills, 
together  with  a  program  or  rule  of  conduct  to  be  observed  by  all  the  in- 
mates in  such  an  emergency.  In  making  up  these  rules  they  have 
embodied  several  wise  suggestions  of  an  ex-chief  of  the  New  York  Fire 
Department,  who  was  considered  a  most  efficient  fire-fighter.  We  here 
reproduce  this  program,  together  with  several  cuts  showing  Gabriels' 
Fire  Brigade  in  action. 


Fire  Drill  at  Sanatorium  Gabriels 

Nevertheless  whilst  taking  all  these  human  precaution-  they  still 
bear  in  mind  that:  "Unless  the  Lord  -hall  guard  the  city,  the  sentinel 
cloth  watch  in  vain."  Ps.  CXXVI. 

St.  Gabriel's  Fire  Brigade  consists  of  the  men  employees  outdoors. 
Indoors  the  Sisters  take  charge.  Each  floor  is  supplied  with,  fire  ex- 
tinguishers and  hose.  The  second  and  third  floors  have  fire  rope  escapes 
placed  at  the  hall  windows. 

The  first  person  who  knows  of  fire  should  go  to  the  local  telephone 
and  ring  the  engineer  and  call  "fire"  and  tell  in  which  building  it  is. 
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The  whistle  is  for  fire  alone — signal,  one  long  whistle. 

First  floor — Sister  Alary  Irene. 

Second  floor — Sister  Mary  Victoria. 

Third  floor — Sister  Margaret  Mary. 

There  are  seven  houses.     Sisters  are  appointed  on  the  same  plan  to 
each  house. 


Chief  Croker  advises  the  following  course  of  action  in  the  case  of  fi 


re 


i.     Keep  cool  ;  no  matter  how  hot  everything  around  you 
a  cool  calm  equilibrium,  and  you'll  come  out  all  right. 


gets,  retain 
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Sanatorium  Gabriels  Fire  Fighters 


2.  Fight  the  fire  yourself  before  help  arrives.  Very  few  fires,  if  dis- 
covered at  the  outset,  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  people  on  the  premises, 
if  only  quick,  intelligent  action  is  taken.  Fight  the  flames  with  pails  of 
water;  smother  it  with  rugs  and  blankets;  beat  them  out  with  wet  brooms. 

Block  the  spread  of  the  flames.  If  the  burning  room  or  rooms  can 
be  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  building  it  will  take  considerable  time  for 
the  fire  to  spread.  Shut  the  doors  and  windows.  By  closing  up  the  burn- 
ing rooms  you  prevent  draughts  and  therefore  prevent  the  spread  of  fire. 


Anecdote  of  the  Crimean  War. 

Sister  Mary  Stanislaus,  now  the  sole  survivor  of  the  English  Sisters 
of  Mercy  who  accompanied  Florence  Nightingale  to  the  Crimea,  cele- 
brated last  month  her  ninetieth  birthday  in  the  Convent  of  St.  John  and 
St.  Elizabeth,  at  St.  John's  Wood,  London.  The  following  paragraphs 
are  from  a  most  kindly  notice  of  this  venerable  religious  published  in  the 
London  Daily  Chronicle  : 

In  self-sacrifice  and  in  what  proved  far  more  useful — talent  for  organ- 
ization and  management — Sister  Stanislaus  was  not  a  whit  behind  the 
noble  woman  upon  whose  name  has  been  showered  all  the  glorv  of  that 
crusade  of  the  Crimea.  Florence  Nightingale  herself  was  never  slew  to 
speak  with  gratitude  of  the  devoted  band  of  Catholic  Sisters  who  enabled 
her  to  crown  her  great  enterprise  with  success ;  and  until  her  death  she 
was  a  firm  friend  of  the  venerable  lady  who  is  now  spending  her  declining 
years  in  St.  John's  Wood. 

She  entered  the  Convent  of  the  Bermondsey  Sisters  of  Mercy  on 
August  21,  1846,  and  made  her  religious  profession  at  the  hands  of  Bishop 
Wiseman,  afterward  the  celebrated  Cardinal.  In  the  movement  for 
succoring  the  British  troops  in  the  Crimea,  Bishop  Grant  enlisted  the  aid 
of  the  Bermondsey  Sisters  ;  and  several  of  them,  including  Sister  Stanis- 
laus, embarked  on  October  15,  1854,  for  France,  through  which  they 
traveled  to  Marseilles.  She  arrived,  with  Miss  Nightingale,  at  Scutari  the 
day  before  Inkerman,  when  the  hospitals  were  already  choked  with 
wounded  and  disease-stricken  soldiers. 

She  often  stood  guard  over  a  dying  soldier.  There  were  no  chairs. 
She  sat  on  the  mud  Moor  in  some  of  the  hospital  shanties,  and  protected 
her  charge  from  the  attacks  of  rats.  Many  a  melancholy  testament  did  she 
send  home  to  sorrowing  relatives,  written  by  the  dim  light  of  an  oil  lamp. 
She  stayed  in  the  Crimea  administering  to  the  sick  right  up  to  the  end  of 
the  war,  returning  to  England  in  1856. 

Sister  Stanislaus  soon  found  a  fresh  outlet  for  her  energies ;  for 
Cardinal  Wiseman  and  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk  invited  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Elizabeth  to  found  a  hospital  for  women  and  children.  This  they  did. 
with  Sister  Stanislaus  as  the  leading  spirit  in  the  enterprise  :  and  for  years 
the  hospital  did  good  work  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  W.   C.     Then  the 
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Eiospital  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  became  associated  with  the  Order 
of  St.  John,  and  took  the  double  name.  The  development  of  the  Chil- 
dren's hospital  necessitated  the  removal  in  1898  of  the  St.  John  Hospital 
to  St.  John's  Wood.  With  it  went  the  church,  stone  by  .-tone  and  brick 
by  brick  ;  and  now  hospital,  convent  and  church  lie  compactly  and  con- 
veniently facing  Lord's  Cricket  Ground. 

For  many  years  Sister  Stanislaus  was  superintendent  of  this  hos- 
pital, which  now  comprises  six  wards  and  a  fine  flat  roof  affording  a 
splendid  view  of  the  metropolis.  For  two  long  periods  she  was  superin- 
tendent of  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Orphanage,  where  she  first  went  in  1884. 
There  are  few  women  who  can  look  back  upon  such  a  life,  so  crowded 
with  work  of  public  usefulness. 
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Horse  Dies  of  Grief. 

(Harrodsburg  Leader.) 

It  is  not  entirely  a  new  story  as  to  the  almost  human  traits  found  in 
some  dogs  and  horses,  but  it  is  not  often  that  their  tenderness  of  heart 
and  sympathetic  natures  are  made  manifest  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  fully 
impressed  on  our  finite  minds.  One  striking  illustration  that  such  is  the 
case  occurred  in  Harrodsburg  last  week.  "Charley"  and  "Jim"  were  a 
pair  of  big,  strong,  stylish  sorrel  horses,  the  property  of  Mr.  I.  C.  James, 
the  liveryman.  They  were  half-brothers,  looked  very  much  alike  and  had 
been  together  since  colthood  :  in  fact,  the  whole  seven  years  of  their  lives 
had  occupied  the  same  stall  and  trotted  side  by  side  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception. On  Saturday  week  "Charley"  died  suddenly.  "Jim"  nickered 
all  night  and  the  next  day,  and.  although  fed  the  most  tempting  food,  he 
ate  but  little  and  seemed  to  droop  and  pine  for  his  partner.  Last  Thurs- 
day  he  began  to  show  signs  of  stiffness,  put  his  nose  in  the  corner  and 
stood  pressing  in  against  the  walls.  Finally  he  came  to  the  front  of  the 
stall,  put  his  head  on  the  rail,  nickered  once  or  twice  and  fell  over  dead. 
Mr.  James  and  his  stablemen  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  poor  "Jmi" 
died  of  grief,  pure  and  simple. 


Churches  Denounce  Cure  Frauds. 


National  Crusade  on  Tuberculosis  Day  ag-ainst  use  of 
Fake  Remedies  for  Consumption. 


From  thousands  of  pulpits  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  fake 
cures  for  consumption  were  exposed  and  denounced  on  Tuberculosis 
Day,  October  27th.  This  is  part  of  the  program  for  the  movement  an- 
nounced by  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention 
of  Tuberculosis. 

Literature  giving  information  on  fraudulent  and  alleged  "cures"  for 
consumption  will  be  sent  to  clergymen  all  over  the  country,  and  an  organ- 
ized crusade  against  the  traffic  in  these  drugs  and  devices  will  be  instituted. 
The  literature  will  be  sent  to  ministers  either  directly  from  the  National 
Association  office  in  New  Vork  or  through  the  many  state  and  local  anti- 
tuberculosis associations  scattered  throughout  the  country.  It  is  estimated 
that  over  100,000  clergymen  will  be  reached  in  this  way. 

From  actual  records  on  file  in  the  office  of  The  National  Association, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  volume  of  business  done  annually  by  the  various 
concerns  who  sell  fake  remedies  for  tuberculosis  amounts  to  well  over 
$15,000,000.  The  number  of  these  remedies  now  being  used  as  so-called 
"cures"  is  over  500. 

Three  classes  of  "cures"  are  distinguished  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion. In  the  first  class  are  included  hundreds  of  devices  and  drugs  which 
can  be  bought  for  any  sum  ranging  from  ten  cents  to  five  dollars  at  a 
drug  store.  The  second  class  of  "cures"  includes  the  "institutes/'  "pro- 
fessors" or  companies  of  "doctors,"  who  for  a  consideration  guarantee  to 
cure  consumption  by  some  secret  method  of  which  they  are  the  sole  pro- 
prietors. There  are  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  institute  frauds 
in  the  United  States,  cheating  the  people  out  of  millions  of  dollars  annu- 
ally. 

In  the  third  class  of  "cures"  are  placed  a  number  of  home-made 
remedies,  which  either  through  ignorance  or  superstition  have  been  ad- 
vanced as  treatments  for  tuberculosis.     Some  of  these  are  onions,  lemons, 


Threatening  Clouds* 
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rattlesnake  poison,  coal  dust,  lime  dust,  pigs'  blood,  dog  oil,  milk  "strip- 
pings'''  and  even  alcohol. 

None  of  these  remedies  will  cure  consumption,  declares  The  Xational 
Association.     Xo  drug,  gas  or  other  material  has  yet  been   discovered 
which,  when  eaten,  inhaled  or  injected  into  the  system,  will  kill  the  - 
of  tuberculosis  without  doing  serious  injury  to  the  body.     The  only  real 
cure  for  tuberculosis  recognized  by  The  Xational  Association  consi  ts 
the  combination  of  fresh  air.  good  food  and  rest,  taken  under  the  direction 
of  a  competent  physician. 

Weather  at  Gabriels  During  September  and 
October,    i  9  1  2. 

The  temperature.  Sept.  Oct. 

Average  highest 66  58 

Average  lowest 45  36 

Precipitation 6.2  2.2 

Prevailing  wind West  West 

Clear  days 9  15 

Partly  cloudy  days 5  4 

Cloudy  days 16  12 

<&      «£ 

Book   Review. 

THE  \Y(  )MAN  HATER,  by  Alexander  Hugh  Cameron.  Christian  Press 

Association.  Barcby  Street.  Xew  York  City.  X'.  Y. 

Y  n  will  laugh  and  1  rgh  again  at  this  woman  hater,  his  quips  and 
philosophy.  "A  collar-bone  and  elbow  show"  and  "A  tea  figbt"  is  what 
he  calls  an  evening  party. 

But  he  is  not  hopeless,  even  though  he  does  divide  women  into 
several  classes,  one  of  which  he  calls  "'the  sombre,  serious  lookin',  husband- 
less  variety  that  is  just  beginin'  to  take  notice  again",  and  another  as  "a 
dapper  little  wabbly  necked  creature,  with  a  load  of  straw;  ribbons,  bird's 
wings,  et  cetera,  on  her  head." 

You  will  like  him  after  all  and  lay  the  bo;  k  down  with  one  regret- 
that  it  isn't  "longer. 


What  Persistence  Did  For  One  Man. 

Persistence  is  a  virtue  that  must  be  displayed  by  the  average  first-job 
seeker;  and  if  it  is  exercised  judiciously  it  will  ultimately  land  a  job,  in 
spite  of  numerous  difficulties. 

A  certain  farmer's  boy  in  Indiana  bad  developed  a  knack  for  draw- 


Storming  the  Snow  Fort 
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ing  in  his  spare  time,  and  on  a  venture  -cut  several  of  his  drawings  to  a 
then  famous  pictorial  publication  in  New  York.  Tn  a  week  he  was  more 
than,  surprised  to  receive  a  reply  staling  that  a  position  was  awaiting  him 
on  the  staff  of  the  periodical  when  he  felt  like  applying  for  it  in  per- 
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Now,  it  was  some  time  before  the  boy  could  scrape  sufficient  money 
to  take  him  East;  his  father  was  none  too  well  off,  and.  anyway,  he  didn't 
think  much  of  his  son's  ambition  to  make  his  living  by  drawing  lines  on 
pieces  of  paper;  so  the  boy  would  not  deig-n  to  ask  financial  help  of  his 
father.  In  time,  however,  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  the  necessary 
railroad  fare  and  twenty  dollars  in  addition,  and  in  a  few  days  later  pie- 
sented  himself  at  the  office  of  the  periodical,  stating  that  he  had  come  to 
take  the  job. 

The  manager  of  the  art  department  asked.  "What  job?"  as  he  gazed 
with  unfeigned  interest  at  the  boy's  Buffalo  Bill  hair  and  altogether  queer 
makeup. 

The  boy  explained.  The  manager  smiled.  "But  we  have  no  place 
now."  he  said. 

The  boy  went  away,  dazed.  But  he  collected  his  thoughts  over  night, 
and  the  next  morning  found  him  facing  the  art  manager. 

"I  have  come  for  that  job."  he  reiterated. 

"But  I  have  no  place  for  you."  was  the  reply. 

Again  the  bey  took  his  departure  :  again  he  was  back  the  next  morn- 
ing, with  the  same  announcement,  and  again  he  was  informed  that  there 
was  no  place  for  him. 

This  little  performance  went  on  daily  for  over  a  week.  Then,  the 
boy  took  an  inventory  of  his  funds,  and  when  next  he  caught  the  art  mana- 
ger, as  he  was  endeavoring  to  sneak  away,  announced  : 

"See  here,  I've  got  just  enough  money  left  to  last  me  till  next  Satur- 
day.   You've  got  to  give  me  a  job  by  that  time." 

"What?"  gasped  the  manager,  astonished  at  the  boy's  commanding 
tone. 

"I  said,  you've  got  to  give  me  work  by  next  Saturday  when  all  my 
money  will  be  gone.  You  wrote  me  to  come  on  and  you'd  give  me  work. 
Your  explanation  that  that  was  months  ago  won't  go  with  me.  If  my 
work  was  good  then,  it  is  good  now,  and  you're  going  to  place  me." 

It  was  the  longest  speech  that  the  boy  had  ever  delivered,  but  it  was 
effective. 

"What  will  you  go  to  work  for?"  asked  the  manager,  after  a  brief 
pause. 
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"Anything,"  was  the  reply. 

"Anything?" 

"Yes,  so  I  can  prove  myself  to  you  again." 

"All  right,  take  this  portrait  home  with  you  and  bring  me  in  a  sketch 
of  it  day  after  tomorrow." 

For  the  next  thirty-six  hours  the  boy  "sweat  blood,"  as  the  saying  is, 
over  his  task ;  but  when  he  handed  it  in  he  was  as  calm  as  on  the  day 
he  made  the  manager  give  it  to  him.  That  executive  looked  at  the  sketch 
a  moment,  then  passed  it  about  the  room.  But  the  boy  did  not  hear  the 
expressions  of  praise  of  the  work — his  cars  rang  with  the  art  manager's 
words  for  many  days  after: 

"You  start  in  tomorrow  at  seven  dollars  a  week." 

At  the  end  of  his  first  year  with  the  periodical  the  boy  was  making 
four  thousand  dollars  a  year. 


"I  tell  you  I  won't  have  this  room."  protested  the  old  lady  to  the  bell 
boy  who  was  conducting  her.  "I  ain't  a-going  to  pay  my  good  money  for 
a  pigsty  with  a  measly  little  foldin'  bed  in  it.  If  you  think  that  jest 
because  I'm  from  the  country — " 

Profoundly  disgusted,  the  boy  cut  her  short.  "Get  in,  mum.  Get  in," 
he  ordered.     "This  ain't  yer  room.     This  is  the  elevator." 


The  new  minister  in  a  Georgia  church  was  delivering  his  first  sermon. 
The  darky  janitor  was  a  critical  listener  from  a  back  corner  of  the  church. 
The  minister's  sermon  was  eloquent,  and  his  prayers  seemed  to  cover  the 
whole  category  of  human  wants. 

After  the  services  one  of  the  deacons  asked  the  old  darky  what  he 
thought  of  the  new  minister.    "Don't  you  think  he  offers  up  a  good  prayer, 

Joe?" 

"A  mos'  suhtainly  does,  boss.  Why,  dat  man  axed  de  good  Lord  fo 
things  de  odder  preacher  didn't  even  know  He  had!" 


Kducation,  How  Old  The  New, 

A  Series  of  Lectures  and  Addresses  on  Phases  of  Education  in  the  Past 
Which  Anticipate  Most  of  Our  .Modern  Advances.  By  James  J. 
Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.D.,  Litt.  D.,  K.  C.  St.  C,  Dean  and  Professor  of 
the  History  of  Medicine  and  of  Nervous  Diseases  at  Fordham  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine.  Fordham  University  Press,  1910.  470 
pp.     Price,  $2.00  net.     Postage,  15  Cents  Extra. 

\\  bile  Dr.  Walsh's  book  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  and  addresses 
delivered  on  many  different  occasions,  there  is  a  central  thought  running 
through  them.  It  is  that  what  we  are  doing  now  in  the  intellectual  order 
is  but  a  repetition  of  the  past.  Certainly  what  is  best  in  our  present 
educational  system  is  old,  while  what  is  newest  is  often  the  source  of 
most  vigorous  criticism.  While  we  are  solving  certain  material  problems, 
especially  those  of  transportation — of  person,  thought  and  voice — better 
than  ever  before,  we  are  not  proud  of  our  progress  in  literature,  art  and 
music ;  in  these  we  are  far  behind  many  preceding  generations.  While  we 
are  fain  to  think  that  we  must  be  far  ahead  of  the  past  in  education,  it 
would  be  rather  a  surprise  to  find  it  so.  Education  is  but  one  of  the  arts, 
and  in  all  the  others  our  generation  is  looking  backward  for  models. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  whenever  men  have  been  seriously  interested  in 
any  great  human  problem  they  have  faced  it  in  about  the  same  way  as 
at  any  other  time,  and  their  solution  of  it  has  been  about  as  near  the  truth 
as  any  subsequently  reached.  Greek  philosophy  is  a  typical  example  of 
this.  Whenever  education  has  been  taken  seriously,  men  have  done  about 
what  we  are  doing,  and  their  results  in  scholarship  have  been  often  better 
than  ours.  How  old  the  new  is  in  education  is  illustrated  in  this  volume 
by  some  account  of  the  oldest  system  of  education  of  which  we  have  any 
record,  that  of  Egypt  over  5,000  years  ago ;  then  by  an  account  of  the  first 
university,  that  of  Alexandria,  startlingly  like  our  own  in  most  respects, 
and  especially  in  its  devotion  to  science,  and  by  the  medieval  universities, 
which  were  as  devoted  to  science  as  are  ours.  This  phase  of  university 
education  came  to  America  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  Dr.  Walsh  shows 
that  fine  scientific  work  was  done  in  Mexico  and  Peru  in  the  17th  century. 
We  are  just  waking  up  to  the  value  of  arts  and  crafts  in  education.  Dr. 
Walsh  describes  the  ideal  education  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  this  respect. 
Even  feminine  education  is  not  new,  but  has  developed  at  least  half  a 
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dozen  times  in  history,  and  then  has  been  followed  by  a  negative  phase, 
for  which  Dr.  Walsh  suggests  a  biological  explanation.  The  old-time 
medical  schools  are  shown  to  have  had  higher  standards  than  ours.  The 
influence  of  the  University  man  in  the  past  was  better  than  in  our  time. 
Finally,  the  curious  myths  that  creep  into  history  and  maintain  themselves 
in  spite  of  educational  development  are  illustrated  by  the  address  on  New 
Englandism. 


Makers  of  Electricity 


By  Brother  Potamian,  F.  S.  C,  Sc.  D.  (London),  Professor  of  Physics 
in  Manhattan  College,  and  James  j.  Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D., 
Dean  and  Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine  and  of  Nervous 
Diseases  at  Fordham  University  School  of  Medicine,  Xew  York. 
Fordham  University  Press,  no  West  74th  Street.  Illustrated. 
Price,  $2.00  net.     Postage,  15  Cents  Extra. 

The  Scientific  American:  "One  will  find  in  this  book  very  good 
sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  great  pioneers  in  Electricity,  with  a  clear  pre- 
sentation of  how  it  was  that  these  men  came  to  make  their  fundamental 
experiments,  and  how  we  now  reach  conclusions  in  Science  that  would 
have  been  impossible  until  their  work  of  revealing  was  done.  The 
biographies  are  those  of  Peregrinus,  Columbus,  Norman  and  Gilbert, 
Franklin  and  some  contemporaries,  Galvini.  Volta,  Coulomb,  Oersted. 
Ampere,  (  )hm,  Faraday,  Clerk  Maxwell  and  Kelvin." 

The  Boston  Globe:  "The  book  is  of  surpassing  interest." 
The  New  York  Sun:  "The  researches  of  Brother  Potamian  among 
the  pioneers  in  antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages  are  perhaps  more  interest- 
ing than  Dr.  Walsh's  admirable  summaries  of  the  accomplishment  of  the 
heroes  of  modern  science.  The  book  testifies  to  the  excellence  of  Carbo- 
lic scholarship." 

The  Evening  Post:  "It  is  a  matter  of  importance  that  the  work  and 
lives  of  men  like  Gilbert,  Franklin,  Galvini.  Volta,  Ampere  and  others 
should  he  made  known  to  the  students  of  Electricity,  and  this  office,  lias 
been  well  fulfilled  by  the  present  authors.  The  hook  is  no  mere  com 
pilation,  but  brings  out  many  interesting  and  obscure  fact-,  especiall) 
about  the  earlier  men," 


From  the  Editor's  Chair. 

"Plenty  of  snow  pictures  in  this  number,"  remarked  the  printer  to 
the  editor.  And  the  editor  thought  that  the  most  marvelous  picture  of 
them  all  was  that  description,  in  words  selected  with  refined  intuition,  of 
"A  Snowstorm."  Surely  the  keen  eye  of  the  camera  was  transcended, 
by  the  inly  lighted  eye  of  the  soul,  to  the  joy  of  every  reader. 

Here  again  deep  answers  to  deep — the  depths  of  the  human  spirit 
responding  to  the  dee])  tilings  spiritually  discerned  though  hidden  under 
the  blank  and  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  snowy  coverlid.  Thus  does  God 
in  nature  reveal  himself  to  the  faith ful.  even  when  the  external  aspect 
seems  cold  and  repellent. 

The  pictures  in  the  snow  !  The  pictures  of  mercy — the  snowflake  is 
only  the  raindrop  with  its  furs  on.  Water  has  been  called  "white  coal" ; 
so  snow  might  be  named  as  bleached  rain.  That  bleak  face  of  the  winter 
hill  has  in  it  the  running  tears  of  blessing.  The  pictures  of  purity — 
never  seen  more  clearly  than  in  such  a  landscape  as  that  of  Gabriels. 
The  eternal  pictures — those  dissolving  views  when  every  winter  turns  to 
spring. 

Thanks,  O  Printer,  for  your  pictures  of  the  snow.  They  have  laid 
for  a  time  the  sordid  dust  that  blinds  the  eves. 


Christmas  must  have  come  near  to  the  end  of  December  so  that  the 
old  year  might  die  happy.  And  then,  when  he  finds  so  much  of  joy  and 
love  in  the  world,  he  decides  not  to  die  and  starts  all  over  again  a  week 
iater.  May  this  joy  of  life  and  faith  in  good  works  animate  that  Merry 
Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year  wafted  from  Forest  Leaves  to  all  its 
readers !  

Just  think  how  easy  it  will  be  at  this  season  of  giving  to  turn 
Gabriels'  horn  into  a  Christmas  cornucopia! 


The  good  bishop  whose  honored  name  the  Sanatorium  bears  jour- 
neyed to  Troy  and  gave  his  benignant  presence  to  the  blessing  by  the 
Cardinal  of  the  Novitiate  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  What  a  happy 
home-coming  to  a  place  where  one  had  been  a  seminary  President  and 
another  a  student!  And  what  an  illustration  of  the  perpetual  legacy  of 
faith  !  ■ 

Tt  will  be  with  tin-  deepest  regret  that  everybody  connected  with 
Sanatorium  Gabriels  will  hear  of  the  death  of  Apollos  A.  Smith,  known 
to  everybody  who  knows  Northern  New  York  as  Paul  Smith.  Mr. 
Smith  was  one  of  the  best  friends  that  the  Sanatorium  has  had  from  the 
inception  of  the  purpose  to  establish  the  institution  where  it  is  located. 
From  the  start  he  has  been  a  generous  griv.er  in  land  and  in  other  benefac- 
tions The  Sanatorium  has  been  especially  favored  in  haying  so  good  a 
neighbor,  and  feels  that  it  has  a  share  in  the  sense  of  bereavement  which 
follows  the  decease  of  this  man  of  giant  frame,  mind  and  heart,  who  has 
done  so  much  to  bring  to  the  people  the  health  and  pleasure  that  are  em- 
bowered among  the  grand  hills  and  great  forests  of  Northern  New  York. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE 

£mt&a£  (Companion 

An  Illustrated  Weekly  for  the  Young 
People,  published  during-  the  Scholastic 
year,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember and  continuing  for  forty  weeks, 
until  the  close  of  school  in  June. 

FORTY  ISSUES  EACH  YEAR 
Single  Subscriptions,  $1    a   Year 

Clubs  of  ten  or  more  receive  special 
and  large  discounts.  Write  for  club 
rates;  state  number  of  copies  required 
each  week. 

THE  HELPER 


Teachers'  Monthly 
Magazine 


One  Dollar  a  Year 

The  Sunday  Companion  Pub.  Co. 

256  Broadway,  near  Barclay  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


B.  Ellen  Burke,  Prei. 


M.  J.  Burke,  Secy. 


M    A.  Diily.  Treai. 


1 


'For  the  gathering  and  preservation  of  its  unrecorded 
storei  and  traditions.  For  the  saving  of  The  'Great 
North  Woods,'  and  for  the  advancement  of  its 
broad  human  interest" 

Pocket  size  one  dollar  a  year.  Ten  cents  a  number 

Guide  Books  and  Maps 

The  Adirondack*  Illustrated,  issued  annually, 
288  pages,  Price  25  cents;   Cloth.  50  cents. 

Lake  George  and  Lake  Chamblain,  historical 
and  descriptive.    Price  25  cents:  Cloth  50  cents. 

Hab  of  the  Adirondack  Wilderness,  Pocket 
edition  on  map  bound  paper.  Cloth  cover  $1 ;  paper 
cover  50  cents. 

Forest  and  Stream — "it  is  the  most  complete  map  of  the 
Adirondack  region  ever  published." 

Shooting  and  Fishing—  'State  officers  consult  it  and 
the  Fish  Commissioners  depend  upon  it  for  use  of  the 
State  Game  Protectors." 

►lab  of  Lake  George,  Scale  one  mile  to  an  inch 
Approved  and  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Engineer 
and  Surveyor  1880.  Pocket  edition  50  cents;  paper 
25  cents. 

Lake  Chamblain,  scale  2lA  miles  to  an  inch 
Pocket  edition  50  cents;  paper  25  cents. 

Chart  of  Lake  George,  Hydographic  survey  of 
1906,  $2.50. 

Sent  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  Price. 

S.  R.  STODDARD,  Publisher 

GLBNS  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


Don't  Buy  Your  Winter  Outfittings 

Until  you  have  our  illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Outdoor  Outfittings.  Our  ' 'Adirondack' '  Furs 
and  Fur  Garments  are  here  in  profusion  and 
are  beautifully  illustrated  together  with  other 
special  Out-door  Outfittings  suitable  for  wear  in 
any  winter  climate. 


Wo    C    L^eoneLrci    Sc     Co. 

Dept.  17  5ARANAC  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


RIVERSIDE 

Kendall's    Pharmacy 

INN 

PINE   &  CORBETT,   Props. 

Prescription  Work 

The  Leading  Hotel   in    Town. 
Open  all  the  Year.     75  Rooms, 

and     Drags    Only 

30  with   Private  Baths.      Rates 
$2.50     per      Day      and      Up. 
Weekly   Rates,    Booklet,    etc., 
on  Application. 

? 

Saranac  Lake,    New  York 

On  Main  Street     Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

A.  FORTUNE  &  CO. 

Walton  &Tousley 

Dealers  in 

Incorporated 

Furniture,    Bedding,     Carpets, 

PLUMBERS 

Tapestries,  Window  Shades  etc. 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters 

? 

Hardware,  Agricultural 

Implements,  Stoves,  Tinware, 

Paints,  Varnishes 

SARANAC  LAKE, 

Saranac  Lake.  N.Y.  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 

New   York 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


J.  A.  Outterson,  President  B.  R.  Clark,  Treas.  and  Sec'y. 

L.  F.  Lehr,  Vice-President 


MALONE  PAPER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Manilla   and   Envelope   Paper 

MALONE  NEW  YORK 

J.  B.  WISE 

Plumbing  and  Light  Hardware  Specialties 

Sewing  Machines  and  Organ  Locks 
and  Hinges 

Watertown,  New  York 


AD  VERTISEMBNTS 


A 

/ 


Shaughnessy 

Knitting 

Company 

Manufacturer  of  the 

p/:^v':-y.y/A  Celebrated 

(DUrontt 

-   /*;.T.'.'.,.ilHI 

LADIES'  AND  BOYS' 

Untorurrar 

WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


€ 


Whmit\ 


BAIIEY  MODEL  LAUNDRY 


jfirst^Class  Work  ©nl£ 


LOREN  O.  BAILEY 


Ogdensburg, 


New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


DOCK  and  COAL  COMPANY 


Flour  and  Feed,  Lumber 
Lime  and  Cement 


PLATTSBURGH.  ....  New  York 


Ogdensburg    Bank 


OGDENSBURG,  N.  Y. 

Capital  -  -  -  $100,000 

Surplus  -  -  -  250,000 

DIRECTORS 

FRANK  CHAPMAN,  President  THOMAS  SPRATT,  Vice-President 

JOHN  HANNAN  GEORGE  HALL 

SAMUEL  W.  LEONARD,  Cashier 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


The  City  National  Bank  of  Plattsburgh 


PLATTSBURGH,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  F.  O'BRIEN,  President 

JOHN  HAUGHRAN,  Vice-President 

C.  E.  INMAN,  Cashier 

THE  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 


J.    M.    WEAVER,    President 

R.   H.  GUIBORD,   Vice-President 

H.  H.  PARMERTER,  Cashier 

J.  W.   GUIBORD,  Ass't  Cashier 


PLATTSBURGH,  -  New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


CHALMERS  KNITTING  COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Knitted   Underwear 


]®0 


Amsterdam,  N.  Y.        New  York  Office,  346  Broadway 


THEO  J.  YUND  THOS.  F.  KENNEDY  CHAS    C.  YUND 


YUNO,   KENNEDY  &  YUND 


Manufacturers  of 


Men's  Knitted  Underwear 


AMSTERDAM  NEW  YORK 
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Endicott,  Johnson  &  Go. 

Ibibe  to  IRetatler 

BETTER  SHOES  FOR  LESS  MONEY 

Endicott  New  York 

5]  =[g 


m 


E  FEATURIZE  and  recommend  Ilanasilk 
Mattresses.  They  are  guaranteed  to  be 
absolutely  sanitary  and  are  made  from  the 
Down  of  silk  floss.  Workmanship  is  of  the  best. 
We  invite  you  to  call  at  our  store  and  inspect  our 
general  line  of  bedding,  as  well  as  household 
furniture.     ::::.:::::::: 


Crawford   Furniture  Co. 


Middletown,  N.  Y. 


AD  VERTISEMENTS 


Air^d-Don  Co. 


Dealers  in   Wrought   Iron    Pipe,  Plumbing  and   Steam 
Heating  Supplies,  Heating  Boilers  and  Radiators 


Office  and  Warehouse,  409,  41 1,  413,  415  River  Street,       TROY,  N.  Y. 


Collars  ***  Cuffs 

^BARKER  BRANDS 


MADE  OF  LINEN 


15*IZ225* 
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Standard  Wall  Paper  Co. 

HUDSON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


A  D  VER'l  1SEMENTS 


You  Can  Do   Your  Family   Washing 

In  Your  Home  by  Electricity  for  Two  Cents 

The  following  are  using  the  1900  electric  washer.  St.  Francis 
Hospital,  Glen  Oak,  Peoria;  St.  Patrick's  School,  510  Hohnson, 
Peoria;  Sacred  Heart  Academy,  412  N.  Madison,  Peoria;  St. 
Margaret's  Convent,  17  Louisburg  Sq.,  Boston;  St.  George  School, 
Newport,  R.  I.;  Visitation  Convent,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  The  Academy  of  the  Holy  Name,  Rome, 
N.  Y.;  School  Sisters  Notre  Dame,  221  W.  22d  Place,  Chicago; 
Sisters  of    Christian  Charity,  St-  Augustine  School,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  DESCRIPTION 
THE   1900   WASHER   COMPANY 

Bl     GHAMTON,  -  -  -  New  York 


WHITE  HOUSE 


DWINOJL-WRIGHT    CO. 

BOSTOH. Principal  Coffee  Boasters. CHICAGO. 


TEA 


LARGEST  FISH  HOUSE  IN  BOSTON 

re.     O'BRIEN     <Sc     CO. 

Wholesale  and  Commission  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 

Fresh  and  Frozen  Fish  in  their  season,  Cod  Liver  Oil,  Picked  Prawn,  Finnan 

Haddies  a  Specialty.        All  orders  by  mail  or  express 

promptly  attended  to. 

Telephone  248  Rich 

146-148  Atlantic  Avenue  -  -  -  BOSTON 
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F.    R.    HAZARD 

PR  ESI  DENT 

THE    SOLVAYPROCESS    CO 

SYRACUSE.    N,   Y. 


IOE 


3  O  C 


IOE 
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EDWARD  P.  BATES 


Manufacturer  and  Contractor  for 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 

and  Ventilating  Apparatus, 

Automatic  Fire  Sprinkler 

Equipments. 

Full  Weight  Wrought  Iron  Pipe 

Fittings,  Valves,  Engineers' 

and  Mill  Supplies. 


228  W.  Water  St. 


Syracuse, 


N.Y. 


SYRACUSE  HOSIERY  and 
UNDERWEAR  CO. 


SYRACUSE 


N.Y. 


BY  HONEST  MADE  GOODS 

For  Sale  by  all  leading  merchants 
in  every  place. 

Onondago  Mills  Underwear 
Onondago  Mills  Buckskin  Shirts 
Harmony  Blouse  Waist  &  Shirt  Waist 
Onondago  Mills  Hosiery,  all  kinds 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


C  L.  AMOS  COAL  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retailers  of  ANTHRACITE 


Miners  of  High  Grade  Bituminous 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Barhans  &  Black  Co. 

HARDWARE,  PAINTS.  OILS  AND 
VARNISHES 

Glass  and  Iron,  Guns,  Ammunition, 
Fishing  Tackle 

136-138  N  Salina  Street,  129  N  Warren  Street 

Branch  Store  362  S  Salina  Street 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


H.  Weinheimer  Co, 


DRY  GOODS- 


GROCERIES 


532-538  Butternut,  Cor.  Catherire,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


The  Market  Manufacturing    Co 

Manufacturer  of 

SASH,  DOORS,  BLINDS,   BORES, 

OFFICE  FIXTURES,  MANTELS 

INTERIORS,  Etc. 


618-630  East  Water  Street, 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y, 


MACARONI 

THE  HOTALING-WARNER  COMPAMY 

720   NORTH    CLINTON   ST. 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y, 


SMITH  BROTHERS 

Wholesale 

FLOUR,  FEED  and  POULTRY   SUPPLIES 
217  East  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

JUSTIN  SEUBERT 

Incorporated 
Manufacturer  of 

HAVANA  AND  DOMESTIC  CIGARS 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


ESTABLISHED  1870 

PEOPLE'S  ICE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 

PURE  CRYSTAL  ICE 

DELIVERED  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  CITY  BY  EXPERIENCED  MEN 
Bell  Telephone  4690  H.    D.   SANFORD 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


J.  F.  DURSTON,  Pres.  and  Treas.  A.  H.  DURSTON,  Vice-Pres.  MARSHALL  H.  DURSTON,  Sec'y. 

The  Lefever  Arms  Company 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  Automatic  Hammerless  Guns.    High  Grade 
Bicycle  Chains  and  Ideal  Gun  Cleaners 


SYRACUSE 


NEW  YORK 


Walier-Covghlin  Co. 

MANUFACTURING  CONFECTIONERS 

Bell  Phone  2146.      New  Phone  5*4 

756-763  North  Salina  Street 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


0.  Milton  Gale 

Manufacturer  of 

Special  Machinery,  Tools  and  Dies. 

General  Machine  Work 

Bell  Phone  4545 

303  Wallace  Street 

SYRACUSE  NEW  YORK 


Clancy  Hardware  Co. 

HARDWARE,  IRON  AND  STtfEL 

Carriage  and  Wagonmakers 
Supplies 

112-114-116  So.  Clinton  St. 
SYRACUSE  NEW  YORK 


McArthur,  Wirth  &  Cooney 


BUTCHERS  SUPPLIES 


207-209  West  Water  St. 


SYRACUSE 


NEW  YORK 


SYRACUSE  CANDY  WOBKS 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  George  &  Co. 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating  Contractors 
Practical  Plumbing 

116  North  Warren  St.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y, 

F.  P.  Collins  Paint  Co. 

LAWRENCE  PAINTS 
225  West  Fayette  St.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


M.  Winkelstein 


Impo.  ter  and  Packer  of  Leaf  Tobacco 
2\o  E.  WTater  St.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y 


FREE    CATALOG 

Write  to-day  for  your  copy  of  our  latest  170-page  catalog.  It  illus- 
trates and  describes  over  1800  premiums  such  as  Furniture,  Rugs, 
Silverware,  China,  Jewelry,  Cut  Glass,  etc.,  all  given  with  Heffron 
Food  Products..         THE  HEFFRON  COMPANY,  Syracu  se,N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Brewing  Company 

Syracuse,  NY. 


A.  J.  PALTZ 


Bell  Phone 


THE   W.    A.   ABEL   CO. 

Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Wholesale 

dealers  in  Fishing  Tackle,   Guns,    Ammunition, 

Camp  Outfits,  Boats,  Boat    Fittings, 

Fireworks,  Etc. 


118  South  Clinton  Street 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


J.  F.  Friedel  Paper  Box  Co. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


SYRACUSE   MALLEABLE   IRON   WORKS 

Burns  Automatic  Coupler  and  Economic  Moulding  Machines 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Syracuse  Dry  Goods  Company 

Corner  Railroad  and  Clinton  Streets 

SYRACUSE.  N   Y. 


Established  1884 


JOHN    F.    RAUSCH 


Baker,  Caterer,  Confectioner 

327   South   Warren  St. 


Ice  Cream,  Water  Ices,  Lunch  Parlor 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


CHAS.  P.  EVANS  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Sash,  Doors,  Blinds,    Window 

Frames,  Door  Frames,  Porch  Work,  Mouldings, 

Interior  Trim,  Store  Fronts. 

5  and  7  Hill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Compliments  of 

Geo,  H.  HawKs  Bridge 
Manufacturing  Co. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Huthcr  Bros,  Saw  Mfg.  Co. 

Incorporated 

Patent  Dado  Heads,  Lock  Corner  Cutters, 

Milling  Saws  for    cutting  cold   metal  and 

Special  Grooving  Cutters  of  all   kinds. 

ROCHESTER,   N    Y, 


A.  FADER  COMPANY 

AUTOMOBILE  REBUILDING 

951-969  Main  Street.  East  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Corner  Circle  Street 

Ward's  Natural  Science 
Establishment 

SCIENTIFIC  APPARATUS 


ROTHSCHILD  MFG.  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 
MEN'S  CLOTHING 

179-181   St.  Paul  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

BANTLEON  BROS.   COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  SASH,    DOORS,   BLINDS, 

MOULDINGS,   General  Mill  Work 

for    Buildings 

Bell  Phone,  Chase  1731  Home  Phone  510 

Railroad  Street  near  Main  Street  East 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

UNION  TOOL  CHEST  WORKS 

SUIT  CASE  TOOL    CHESTS 
FOR  MACHINISTS 


14  Railroad  Street 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Rochester, 


N.  Y, 


L.  BLACK  COMPANY 

Makers 

DOGUE  CLOTHES 

For  Young  Gentlemen 

ROCHESTER, 


New  York 


G.  W.  TODD  St  COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 
PROTECTOGRAPH 


L.  M.  Todd 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


E.  A.  COMSTOCK 


lumber 


1030  Main  Street  East 


<M 


Rochester  New  York 


Pullman   Mfg.  Company 


Unit  Sash 
Balances 


GEO.  J.  MacLAUGHUN,  President 


Rochester  New  York 


Street  and  Sewer  Contracting 


Steam  Stone  Saw  Mill 


Whitmore,  Rauber  &  Vicinus 

Cut  Stone,  Granite  and 
Interior  Marble 

Office  and  Yard,  279  South  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Office  of  the  Rochester  German  Brick  and  Tile  Co. 


Masons'  Supplies 

German  Rock  Asphalt  Floors 


Flag  Walks 
Portland  Cement  Walks 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


GIBSON   DRUG    CO. 


WHOL-ESALE 

5t.  Paul,  Mortimer  and  Liberty  Sts. 

ROCHESTER,  NY. 


I=)F=?LJ(3(3I=>~r=> 

Office-63-69  St.  Paul  St. 


Frank  W.  McHugh  Company 

WHOLESALE  LEAF  TOBACCO 

Importers  of  Sumatra  and  Havana 

Rochester  Phone  3231 

206  210  Andrews  St.  ROCHESTER,  X.  Y. 

Rochester  Brass  &  Wire  Works  Co. 

Formerly  a  part  of 
SNOW  WIRE  WORKS  CO. 
Bell  Phone  Main  2408 
Home  Phone  2874 

76-78  Exchange  Street 

ROCHESTER  NEW  YORK 

J.  Heilbrunn  &  Sons 

WHOLESALE  SHOES 

Job      Lots      Our      Specialty 

Home  Phone  224 

112  Mill  Street 


ROCHESTER 


NEW  YORK 


R.  Goldstein  S  Company 

Makers  of 
FINE    CLOTHING 


St.   Paul  St, 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


VETTER  MANUFACTUMNG 
COMPANY 


ROCHESTER 


NEW  YORK 


United  Litho  &  Printing  Companies. 

Consolidating 

Vredenburg  1st  Company 

Central  Printing  Z*  Engraving  Co. 

Spinning,  Davis  £y  Steele 


236  South  Avenue 


ROCHESTER,   N.  V 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


BREWSTER,  CRITTENDEN  &  CO. 


ROCHESTER,    N.    V. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


RICHARD  STEVENS  W.  H.  GOULD  PALMER  CAMPBELL 

President  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen,  Mgr.  Treas.-Secy. 


Hoboken  Paper  Mill  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Building  Lining  and  Manilla  Paper 
Capacity  50,000  pounds,  24  hours 


Telephone  Call  174   Hoboken 


EIGHTH  AND  ADAMS  STREETS  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 


The  Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co. 


Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 


SOLE  MAKERS  OF  "60NDOR"  BELT 


Telephone  570  Ptssaic 


PASSAIC  ....  New  Jersey 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


John    t"lt.imt)^l 

Bottler  of  Feigenspan  s  P.  0.  N.  Beer  Mail  orders  receive  prompt  attention 

Phone  463-R  Union 
3895  HUDSON  BOULEVARD,  Cor.  Hill  Street  WEST    HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

EDinnil    Kitten  j^ler^ 

Manufacturer  of 

SWISS  EMBROIDERED  TRIMMINGS 

326  Kerrigan  Avenue  West  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

BRUNSWICK  LAUNDRY 

Telephone  Connection  H.  SIEMINSKI,  Treas.  and  Mgr. 

71-77  Germania  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Telephone  1815-J  Union 

Solomon    Conaora 

Manufacturer  of 

SWISS  EMBROIDERIES  AND  NOVELTIES 

420-426  Summit  Ave..  Cor.  Monastery  St.  West  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


The  Ferris  Brothers  Company 

NEWARK,  New  Jersey 


ADVER  TISEME  N  TS 


William  L.  Lyall,   Treasurer  Thomas  M.  Gardner,  Secretary 


BRIGHTON   MILLS 

Manufacturers  of 

Cotton  and  Special  Fabrics 


Telephones  2574—2575  Franklin 
New  York  Salesrooms,  87  Leonard  Street  PASSAIC,  N.  J, 

Standard  Bleachery  Co. 


Bleaching,  Dyeing  and  Finishing 
Fine  Cotton  Goods 


CARLTON  HILLS  NEW  JERSEY 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


i     Robins  Conveying  Belt  Go, 

F.  S.  THORNLEY 

General  Superintendent 


Works,   PASSAIC,  N.  J. 


13  PARK  ROW  NEW  YORK 


The  Standard  Sheet  Metal  Go. 


Manufacturers  of 


oRutomobile  and  Bicycle  Pumps, 
Combination  Oil  and  Grease  Guns, 
Hardware  and  Electrical  Specialties 


JOHN  DICKENS,  President  and  Manager 


PASScJHC,  NEW  JERSEY 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Vreeland-Keamey  Lumber  Company 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

L_l_JMBEF=?  ANED   ^TIMBER 

Car  Load  Lots  a  Specialty 

Frelin£huysen  Ave.  and  Stanton  St.  NEWARK  N.  J. 

Established  1885 

Phelps  &  Sons  Mfg.  Company 

Manufacturers  of  Metal  Cloth  and  Celluloid  -Covered  BUTTONS 
Button  Dies  and  Button  Machinery.  All  Kinds  of  Button  and  Bad£e  Parts 

110-112-114  PENNINGTON  ST.,  NEWARK,  N,  J. 


Established  1849 

American  Leather  Manufacturing  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

Carriage,  Automobile  and  Furniture  Leathers 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

J.  LICHTMAN  &  SON 

TANNERS   AND   LEATHER   M'FRS.  ROUGH  AND  PICKLED  SPLITS 

Largest  Handlers  of  Rough  Splits  in  the  World 

Main  Office  and  Factory  :  Frelinghuysen  Ave.  and  Concord  St.  Sherman  Ave.  and  Peddie  St. 

NEWARK,  N  J. 

WM.  I,.  GIvORIEUX,  JR.  Pres.  B.  P.  SINNOCK,  Sec'y. 

ELIZABETHTOWN   SMELTING  CO. 

Sole  Lessees  and  Operators 

THE  GLORIEUX  PLATINUM  EXTRACTION  and  CONSERVATION  PROCESS 
Refiners  and  Smelters  503-509  Mulberry  St.  NEWARK,  N.J. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


PAUL    GUENTHER,    Inc. 


Manufacturer  of 


Full  Fashioned  Silk  Hosiery 


DOVER,  New  Jersey 


Ernst  Fr.  Wiessflog,  Prop.  C.  Bahnsen,  Genl.  Mgr. 

Otto  Bruckner,  Supt. 


GERA     MII^l^S 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Worsted  Suitings  and  Men's  Wear  Fabrics 


SELLING  AGENTS 

80  1-2  Leonard  Street,  New  York 
PASSAIC,  •  -  -  New  Jersey 


-UWERTISEMF.NTS 


E.   H.  McCormick  &  Sons 


Manufacturers  of 


PATENT    AND    ENAMELED     LEATHER 


Avenue  C  and  Vanderpool  Street 


Newark,  N.  J 


Telephone  440 

J.  L.  Mason,  President 

G.  B.  Mason,   Vice-President 

John  Nieder 

A.  F.  Bertin,  Secy.  &  Treas' 

Manufacturer  of 

Gertin-Hlason  company 

Successors  to  A.  F.  Bertin  and  Standard  Leather  Co. 

Bookbinders'  and    Pocket 

Book  Leather,  Seal  Skins 

a  Specialty 

Manufacturers  of 

Alligator,  Seal  and  Calf 

80-92  Delancey  Street 

Emmet  Street,  Avenue  C    and 
Wright  Street 

83-87  Malvern   Street 
Ojfice,    80  Delancey  Street 

NEWARK,             -             New   Jersey 

NEWARK,                          New  Jersey 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


Phone  1116      EST.  1876      N.Y.Office  475  B'way 

C.  Huebner  &  Sons 

Manufacturers  of 

PEARL  GOODS 


Buttons,  Buckles,  Umbrella  and  Cutlery 

Handles,  Pistol  Stocks,  Manicure  Goods, 

Jewelers  Supplies,  Penholders,  Etc. 

Pearl   for  Inlaying 


123  and  125  VAN  BUREN  STREET. 

NEWARK,  -  -  New  Jersey 

Telephone  833  Waverly 

Charles  Nieder 

Manufacturer  of 

BOOK  BINDERS'  and  POCKET 
BOOK  LEATHER 

Buffings  a  Specialty 

225-233   EMMETT   ST.        NEWARK,  N.J. 


Newark  Varnish 
Works 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Telephone  502,   503.  504    Union 
Telegraph  and   Cable,  Reiner,  Hoboken 

Tiie  Rotiert  Reiner  importing  Co. 

Incorporated 
Sole   Importers  of 

SHUTTLE    EMBROIDERY  MACHINES 

Constructed  by  the 

VOGTLANDISCHE    MASCHINENFABRIK 

Plauen,  in  Vogtl,     Germany 

Sole  Agents,  Leo  Lammertz,  Needles,    Aachen, 
Queck  Bros.,  Needles,  Aachen 

Office,  Factory  and  Show  Rooms, 
Hackensack  Plank  road  and   Gregory  Ave. 

WEEHAWKEN    HEIGHTS,  New  Jersey 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Established  1876  Incorporated   1895 

JOHN  L.  ARMITAGE  &  CO. 

MAKERS    OF 

VARNISHES  AND  JAPANS 
Thomas  and  Dawson  Sts.  Newark,  N.  J. 

JAMES  T.  CLARK  CO. 

IRON  FOUNDERS 
70  to  90  Adams  St.  Newark,  N.  J 

Poster  Engineering  Co. 

VALVE  SPECIALTIES 
Newark  New  Jersey 


KELLY  &  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

Wipe  Rags,  Burlap  and  Bags,  Box  Boards,  Wrapping  Paper 

PAPER  MANUFACTURERS'  SUPPLIES 
92-104  Madison  St.  Newark,  N.  J. 


THE  HUEBEL  MFG.  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

HARDWARE  SPECIALTIES 
1 03- 1 05- 1 07  Monroe  St.  Newark,  N.  J 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


L.  D.  TELEPHONE  3484-R 

John     IHL    Elliott 

Buffings,  Grain  and  Split  Leather,   also  Skivers   for  Case,   Bag 
and  Pocket  Book  Manufacturers  and  Book  Binders. 
Finishing  for  the  trade  a  Specialty 
356  to  360  Adams  Street  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Rudolf  Kehr  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Embroideries 

Factory  791  Paterson  Ave.,  Jersey  City  Heights,  N.  J. 

New  York  Office,  138  Fifth  Avenue 

JERSEY  CITY,  -  -  New  Jersey 


e:.  herzig 

Successor  to  Bausch's  Express  Company 

Main  Office  210,  212  Main  Street,  Union  Hill,  N.  J.,  Telephone  169  Union 

Branch  Office,  542  DuBois  Street,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Telephone  475-J    Union 

New  York  Offices,  1 13  W  Broadway,  Telephone  Connections: 

80  Cortland  Street,  Telephone  3648  Cortlandt 


TELEPHONE  CONNECTIONS 

Jacob      Suter 

Manufacturer  cf  Swiss  Embroideries 

546.  548  GREGORY  AVENUE,  WEEHAWKEN  HEIGHTS,  N.  J. 

PHONE  MARKET  65-W 

Premo  Manufacturing  Co. 

Metal  Novelties  and  Specialties,   Advertising    Novelties,   Purse 

Frames,  Specialties  to  Order,  Stamping,  Tool  Making, 

Electro-Plating 

120,132   PACIFIC   STREET  NEWARK,  N.  J 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE 

NEWARK  LINE 

BEDS 
BEDDING 

NEWARK  SPRING  MATTRESS  CO. 

84  Madison  St. 


NEWARK 


N.J. 


R.  C  &  H.  B.  GOOD 


Tanners  and 

Leather 
Manufacturers 

Long  Distance  Telephone  755 

140  to  150  Frelinghuysen  Ave. 


NEWARK 


N.J. 


J. 


I 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers  of 


ESTABLISHED   1891 


G.  STEINHARDT 


Manufacturer  or 


fabric  and 


Paper  Imitation  Leathers 


WATERPROOF   PAPERS  AND 
COATING  SPECIALTIES 


4  Thomas  and  Dawson  Streets 
L.  D.  Phone  658 


LEATHERS 

Buffings    a    Specialty 

No.  195-203  McWhorter  St. 
Telephone  1144 


NEWARK 


N.J. 


NEWARK 


N.J. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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J  E.  S.  WARD  &  CO.  J 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


F.  L  MILLER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Cases  for  Musical  Instruments 

Office  and  Factory,  2 1 6  Parkhurst  Street  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Standard  Metal  Mfg.  Co. 

TALKING  MACHINE  HORNS 

Automobile  Horns,  Tubing  and  Supplies 

Chestnut- Jefferson  and  Malvern  Sts.  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Telephone  2488  Market 

Sterling  Waxed  Paper  Manufacturing  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Waxed  Papers 

LEO   K1NREICH  238,  242  South  Street,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

KEARNEY  HAT   WORKS 

WM.  A.  BAGLIN,  Proprietor 

1 10-120  Vesey  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.  New  York  Office.  656  Broadway 

Phones  3596-3597  Market  Phone  4527  Spring 

Boston  Office,  207  Essex  St.  ESTAB.  1837  Tel.  7800  Market 

Joh  Pell  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  Pell's  Fine  Lasts 

Cor.  Herman  and  Tichenor  Sts.  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


E.   ROSENHEIM'S   SON 

Manufacturer  of  Infants'  and  Children's  Cloaks 
Reefers,  Etc. 

114-118  West  17th  Street,  New  York 
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The  Wolcott 

Mux  Ifprtz 

0<=X> 

Rough 

Leather 

Thirty- first  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue 

SPECIALTIES 

NEW  YORK 

Pickled  Splits,  Russet  Buffings,  Russet 

Grains,  Russet  Leather  for  Carriage 

Bookbinding  Shoe  Trade.  Etc. 

Removed  to 

<KZ» 

54-78  Oliver  Street 

GEORGE  T.  STOCKHAM 

Newark,               N.  J. 

ADVERTISEMENTS 
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250  Rooms  Every  Room  With  Bath 


FRANK  A.  PROBST,  Prop. 

Telephone  4220  Madison 
Fifth  Avenue  and  27th  St.  NEW  YORK 


™»  HOC  ~Tr>r 


J.  CHARLES  WESCHLER  SOL  ROTHSCHILD 


WESCHLER  &  ROTHSCHILD 

Counselors  at  Law 


TITLE  INSURANCE  BUILDING 

135  Broadway  NEW  YORK  CITY 


AD  VERTISEMENTS. 


GEORGE  SUMNER,  Inc. 

MANUFACTURER'S    AGENT 

The  RAYHELD  CARBURETOR 

Telephone  Columbus   10223 
1841-43  BROADWAY  NFW  YORK 


Jerome  H.  Remick  &  Co. 

LARGEST    SHEET    MUSIC     PUBLISHING    HOUSE    IN    THE    WORLD 

Our  Songs  Shops  in  Every  Large  6Hy 

Our  Music  is  sold  by  Every  Dealer  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 

LOOK  EOR   THE  NAME   OE  REMICK 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


Jerome  H.  Remick  &  Co.,  m£i%?Jff* 

NEW  YORK  DETROIT  CHICAGO 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


SCANDINAVIA  BELTING  CO. 

TRANSMISSION  AND  CONVEYOR 
BELTS 

AUTOMOBILE  BRAKE  LININGS 


127-129  WHITE  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Thomas  F.  Brennan  Edmund  M.  Brennan 


^oU\  Saw  £Umo 


M.  BRENNAN'S  SONS 


Central  Park  West  74-75  Streets 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


L 


All  Vp«praV>lpS  in  the  cooking  and  serving  of 
MJ1  VegeiaDieS  vvhich  cream  or  milk  is  used, 
such  as  cauliflower,  asparacus,  mashtd  or  creamed  potaioes, 
carrots,  parsnips,  beans,  boiled  onion?,  etc.,  aie  ma-Je  rich, 
delicious  and  appetizing  when  served  with  cream  sauce 
made  by  using 

BORDEN'S 

PEERLESS  BRAND 

EVAPORATED  MILK 

(Unsweetened) 

Rich  in  Cream  &  Absolutely  Pure. 

Dilute   with   water    tn   a"v  desired 
richness  and  use  same  as'  h^sh  milk." 

Recipe  book  for  the  asking 
while  they  last- 

Bnrden's  Condensed  Milk  C(h 

"  Leaders  of  Quality" 
Est.  1857  New  York 


Established  1874 


THE  CASTLE  BRAID  CO. 

HENRY  W.  5CHLOSS,  President 

Braid  Buttons,  Braids,  Dress  Trimmings 

251    FOURTH    AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Factory  116-136  Troutman  St.,  Brooklyn 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


WAKEHAM  <fc   MILLER 

Builoers  anb  General 
Contractors 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTIONS 
Terminal  Building  103  Park  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

JOHN  T.   BRADY  CO. 


3  anO  (general 
Contractors 

Telephone  6510,  651  1,  6512  Murray  Hill 

103  Park  Avenue  New  York  City 


FOREST  LEAVES. 
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EMIL  BEROLZHEIMER,  Pres.  LEOPOLD  ANSBACHER,  Treas. 


n 


SAMUEL  KRAUS,  Vice-Pres.  CHARLES  S.  BRAISTED,  Sec'y. 

EAGLE  PENCIL  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Patentees  of 

E,agle  Pencils 

Patented  April  3d,  1860 

Office  and  Salesroom:  73  Franklin  St.   Works:  710-732  E.  14th  St.,  N.Y. 

Furth,  Germany;    Vienna,  Austria;    London,  England;    Paris,  France. 
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Schinasi's  Egyptian  Cigarettes 

SOLD  ALL  OVER 

Our  Leading  Brands  Are 

ROYAL  NATURAL 

Plain  or  Cork  Tips,  20cts.  per  Box  15  c(s.  per  Box 

1 0  c(s.  per  Box 


Office  and   Salesroom,  32-34  W.    100th   Street 

o1l<  'oez  51foll<  lOl  = 
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MR.  JAMES  SUGRUE  wishes  to 
announce  that  he  has  severed 
his  connection  with  Duncan,  Fraser, 
and  shall  be  pleased  to  serve 
you  at  his  Studio,  452  5th  Avenue, 
Knox  Building,  after  November  5th 
1912.        :        :        :        :        : 

'Phone  Bryant  5256 
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Sanatorium  (gabriela.    Abirottbarka. 

In  Charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating  plain  and 
consists  of  a  broad  park  rising  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill,  "Sunrise  Mount," 
which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of  the 
range — Mount  Marcy,  White  Face,  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc.,  while  not  very  far 
away  beautiful  Lucretia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive  both  to  build  and  maintain. 
When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned,  the  Sisters  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the  best 
known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels  as  a 
reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage,  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  is  about  ten  minu'es'  walk  from  the  Institution.  Dong  distance  tele- 
phone. Postoffice,  Gabriels.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office. 

ADVISORY   COMMITTEE. 

President.  Mrs.  W.  Seward  Webb  Vice-Presidents,  Mrs  Levi  P.  Morton,  Miss  Annie  Leary,  Treasurer.  Mrs. 
Burreli  Hoffman,  Secretary,  Miss  Rosalie  O'Brien,  Mrs.  W.  Seward  Webb.  W.  Seward  Webb,  Phelps  Smith, 
Paul  Smith.  Mrs.  David  McClure,  Mrs  John  Kelly,  Mrs.  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  Thomas  B.  Cotter.  W.  Burke 
Cochran,  W.  E.  Kerim  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  Miss  K.  C.  Broderick,  John  F.  O'Brien,  Clarence  H  Mackey,  Thos. 
F  Conway,  Mrs.  J.  C  Agar,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Grace,  Edward  Eyre,  John  T.  McDonough.  H.  D.  Stevens.  Peter  Malone. 
Joseph  P.  Grace,  Charles  Farrelly,  Mrs.  Edward  Rowan,  Mrs.  Francis  Martin,  Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Sheehan,  Mrs  Peter 
Doelger,  Miss  Louisa  Loree,  RS  Dulancey  Howland,  W.  B.  McElroy,  Mrs.  J.  J.  I.  McLaughlin,  Mrs.  John  Duncan 
Emmet,  Miss  Teresa  R.  Donahue. 

ADVISORY  MEDICAL  STAFF 

Our  Advisory  Medical  Staff  is  Composed  of 

Dr.  Martin  Burke,  147  Lexington  Auenue.  New  York;  Dr  Constance  Maguire,  120  East  60th  Street,  New  York; 
Dr  Alexander  A.  Smith,  18  West  51st  Street,  New  York;  Dr.FrancisJ.  Quillinan,  33  West  48th  Street,  New  York  : 
Dr.  John  E.  Stillwell,  9  West  49th  Street,  New  York ;  Dr.  Wm.  T.  McMannis.  612  West  179th  Street.  New  York  ;  Dr. 
S.  A.  Knopf,  16  West  95th  Street,  New  York;  Dr  James  J.  Walsh,  110  West  74th  Street,  New  York;  Dr  Henry  Furness. 
Malone,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  Lawrence  E.  Flick,  736  Pine  Street,  Philodelphia,  Pa. ;  Dr    F.  M.  Noble,  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y. 

RESIDENT  PHYSICIANS 
H.  J.  Blankemeyer,  M.  D.  Francis  Mahony,  M.  D. 
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The  Chapel  of  the  Palms 
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H,  the  long  suffering  of  him  who  threads  a  narrow  trail  over 
the  brown  crust  of  a  hill  where  the  short  grass  lies  flat  in 
tropical  sunshine!  On  one  side  sleeps  the  blue,  monotonous 
sea  ;  on  the  other,  crags  clothe  themselves  in  cool  mist  and 
look  dreamy  and  solemn. 

The  boy  Kahele,  who  has  no  ambition  beyond  the  bit 
of  his  foot-sore  mustang,  lags  behind,  taking  all  the  dust 
with  commendable  resignation. 

As  for  me,  I  am  wet  through  with  the  last  shower  :  1 
steam  in  the  fierce  noonday  heat.  I  spur  Hoke,  the  mule,  into  the  shadow 
of  a  great  cloud  that  drifts  lazily  overhead,  and  am  grateful  for  this 
unsatisfying  shade  as  long  as  it  lasts.  I  watch  the  sea,  swinging  my  whip 
by  its  threadbare  lash  like  a  pendulum, — the  sea,  where  a  very  black  rock 
is  being  drowned  over  and  over  by  the  tremendous  swell  that  covers  it  for 
a  moment;  but  somehow  the  rock  comes  to  the  surface  again,  and  seems 
to  gasp  horribly  in  a  deluge  of  breakers.  That  rock  has  been  drowning 
for  centuries,  yet  its  struggle  for  life  is  as  real  as  ever. 

I  watch  the  mountains,  cleft  with  green,  fern-cushioned  chasms, 
where  an  occasional  stream  silently  distils.  Far  up  on  a  sun-swept  ledge 
a  white,  scattering  drift,  looking  like  a  rose-garden  after  a  high  wind. 
T  know  to  be  a  flock  of  goats  feeding.  But  the  wind-dried  and  sun-burnt 
grass  under  foot,  the  intangible  dust  that  pervades  the  air.  the  rain-cloud 
in  the  distance,  trailing  its  banners  of  crape  in  the  sea  as  it  1  tears  down 
upon  us, — these  annoy  me  somewhat,  and  make  life  a  burden  tor  the 
time  being;  so  I  spur  my  faithless  Hoke  up  a  new  ascent  as  forbidding  as 
any  that  we  have  yet  come  upon,  and  slowly  and  with  many  pauses  creep 
to  the  summit. 


•i  FOREST  LEAVES. 

Kahele,  "the  goer,"  belies  his  name,  for  he  loiters  everywhere  and 
always;  yet  I  am  not  sorry.  I  have  the  first  glimpse  of  Wailua  all  to  my- 
self. I  am  not  obliged  to  betray  my  emotion,  which  is  a  bore  of  the  worst 
sort. 

Wailua  lies  at  my  feet, — a  valley  full  of  bees,  butterflies  and  blos- 
soms, the  sea  fawning  at  the  mouth  of  it.  the  clouds  melting  over  it; 
waterfalls  gushing  from  numerous  green  corners  ;  silver-white  phaetons 
floating  in  mid-air,  at  a  loss  to  choose  between  earth  and  heaven,  though 
evidently  a  little  inclined  earthward,  for  they  no  sooner  drift  out  of  the 
bewildering  bowers  of  Wailua  than  they  return  again  with  noticeable 
haste. 

Down  I  plunge  into  the  depths  of  the  valley,  with  the  first  drops  of  a 
heavy  shower  pelting  me  in  the  back ;  and  under  a  great  tree,  that  seems 
yearning  to  shelter  somebody,  I  pause  till  the  rain  is  over. 

Anon  the  slow-footed  Kahele  arrives,  leaking  all  over,  and  bringing 
a  peace-offering  of  ohias,  the  native  apple  as  juicy  and  sweet  as  the  for- 
bidden fruits  of  Paradise.  As  for  these  apples,  they  have  solitary  seed, 
like  a  nutmeg,  a  pulp  as  white  as  wax,  a  juice  flavoured  with  roses,  and 
their  skin  as  red  as  a  peony  and  as  glossy  as  varnish.  These  we  munch 
and  munch  while  the  forest  reels  under  the  impetuous  avalanches  of  big 
rain-drops,  and  our  animals  tear  great  tufts  of  sweet  grass  from  the  upper 
roadside. 

Is  it  far  to  the  chapel,  1  wonder.  Kahele  thinks  not, — perhaps  a  pari 
or  two  distant.  But  a  pari,  cliff,  has  many  antecedents,  and  I  feel  that 
some  dozen  or  so  of  climbs,  each  more  or  less  fatiguing,  still  separate  me 
from  the  rest  I  am  seeking  and  hope  not  to  find  until  1  reach  the  abode 
of  Pere  Fidelis,  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  as  one  might  say. 

The  rain  ceases.  Hoke  once  more  nerves  himself  for  fresh  assaults 
upon  the  everlasting  hills.  Kahele  drops  behind  as  usual,  and  the  after- 
noon wanes. 

How  fresh  seems  the  memory  of  this  journey,  yet  its  place  is  with 
the  archives  of  the  past.  I  seem  to  breathe  the  incense  of  orange-flowers, 
and  to  hear  the  whisper  of  distant  waterfalls  as  1  write. 

It  must  have  been  toward  sunset, — we  were  threading  the  eastern 
coast,  and  a  great  mountain  filled  the  west — but  1  felt  that  it  was  the 
hour   when    day    ends   and    night    begins.      The    heavy    clouds    looked    as 
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though  they  were  still  brimful  of  sunlight,  yet  no  ray  escaped  to  gladden 
our  side  of  the  world. 

Finally,  on  the  brow  of  what  seemed  to  be  the  last  hill  in  this  life,  1 
>aw  a  cross, — a  cross  among  the  palms.  Hoke  saw  it.  and  quickened  his 
pace:  he  was  not  so  great  an  ass  but  he  knew  that  there  was  provender  in 


"Finally,  on  the  brow  of  what  seemed  to  be  the  last  hill  in  this  life,  I  saw  a 
cross  —a  cross  among  the  palms." 

the  green  pastures  of  Pere  Fidelis,  and  his  heart  freshened  within  him. 

A  few  paces  from  the  grove  of  palms  I  heard  a  bell  swing  jubilantly. 
Out  over  the  solemn  sea.  up  and  down  that  foam-crested  shore,  rang  the 
sweet  Angelus.  One  may  pray  with  some  fervour  when  one's  journey  is 
at  an  end.    When  the  prayer  was  over.  I  walked  to  the  gate  of  the  chapel- 
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yard,  leading  the  willing  Hoke,  and  at  that  moment  a  slender  figure,  clad 
all  in  black,  his  long  robes  Mowing  gracefully  about  him.  his  boyish  face 
heightening  the  effect  of  his  grave  and  serene  demeanor,  his  thin,  sensi- 
tive hands  held  forth  in  heart}'  welcome. — a  welcome  that  was  almost  like 
a  benediction,  so  spiritual  was  the  love  which  it  expressed, — came  out, 
and  I  found  myself  in  the  arms  of  Pere  Fidelis.  feeling  like  one  who  has 
at  least  been  permitted  to  kneel  upon  the  threshold  of  his  Mecca. 

Why  do  our  hearts  sing  jubilate  when  we  meet  a  friend  for  the  first 
time?  What  is  it  within  tis  that  with  its  life-long  yearning  comes  sud- 
denly upon  the  all-sufficient  one.  and  in  a  moment  is  crowned  and  satis- 
fied? I  could  not  tell  whether  I  was  at  last  waking  from  a  sleep  or  just 
sinking  into  a  dream.  I  could  have  sat  there  at  his  feet  contented  :  I 
could  have  put  off  my  worldly  cares,  resigned  ambition,  forgotten  the 
past,  and,  in  the  blessed  tranquillity  of  that  hour,  have  dwelt  joyfully 
under  the  palm-  with  him.  seeking  only  to  follow  in  his  patient  footsteps 
until  the  end  should  come. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  realization  of  an  ideal  that  plunged  me  into  a 
luxurious  reverie,  out  ^i  which  1  was  summoned  by  mon  pere,  who  hinted 
that  J  must  be  hungry.     Prophetic  father!  hungry  1  was  indeed. 

Mon  pere  led  me  to  his  little  house  with  three  rooms,  and  installed  me 
host,  himself  being  my  ever-watchful  attendant.  Then  lie  spoke:  "'The 
lads  were  at  the  sea,  fishing:  would  I  excuse  him  for  a  moment?" 

Alone  in  the  little  house,  with  a  glass  of  claret  and  a  hard  biscuit 
for  refreshment.  I  looked  about  me.  The  central  room,  in  which  I  sat, 
was  bare  to  nakedness:  a  few  devotional  books,  a  small  clock  high  up  on 
tlie  wall,  with  a  short  wagging  pendulum,  two  or  three  paintings,  betray- 
ing more  sentiment  than  merit,  a  table,  a  wooden  form  against  the  win- 
dow, and  a  crucifix,  complete  its  inventory.  A  high  window  was  at  my 
back;  a  door  in  front  opening  upon  a  verandah  shaded  with  a  passion- 
vine;  beyond  it  a  green,  undulating  country  running  down  into  the  sea; 
on  either  hand  a  little  cell  containing  nothing  but  a  narrow  bed,  a  saint's 
picture,  and  a  rosary.  Kahele,  having  distributed  the  animals  in  good 
pasturage,  lay  on  the  verandah  at  full  length,  supremely  happy  as  he 
jingled  his  spurs  over  the  edge  of  the  >tep>.  and  hummed  a  native  air  in 
subdued  falsetto,  like  a  mosquito. 

Again  I  sank  into  a  reverie.  Enter  mon  pere  with  apologies  and  a 
plate  of  smoking  cakes  made  of  eggs  and  batter,   hi-  own   handiwork: 
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enter  the  lads  from  the  sea  with  excellent  fish,  knotted  in  long  wisps  of 
grass;  enter  Kahele,  lazily  sniffing  the  savoury  odours  of  our  repast  with 
evident  relish  ;  and  then  supper  in  good  earnest. 

How  happy  we  were,  having  such  talks  in  several  sorts  of  tongues, 
such   polyglot   efforts   towards   sociability, — French,    English,   and    native 


"Alone  in  the  little  house,  with  a  glass  of  claret  and  a  hard  biscuit 
for  refreshment,  I  looked  about  me  " 

in  equal  parts,  but  each  broken  and  spliced  to  suit  our  dire  necessity  !  The 
candle  flamed  and  flickered  in  the  land-breeze  that  swept  through  the 
house, — unctuous  waxen  stalactites  decorated  it  almost  past  recognition  : 
the  crickets  sang  lustily  at  the  doorway;  the  little  natives  grew  sleepy  and 
curled  up  on  their  mats  in  the  corner;  Kahele  slept  in  his  spurs  like  a 
born  muleteer.     And  now  a  sudden  conviction  seized  us  that  it  was  bed- 
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time  in  very  truth  ;  so  mon  pere  led  me  to  one  of  the  cells,  saying,  "Will 
yon  sleep  in  the  room  of  Pere  Amabilis?"  Yea,  verily,  with  all  humility; 
and  there  I  slept  after  the  benediction,  during  which  the  young  priest's 
face  looked  almost  like  an  angel's  in  its  youthful  holiness,  and  I  was 
afraid  I  might  wake  in  the  morning  and  find  him  gone,  transported  to 
some  other  and  more  lovely  world. 

But  I  didn't.  Pere  Fidelis  was  up  before  daybreak.  It  was  his  hand 
that  clashed  the  joyful  Angelus  at  sunrise  that  woke  me  from  my  happy 
dream  ;  it  was  his  hand  that  prepared  the  frugal  but  appetizing  meal ;  he 
made  the  coffee,  such  rich,  black,  aromatic  coffee  as  Frenchmen  alone 
have  the  faculty  of  producing.  He  had  an  eye  to  the  welfare  of  the 
animals  also,  and  seemed  to  be  commander-in-chief  of  affairs  secular  as 
well  as  ecclesiastical ;  yet  he  was  so  voting. 

There  was  a  day  of  brief  incursions  mountain-ward,  with  the  happi- 
est results.  There  were  welcomes  showered  upon  me  for  his  sake ;  he 
was  ever  ministering  to  my  temporal  wants,  and  puzzling  me  with 
dissertations  in  assorted  languages. 

By  happy  fortune  a  Sunday  followed  when  the  Chapel  of  the  Palms 
was  thronged  with  dusky  worshippers  ;  not  a  white  face  present  but  the 
father's  and  mine  own,  yet  a  common  trust  in  the  blessedness  of  the  life 
to  come  struck  the  key-note  of  universal  harmony,  and  we  sang  the 
Magnificat  with  one  voice.  There  was  something  that  fretted  me  in  all 
this  admirable  experience :  Pere  Fidelis  could  touch  neither  bread  nor 
water  until  after  the  last  mass.  Hour  by  hour  he  grew  paler  and  fainter, 
spite  of  the  heroic  fortitude  that  sustained  his  famishing  body. 

"Mon  pere"  said  I,  "you  must  eat,  or  go  to  heaven  betimes."  He 
would  not.  "You  must  end  with  an  earlier  mass,"  I  persisted.  It  was  im- 
possible :  many  parishioners  came  from  miles  away ;  some  of  these  started 
at  daybreak,  as  it  was,  and  they  would  be  unable  to  arrive  in  season  for 
an  earlier  mass.  Excellent  martyr!  thought  I,  to  offer  thy  body  a  living- 
sacrifice  for  the  edification  of  these  savage  Christians !  At  last  he  ate, 
but  not  until  appetite  itself  had  perished.  Then  troops  of  children  gath- 
ered about  him  clamouring  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  priestly  youth  ;  old  men 
and  women  passed  him  with  heads  uncovered,  amazed  at  the  devotion 
of  one  they  could  not  hope  to  emulate. 

Whenever  I  referred  to  his  life,  he  at  once  led  me  to  admire  his 
fellow-apostle,  who  was  continually  in  his  thoughts.     Pere  Amabilis  was 
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miles  away,  repairing  a  chapel  that  had  suffered  somewhat  in  a  late  gale; 
Pere  Amabilis  would  be  so  glad  to  see  me;  I  must  not  fail  to  visit  him: 
and  for  fear  of  some  mischance,  Pere  Fidelis  would  himself  conduct  me 
to  him. 

The  way  was  hard. — deep  chasms  to  penetrate,  swift  streams  to  be 
forded,  narrow  and  slippery  trails  to  be  threaded  through  forest,  swamp 
and  wilderness.  These  obstacles  separated  the  devoted  friends,  but  not 
for  long  seasons.  Pere  Fidelis  would  go  to  him  whom  he  had  not  laid 
eyes  on  for  a  fortnight  at  least. 

The  boy  Kahele  was  glad  of  companionship  ;  one  of  the  small  fishers, 
an  acolyte  of  the  chapel,  would  accompany  us.  and  together  they  could 
lag  behind,  eating  ohias  and  dabbling  in  every  stream. 

A  long  day's  journey  followed.  A\'e  wended  our  way  through 
jungles  of  lauhala.  with  slim  roots  in  the  air  and  long  branches  trailing 
about  them  like  vines  ;  they  were  like  great  cages  of  roots  and  branches  in 
a  woven  snarl.  We  saw  a  rocky  point  jutting  far  into  the  sea.  "Pere 
Amabilis  dwells  just  beyond  that  cape,''  said  my  companion,  fondly:  and 
it  seemed  not  very  far  distant :  but  our  pace  was  slow  and  wearisome,  and 
the  hours  were  sure  to  distance  us.  We  fathomed  dark  ravines  whose 
farther  walls  were  but  a  stone's  throw  from  us,  but  in  whose  profound 
depths  a  swift  torrent  rushed  madly  to  the  sea,  threatening  to  carry  us 
to  our  destruction, — green,  precipitous  troughs,  wdiere  the  tide  of  moun- 
tain-rain was  lashed  into  fury,  and  with  its  death-song  drowned  out- 
voices and  filled  our  animals  with  terror. 

Xow  and  then  we  paused  to  breathe,  man  and  beast  panting  with 
fatigue ;  sometimes  the  rain  drove  us  into  the  thick  wood  for  shelter ; 
sometimes  a  brief  deluge,  the  offspring  of  a  rent  cloud  at  the  head  of  the 
ravine,  stayed  our  progress  for  half  an  hour,  until  its  volume  was  some- 
what spent  and  the  stream  was  again  fordable.  Here  we  talked  of  the 
daily  miracles  in  nature.  Again  and  again  the  young  fathers  are  called 
forth  into  the  wilderness  to  attend  on  the  sick  and  dying.  Little  chapels 
are  hidden  away  among  the  mountains  and  through  the  valleys ;  all 
these  must  be  visited  in  turn.  Their  life  is  an  actual  pilgrimage  from 
chapel  to  chapel,  which  nothing  but  physical  inability  may  interrupt. 

At  one  spot  I  saw  a  tree  under  which  Pere  Fidelis  once  passed  a 
tempestuous  night.  On  either  side  yawned  a  ravine  swept  by  an  im- 
passable flood.     There  was  no  house  within  reach.     On  the  soaked  earth. 


lo 
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with  a  pitiless  gale  sweeping-  over  the  land,  from  sunset  to  sunrise  he  lay 
without  the  consolation  of  one  companion.  Food  was  frequently  scarce : 
a  few  limpets,  about  as  palatable  as  parboiled  shoe-leather,  a  paste  of  roast 
yams  and  water,  a  lime  perhaps  and  nothing  besides  but  lumpy  salt  from 
the  sea-shore. 


"Pere  Amabilis  dwells  just  beyond  that  cape." 

While  we  were  riding  a  herald  met  us  bearing  a  letter  for  mon  pere. 
It  was  a  greeting  from  Pere  Amabilis,  who  announced  the  chapel  as 
rapidly  nearing  its  complete  restoration.  Pere  Fidelis  fairly  wept  for  joy 
at  this  intelligence,  and  burst  into  a  panegyric  upon  the  unrivalled  ingenu- 
ity of  his  spiritual  associate.    We  were  sure  to  surprise  him  at  work,  and 
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this  trilling  episode  seemed  to  be  an  event  of  some  importance  in  the 
isolated  life  they  led. 

At  sunset  we  passed  into  the  open  vale  of  Wailuanui,  and  saw  the 
chapel  looking  fresh  and  tidy  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  toward  the  sea.  Two 
waterfalls  that  fell  against  the  sunset  flashed  like  falling  flame,  and  a  soft 
haze  tinged  the  slumberous  solitudes  of  wood  and  pasture  with  the  dream- 
like loveliness  of  a  picture.  There  seemed  to  be  but  one  sound  audible, — 
the  quick,  sharp  blows  of  a  hammer.  Pere  Fidelis  listened  with  eyes 
sparkling,  and  then  rode  rapidly  onward. 

Behold  !  from  the  chapel  wall,  high  up  on  a  scaffolding  of  boughs, 
his  robes  gathered  about  him.  his  head  uncovered  and  hammer  in  hand, 
Pere  Amabilis  leaned  forth  to  welcome  us.  The  hammer  fell  to  the  earth. 
Pere  Amabilis  loosened  his  skirts  and  clasped  his  hands  in  unaffected 
rapture.  "We  were  three  satisfied  souls,  asking  for  nothing  beyond  the 
hem  of  that  lonely  valley  in  the  Pacific. 

Of  course  there  was  the  smallest  possible  house  that  could  be  lived 
in.  for  our  sole  accommodation,  because  but  one  priest  needed  to  visit  the 
district  at  a  time,  and  a  very  young  priest  at  that.  A  tiny  bed  in  one 
corner  of  the  room  was  thought  sufficient,  together  with  two  plates,  two 
cups  and  a  single  spoon.     Luxuries  were  unknown  and  unregretted. 

"Well,  father,  what  have  you  at  this  hotel?"  said  Pere  Fidelis,  as  we 
came  to  the  door  of  the  cubby-house. 

"\Yater."  replied  our  host  with  a  grave  tone  that  had  an  undercur- 
rent of  truth  in  it. 

But  we  were  better  provided  for.  Within  an  hour's  time  a  reception 
took  place  :  the  native  parishioners  came  forth  to  welcome  Pere  Fidelis 
and  the  stranger,  each  bringing  some  voluntary  tribute. — a  fish,  a  fowl 
lean  enough  to  quiet  the  conscience  of  Pere  Fidelis,  an  egg  or  two,  or  a 
bunch  of  taro. 

Long  talks  followed  :  the  news  of  the  last  month  was  discussed  with 
much  enthusiasm,  and  some  few  who  had  no  opportunity  of  joining  in 
the  debate  gave  expression  to  their  sentiments  through  such  speaking  eyes 
as  savages  usually  are  possessed  of. 

The  welcome  supper-hour  approached.  Willing  hands  dressed  a 
fowl :  swift  feet  plied  between  the  spring  and  the  kettle  swung  over  the 
open  camp-fire:  children  danced  for  very  joy  before  the  door  oi  the 
chapel,  under  the  statue  of  the  Virgin,  whose  head  was  adorned  with  a 
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garland  of  living-  flowers.  The  shadows  deepened;  stars  seemed  to 
cluster  over  the  valley  and  glow  with  unusual  fervour;  the  crickets 
sang  mightily, — they  are  always  singing  mightily  over  yonder;  supper 
came  to  the  bare  table  with  its  meagre  array  of  dishes;  and,  since  I  was 
forced  to  have  a  whole  plate  and  a  bowl,  as  well  as  the  solitary  spoon. 
for  my  whole  use,  the  two  young  priests  ate  together  from  the  same 
dish  and  drank  from  the  same  cup,  and  were  as  grateful  and  happy  as 
the  birds  of  the  air  under  similar  circumstances. 

A  merry  meal,  that !  For  us  no  weak  tea,  that  satirical  consoler,  nor 
tea  whose  strength  is  bitterness,  an  abomination  to  the  faithful,  but  mon 
pcre's  own  coffee,  the  very  aroma  of  which  was  invigorating;  then  our 
friendly  pipes  out  under  the  starlight,  where  we  sat  chatting  amicably, 
with  our  three  heads  turbaned  in  an  aromatic  Virginian  cloud. 

I  learned  something  of  the  life  of  these  two  friends  during  that 
social  evening.  Born  in  the  same  city  in  the  north  of  France,  reared  in 
the  same  schools,  graduated  at  the  same  university,  each  fond  of  life  and 
acquainted  with  its  follies,  each  in  turn  stricken  with  an  illness  that 
threatened  death,  together  they  came  out  of  the  dark  valley  with  their 
future  consecrated  to  the  work  that  now  absorbs  them,  the  friendship  of 
their  childhood  increasing  with  their  years  and  sustaining  them  in  a 
remote  land,  where  their  vow  of  poverty  seems  almost  like  sarcasm,  since 
circumstances  deprive  them  of  all  luxuries. 

"Do  you  never  long  for  home?  Do  you  never  regret  your  vow?"  I 
asked. 

"Never!"  they  answered;  and  I  believed  them.  "These  old  people 
are  as  parents  to  us ;  these  younger  ones  are  as  brothers  and  sisters ;  these 
children  we  love  as  dearly  as  though  they  were  our  own.  What  more 
can  we  ask?" 

What  more  indeed  !  With  the  rain  beating  down  upon  vour  unshel- 
tered heads,  and  the  torrents  threatening  to  engulf  you  ;  faint  with  journ- 
eyings ;  a-hungered  often  ;  weak  with  fastings  ;  pallid  with  prayer, — what 
more  can  you  ask  in  the  same  line?  say  I. 

Pere  Fidelis  coughed  a  little,  and  was  somewhat  feverish.  I  could 
see  that  his  life  was  not  elastic;  his  strength  was  even  then  failing  him. 

"Pere  Amabilis  is  an  artisan  ;  he  built  this  house,  and  it  is  small 
enough  ;  but  some  day  he  will  build  a  house  for  me  but  six  feet  long  and  so 
broad."  said  Pere  Fidelis.  shrugging  his  shoulders;  whereat  Pere  Ama- 
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bilis,  who  looked  like  a  German  student  with  his  long  hair  and  spectacles, 
turned  aside  to  wipe  the  moisture  from  the  lenses,  and  said  nothing,  but 
laid  his  hand  significantly  upon  the  shoulder  of  his  friend,  as  if  implor- 
ing silence.    Alas  for  him  when  those  lips  are  silent  for  ever ! 

I  wonder  if  they  had  no  recreation. 

"O  yes.  The  poor  pictures  at  the  Chapel  of  the  Palms  are  ours,  but 
we  have  not  studied  art.  And  then  we  are  sometimes  summoned  to  the 
farther  side  of  the  island,  where  we  meet  new  faces.  It  is  a  great 
change." 

For  a  year  before  the  arrival  of  Pere  Amabilis,  who  was  not 
sooner  able  to  follow  his  friend,  Pere  Fidelis  was  accustomed  to  go 
once  a  month  to  a  confessional  many  miles  away.  That  his  absence 
might  be  as  brief  as  possible,  he  was  obliged  to  travel  night  and 
day.  Sometimes  he  would  reach  the  house  of  his  confessor  at  midnight, 
when  all  were  sleeping :  thereupon  would  follow  this  singular  colloquy  in 
true  native  fashion.  A  rap  at  the  door  at  midnight,  the  confessor  waking 
from  his  sleep. 

Confessor.     "Who's  there?'' 

Pere  Fidelis.    "It  is  I!" 

Conf.    "Who  is  I?" 

Pere  F.    "Fidelis !" 

Conf.     "Fidelis  who?" 

Pere  F.     "Fidelis  kahuna  pule!"  (Fidelis  the  priest.) 

Conf.  "Aweh  !"  (An  expression  of  the  greatest  surprise.)  "Entre. 
Fidelis  kahuna  pule." 

Then  he  would  rise,  and  the  communion  that  followed  must  have 
"been  most  cheering  to  both,  for  mon  pere  even  now  is  merry  when  he 
recalls  it. 

These  pilgrimages  are  at  an  end,  for  the  two  priests  confess  to  one 
another:  conceive  of  the  fellowship  that  hides  away  no  secret,  however 
mortifying ! 

The  whole  population  must  have  been  long  asleep  before  we  thought 
of  retiring  that  night,  and  then  arose  an  argument  concerning  the  fittest 
occupant  of  the  solitary  bed.  It  fell  to  me,  for  both  were  against  me  and 
each  was  my  superior.  When  I  protested,  they  held  up  their  ringers  and 
said,  "Remember,  we  are  your  fathers  and  must  be  obeyed."  Thus  I  was 
driven  to  the  bed,  while  mine  hosts  lay  on  the  bare  floor  with  saddles  for 
piHcws, 
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Jt  was  this  self-sacrificing  hospitality  that  hastened  my  departure.  I 
felt  earth  could  offer  me  no  nobler  fellowship, — that  all  acts  to  come,  how- 
ever gracious,  would  bear  a  tinge  of  selfishness  in  comparison  with  the 
reception  J  had  met  where  least  expected. 


"Sometimes  he  would  reach  the  house  of  his  confessor  at  midnight,  when  all  were  sleeping." 

I  am  thankful  that  1  had  not  the  heart  to  sleep  well,  for  I  think  I 
could  never  have  forgiven  myself  had  I  done  so.  When  I  woke  in  the 
early  part  of  the  night,  1  saw  the  young  priests  bowed  over  their  brevi- 
aries, for  I  had  delayed  the  accustomed  offices  of  devotion,  and  they  were 
fulfilling  them  in  peace  at  last,  having  me  so  well  bestowed  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  do  aught  else  for  my  entertainment. 
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Once  more  the  morning  came.  I  woke  to  find  Pere  Amabilis  at  work, 
hammer  in  hand,  sending  his  nails  home  with  accurate  strokes  that  spoke 
well  for  his  trained  muscle.  Pere  Fidelis  was  concocting  coffee  and  direct- 
ing the  volunteer  cooks,  who  were  seeking  to  surpass  themselves  upon  this 
last  meal  we  were  to  take  together.  In  an  hour  mon  pere  was  to  start  for 
the  Chapel  of  the  Palms,  while  I  wended  my  way  onward  through  a  new 
country,  bearing  with  me  the  consoling  memory  of  my  precious  friends. 
I  can  forgive  a  slight  and  forget  the  person  who  slights  me,  but  little 
kindnesses  probe  me  to  the  quick.  I  wonder  why  the  twin  fathers  were  so 
very  careful  of  me  that  morning?  They  could  not  do  enough  to  satisfy 
themselves,  and  that  made  me  miserable  ;  they  stabbed  me  wTith  tender 
words,  and  tried  to  be  cheerful  with  such  evident  effort  that  I  couldn't  eat 
half  my  breakfast,  though,  as  it  was,  I  ate  more  than  they  did — God  for- 
give me! — and  altogether  it  was  a  solemn  and  memorable  meal. 

A  group  of  natives  gathered  about  us  seated  upon  the  floor ;  it  was 
impossible  for  Pere  Fidelis  to  move  without  being  stroked  by  the  affec- 
tionate creatures  who  deplored  his  departure.  Pere  Amabilis  insisted 
upon  adjusting  our  saddles,  during  which  ceremony  he  slyly  hid  a  morsel 
of  cold  fowl  in  our  saddle-bags. 

The  parting  was  as  cruel  as  death.  We  shall  probably  never  see  one 
another  again  ;  if  we  do,  we  shall  be  older  and  more  practical  and  more 
worldly,  and  the  exquisite  confidence  we  have  in  one  another  will  have 
grown  blunt  with  time.  I  felt  it  then  as  I  know  it  now — our  brief  idyl 
can  never  be  lived  over  in  this  life. 

Well,  we  departed  :  the  corners  of  our  blessed  triangle  were  spread 
frightfully.  Pere  Fidelis  was  paler  than  ever ;  he  caught  his  breath  as 
though  there  wrasn't  much  of  it  and  the  little  there  was  wouldn't  last 
long;  Pere  Amabilis  wiped  his  spectacles  and  looked  utterly  forsaken; 
the  natives  stood  about  in  awkward,  silent  groups,  coming  forward,  one 
by  one,  to  shake  hands  and  then  falling  back  like  so  many  automatons. 
Somehow,  genuine  grief  is  never  graceful :  it  forgets  to  pose  itself ;  its 
muscles  are  perfectly  slack  and  unreliable. 

The  sea  looked  grey  and  forbidding;  as  it  shook  its  shaggy  breakers 
under  the  cliff  life  was  dismal  enough.  The  animals  were  unusually  wax- 
ward,  and  once  or  twice  I  paused  in  despair  under  the  prickly  sunshine, 
half  inclined  to  go  back  and  begin  over  again,  hoping  to  renew  the  past; 
but  just  then  Hoke  felt  like  staggering  onward,  and   T  began  to  realize 
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that  there  arc  some  brief,  perfect  experiences  in  life  that  pass  from  us 
like  a  dream,  and  this  was  one  of  them. 

in  the  proem  to  this  idyl  I  seem  to  see  two  shadowy  figures  passing 
uj)  and  down  over  a  lonesome  land.  Fever  and  famine  do  not  stay  them; 
the  elements  alone  have  power  to  check  their  pilgrimage.  Their  advent 
is  hailed  with  joyful  hells:  tears  fall  when  they  depart.  Their  paths  are 
peace.  Fearlessly  they  battle  with  contagion,  and  are  at  hand  to  close  the 
pestilential  lips  of  unclean  death.  They  have  lifted  my  soul  above  things 
earthly,  and  held  it  secure  for  a  moment.  From  beyond  the  waters  my 
heart  returns  to  them.  Again  at  twilight,  over  the  still  sea.  floats  the 
sweet  Angelus ;  again  I  approach  the  chapel  falling  to  slow  decay :  there 
are  fresh  mounds  in  the  churchyard,  and  the  voice  of  wailing  is  heard  for 
a  passing  soul.  By-and-by,  if  there  is  work  to  do.  it  shall  be  done,  and 
the  hands  shall  lie  folded,  for  the  young  apostles  will  have  followed  in  the 
silent  footsteps  of  their  Mock.  Here  endeth  the  lesson  of  the  Chapel  of 
the  Palms. 


A  Fast  Disappearing  Method  of  Transportation 


The  Chickens— Gabriels  Farms 

By  C.  A.  Murphy. 

HIS  magazine  has  contained  numerous  articles  relative  to  the 
beauties  of  this  section  of  the  country,  as  well  as  its  history 
and  industrial  enterprise-  :  likewise  descriptions  of  this  or 
that  feature  of  the  Institution  that  have  been,  perhaps,  of 
its  sanitary,  social  or  religious  surroundings. 

All  of  these  points  having  been  handled  in  an  excep- 
tionally brilliant  manner,  the  writer  has  chosen  as  the  sub- 
ject for  this  article  a  department  of  the  Sanatorium,  erne 
that  few  hear  of  or  realize  its  worth. 
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Gabriels  Farm  Hou^e.  One  Mile  from  the  Sanatorium 

At  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Sanatorium,  on  the  road 
to  Saranac.  the  farm  of  the  Institute  is  located.  The  farm  as  a  whole 
the  writer  is  not  qualified  to  speak  of.  Being,  however,  interested  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  poultry,  that  branch  of  the  farm  attracts  his 
attention. 

The  coop  is  built  facing  the  south,  located  on  an  elevation  with  the 
ground  sloping  from  the  house,  making  it  extremely  dry.  It  is  about  two 
hundred  feet  long,  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  deep,  divided  into  nineteen 
pens,  housing  upwards  of  five  hundred  birds.  The  house  is  built  of  native 
wood  in  a  most  substantial  manner.  The  interior  is  fitted  up  with  all  the 
appliances  usually  found  on  a  well  regulated  poultry  plant. 

Hatching  and  brooding  are  carried  on  by  the  natural  as  well  as  the 
artificial  method,  in  special  building  provided  for  the  purpose.  The 
feed  and  methods  of  feeding  used  are  of  the  same  standards  as  prac- 
ticed bv  the  established  breeders  of  the  countrv. 
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The  flock  contains  Wyandottes,  Rhode  tsland  MkhU  and  Plymouth 
Rocks  in  about  equal  proportions.  The  size  and  general  characteristics 
of  the  flock  stamp  them  as  being  of  well-bred  stock.     The  birds  receive 


Poultry  Coop— Gabriels  Farm 

.such  good  attention  that  apart  from  colds  sickness  is  unknown.  Their 
appearance  indicates  constitutional  vigor,  that  which  all  breeders  strive 
to  maintain. 

The  entire  production  of  the  plant  is  used  by  the  Sanatorium  in  the 
shape  of  dressed  fowls  and  eggs.     Poultry,  turkeys  as  well  as  chickens 


Part  of  the  FIock  of  Poultry— Gabriels  Farm 

forms  a  part  of  the  menu,  while  the  eggs  are  used  in  the  diets,  as  well 
as  for  table  and  cooking  purposes. 

Takingthe  plantas  a  whole  it  compares  favorably  with  poultry  farms 
of  like  size  working  under  the  same  conditions  and  climate,  and  speaks 
well  for  the  Sifter  in  charge. 


The  Holy  Hour 


AY  I  come  in  and  sit  with  you  for  a  bit?''  asked  the  Curate. 

"My  all  means."  replied  his  Rector.  "Come  in  and 
smoke  your  pipe  here  before  turning  in.  You  look  as 
thi  >ugh  y<  >u  were  tired." 

It  was  Saturday  night,  ten  o'clock;  confessions  were 

over,  and  both  men  were  tired.  They  sat  in  silence  for  a 
bit  as  they  looked  at  the  hre  and  pulled  at  their  pipes. 
The  elder  man  glancing  at  the  younger  saw  that  he  was 
not  merely  tired  but  that  there  was  something  on  his 
mind. 
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Hitting  the  Trail  in  the  Adirondack 
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'"What's  the  matter?"  he  enquired.     "Got  the  bines?" 
"Yes,  I  have."  said  the  younger,  "and  got  them  bad!" 
"Well,"  said  his  senior,  "I   sometimes  feel  like  that  myself  after  a 
long  spell  in  the  box.     You  had  better  get  a  good  night's  rest  and  then 
you  will  feel  tit  enough   in  the  morning.      Remember  you  have  the  late 
Mass." 
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'*<  >h.  it's  not  the  box/'  said  the  Curate,  "'it's  the  parish!  Did  you 
ever  know  anything  so  sickening  disheartening-  as  work  in  the  parish  can 
be?" 

The  elder  man  smiled.  J  le  thought  he  knew  a  good  deal  about  parish 
work;  he  had  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  the  poorest  of  poor  par- 
ishes and  hoped  he  had  laid  up  abundant  store  of  merit  by  what  had  been 
a  most  self-sacrificing  life. 

"Why,  what's  the  trouble  in  your  district  now?"  he  queried.  "I 
thought  you  were  getting  on  swimmingly.  The  people  like  you  and  you 
certainly  work  hard  enough." 

The  Curate  looked  up  gratefully.  He  really  did  work  hard,  he 
knew  that.  And  it  was  good  to  get  a  trickle  of  praise  from  the  Rector, 
who  was  as  a  general  rule  chary  in  his  distribution  of  that  commodity. 

"(  )h,  I  suppose  I  have  got  the  hump!  I  went  out  between  spells  in  the 
box,  and  looked  up  one  or  two  of  my  pet  bad'uns.  And,  oh,  well  you  know. 
I  found  old  Tom  as  drunk  as  a  lord  going  down  the  street,  and  when  he 
saw  me  he  began:  'Since  my  last  confession,  Father.'  and  all  the  rips 
standing  round  laughed  and  would  you  believe  it  ?  the  old  wretch  laughed 
at  me  too  !  You  know  I  have  done  a  good  deal  for  Tom  in  one  way  or 
another,  and  I  suppose  it  is  that  that  has  sickened  me!" 

The  Rector  looked  sympathetic.  Having  passed  that  way  himself 
in  years  gone  by  he  knew  the  feeling  well.  He  knew,  too, — far  more  in- 
deed than  his  Curate  suspected — that  the  latter  had  done  a  good  deal  for 
old  Tom,  who  was  a  well-known  back-slider.  He  had  noticed  Tom's  two 
boys  with  new  shoes  in  the  school,  and  a  chance  remark  by  one  of  the 
teachers  told  him  that  those  same  shoes  had  come  out  of  the  Curate's 
pocket.  Another  day,  too,  he  had  discovered  the  said  reprobate  decently 
clad  working  in  one  of  his  parishioner's  gardens.  He  found  on  enquiry 
that  it  was  his  Curate  who  had  induced  the  said  parishioner  to  give  Tom 
one  more  chance,  although  Tom  had  been  having  "chances"  made  for  him 
for  years  and  was  always  throwing  them  away. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "you  had  better  turn  in  and  get  a  good  night's  rest. 
Sleep  is  the  best  cure  for  'blues!'  ' 

The  Curate,  whose  eyes  were  suspiciously  bright,  looked  up  at  the 
clock : 

"Why  it's  a  quarter  to  eleven!"  he  said.  And  then  he  jumped  to  his 
feet  with  an  exclamation  :  "Good  Lord  !  A  quarter  to  eleven  !  and  1  have 
forgotten — !"     And  then  he  paused. 
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"What  have  you  Forgotten?"  asked  the  Rector.     "Your  Office?" 

"No,"  said  he.  "I  have  said  all  my  Office,  thank  heaven  !" 

"What    is    it    then?'* 

"Oh,  well"  said  he  with  a  shy  sort  of  look  ;  "it's  my  Hour,  you 
know." 

"Your  hour!"  said  the  Rector  with  a  -puzzled  look,  "what  on  earth 
do  you  mean  by  your  'hour?'  " 

The  Curate  got  rather  red  before  explaining  that  he  belonged  to  a 
Priests'  League  the  object  of  which  was  to  ensure  that  each  member 
spent  one  hour  a  week  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  And  he  added, 
by  the  way  of  explaining  his  disturbance  a  moment  before,  that  he  had 
come  to  the  end  of  his  week  and  had  not  made  his  'hour.' 

The  Rector  laughed  as  he  said:  "Well,  at  any  rate  you  cannot  make 
it  now.  it  is  almost  eleven  o'clock!  1  don't  understand  these  new-fangled 
devotions,"  he  said,  "it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  say  your  Office,  say  your 
Mass  and  make  your  meditation,  well,  you  are  there.  What  more  can 
you  want?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  dispute  that  for  a  moment."  said  the  Curate  :  "still  the 
'hour'  is  a  blessing,  though  it  is  often  rather  a  grind  to  fit  in. 

They  said  "Good  night"  and  parted. 

The  Curate  went  up  to  his  room  feeling  that  bed  was  after  all  the 
best  place  for  him.  But  he  felt  uneasy  as  a  look  at  his  watch  told  him 
that  it  was  almost  eleven. 

"There  is  really  no  obligation  whatever  to  make  this  "hour.'  "  he  said 
to  himself  while  he  wound  up  his  watch.  Still  he  did  not  undress  but  sat 
down  on  the  edge  of  his  bed. 

"Supposing  I  don't  make  it."  lie  thought.  "1  certainly  shall  not  sin; 
hut  then  I  suppose  on  the  other  hand  I  shall  lose  a  lot  of  grace!  Upon 
my  word  I  think  1  will  go  down  and  try.  I  shall  probably  fall  asleep 
though  !" 

With  that  he  went  down  quietly  to  the  church.  He  walked  gingerly 
past  his  Rector's  door,  for  somehow  he  did  not  fancy  having  to  explain 
to  him  that  he  was  going  to  make  his  'hour'  after  all.  Arrived  at  the 
church  door  he  found  he  had  forgotten  the  key. 

"Oh,  T  really  can't  go  upstairs  and  find  it  and  come  down  again  !"  he 
said;  "besides  it  is  striking  eleven  now!" 
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However  his  Good  Angel  prevailed,  he  found  the  key,  stumbled 
into  the  gloomy  church,  knelt  down,  said  a  prayer.  And  then  lie  began 
to  feci  horribly  sleepy. 

"However  shall  I  pass  the  time"""  he  thought.  Presently  his  head 
bobbed  down  and  he  dozed.     He  awoke  with  a  start.     "Wrry  it  must  be 
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past   midnight!"   he   thought.      But    his   watch    pointed   to   three   minutes 
alter  eleven;  he  had  slept  perhaps  one  minute! 

"Good  Lord!   This  will  never  do!"  he  said  and  he  found  his  way  into 
the  sacristy,  where  he  discovered  a  candle  and  the  Rector's  Breviary. 

He  went  hack  to  his  place  and  turned  over  the  pages  of  his  Breviary 
in  an  idle  fashion.  He  had  said  all  his  Office,  and  besides  he  was  not 
supposed  to  say  it  during  the  'hour.''      But  presently  he  stumbled  upon 
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the  Seventy-Second  Psalm:  Quam  bonus  Israel  Dens!  (How  good  is 
God  to  Israel.)  He  had  read  it  before  of  course,  but  it  did  not  often 
form  part  of  his  Office,  so  it  was  not  really  familiar  to  him. 

"Guam  bonus  Israel  Dens,  his  qui  recti  sunt  corde!"  He  repeated  the 
words  once  or  twice  and  then  looked  up  at  the  flickering  tabernacle-lamp. 
"Quam  bonus  Israel  Deus!"  he  repeated,  and  in  the  stillness  of  the  night 
and  the  peace  of  the  church  the  words  seemed  to  take  on  a  new  signifi- 
cance. He  seemed  to  be  looking  down  the  long  vista  of  his  past  life; 
childhood,  boyhood,  early  youth,  his  dawning  vocation,  years  at  the 
Seminary,  these  last  few  years  of  priestly  activity — all  passed  before 
him.  He  saw — in  a  flash  of  light  as  it  were — all  the  graces  he  had 
received,  the  chances  he  had  had — and  then  he  sank  on  his  knees:  Quam 
bonus  Israel  Deus!  he  repeated  again  and  again,  and  then:  "Oh,  thank 
God  I  came  down  for  this  'hour!'  '  And  he  looked  at  the  Psalm  once 
more:  Mei  autem  pene  moti  sunt  pedes,  pene  effusi  sunt  gressus  mei  quia 
selavi  super  iniquos!  (  But  my  feet  were  almost  moved;  my  steps  had 
well  night  slipped  because  I  had  a  zeal  on  occasion  of  the  wicked.)  And 
the  guilty  thought  struck  him:  Why,  that  is  just  what  I  have  been  doing! 
He  had  grumbled  at  "Old  Tom"  for  being  drunk,  he  had  grumbled  at  the 
disappointments  of  parish-life  ;  he  had  "had  a  zeal  on  occasion  of  the 
wicked."  And  then  he  began  to  contrast  "Old  Tom's"  chances  with  those 
he  himself  had  received.  How  had  Tom  been  brought  up?  Hadn't  he 
lived  all  his  life  amidst  squalor  and  filth?  Was  he  not  surrounded  all  day 
by  the  strongest  temptations?  And  then  once  more  his  head  sank  to  his 
hands  and  he  felt  a  sore  sense  of  shame  :  "But  for  Thine  unspeakable 
mercy,"  he  said,  "I  should  have  been  as  bad,  or  probably  worse!" 

And  he  read  on  :  it  was  a  description  of  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  : 
Eeee  ipsi  peccatores  et  abundanies  in  saecule  obtinuerunt  divitias!  (  Behold 
these  are  sinners:  and  vet  abounding  in  the  world  they  have  obtained 
riches!)  "Poor  old  Tom!"  he  thought,  "he  has  not  got  much  dizntias 
out  of  his  wickedness!"  It  dawned  on  him  almost  as  a  revelation  that 
perhaps  old  Tom  was  not  such  a  big  sinner  after  all,  that  his  faults 
might  be  due  to  no  evil  will  but  rather  to  his  surroundings,  and  that 
perhaps  the  very  fact  that  he  was  not  prosperous  showed  this. 

"What  a  mystery  it  all  is!"  he  thought.  "Here  is  old  Tom  in  his 
squalor  and  there  is  old  \\.  notorious  old  sinner,  and  yet  he  has  all  the 
world  can  give !" 
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Existimabam  ut  cognoscerem  hoc,  labor  est  ante  me  donee  intrem  in 
Sanctuarium  Dei,  |  I  studied  that  I  might  know  this,  it  is  a  labour  in  my 
sight  until  1  go  into  the  Sanctuary  of  God, )  he  repeated:  "Why.  that  is 
just  where  I  am!"  Scales  seemed  to  slip  away  from  his  eyes  and  he  saw 
how  good  a  thing  it  was  that  he  had  come  down  to  the  church  for  that 
"hour"  ;  for  here  in  the  Sanctuarium  Dei  he  was  learning  more  about  God 
and  about  his  own  soul  than  he  had  learnt  in    all    his    past    life.     Velut 


The  Old  Mill  Dam 


so  milium  surgentium,  Domine,  in  civitate  Tua  imaginem  ipsorum  rediges! 
(As  the  dream  of  them  that  awake,  O  Lord,  so  in  Thy  city  Thou  shalt 
bring  their  amage  to  nought !) 

(Time  and  Eternity,  he  thought,  good  and  evil,  punishments  and  re- 
wards, and  the  wicked  shall  be  as  the  dream  of  them  that  awake!) 

And  he  had  classed  poor  old  Tom  with  the  wicked  only  that  evening, 
he  had  passed  judgment  upon  him,  he  had  felt  discouraged  because  his 
efforts  had  apparently  proved  unavailing,  he  had  been  censorious,  and 
now:    Donee  intrem  in  Sanctuarium  Dei!     (Until  1  go  into  the  Sanctu- 
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ary  of  God!)  Perhaps  his  had  been  purely  human  endeavor?  Perhaps 
it  had  merely  arisen  from  a  natural  love  of  hard  work?  And  how  miser- 
able all  that  seemed  here  in  the  Lig'ht  of  the  Sanctuary  ! 

In  utter  self-abasement  he  read  on:  Inflammatum  est  cor  meum... 
ct  ego  ad  nihil  redactus  sum  et  nescivil  ("My  heart  was  set  on  fire.  I 
am  brought  down  to  nought,  yet  I  knew  it  not ! )  I  am  become  as  a  very 
beast  before  Thee  :  and  yet  am  I  always  with  Thee  !  What  have  I  in 
heaven  save  Thee !     And  apart  from  Thee  what  do  I  desire  upon  earth  ? 

"My  very  flesh  hath  languished  away,  and  my  heart  too!  O  God  of 
my  heart !  God  Wno  art  my  portion  for  ever !  For  me  it  is  good  to  cling 
to  my  God,  to  put  my  hope  in  the  Lord  God  !" 

The  minutes  slipped  away  and  still  the  bowed  form  knelt  there  in  the 
waning  light  of  the  Sanctuary  lamp.  His  lips  had  ceased  to  pray  but  in 
very  truth  his  ''heart  was  set  on  fire." 


And  old  Tom,  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  his  drunken  bout,  turned 
uneasily  in  his  sleep  and  at  last  awoke.  He  lay  half  senseless  for  a 
moment  and  then,  yielding  to  an  ill-defined  impulse,  rolled  himself  out  of 
bed,  tumbled  on  his  knees,  and  said :  "It's  the  last  time  I  will  ever  do 
it!     God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner." — "Rome." 
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Honest  and  earnest  men,  if  they  are  also  scholars,,  are  lovers  of 
peace  and  silence. 

It  is  not  safe  to  rely  upon  the  indolent  for  anything.  They  will  not 
do  what  they  promise,  and  will  not  speak  the  truth. 

They  who'  He  at  all  lie  whenever  it  suits  their  purpose. 


Some  Spring  Chickens 


A  Piece  of  Red  Calico, 


Mr.  Editor — If  the  following  true  experience  shall  prove  of  any 
advantage  to  any  of  your  readers,  I  shall  be  glad: 

I  was  going  into  town  the  other  morning,  when  my  wife  handed  me  a 
little  piece  of  red  calico  and  asked  me  if  1  would  have  time  during-  the  day 
to  buy  her  two  yards  and  a  half  of  calico  like  that.  1  assured  her  that  it 
would  be  no  trouble  at  all;  and  putting  the  piece  of  calico  in  my  pocket, 
I  took  the  train  for  the  city. 

At  lunchtime  I  stopped  in  at  a  large  dry-goods  store  to  attend  to  m\ 
wife's  commission.  1  saw  a  well-dressed  man  walking  the  floor  between 
the  counters,  where  long  lines  of  girls  were  waiting  on  much  longer  lines 
of  customers,  and  asked  him  where  I  could  see  some  red  calico. 

"This  way,  sir,"  and  he  led  me  up  the  store.  "Miss  Stone,"  said  In- 
to a  young  lady,  "show  this  gentleman  some  red  calico." 

"What  shade  do  you  want?"  asked  Miss  Stone. 

I  showed  her  the  little  piece  of  calico  that  my  wife  had  given  me. 
She  looked  at  it  and  handed  it  back  to  me.  Then  she  took  down  a  great 
roll  of  red  calico  and  spread  it  out  on  the  counter. 

"Why,  that  isn't  the  shade!"  said  I. 

"No,  not  exactly,"  said  she;  "but  it  is  prettier  than  your  sample." 

"That  may  be,"  said  1,  "but,  you  see,  I  want  to  match  this  piece. 
There  is  something  already  made  of  this  kind  of  calico  which  needs  to  be 
made  larger,  or  mended,  or  something.  I  want  some  calico  of  the  same 
shade." 

The  girl  made  no  answer,  but  took  down  another  roll. 

"That's  the  shade,"  said  she. 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "but  it's  striped." 

"Stripes  are  more  worn  than  anything  else  in  calicoes,"  said  she. 

"Yes;  but  this  isn't  to  be  worn.  It's  for  furniture.  I  think.  At  any 
rate,  T  want  perfectly  plain  stuff,  to  match  something  already  in  use.'' 

"Well.  I  don't  think  you  can  find  it  perfectly  plain  unless  you  get 
Turkey-red." 

"What  is  Turkey-red?"   I   asked. 

"Turkey-red  is  perfectly  plain  in  calicoes,"  she  answered. 

"Well,  let  me  see  some.'' 
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"We  haven't  any  Turkey-red  calico  left,"  she  said,  "but  we  have 
some  very  nice  plain  calicoes  in  other  colors." 

"I   don't  want  any  other  color.     I   want  stuff  to  match  this." 

"It's  hard  to  match  cheap  calico  like  that.*'  she  said,  and  so  I  left 
her. 

I  next  went  into  a  store  a  few  doors  farther  up  Broadway.  When  I 
entered,  I  approached  the  "floor-walker,"  and,  handing  him  my  sample, 
said  : 

"Have  you  any  calico  like  this?" 

"Yes,  sir."  said  he.     "Third  counter  to  the  right." 

I  went  to  the  third  counter  to  the  right  and  showed  my  sample  to 
the  salesman  in  attendance  there.  He  looked  at  it  on  both  sides.  Then 
he  said  : 

"We  haven't  any  of  this." 

"That  gentleman  said  you  had,"  said  I. 

"We  had  it.  but  we're  out  of  it  now.  You'll  get  that  goods  at  an 
upholsterer's." 

I  went  across  the  street  to  an  upholsterer's. 

"Have  you  any  stuff  like  this?"  T  asked. 

"No,"  said  the  salesman.     "We  haven't.     Is  it  for  furniture?" 

"Yes,"  I  replied. 

"Then  Turkey-red  is  what  you  want." 

"Is  Turkey-red  just  like  this?"   I  asked. 

"No,"  said  he;  "but  it's  much  better." 

"That  makes  no  difference  to  me."  I  replied.  "I  want  something 
just  like  this." 

"But  they  don't  use  that  for  furniture,"  he  said. 

"I  should  think  people  could  use  anything  they  wanted  for  furni- 
ture," I  remarked,  somewhat  sharply. 

"They  can.  but  they  don't,"  he  said  quite  calmly.  "They  don't  use 
red  like  that.     They  use  Turkey-red." 

I  said  no  more,  but  left.  The  next  place  I  visited  was  a  very  large 
dry-goods  store.  (  )f  the  first  salesman  I  saw  I  inquired  if  they  kept 
red  calico  like  my  sample. 

"You'll  find  that  on  the  second  story,"  said  he. 

1  went  upstairs.     There  I  asked  a  man  : 

"Where  will   1   hud  red  calico?" 
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"In  the  far  room  to  the  left.  Right  over  there."  And  he  pointed  to 
a  distant  corner. 

I  walked  through  the  crowds  of  purchasers  and  salespeople  and 
around  the  counters  and  tables  filled  with  goods,  to  the  far  room  to  the 
left.     When  I  got  there,  1  asked  for  red  calico. 

"The  second  counter  down  this  side."  said  the  man. 

I  went  there  and  produced  my  sample.  "Calicoes  downstairs,"  said 
the  man. 

"They  told  me  they  were  up  here."  I  said. 

''Not  these  plain  goods.  You'll  find'em  downstairs  at  the  hack  of 
the  store,  over  on  that  side." 

1  went  downstairs  to  the  back  of  the  store. 

"Where  will  I  rind  red  calico  like  this?"  I  asked. 

"Next  counter  but  one,"  said  the  man  addressed,  walking  with  me 
in  the  direction  pointed  out.     "Dunn,  show  red  calicoes." 

Mr.   Dunn  took  my  sample  and  looked  at  it. 

"We  haven't  this  shade  in  that  quality  of  goods,"  he  said. 

"Well,  have  you  it  in  any  quality  of  goods?"  I  asked. 

"Yes;  we've  got  it  finer."  And  he  took  down  a  piece  of  calico  and 
unroiied  a  yard  or  two  of  it  on  the  counter. 

"That's  not  this  shade,"  I  said. 

"No,"  said  he.     "The  goods  is  liner  and  the  color's  better." 

T  want  it  to  match  this,"  I  said. 

"I  thought  you  weren't  particular  about  the  match,"  said  the  sales- 
man. "You  said  you  didn't  care  for  the  quality  of  the  goods,  and  you 
know  you  can't  match  goods  without  you  take  into  consideration  quality 
and  color  both.  If  you  want  that  quality  of  goods  in  red  you  ought  to 
get  Turkey-red." 

T  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  answer  this  remark,  but  said  : 

"Then  you've  got  nothing  to  match  this?" 

"No,  sir.  But  perhaps  they  may  have  it  in  the  upholstery  depart- 
ment, in  the  sixth  story." 

So  I  got  in  the  elevator  and  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  house. 

"Have  you  any  red  stuff  like  this?"  I  said  to  a  young  man. 

"Red  stuff?     Upholstery  department — other  end  of  this  floor." 

1  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  floor. 

"I  want  some  red  calico,"  I  said  to  a  man. 
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"Furniture  goods?"  he  asked. 

'"Yes,"  said  I. 

"Fourth  counter  to  the  left." 

I  went  to  the  fourth  counter  to  the  left  and  showed  my  sample  to 
a  salesman.     He  looked  at  it  and  said: 

"You'll  get  this  down  on  the  first  Moor — calico  department." 

I  turned  on  my  heel,  descended  in  the  elevator,  and  went  out  on 
Broadway.  I  was  thoroughly  sick  of  red  calico.  But  I  determined  to 
make  one  more  trial.     My  wife  had  bought    her    red    calico    not    lone 

CD  O 

before,  and  there  must  be  some  to  be  had  somewhere.  I  ought  to  have 
asked  her  where  she  bought  it,  but  I  thought  a  simple  little  thing  like  that 
could  be  bought  anywhere.  I  went  into  another  large  dry-goods  store. 
As  I  entered  the  door  a  sudden  tremor  seized  me.  I  could  not  bear  to 
take  out  that  piece  of  red  calico.  If  I  had  had  any  other  kind  of  a  rag- 
about  me — a  penwiper  or  anything  of  the  sort — I  think  I  would  have 
asked  them  if  they  could  match  that. 

But  I  stepped  up  to  a  young  woman  and  presented  my  sample,  with 
the  usual  question. 

"Back  room,  counter  on  the  left,"  she  said. 

I  went  there. 

"Have  you  any  red  calico  like  this?"  T  asked  of  the  lady  behind  the 
counter. 

"No,  sir,"  she  said:  "but  we  have  it  in  Turkey-red." 

Turkey-red  again  !     T  surrendered. 

"All  right,"  I  said:  "give  me  Turkey-red." 

"How  much,  sir?"  she  asked. 

"I  don't  know — say  five  yards." 

The  lady  looked  at  me  rather  strangely,  but  measured  off  five  yards 
of  Turkey-red  calico.  Then  she  rapped  on  the  counter  and  called  out 
"Cash1"  A  little  girl,  with  yellow  hair  in  two  long  plaits,  came  slowly 
up.  The  lady  wrote  the  number  of  yards,  the  name  of  the  goods,  her 
own  number,  the  price,  the  amount  of  the  bank-note  I  handed  her,  and 
some  other  matters,  probably  the  color  of  my  eyes  and  the  direction  and 
velocity  of  the  wind,  on  a  slip  of  paper.  She  then  copied  all  this  in  a 
little  book  which  she  kept  by  her.  Then  she  handed  the  slip  of  paper. 
the  money  and  the  Turkey-red  to  the  yellow-haired  girl.  This  young 
girl  copied  the  slip  in  a  little  book  she  carried,  and  then  she  went  away 
with  the  calico,  the  paper  slip  and  the  money. 
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After  a  very  long  time — during  which  the  little  girl  probably  took 
the  goods,  the  money  and  the  slip  to  some  central  desk,  where  the  note 
was  received,  its  amount  and  number  entered  in  a  book,  change  given  to 
a  girl,  a  copy  of  the  slip  made  and  entered,  girl's  entry  examined  and 
approved,  goods  wrapped  up.  girl  registered,  pjaits  counted  and  entered 
on  a  slip  of  paper  and  copied  by  the  girl  in  her  book,  girl  taken  to  a 
hydrant  and  washed,  number  of  towel  entered  on  a  paper  slip  and  copied 
by  the  girl  in  her  book,  value  of  my  note  and  amount  of  change  branded 
somewhere  on  the  child,  and  said  process  noted  on  a  slip  of  paper  and 
copied  in  her  book — the  girl  came  to  me.  bringing  my  change  and  the 
package  of  Turkey-red  calico. 

I  had  time  for  but  very  little  work  at  the  office  that  afternoon,  and 
when  I  reached  home  I  handed  the  package  of  calico  to  my  wife.  She 
unrolled  it  and  exclaimed: 

"Why.  this  don't  match  the  piece  I  gave  you!" 

"Match  it!"  I  cried.  "Oh,  no!  it  doesn't  match  it.  You  didn't  want 
that  matched.  You  were  mistaken.  What  you  wanted  was  Turkey-red — 
third  counter  to  the  left.     I  mean,  Turkey  red  is  what  they  use." 

My  wife  looked  at  me  in  amazement,  and  then  I  detailed  to  her  my 
troubles. 

"Well,"  said  she.  "this  Turkey-red  is  a  great  deal  prettier  than  what 
I  had.  and  vou've  got  so  much  of  it  that  1  needn't  use  the  other  at  all.  I 
wish  I  had  thought  of  Turkey-red  before." 

"I  wish  from  my  heart  you  had."  said  I. 

"From  'The  Lady  or  the  Tiger,  and  Other  Stories',  by  Frank  R. 
Stockton;  copyright,  1884.  by  Charles  Seribner's  Sons". 

Inspiration  comes  of  habitual  attention.  The  occasion  is  but  an 
opportunity  to  bring  forth  what  has  been  shaping  itself,  occulto  velut 
arbor  aevo. 

He  whom  injustice  can  not  make  malevolent  is  an  accomplished  man. 

Be  slow  to  take  a  gift  or  to  take  a  decisive  step  or  to  take  offense. 

Experience  hardens  the  weak  and  frivolous:  but  to  noble  and  earn- 

t  t  S'mls  it  gives  mellowness  and  warmth. 

— Spaulding. 


Honoring  a  Brave  Nun, 

"Sister  Marie  Therese!  When  scarcely  twenty  years  old,  you  were 
wounded  on  the  battlefield  of  Balaclava,  whilst  devoting  yourself  to  the 
care  of  the  wounded.  At  Magenta  you  were  again  wounded  in  the  front 
line  of  battle.  After  that  you  nursed  our  warriors  at  Syria,  in  China,  and 
in  Mexico.  At  the  battle  of  Reichshofen  you  were  carried  wounded  from 
the  field  amidst  a  heap  of  slain  cuirassiers.  Later  on  a  bombshell  fell  in 
the  midst  of  the  ambulance  committed  to  your  care.  You  immediately 
seized  it,  and  carried  it  some  eighty  yards  away  from  the  ambulance, 
where  it  fell  to  the  ground,  and  by  its  explosion  wounded  you  seriously. 
After  you  had  recovered  you  followed  your  vocation  here  to  Tonkin." 

In  such  remarkable  words  did  the  Governor  of  Tonkin,  surrounded 
by  his  staff,  in  front  of  all  the  troops,  lately  address  the  Superioress  of 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  He  then  bade  her  kneel  known,  and  touching  her 
shoulder  thrice  with  his  drawn  sword,  added  :  "In  the  name  of  the  French 
people  and  army,  I  confer  upon  you  the  Cross  for  Tried  Bravery.  No- 
body can  show  more  heroic  deeds  to  merit  it,  nobody  can  claim  a  more 
self-denying  career,  one  entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  fellowmen 
and  his  fatherland.     Soldiers,  present  arms!" — London  Tablet. 


Old  Cannon  Found  Buried  at  Fort  Ticonderoga 


The   Preservation   of  the   Faith   Among  Indian 

Children. 

The  returns  from  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Faith 
among  Indian  Children  for  1912  have  been  as  follows: 

From   Membership   Fees $18,675  62 

From  Special  Appeal  of  the  Bureau ITv&5  4° 

From  Marquette  League :  Chapels,  etc 2,715  00 

From  Mass  Intentions 2,659  5° 

From  Trust  legacies,  and  interest  on  same 3,308  51 

Total $39,14403 

The  receipts  of  the  Preservation  Society  for  1912  have  been 
$18,161.19  in  excess  of  the  receipts  for  191 1.  This  is  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  special  efforts  that  have  been  made  during  the  year  to 
promote  the  Society.  It  is  encouraging  to  note,  however,  the  awakening 
to  the  needs  of  the  Indian  missions  which  this  report  would  seem  to  mani- 
fest. If  this  ratio  of  gain  can  be  maintained  for  a  few  years  the  Catholic 
Indian  mission  problem  will  have  been  solved.  At  no  time  in  the  past 
has  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Indian  missions  been  more  bitter  and 
violent  than  during  the  year  1912.  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  adequate  financial  assistance  be  provided  for  them.  The  anti-Catholic 
forces  are  a  unit  in  their  opposition  to  the  work ;  it  behooves  all  Catholics 
■ — bishops,  priests  and  laymen — to  present  to  these  forces  a  solid  front 
of  defence  and  to  co-operate  more  generously  than  ever  in  providing  the 
"sinews  of  war."  May  the  year  1913  be  a  record  year  for  the  Catholic 
Indian  missions ! 

The  following  are  the  returns  of  the  Marquette  League  for  the  year 
1912 : 

For  Chapels Si. 575  00 

For  Support  of  Gatechists 36°  °° 

For  General  School  Fund. 102  00 

For  Mass  Intentions 678  00 

Total $2,715  00 

The   Marquette  League  is  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  Bureau 
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of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  as  it  keeps  alive  interest  in  the  Indian  work, 
particularly  in  the  great  metropolis  of  New  York. 

Dnrng  the  year  the  Marquette  League  secured  funds  for  the  build- 
ing of  chapels  among  the  Yankton  Sioux  of  South  Dakota  and  the  Santee 
Sioux  of  Nebraska.  The  Catholic  Church  Extension  Society  through 
the  Extension  Magazine  collected  funds  for  the  building  of  a  chapel  on 
the  Spokane  Reservation,  Washington.  The  Bureau  has  collected  help  at 
various  times  for  the  building  of  chapels  among  the  Papagos  of  Arizona. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  N.  M.  Waters,  a  Congregational  Minister  of  Brooklyn, 
in  delivering  a  discourse  recently  on  St.  Bernard  is  reported  as  saying: 

"Out  of  the  monasteries  came  the  printing  press  ;  out  of  the  mon- 
asteries came  the  universities ;  out  of  the  monasteries  came  the  libraries  ; 
out  of  the  monasteries  came  the  prayer  book,  the  Litany,  the  Te  Deum. 
It  was  in  the  monasteries  the  foundation  of  English  literature  was  laid  ; 
it  was  in  the  monasteries  that  the  first  Xew  Testament  was  written  ;  it 
was  in  a  monastery  that  the  Bible  was  first  translated  into  English. 

"The  monk,  under  God,  was  the  great  architect  of  civilization. 

'These  monks  were  scholars.  These  monks  had  the  time  and  the 
learning  and  the  devotion,  in  an  age  when  there  were  no  books,  to 
seek  out  for  all  the  sources  of  the  Bible,  and  to  copy  and  illumine  old 
letters  and  old  manuscripts. 

"Take  all  the  manuscripts  from  which  our  modern  Bible  is  derived, 
which  have  had  such  a  strange  story  of  preservation  ;  not  one  of  them 
would  exist  today  had  it  not  been  for  the  fidelity  and  the  scholarship  of 
the  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages.  They  kept  learning  alive ;  they  wrote  the 
only  books  in  that  time,  and  some  of  which  are  still  alive.  Many  of  our 
hymns  came  from  distant  ages.  Our  'Jerusalem,  the  Golden'  came  from 
the  pen  of  the  Abbot  of  Cluny.  It  was  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  who 
wrote  'O  Sacred  Head  Xow  Wounded'." 

Evidence  like  the  above  is  accumulating  which  leads  us  to  hope  that 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  truth  regarding  the  great  good 
accomplished  by  the  Monks  and  Monasteries  will  become  widely  known 
and  universally  acknowledged. 


Tuberculosis  Notes. 

Will  Make  Babies  Immune  to  Tuberculosis. 

An  interesting  experiment  for  the  purpose  of  creating  immunity 
against  tuberculosis  is  being  tried  in  Pittsburg  under  the  direction  of 
the  Tuberculosis  League  of  that  city.  Dr.  William  Charles  White,  Medi- 
cal Director  of  the  League,  says  it  will  probably  take  ten  years  before 
definite  results  of  the  work  will  be  appreciated.  The  experiment  is  being 
conducted  on  the  theory  that  much,  if  not  all,  tuberculosis  infection  begins 
in  childhood.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  League  is  aiming  to  supervise  the 
growth  of  every  baby  born  for  the  next  ten  years  in  the  South  Side  dis- 
trict of  Pittsburg.  The  babies  and  their  mothers  will  be  taken  in  charge 
at  the  birth  of  the  infant,  and  everything  possible  will  be  done  to  increase 
the  resisting  power  of  the  child  to  disease  and  to  make  it  thereby  immune 
to  tuberculous  infection.  The  theory  of  the  Society  is  that  by  fortifying 
the  body  in  the  earliest  period  of  a  child's  life  the  infant  will,  in  most 
cases,  become  immune  to  the  diseases  with  which  heredity  and  environ- 
ment may  threaten  it. 

A  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium  as  a  Health  Resort. 

There  are  good  reasons  to  consider  a  well  regulated  sanatorium  or  a 
tuberculosis  resort  a  much  safer  place  of  residence  for  healthy  people 
than  the  average  city,  says  the  Saranac  Lake  Society  for  the  Control  of 
Tuberculosis  in  a  recent  publication.  Xew  cases  of  tuberculosis,  accord- 
ing to  statistics,  seem  to  develop  less  often  among  the  residential  popula- 
tion of  health  resorts,  such  as  Saranac  Lake,  than  in  ordinary  towns  of 
the  same  size.  Some  of  the  reasons  which  may  be  assigned  for  this 
slight  danger  of  infection  arc:  |  i  i  Because  the  majority  of  tuberculosis 
patients  in  a  resort  take  precautions  often  neglected  at  home.  (2) 
Because  the  patients  are  for  the  most  part  out-of-doors,  where  they 
cannot  so  easily  convey  infection.  (3)  Because  the  breath  of  the  con- 
sumptive does  not  contain  germs.  1 4)  Because  persons  in  norma1 
health,  when  living  under  favorable  climatic  conditions,  have  a  strong- 
natural   resistance  to  tuberculosis. 
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One  of  the  Picture.' que  Drives  in  the  Grounds  at  Sanatorium  Gabriel? 


Curing  Tuberculosis  as  an  Investment. 


Dr.  H.  L.  Barnes,  Superintendent  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Sana- 
torium, has  recently  demonstrated  by  some  interesting  studies  i)\  patients 
discharged  as  "apparently  cured''  from  that  institution  that  a  sanatorium 
is  a  sound  investment  for  any  state  or  city.  The  gross  earnings  of  170 
ex-patients  obtained  in  191 1  amounted  to  $102,752,  and  those  of  211  cases 
in  1912  to  $112,021.  By  applying  the  same  average  earnings  to  all  ex- 
patients  of  the  sanatorium  living  in  1911  and  1912,  Dr.  Barnes  concludes 
that  their  income  in  these  two  years  was  $551,000.  This  sum  is  more 
than  three  times  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  sanatorium,  including 
interest  at  4  per  cent,  on  the  original  investment  and  depreciation  charges. 
Dr.  Barnes  concludes,  however,  "While  institutions  for  the  cure  of 
tuberculosis  are  good  investments,  there  is  good  reason  for  thinking  that 
institutions  for  the  isolation  of  far  advanced  cases  would  be  still  better 
investments." 


The  Temples  of  the  Eternal. 

By  Rev.  Jas.  L.  Meagher,  D.  D. 

The  untiring  efforts  of  Dr.  Meagher  (this  is  his  eleventh  book) 
have  produced  another  volume,  which  is  devoted  to  an  explanation  of 
the  mystical  symbolism  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  author  has  gone  to  many  sources  for  his  information  and  has 
produced  a  work  that  is  remarkable  in  many  ways.  To  him  the  material 
edifice  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  a  great  book— another  Bible.  The 
thousands  of  features,  from  the  steps  of  the  building  to  the  tabernacle, 
are  passed  in  review  and  analyzed  in  an  attractive  manner.  He  goes  to 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  for  his  definitions  and  mystical  signifi- 
cance and  traces  the  growth  and  development  of  all  the  features  of  a 
Catholic  Church. 

Nothing  escapes  him.  Interspersed  throughout  the  book  are  the 
history  of  the  crucifixion,  the  mystical  meaning  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle, 
the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  church  foundations,  the  fine  arts  in  the 
Church,  the  meaning  of  the  altar,  the  statues,  paintings,  bread,  wine, 
credence  table,  candles,  holy  water,  baptismal  water,  the  church  bells,  and 
the  ceremonies  of  the  consecration  of  the  church. 

The  style  of  the  author  is  simple,  free  and  popular.  The  number  of 
quotations  from  Holy  Writ  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  reveal  a  won- 
redful  power  of  resourcefulness.  It  is  rare,  outside  of  an  encyclopedia, 
that  one  finds  so  varied  a  supply  of  information.  Altogether  it  is  a  very 
readable  book,  which  will  instruct  and  delight  the  reader ;  it  will  prompt 
one  to  understand  and  appreciate  better  the  rich  significance  of  the  great 
liturgy  of  the  Church.  Its  many  excellent  pictures  alone  should  produce 
a  large  demand  for  this  book. 

$1.00  net,  postage  13c.    Christian  Press  Association,  New  York  City. 

Anvone  can  carry  his  burden,  however  heavy,  till  nightfall.  Anyone 
can  do  his  work,  however  hard,  for  one  day.  Anyone  can  live  sweetly, 
patientlv,  lovingly,  purely,  till  the  sun  goes  down.  And  this  is  all  that 
life  reallv  means. 


Walking  with  God.      Working  for  God, 

By  St.  Aephonsus  Liguori.  Edited  by  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander 
McDonald,  D.  D. 

In  neat  and  handy  form  these  two  deeply  devotional  works  by  the 
saintly  Alphonsus  are  ready  for  the  public.  They  are  companion  vol- 
umes to  "Waiting  on  God"  and  "Talking  with  God"  previously  issued. 
It  is  a  good  sign  of  the  times  when  such  works  are  being  popularized 
under  these  charming  headings.  Bishop  MacDonald  has  made  a  judicial 
selection  of  the  most  striking  treatises  of  the  saint  on  perfection  and  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  love  of  God,  and  they  are  arranged  in  practical 
form.  The  depth  and  fervor  of  the  writer  are  well-known.  His  know- 
ledge of  the  human  soul  in  its  quest  after  happiness  and  the  manner  of 
God's  dealings  are  all  charmingly  treated.  The  little  books,  well  bound 
and  cheap,  are  suitable  for  visits  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  or  for  private 
retreats.  They  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  young  and  old,  containing 
as  they  do  the  choicest  thoughts  of  the  learned  and  saintly  Doctor  of  the 
Church. 

Each  $0.30  net.     Christian  Press  Association.  Xew  York  City. 

Thank  God  every  morning  when  you  get  up  that  you  have  something 
to  do  that  day  which  must  be  done  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  Being 
forced  to  work,  and  forced  to  do  your  best,  will  breed  in  you  a  hundred 
virtues  which  the  idle  never  know. — Charles  Kingsley. 

I  never  crossed  your  threshold  with  a  grief 
But  that  I  went  without  it;  never  came 
Heart  hungry  but  you  fed  me,  eased  the  blame, 

And  gave  the  sorrow  solace  and  relief. 

I  never  left  you  but  I  took  away 

The  love  that  drew  me  to  your  side  again. 
Through  the  wide  door  that  never  could  remain 

Quite  closed  between  us  for  a  little  day. 

A  CHEERFUL  HEART— Don't  worry,  dear— it  doesn't  pay.  The 
cheerful  heart  makes  bright  the  way. 


Education,  How  Old  the  New. 

A  Series  of  Lectures  and  addresses  on  Phases  of  Education  in  the  Past 
which  Anticipate  Most  of  Our  Modern  Advances.  By  James  J. 
Walsh.,  M.  D.,  Ph.D..  Litt.  D.,  K.  C.  St.  G..  Dean  and  Professor  of 
the  History  of  Medicine  and  of  Nervous  Diseases  at  Fordham  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine.  Fordham  University  Press,  1910.  470 
p.     Price,  $2.00  net.     Postage,  15  Cents  Extra. 

\\  hile  Dr.  Walsh's  book  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  and  addresses 
delivered  on  manv  different  occasions,  there  is  a  central  thought  running: 
through  them.  It  is  that  what  we  are  doing  now  in  the  intellectual  order 
is  but  a  repetition  of  the  past.  Certainly  what  is  best  in  our  present  educa- 
tional system  is  old,  while  what  is  newest  is  often  the  source  of  most 
vigorous  criticism.  While  we  are  solving  certain  material  problems, 
especially  those  of  transportation — of  person,  thought  and  voice — better 
than  ever  before,  we  are  not  proud  of  our  progress  in  'literature,  art  and 
music ;  in  these  we  are  far  behind  many  preceding  generations.  While  we 
are  fain  to  think  that  we  must  be  far  ahead  of  the  past  in  education,  it 
would  be  rather  a  surprise  to  find  it  so.  Education  is  but  one  of  the  arts, 
and  in  all  the  others  our  generation  is  looking  backward  for  models. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  whenever  men  have  been  seriously  interested  in 
any  great  human  problem  they  have  faced  it  in  about  the  same  way  as 
at  any  other  time,  and  their  solution  of  it  has  been  about  as  near  the  truth 
as  any  subsequently  reached.  Greek  philosophy  is  a  typical  example  of 
this.  Whenever  education  has  been  taken  seriously,  men  have  done  about 
what  we  are  doing,  and  their  results  in  scholarship  have  been  often  better 
than  ours.  How  old  the  new  is  in  education  is  illustrated  in  this  volume 
bv  some  account  of  the  oldest  system  of  education  of  which  we  have  any 
record,  that  of  Egypt  5,000  years  ago;  then  by  an  account  of  the  first 
university,  that  of  Alexandria,  startlingly  like  our  own  in  most  respects, 
and  especially  in  its  devotion  to  science,  and  by  the  medieval  universities, 
which  were  as  devoted  to  science  as  are  ours.  This  phase  of  university 
education  came  to  America  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  Dr.  Walsh  shows 
that  fine  scientific  work  was  done  in  Mexico  and  Peru  in  the  17th  century. 
We  are  just  waking  up  to  the  value  of  arts  and  crafts  in  education.  Dr. 
Walsh  describes  the  ideal  education  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  this  respect. 
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Even  feminine  education  is  not  new.  but  has  developed  at  least  half  a 
dozen  times  in  history,  and  then  has  been  followed  by  a  negative  phase, 
for  which  Dr.  Walsh  suggests  a  biological  explanation.  The  old-time 
medical  schools  are  shown  to  have  had  higher  standards  than  onrs. 
The  influence  of  the  University  man  in  the  past  was  better  than  in  our 
time.  Finally,  the  curious  myths  that  creep  into  history  and  maintain 
themselves  in  spite  of  educational  development  are  illustrated  by  the 
address  on  Xew  Englandism. 


«g 


Love  is  not  getting,  but  giving :  not  a  wild  dream  of  pleasure,  and  a 
madness  of  desire — oh,  no,  love  is  not  that — it  is  goodness  and  honor, 
and  peace  and  pure  living — yes,  love  is  that,  and  is  the  best  thing  in  the 
world,  and  the  things  that  lives  longest. — Henry  lran  Dyke. 


If  you  mean  to  act  nobly,  and  seek  to  know  the  best  things  which 
God  hath  put  within  the  reach  of  men,  you  must  fix  your  mind  on  that 
end.  and  not  what  will  happen  to  you  because  of  it. — George  Eliot. 


Each  sin  has  a  door  of  entrance.  Keep  that  door  closed !  Bar  it 
tight !  Just  outside  the  wild  beast  crouches  in  the  night.  Pin  the  bolt 
with  a  prayer,  God  will  fix  it  there. — John  Oxenham. 


Loving  words  will  cost  but  little 

Journeying  up  the  hill  of  life. 
But  they  make  the  weak  and  weary 

Stronger,  braver,  for  the  strife : 
Do  you  count  them  only  trifles? 

What  to  earth  are  sun  and  rain? 
Never  was  a  kind  word  wasted, 

Never  was  one  said  in  vain. 


Weather  at  Gabriels  During  November,  Decern 
ber,  January  and  February. 


Maximum    Temperature 
Minimum  Temperature. 

Precipitation 

Prevailing  Wind 

Clear  Days 

Partly  cloud}'  days 

Cloudy  davs 


Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

4i 

32 

35 

25 

26 

15 

U 

5 

3-73 

2-57 

5-45 

1.69 

SW 

W 

SW 

W 

7 

6 

5 

7 

5 

7 

6 

8 

t8 

18 

20 

13 

A  Member  of  a  Vanishing  Race 
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Xever  bear  mure  than  one  kind  of  trouble  at  a  time.  Some  people 
bear  three — all  they  have  now.  all  they  ever  had.  and  all  they  expect  to 
have. 


Thev  that  love  beyond  the  world  cannot  he  separated  by  it.  Death 
cannot  kill  what  never  dies.  Nor  can  spirits  ever  he  divided  that  love  and 
live  in  the  same  divine  principle,  the  root  and  record  of  their  friendship. 

— William  Penn. 


H(  )ME:     Where  each  lives  for  the  other  and  all  for  God. 


Such  was  the  rule  of  life!      1   worked  my  best,   subject  to  ultimate 
udgment,  God's,  not  man's. — Robert  Broztming. 


Do  the  work  that's  nearest 

Though  it's  dull  at  while-. 

Helping,  when  we  meet  them. 

Lame  dogs  over  stiles. 

See  in  every  hedgerow 

Marks  of  angels'  feet. 

Epics  in  every  pebble  underneath  our  feet. — Charles  Kingsley 


We  may  build   more   splendid   habitations. 
Fill  our  rooms  with  paintings  and  sculptures, 
But  we  cannot 
Buy  with  gold  the  old  associations. — Longfellow. 
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Do  not  look  forward  to  what  might  happen  tomorrow ;  the  same 
everlasting-  Father  who  cares  for  you  today,  will  take  care  of  you  tomor- 
row, and  every  day.  Either  he  will  shield  you  from  suffering,  or  he  will 
give  you  unfailing  strength  to  bear  it.  Be  at  peace  then,  and  put  aside 
all  anxious  thoughts  and  imaginations. — St.  Francis  de  Sales. 


Give  us,  oh,  give  us,  the  man  who  sings  at  his  work.  Be  his  occu- 
pation what  it  may.  he  is  equal  to  any  of  those  who  follow  the  same  pur- 
suit in  silent  sullenness.  He  does  more  in  the  same  time — he  will  do  it 
better — he  will  persevere  longer. — Thomas  Carlyle. 


Grow  old  along  with  me. 

The  best  is  yet  to  be, 

The  last  of  life  for  which  the  first  was  made ; 

Our  times  are  in  His  hand 

Who  saith,  "A  whole  I  planned, 

Youth  shows  but  half ;  trust  God  ;  see  all,  nor  be  afraid." 

— Robert  Browmn, 


"Boohoo!  Boohoo !"  wailed  little  Johnny. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter,  dear?"  his  mother  asked  comfortingly. 

"Boohoo — er — p-picture  fell  on  papa's  toes". 

"Well,  dear,  that's  too  bad,  but  you  mustn't  cry  about  it,  you  know." 

"I    d — d-didn't.     I   1-laughed.     Boohoo!     Boohoo!" 


Teacher  was  telling  her  class  little  stories  in  natural  history,  and  she 
asked  if  anyone  could  tell  her  what  a  ground  hog  was.  Up  went  a  little 
hand,  waving  frantically. 

"Well,  Carl,  you  may  tell  us  what  a  ground  hog  is." 

"Please,  ma'am,  it's  sausage". 
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Be  not  hasty  to  cast  off  every  aspersion  that  is  cast  on  yon.  Let 
them  alone  for  awhile,  and  then,  like  mud  on  your  clothes,  they  will  rub 
off  of  themselves. 


O'Flannagan  came  home  one  night  with  a  deep  band  of  black  crape 
around  his  hat. 

"Why  Alike,"  exclaimed  his  wife.  "What  are  ye  wearin'  thot 
mournful  thing  for?" 

"I'm  wearin'  it  for  yere  first  husband,"  replied  Mike  firmly.  "I'm 
sorrv  he's  dead." 


The  mountainous  waves  threatened  to  engulf  the  struggling  ship  at 
any  moment.  The  captain  ordered  a  box  of  sky-rockets  and  flares 
brought  to  the  rail,  and  with  his  own  hands  ignited  them,  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  make  known  his  distress  to  some  passing  ship. 

Amid  the  rocket's  red  glare  a  tall,  thin,  austere  individual  made  his 
way  to  the  rail  and  reproved  the  captain  as  follows : 

"Captain,  I  must  protest  against  this  unseemly  bravado.  We  are 
now  facing  death.     This  is  no  time  for  a  celebration." 


From  the  Editor's  Chair, 

The  editoiial  eye  was  fascinated  and  the  editorial  sensorinm 
refreshed  by  the  opening  article  of  this  issue  of  Forest  Leaves.  "The 
Chapel   o-f   the    Palms"   is   one   of   the   most   delightful   descriptions,   in 

spirit  and  in  style,  that  have  come  to  our  table.  And  as  it  tells  of 
the  philoso  hv  of  a  life  lived  in  the  oppressiveness  of  a  tropical 
climate  it  has  many  indications  for  a  suggestive  treatise  on  Hot 
Weather   Philosophy. 

The  trouble  with  hot  weather  is  that  it  has  no  philosophy.  There 
has  been  a  sighing  through  the  period  of  frost  and  cold  for  "the  good 
old  summer  time,"  and  when  it  comes  it  is  found  to  be  like  so  many 
other  things,  not  necessarily  good  because  it  is  old.  Looked  forward 
to  as  a  means  of  pleasure,  when  its  heats  oppress  and  its  droughts  ex- 
haust the  seeker  for  pleasure  is  discomfited  because  he  is  a  pleasure 
seeker  and  not  a  philosopher.  To  such  may  be  commended  the  example 
of  the  faithful  priests  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Palms.  Placing  philosophy 
— the  philosophy  of  faith  and  charity — before  pleasure  seeking,  they 
found  the  most  assuring  pleasure  which  such  philosophy  can  give. 

First  of  all,  they  had  something  to  do  in  their  tropical  home. 
That  something  was  done  regardless  of  weather.  It  was  done  always 
with  affection  in  the  heart.  It  was  done  with  disregard  of  self,  which 
after  all  is  the  highest  selfishness,  because  it  brings  the  greatest  peace. 

Does  the  text  seem  far  away  ?  Summer  is  almost  at  our  door. 
It  will  bring  the  fluttering  flight  for  cooler  airs  and  waters.  It  will 
bring  alas  !  for  many  the  painful  restraint  which  poverty  places  upon 
the  poor — often  the  invalid  poor — in  the  crowded  towns.  It  will  bring 
the  self-seeking  of  those  who.  if  they  find  satisfaction  for  themselves 
and  change  of  climate  and  surroundings,  will  think  little  of  those  who 
are  left  behind.  But  if  the  example  of  the  two  ministrants  of  the 
Chapel  of  the  Palms  will  be  followed,  and  under  the  blazing  sun  or  in 
the  midst  of  the  hurricane  the  heart  be  set  upon  kindly  deed,  the  sum- 
mer vacation  will  indeed  become  a  summer  vocation — a  calling  unto 
such  charity  of  act  and  such  sympathy  with  the  needy  that  each  mid- 
summer day  will  be  followed  by  a  midsummer  night's  dream  that  will 
be  filled  with  the  visions  of  nothing  but  good  fairies. 

If  the  summer  contain  a  visit  to  or  a  remembrance  of  Gabriels 
and  its  Sanatorium,  the  chapel  of  the  pines  will  have  its  lessons  as 
does  the  Chapel  of  the  Palms  for  those  who  are  willing  even  when  the 
sun  is  high  and  the  day  is  long  to  learn  some  hot   weather  philosophy. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Robins  Gonveymg  Belt  Go. 


F.  S.  THORNLEY 

General  Superintendent 


Works,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


13  Park  Row 


NEW  YORK 


ELESCO  LACE  &  EMBROIDERY  CO. 

Benj.  Goldwasser,  Man.  Director 

Manufacturers  of 
LACES  AND   EMBROIDERIES 


Cor.  21st  and  Jackson  Sts. 


West  New  York,  N.  J. 


E.  W.  Simpson  James  Morehead 

SIMPSON  &  MOREHEAD 

Manufacturers  of 
ALL  KINDS  OF  PAPER   BOXES 

\  Hoosick  and  River  Sts.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
FACTORIES   <  39  Columbia  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
(  Main  St..  MechanicvLle,  N.  Y. 


OSWALD  SCHICKER 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of 

Swiss  Embroidery 

WEST  NEW  YORK,  NEW  JERSEY 


Telephone  1890  Union 


Guttenberg  P.  O. 


THE  B.  V.  GUNDLING  CO. 

Manufacturer  of  and   dealer  in   Sash,   Doors,   Blinds  and 

Window  Frames  Estimates  Given  at  Short  Notice 

VanBuren  Place,  bet.  17th  and  18th  Streets 

West  New  York    N    J. 


James  Morrison,  Pres.  Henry  J    Ruesch,  Treas. 

MORRISON  FOUNDRY   CO. 

IRON  CASTINGS,  Capacity  20  tons  per  day 

N.  Y.  &  N.  J.  Telephone  3204 

101-111  Gotthart  St.  Newark,   N.  J. 


ESTABLISHED     1850 


MENS    AND    BOYS'    CLOTHING 

105-107    CONGRESS    STREET  TROY.     NEW    YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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HOPPEN  &  KEON 

Hrcbitects 

244  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
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E.  ROSENHEIM'S  SON 

ODanufacturer  of  Mants'  aito  GbtlOren'e 
dloaKs,  IReefere,  £ tc. 


114-118  West  17th  Street  New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE 

^uniag  (Companion 

An  Illustrated  Weekly  for  the  Young: 
People,  published  during-  the  Scholastic 
year,  beginning-  about  the  middleof  Sep- 
tember and  continuing  for  forty  weeks, 
until  the  close  of  school  in  June. 

FORTY  ISSUES  EACH  YEAR 
Single  Subscriptions,  $1    a   Year 

Clubs  of  ten  or  more  receive  special 
and  large  discounts.  Write  for  club 
rates;  state  number  of  copies  required 
each  week. 

Teachers*  Monthly 
Magazine 

One  Dollar  a  Year 

The  Sunday  Companion  Pub.  Co. 

256  Broadway,  near  Barclay  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  HELPER 


B.  Ellen  Burke,  Prei 


M.  J.  Burke,  Secy 


M    A.  Daily.  Treai. 


'For  the  gathering  and  preservation  of  its  unrecorded 
stores  and  traditions.  For  the  saving  of  The  'Great 
North  Woods,'  and  for  the  advancement  of  its 
broad  human  interest" 

Pocket  size  one  dollar  a  year.  Ten  cents  a  number 

Guide  Boohs  and  Maps 

The  Adirondack*  Illustrated,  issued  annually, 
288  pages,  Price  25  cents;   Cloth,  50  cents. 

Lake  George  and  Lake  Chamblain,  historical 
and  descriptive.    Price  25  cents;  Cloth  50  cents. 

Mab  of  the  Adirondack  Wilderness,  Pocket 
edition  on  map  bound  paper.  Cloth  cover  $1;  paper 
cover  50  cents. 

Forest  and  Stream— "it  is  the  most  complete  map  of  the 
Adirondack  region  ever  published." 

Shooting  and  Fishing—  "State  officers  consult  it  and 
the  Fish  Commissioners  depend  upon  it  for  use  of  the 
State  Game  Protectors." 

►lab  of  Lake  George,  Scale  one  mile  to  an  inch 
Approved  and  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Engineer 
and  Surveyor  1880.  Pocket  edition  50  cents;  paper 
25  cents. 

Lake  Chamblain,  scale  2V2  miles  to  an  inch 
Pocket  edition  50  cents;  paper  25  cents. 

Chart  of  Lake  George,  Hydographic  survey  of 
1906,  $2.50. 

Sent  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  Price. 

S.  R.  STODDARD,  Publisher 

GI.ENS  FAX,I,S,  NEW  YORK 


§6 


LEONARDS'' 


offers  you  a  service  that  will  make  your  shop- 
ping easy  and  pleasant — over  our  counters  or 
through  our  Mail  Order  Department,  anything, 
everything  you  want  for  Outdoors  or  Indoors. 

Have  our  Catalogue  convenient. 


W\    C    Leonard    3c     Co. 

Dept.  17  SARANAC  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


RIVERSIDE 

INN 


PINE  &  CORBETT,  Props. 


The  Leading  Hotel  in  Town. 
Open  all  the  Year.  75  Rooms, 
30  with  Private  Baths.  Rates 
$2.50  per  Day  and  Up. 
Weekly  Rates,  Booklet,  etc., 
on  Application. 


Saranac  Lake,    New  York 


Kendall's    Pharmacy 


Prescription  Work 
and     Drags    Only 


V 


On  Main  Street     Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


A.  FORTUNE  &  CO. 


Dealers  in 


Knrnitnre,    Bedding,     Carpets, 
Tapestries,  Window  Shades  etc. 


? 


Saranac  Lake,  N.Y.  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 


Walton  &Tousley 

Incorporated 

PLUMBERS 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters 

Hardware,  Agricultural 

Implements,  Stoves,  Tinware, 

Paints,  Varnishes 

SARANAC  LAKE, 

New   York 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


J.  A.  Outterson,  President  B.  R.  ClarK,  Trees,  and  Secy 

L.  F.  Lehr,  Vice-President 


MALONE  PAPER  CO. 


Manufacturers  of 


Manilla  and  Envelope  Paper 


MALONE,  NEW  YORK 


J.     B.    WISE 


Plumbing  and  Light  Hardware  Specialties 

Sewing  Machines  and  Organ  Locks 
and  Hinges 


WATERTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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Varnishes,  Paints  and 
Brushes,  Linseed  and 
Machinery  Oils,  Tur- 
pentine     .*.     .'.     .\     .*. 


80  Front  Street    and     22  Burling  Slip 
NEW  YORK 


Andrus-Robinson 
Company 

Wholesale  Grocers 


DIRECTORS 

Geo.  S.  Howard       G.  Herbert  Hale 

Ira    W.  Haskell 


MALONE 


NEW  YORK 


E.   H.  Kluge 
Weaving   Co. 


Silk  and  Cotton  Woven  Labels, 
Shoe  Top  Facings  and  Pull 
Straps,       Initial      Letters,      Etc. 


FACTORY:   19th  St.  and  Hudson  Ave, 

WEST  NEW  YORK,  N.  J. 

Telephone,  Union  1128 


Telephone  Bryant  1307 
33=39  West  34th  St.       New  York 


Long  Distance  Telephone  7550 

R.C.&H.B.Good 


Tanners  and 

Leather 

Manufacturers 


140-150    Frelinghuysen  Ave. 
NEWARK  -  N.  J. 
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LADIES'  AND  BOYS' 


WATERTOWN,  N,  Y. 


m 


E  FEATURE  and  recommend  Ilanasilk  Mattresses 
They  are  guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  sanitary 
and  are  made  from  the  Down  of  silk  floss.  Work- 
manship is  of  the  best.  We  invite  you  to  call  at  our 
store  and  inspect  our  general  line  of  bedding,  as  well  as 
household  furniture.         :::::: 


Crawford  Furniture  Company 


MIDDLETOWN, 


NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


YOU  CAN  DO  YOUft  FAMILY  WASHING 

In  Your  Home  by  Electricity  for  Two  Cents 

The  following  are  using  the  1900  Electric  Washer:  St.  Francis  Hospital,  Glen  Oak, 
Peoria  ;  St  Patrick's  School,  510  Hohnson,  Peoria;  Sacred  Heart  Academy,  412  N.  Mad- 
son,  Peoria;  St.  Margaret's  Convent,  17  Louisburg  Sq.,  Boston;  St.  George's  School,  New- 
port, R.  I. ;  Visitation  Convent,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  The 
Academy  of  the  Holy  Name,  Rome,  N.  Y.;  School  Sisters  Notre  Dame,  221  W  22nd 
Place,  Chicago;  Sisters  of  Christian  Charity,  St.  Augustine  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
WRITE  FOR  FULL  DESCRIPTION 

THE  1900  WASHED  COMPANY 

BINGHAMPTON,  NEW  YORK 

Established  1870  Incorporated  1895 

CRANDAL,  STONE  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Carriage  Trimmings  and  Hardware 
Tubular  Bow  Saws 

BINGHAMPTON, New  York 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 

THE  JOS.  LAURER  BREWING  CO. 

BINGHAMPTON,  N.  Y. 


VanZandt,  Jacobs  &  Company 

5-R^£kars 

"  THE  COLLARS  OF  QUALITY" 

TROY,  ....  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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FRANK  B.  GRAVES  CO. 

Garnetted  Stock 

LONG  DISTANCE  TILEPHONE 

Cor.  Church  and  Arch  Streets                                    ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

i     ii     ii     p     ii     ii     ii     \r~\ 

Kodak: 

DEVELOPING  AND  PRINTING 

No  matter  where  you  are— abroad  or  in  the  United  States — 
just  drop  your  film  in  the  mail  and  we  will  do  the  rest.     High- 
est class  of  finishing  at  moderate  prices.    Expert  service  only. 
Ask  for  sample  print  or  send  your  pot  film  for  a  free  print. 


BERKERLEY  SQUARE 


SARANAC  LAKE,  N.  Y 


Mack,   Miller  Candle  Co. 
Ibigb  <3rabe  Canbies 


SYRACUSE, 


NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


EDWARD  P.  BATES 


Manufacturer   and    Contractor  for  Steam 
and  Hot  Water  Heating  and  Ventilat- 
ing   Apparatus,    Automatic  Fire 
Sprinkler  Equipments 

Full  Weight  Wrought  Iron  Pipe  Fittings, 

Valves,  Engineers'   and   Mill 

Supplies 


228  W.  Water  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


BOSTON- Principal  Coffee  Roasters -CHICAGO 


The  Wolcott 


«ZX) 


Thirty-first  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue 


NEW  YORK 


CKZTX) 


GEORGE  T.  STOCKHAM 


TDe  Will  &  Baumer  Co. 

CANDLES 

ALL  GRADES,  ALL  COLORS,  PLAIN 
AND  DECORATED 


Bleachers  and  Refiners  of 
BEES  WAX 

Manufacturers  of 

STEARIC  ACID,  GLYCERINE 

RED  OIL 


SYRACUSE,       N.  Y„  U.S.A. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


TO  OUR  CUSTOMERS 
YOU  KNOW  HOW 

WDENSEDMjflg 


GOOD  IT  IS 


PLEASE  TELL  YOUR 
FRIENDS  ABOUT  IT 


Tailor  and  Importer 

246  Fifth  Avenue,  Southwest  Corner  28th  Street  NEW  YORK 


"Buy  Royal  Granite  Enamel  Ware" 


Telephone  Connections  Cable  Address,  Girldress,  N.  Y. 

HBRZIG    &    MAHER 

MISSES'  AND  GIRLS'  DRESSES 

19th  Street  and  6th  Avenue,  Alexander  Building  New  York 

Telephone  1488-1489  Madison  Sq.  Cable  Address  "Duminco"  New  York 

DVCHEMIN  &  COMPANY 

Importers  and  Manufacturing  Furriers 

11-13  West  32d  Street  NEW  YORK 


AD  VERTISEMENTS 


\ 


\ 
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All    \A»r»^akloc     in  tne  cooking  and  serving  of 

tw\  vegetables  whlch  cream  or  mllk  IS  used> 

euch  at  cauliflower,  asparagus,  mashed  or  creamed  potatoes, 
carrots,  parsnips,  beans,  boiled  onions,  etc.,  are  made  rich, 
delicious  and  appetizing  when  served  with  cream  sauce 
made  by  using 

BORDEN'S 

PEERLESS  BRAND 

EVAPORATED  MILK 

(Unsweetened) 


Rich  in  Cream  &  Absolutely  Pure. 

Dilute   with   water    to   any  desired 
richnessand  use  sameas'^reshmillc." 

Recipe  book  for  the  asking 
while  they  last- 

Burden's  Condensed  Milk  Co. 

"  Leaders  of  Quality" 
Est.  1857  New  York 


Liondale  Bleach,  Dye  and  Paint  Works 


( INCORPORATE) 


ROCKAWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 

Bleachers,  5)pers  ano  iprinters  of 
(Textile  fabrics 


Wool  Exchange 


New  York  Address 

Beach  St.  and  West  Broadway 


■wrERTlSEMENTS 


Makers  of 
SUSPENDERS,  BELTS  AND  GARTERS 

No.  124  Fifth  Avenue  Near  Eighteenth  Street 

L#     FRIEDRICH      Phone  6498-6499  Madison  Sq  .  New  York. 

Maker  of 

MISSES'     SUITS 

23  East  Twenty-sixth  Street 


Manufacturers  of 
SILK    SOO 

Mills  at  Carlstadt,  N.  J.,  Tel.  135- J,  Rutherford 
58-60  Greene  Street  Tel.  96  Spring  NEW  YORK 

Importers  of  Kid  and  Fabric  Gloves 
84-90  Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  14th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Bardenheuer,  Hygienic  Underwear  Co. 

Sole  Manufacturers  and   Distributors  of  Schoenherr  Original   Linen    Mesh, 

Denbar   Mills    Lisie    Mesh    Athletic    Underwear.    Lislesook 

Combination  Suits.  S.  0.  P.  One  Piece  Pajamas 

40-42  East  19th  Street  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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Telephone  2594-2595  Gramercy  Cable  Address,  Karystein 


Kaye  &  Einstein,  Inc. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

FINE  FURS 


38-  40  West  32nd  Street  NEW  YORK 


-; 


WINTER     8c     CO. 


Manfacturers  of 


F=>  I  A  1SJ 


220  Southern  Boulevard,  Cor.  E  137th  St.  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


E.  H.  McCormick  &  Sons 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


PATENT    AND     ENAMELED     LEATHER 


Avenue  C  and  Vanderpool  Street 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Brighton    Mills 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Cotton  fabrics  of  Special  Quality  ano  Construction 
anO  Sea  Mano  ano  fgpptian  Cotton  fame 


PASSAIC,  NEW  JERSEY 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Durability,    Reliability  and    Individual    Quality   of   Tone 

are  three  important  factors  that  have  built  up  the  pres- 
tige and  universal  recognition  of    the  BEHR     PIANO 

BBMR    BROTHERS     &     COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Grands,  Uprights  and  Player  Pianos 

690-694  Frelinghuysen  Ave.  NEWARK     N.  J 


Feldman  Embroidery  WorKs 

Manufacturers  of 

LACES,  EMBROIDERIES  AND 

NOVELTIES 

Phone  Connection 

Factory 
742  Jackson  St.,     West  New  York,  N.  J, 


V.  M.  ESELGROTH  THEO.  HASS 

ESELGROTH  &  CO. 

Headquarters  for 

STOVE,  RANGE  AND  FURNACE 
REPAIRS 

and  Stove  Dealers'  Sundries 


Telephone  Connection 


22  Mechanic  St. 


Newark,  N.  J. 


D.  SCHIFFENHAUS 

Manufacturer  of  All  Kinds  of 

PAPER  BOXES  AND  WOOD  CASES 

L.  D.   Phone 
Office,  194  Badge.  Ave.       Newark,  N.  J. 


BLOME  &  FRITSCHE 

Manufacturer  of 
EMBROIDERIES    AND    NOVELTIES 

704  Monroe  Place 
Near  18th  St.  West  New  York,  N.  J. 

STENGEL  &  ROTHSCHILD 

Tanners  and  Manufacturers  of 

PATENT,    ENAMELED   and  FANCY 
LEATHER 

Cable  Address,  "Stengchild''  Newark 
A.  B.  C.  andW.  U.  T.  Codes 


NEWARK, 


NEW  JERSEY 


WM.  1.  BOSSHARDT  &  CO.,  Inc. 

SWISS  EMBROIDERIES 
Trimmings  and  Novelties 

Telephone  Gramercy  3972 


Factory,  955  Hill  Street,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Telephone  Union  552 


24-26  East  21st  Street 
Near  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


JULIUS    ROEHRS     COMPANY 

Exotic  Bureertee 

WHOLESALE  GROWERS,  IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

Telephone  Connection 

RUTHERFORD,  NEW  JERSEY  U.  S.  A. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


fl>r*  James  Sucjrue 

wishes  to  announce  that  he  has  severed  his 
connection  with  Duncan  Fraser,  and  shall 
be  pleased  to  serve  you  at  his  Studio,  452 
5th  Avenue,  Knox  Building,  after  Novem- 
ber 5th,  1912.        :::::: 

'PHONE  BRYANT  5256 


NEUWEILER  EMBROIDERY  WORKS 

ERNST  NEUWEILER,  Proprietor 

Manufacturers  of 

Embroideries  and  all  kinds  of  Novelties 

Telephone,  197  Rutherford 

Offi  and  Factory— 50-54  Patterson  Ave.,  East  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

The    Bodenmann    Mfg.    Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Embroideries 

N.  Y.  Office  29  Gt.  Jones  St.     Tel.g6194  Spring 


313-323  Eleventh  St.  West  New  York,  N.  J. 

TELEPHONE  1118  UNION 
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The  flanhattan  Rubber  flft 

l  Co- 

Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 

Sole  Makers  of  "CONDOR"  Belt 

TELEPHONE  570  PASSAIC 

PASSAIC,                                                       NEW 

JERSEY 

1 

ioi  >oc  tor 


Standard  Bleachery  Company 

Bleaching,  Dyeing  and  Finishing 
Fine  Cotton  Goods 


CARLTON  HILL,  NEW  JERSEY 

5oi  >lfollc  iQi  == 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EMIL  BEROLZHEIMER,  President         LEOPOLD  ANSBACHER,  Treasurer 
SAMUEL  KRAUS,  Vice-President  CHARLES  S    BRAISTED,  Secretary 


EAGLE  PENCIL  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Patentees  of 

EAGLE  PENCILS 

Patented  April  3d    1860 


Office  and  Salesroom,  73  Eranklin  St.    Works,  710-742  E  14th  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Furth,  Germony;  Vienna,  Austria;  London,  England;  Paris,  France 


«&oUY  Saw  'R.emo 

Central  Park,  West  74th-75th  Streets 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


M.  BRENNANS  SONS 
THOMAS  F:  BRENNAN 


0 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


For  tjais  time  ofcyear  we  suggest 
"  Porosis*  -Siiitirner  Underwear. 
We  hmidle fotf genuine,  which  is 
uncon<Kuort&H$y  guaranteed  by  the 
makers,  ffPo«5sknitn  is  cool,  elastic, 
cor^prtaUey/  healthful — and  the 
ear  is  wapranted. 

Any  Style  OP^For 

it  and  Drawer*  AT\C 
per  garment 
tfoJaieSuiu— $1.00  foe  Men ;  SOc  for  Boys 


Chalmers 

Knitting 

Company 

AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 


John  J.  Ryan,  Pres.  James  H.  Shine,  Sec.  Joseph  J.  Murphy,  Treas. 

United  Waste  Manufacturing  Co. 

Cotton,  Wool  and  Merino  Shoddies,  Cotton  Bats  and 
Wholesale  Dealers  in  Waste 


Jackson  and  River  Streets 


Troy,   New  York 


S»#  -*^r 


Sartor  iumCSabriels 

1^03.  ;.*  i35.ooo.oo.rjA5 bee n  3PE.njr^\^ 
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TaRI3>1e:PAL. 


m* 


Sanatorium  dabrtela*    Abtronbarka- 

In  Charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating  plain  and 
consists  of  a  broad  park  rising  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill,  "Sunrise  Mount," 
which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of  the 
range — Mount  Marcy,  White  Face,  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc.,  while  not  very  far 
away  beautiful  Lucretia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive  both  to  build  and  maintain. 
When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned,  the  Sisters  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the  best 
known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels  as  a 
reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage,  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  is  about  ten  minu'es'  walk  from  the  Institution.  Long  distance  tele- 
phone. Postoffice,  Gabriels.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE. 

President,  Mrs.  W.  Seward  Webb  Vice-Presidents,  Mrs-  Levi  P.  Morton,  Miss  Annie  Leary,  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
Burrell  Hoffman,  Secretary,  Miss  Rosalie  O'Brien,  Mrs.  W.  Seward  Webb,  W.  Seward  Webb,  Phelps  Smith, 
Paul  Smith.  Mrs.  David  McClure,  Mrs.  John  Kelly,  Mrs.  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  Thomas  B.  Cotter.  W.  Burke 
Cochran,  W.  E.  Kerim  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  Miss  K.  C.  Broderick,  John  F.  O'Brien,  Clarence  H  Mackey,  Thos. 
F.  Conway,  Mrs.  J  C  Agar,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Grace,  Edward  Eyre,  John  T.  McDonough,  H.  D.  Stevens.  Peter  Malone. 
Joseph  P.  Grace,  Charles  Farrelly,  Mrs.  Edward  Rowan,  Mrs.  Francis  Martin,  Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Sheehan,  Mrs  Peter 
Doelger,  Miss  Louisa  Loree,  R.  S.  Dulancey  Howland,  W.  B.  McElroy,  Mrs.  J.  J.  I.  McLaughlin,  Mrs.  John  Duncan 
Emmet,  Miss  Teresa  R.  Donahue. 
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The  Good  Angel. 

By  Alice  Garland  STEELE. 

ES,  SIR,"  said  the  Drummer,  carefully  putting'  away  his 
samples — "every  man  has  a  career!" 

He  had  handed  around  his  best  brand  of  cigars,  and 
the  room  was  in  a  soft  blue  haze. 

"I  don't  say/5  he  went  on  candidly,  ''that  the  streets 


are   flowing:   with   milk    and    honey — we    can't    a' 


jump 


from  a  log-cabin  into  the  President's  chair,  and  it  ain't 
up  to  many  of  us  to  lead  striking  miners  or  play  golf 
with  the  Oil-Trust — but  every  man,  at  least  once  in  his 
life,  has  a  chance!" 

"Go  on,  tell  us  about  it.  Alack,"  said  someone;  we  were  used  to  his 
yarns  and  we  liked  them,  so  we  purled  away  comfortably  and  prepared 
to  listen.     He  shifted  to  an  easier  position. 

"Well,  I  had  mine — that's  all — and  I  lost  it  through  a  woman.  The 
joke  of  it  was  that  she  was  a  good  woman  ! 

"It  was  back  in  the  nineties — when  I  wa<  playing  the  role  of  detec- 
tive for  all  I  was  worth.  I  had  the  stuff  in  me  then  ;  I  could  see  the 
flaw  in  a  diamond  without  a  microscope,  and  I'd  just  made  a  big  success 
of  a  forgery  case  that  had  baffled  the  'Force'  for  two  years:  [  wasn't  any 
second-rate  Sherlock  Holmes,  either.  I  didn't  know  much  about  deduc- 
tive reasoning,  I  merely  used  my  wits — but  I  stood  a  pretty  good  chance 
for  promotion.  I  had  one  of  the  top  rungs  of  the  ladder  in  reach  of  my 
nose ! 

"The  Chief  called  me  in  one  morning.  'John,'  says  he,  'I'm  going 
to  send  vou  out  on  that  robbery  down  at  the  Third  National.  If  you 
can  find  that  feller  for  us  we'll  give  you  a  chance  at   the  manager-hip. 
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You're  young,  but  you're  pretty  good  at  guessing — so  don't  come  back 
without  him. 

"I  grabbed  his  hand  and  the  cheque  he  handed  out.  'It's  done  al- 
ready,' said  I.  'put  my  name  on  the  salary-list  as  soon  as  you  like,'  and  I 
was  off. 

"It  meant  a  whole  lot  to  me;  a  thousand  more  a  year  besides  the 
glory  of  it,  and  there  was  a  girl  waiting  in  Jersey. 

"Well,  I  knew  the  main  tacts;  it  was  one  of  those  'perfectly  clear' 
cases — thev   look   so   easy   you    swim    riirht   in.   and   before   you   know    it 


St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin.  Ireland 

you're  up  to  your  neck  in  dee])  water.  It  was  a  defalcation  of  fifty-odd 
thousand,  and  the  paying-teller,  who'd  been  with  them  seventeen  years, 
had  absconded.  I  had  his  description  and  a  record  of  his  work,  and  that 
was  about  all.  Nobody  knew  how  much  family  he  had,  or  whether  he 
lived  in  storage  or  a  villa  on  the  Hudson,  and  the  bank  officials  were  a 
lot  of  o1d  codgers  who'd  taken  root  and  grown  as  green  as  bay-trees — 
they  couldn't  understand  it  at  all,  how  they'd  harbored  a  double-eyed 
villain  so  lone  without  findinsr  him  out. 
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"But  I  had  my  own  ideas,  so  T  just  (lumped  a  few  things  into  a  bag 
and  was  off.  I  didn't  go  to  Canada;  I  bought  a  ticket  on  a  Chicago 
special  and  trusted  to  my  luck  to  guide  me  when  it  gave  out. 

"At  Buffalo  the  woman  got  in — she  and  her  husband — but  he  didn't 
amount  to  much,  she  was  the  whole  thing-.  I  never  saw  such  a  face,  it 
had  'mother'  written  all  over  it !  Her  hair  was  streaked  with  gray  and 
she  walked  as  if  she  felt  sick:  when  I  heard  her  cough  i  knew  why. 

"I  had  the  only  double  seat  that  was  vacant  on  the  shade  side,  so  I 
jumped  up  and  made  her  sit  down.  She  just  sank  into  it  and  looked  up 
at  her  husband  with  a  smile  that  would  make  von  turn  yellow  with 
envy — there  was  such  love  in  it ! 

'  'Honey,'  she  said,  'arn't  folks  kind  to  us!    I  wonder  why?' 

"Then  she  thanked  me  again,  gasping  a  little  between  the  words.  I 
dropped  into  a  seat  across  the  aisle  while  he  fixed  her  by  the  window  and 
bought  her  a  funny  paper  to  read,  and  peeled  an  orange.  He  was  a 
mild  sort  of  man  ;  he  looked  a^  if  he'd  never  been  to  anything  livelier 
than  a  Sunday  school  picnic,  and  made  you  think  of  a  Moody-and- 
Sankey  hymn-tune,  but  she  just  worshipped  him,  you  could  see  that 
without  a  magnifying  glass ! 

"Every  once  in  awhile  she  would  lean  over  and  hope  I  liked  my  -cat 
and  that  she  hadn't  put  me  out,  a  sort  of  'excuse  me  for  living'  little 
speech  that  made  you  feel  as  if  you  had  added  a  star  to  your  crown  with- 
out knowing  it.  I  liked  her  :  I  knew  from  the  start  that  she  was  straight 
goods — all  silk  and  a  yard  wide  and  warranted  to  wear  a  lifetime!  I 
don't  remember  my  own  mother,  she  died  when  I  was  a  kid,  but  that 
woman  with  her  pale  face  and  soft  voice  filled  in  a  gap  in  my  life!  I 
caught  myself  listening,  after  awhile,  to  what  they  said. 

" 'Honev,'  says  she,  'do  you  think  the  boys  will  miss  us  much?' 

'  'Sure,'  he  says,  'but  don't  worry,  dear,  we'll  bring  you  back  to 
them  strong  and  well,  and  then — '  She  coughed  once  or  twice  and 
said  something  about  'those  durn  cinders,'  and  she  just  lay  back  and 
smiled.  He  had  made  a  pillow  of  his  overcoat  and  her  head  was  on  it, 
like  a  tired  child's. 

"'Honey,'  she  says  softly,  'It's  like  being  on  our  wedding  trip  all 
over  again,  alone  with  you — and  I'm  quite,  quite  happy!' 

"After  that  she  fell  asleep:  the  train  was  rocking  a  good  deal,  and  he 
put  up  his  arm  to  steady  her.     I  felt  a  lot  of  sympathy  for  the  old  guy. 
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"  'Has  she  been  sick  long?'  I  asked,  thinking  a  little  friendly  word  or 
two  would  please  him. 

"  'A  whole  year.'  he  said,  and  his  eyes  looked  as  if  he  had  been 
through  smoke.  Tm  taking  her  West  to  see  if  she'll  pull  up  a  bit.  She's 
got  two  boys  home  and  the  youngest  one's  only  fourteen.  Why,'  says  he, 
'if  anything  happens  to  her  I  don't  want  to  live — not  another  day!" 

"And  then  he  stopped:  I  couldn't  think  of  a  thing  to  say.  and  he 
just  sat  forward  with  a  look  on  his  face  a  man  only  wears  once  or  twice 
in  his  life.  I  went  into  the  smoker  after  that,  and  when  I  came  back  I 
brought  Iter  some  flowers  from  the  dining-car:  I  paid  two  dollars  to  a 


Queen's  College,  Cork,  Ireland 

waiter  to  let  me  take  them  oft"  one  of  the  little  tables.  She  was  awake, 
and  when  I  put  them  into  her  hand    the  tears  came  into  her  eyes. 

"  '(  )h — '  she  gasped,  'oh.  they're  like  the  ones  we  used  to  have  home 
in  Vermont,  Honey — the  cinnamon  pinks,  don't  you  remember?'  And 
then  she  caught  my  hand  and  pressed  it  and  smiled  at  me  with  that 
mother-look  in  her  face.  I  tell  you.  I  felt  like  putting  my  head  in  her 
lap  and  telling  her  everything  about  the  chance  for  promotion  and  the 
girl  in  Jersey    and  my  own  dead  mother  and  all  the  rest  ! 

"We  got  real  chummy  after  that.  When  he  went  out  to  get  a  paper 
she  made  me  sit  beside  her  for  a  few  minute.-. 

"  'I  do  like  to  talk  to  folks,'  she  smiled,  'and  you  sort  of  remind  me 
of  mv  eldest  bow     You're  a  bit  older  and  vou  aren't  really  like  him — it's 
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just  a  look  in  your  eyes.'  And  then  she  told  me  all  ah' an  it.  how  she'd 
been  ill  for  a  long  time  and  the  doctor  had  said  there  was  only  one  more 
thing  to  try  and  that  was  the  West.  She  didn't  know  how  far  they  were 
going,  it  was  all  to  be  a  surprise,  but  his  firm  had  given  her  husband 
three  months'  leave. 

'They're  all  so  kind',  she  said,  stopping-  to  cough  a  little,  '1  don't 
see  how  they  could  spare  Honey,  he  does  so  much  of  the  important 
work,  but  they  were  so  good  when  they  heard  I'd  have  to  go  away  for 
a  little  while — they  even  made  up  a  purse  and  gave  him  money  for  the 
trip,  because — '  and  she  flushed,  'we're  not  so  very  rich,  and  there  are 
the  boys — the  youngest  one  is  at  school  yet.  But  oh,  how  I  shall  miss 
them  !' 

"There  were  tears  in  her  eyes  and  it  made  me  sick  to  think  she'd 
never  come  back — you  could  see  that  in  her  face.  Just  then  the  old  guy 
came  in  with  his  paper ;  he  seemed  worried  to  think  she'd  been  talking. 
He  told  me  the  doctor  had  ordered  quiet  as  much  as  possible,  she  was-  so 
weak,  and  I  felt  ashamed  of  myself   to  think  I  might  have  hurt  her. 

"I  sat  still  the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  planning  my  case.  Then  I  got 
to  thinking  about  the  little  girl  in  Jersey,  and  I  forgot  all  about  dinner 
till  the  second  call  came.  The  folks  across  the  aisle  hadn't  been  out 
either,  and  the  idea  struck  me  it  would  be  nice  to  stand  treat:  so  I  went 
out  and  got  a  little  table  near  the  door  reserved  and  came  back  and  told 
them  we  were  going  to  have  a  jolly  little  meal  together.  She  seemed 
awfully  pleased — she  was  just  like  a  child  about  it.  and  when  he  saw  her 
brighten   up  he  got   real   friendly. 

"We  led  her  out  between  us  and  gave  her  a  seat  out  of  the  draught, 
and  she  pretended  she  was  dreadfully  hungry,  but  she  barely  touched 
the  food.  He  kept  tempting  her  with  little  hits  and  she'd  smile  and  look 
so  grateful  and  try  to  make  believe  she  liked  it,  but  she  was  as  white  as 
the  table-cloth,  with  just  a  bright  spot  in  each  cheek,  like  red  berries  on 
snow. 

"Suddenly  I  saw  a  man  I  knew,  Joyce,  of  the  Central  Office,  at  a 
table  across  the  aisle,  and  I  excused  myself  a  minute  to  speak  to  him — I 
had  a  sort  of  lump  in  my  throat  just  then  and  T  wanted  to  get  rid  of  it. 
'Hello.' said  he,  'what  are  you  doing  out  here?  You  ain't  on  your 
wedding-tour,  are  von?'  but  I  told  him  to  'shut  up.-' 

"I  sat  ('own  a  minute  and  we  talked  politics  and  automobiles,  and 
then  he  brinched  off  on  the  Third  National  affair — he  never  could  keep 


* 
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still  about  anything  in  my  line.  'Why  haven't  they  put  you  on  that 
scent,'  he  said,  'you  old  ferret — got  any  idea  where  the  fellow  has  goner' 

"Everybody  near  us  was  listening  to  him — Joyce  always  has  an 
audience,  he  talks  so  loud — 

'  'Why  sure/  says  T.  'he's  in  Canada — they  all  go  there — it's  the 
best  hiding-place  this  side  of  the  North  Pole!' 

'  'Not  really?"  he  says,  and  then  he  looked  at  me  rather  sharply  and 
laughed.     After  awhile  he  spoke  of  the  woman  at  my  table — 


Blarney  Caslle,  Near  Cork,  Ireland 


'  'Friend  of  yours?'  he  asked,  'she  looks  like  a  dying  Madonna.  Un- 
common sweet  face,  hasn't  she?' 

"Somehow  I  resented  his  talking  of  her  that  way.  'She's  wonder- 
ful,' I  said,  'she  makes  me  think  of  what  you  and  I  have  missed  most 
of  our  lives — a  mother!'     And  then  he  shut  up. 

"When  I  went  hack  she  was  blushing  like  a  girl.  'She  heard  what 
you    said,'    whispered    the    old    guy,    'about    missing — your    mother.      I 
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declare,  I'm  half  jealous  of  you  two  already!'  And  then  she  raised  her 
sweet  eyes  and  talked  to  me  across  the  table. 

"Before  X  knew  it  I  had  told  her  bits  about  my  life — that  I  was  a 
detective  after  a  defaulter,  and  that  if  T  caught  him  it  meant  promotion 
and  a  snug  little  home  with  a  girl  in  Jersey.  I  didn't  give  names,  just 
dealt  it  out  generally.  It  wasn't  wise,  I  know,  but  somehow  I  couldn't 
help  it. 

"At  first  she  seemed  sort  of  shocked.  'Oh,'  she  said,  'how  it  must 
pain  you — to  have  to  hunt  people  down  like  that  and  know  they  must  be 
punished!,  And  then  she  seemed  afraid  I'd  feel  hurt,  so  she  smiled. 
'Of  course  it's  right  to  punish  them,'  she  said,  'Oh,  if  my  boys  should 
ever — ' 

"She  was  almost  sobbing,  and  the  old  guy  leaned  down,  quite  as  pale 
as  she  was.  'My  dear;  he  said,  'this  gentleman  will  excuse  us — you 
are  ill — too  ill  to  sit  up  any  longer.' 

"I  felt  like  a  brute  as  he  helped  her  up;  I  could  have  kicked  myself 
for  telling  her.  As  I  pulled  the  chairs  aside  to  let  her  lean  on  my  arm 
he  rather  curtly  said  that  he  could  manage  quite  well — I  mustn't  'put 
myself  out'  for  them,  so  of  course  I  held  back.  But  as  she  passed  she 
touched  my  hand  for  just  a  minute — 

'  'You're  so  good,'  she  said,  in  her  weak  little  way,  'and  when  you 
find  him,  that  defaulter,  I  mean,  promise  to — to  be  kind  to  him — for 
my  sake!  Because  somewhere  there  may  be  somebody,  a  wife  or  a 
mother,  you  know — that  loves  him  !' 

"By  gad,  boys — I  just  made  a  fool  of  myself,  and  promised! 

"That  night,  or  somewhere  about  three  in  the  morning,  I  got  the 
blow  that  left  this  scar  on  my  cheek — an  east-bound  'freight'  that  had 
somehow  gotten  derailed  telescoped  into  our  'Special'.  I  was  in  the 
second  sleeper — I'd  smoked  a  cigar  with  Joyce  and  turned  in  pretty 
late — I  was  just  about  off'  asleep  when  it  woke  me — something  sharp 
cut  my  face  and  then,  I  guess,  I  fainted  ! 

"When  I  came  to,  a  minute  or  so  later,  the  whole  sleeper  was  a  wreck. 
It  was  mostly  dark,  all  but  one  light  at  the  end  had  gone  out,  and  there 
was  a  cold,  damp  air,  like  a  chill  hand  on  your  skin — 1  knew  then  that  we 
must  be  in  a  tunnel,  and  it  didn't  make  me  feel  any  easier! 

"My  first  thought  was  the  woman — I  had  grown  actually  to  love  her! 
I  worked  my  way  along,  and  though  T  was  pretty  dizzy  1  kept  on  going; 
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I  remember  seeing  one  man  who  tried  to  stop  me — lie  was  in  his  pajamas 
and  sobbing  like  a  child — struck  in  the  head.  I  guess,  and  loony.  And 
then   I   found  them  ! 

"She  was  caught  under  a  lot  of  wreckage,  in  the  worst  part  of  the 
jam,  and  the  old  guy  was  working  desperately  with  a  bit  of  broken  rail- 
ing to  get  her  out.  I  can't  tell  you,  boys,  how  I  felt  when  I  saw  her 
face — it  was  as  if  my  own  mother  was  pinned  down  there — and  will  you 
believe  it — she  was  smiling  ! 


Colleen  Bawn  Rock,  Lakes  of  Killarney,  Ireland 

"Between  the  two  of  us  we  lifted  one  end  of  the  timber — enough  to 
pull  her  away  into  a  clear  space,  but  when  I  saw  the  look  in  her  eyes  I 
knew  it  was  all  up !  I  could  have  knocked  down  a  half-frantic  porter  for 
stepping  over  her  body  without  a  look  ! 

"We  knelt  down  beside  her,  the  old  guy  and  I,  but  we  didn't  either  of 
us  speak.     He  was  shaking  like  a  leaf.     She  seemed  to  know  then  what 

it  meant. 

"  'Honey/  she  says,  'Honey — it's  only  a  bit  sooner,  that's  all!'     And 

then  she  gasped  and  lay  quiet  awhile. 

"  'For  God's  sake,'  he  cried,  'do  something,  anything,  to  help  her!' 
"I  was  pretty  well  in,  myself,  and  dazed  with  the  wound  on  my  face, 
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but  I  managed  to  tear  one  of  the  curtains  from  a  lower  berth  and  roll  it 

into  a  pillow  to  make  her  easier,  and  when  she  opened  her  eves  again  she 
was  smiling. 

"  'Honey,'  she  gasped,  'won't  you  pray?' 

"Boys,  that  man's  face  looked  more  like  death  than  hers — it  was  the 
look  of  a  lost  soul  at  the  gate  of  Paradise  ! 


Thousands  of  Barrels  of  Whale  Oil,  Spitzbergen 


' 'Xo,'  he  cried,  'no — I  can't  do  that!'  And  then  he  just  toppled 
over  and  hid  Ids  face  on  her  shoulder  and  sobbed  it  out — 'God,  be  merci- 
ful to  me — a  sinner!' 

"She  lay  very  quiet  a  minute,  trying  to  stroke  his  cheek  with  one 
bruised  hand,  and  then  she  smiled — that  mother-smile. 

"  'Honey,'  she  whispered,  'that's  a  good  prayer — for  all  of  us,  and 
God  will  fill  in  the  rest !    Teach  the  bovs  to  be  good — like  you.' 
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'"With  a  look  at  us  both  she  just  slipped  away,  with  the  old  guy  still 
with  his  head  on  her  shoulder.  1  tell  you,  boys,  she  was  the  good  angel  of 
that  man's  life — and  he  knew  it! 

"After  a  little  we  stood  up  and  1  held  out  my  hand  ;  he  grabbed  it  for 
a  moment  and  then  we  both  passed  on — there  were  others  about  us  that 
needed  help  pretty  badly.  They  had  brought  lights  and  the  passengers 
from  the  last  ear  had  come  in,  but  there  was  death  everywhere.  I  saw 
the  old  guy  once,  lifting  a  boy,  and  sobbing  over  his  curly  head. 

"By  the  time  help  came  from  the  nearest  town  I  was  almost  played 
out  myself.  It  was  morning  then,  gray — like  our  faces.  I  went  up  to 
the  old  guy  where  he  stood,  leaning  against  an  empty  stretcher. 

"  'Do  you  mind,'  says  I,  'handing  me  out  that  fifty  odd  thousand  that 
belongs  to  the  Third  National — as  much  of  it  as  you  have  left?' 

"He  just  looked  straight  at  me  a  minute  and  fumbled  in  his  breast. 
'I  knew,"  he  said,  'you  were  tracking  me — when  that  feller  spoke  out 
in  the  dining-car;  I  guess  I  knew  it  even  sooner — all  the  time!' 

"'Well,'  said  I,  as  I  took  his  big  black  wallet.  'I'd  have  done  it 
before — only  for  her.7 

"His  face  twitched.  'Thank  God,'  he  breathed,  'she  never  knew  ! 
That  woman  was  an  angel — my  good  angel — 1  did  it  to  give  her  one 
more  chance  for  life!  Then  he  stood  up  very  straight.  'What  is  it — 
prison?     It's  all  the  same!' 

"  'No,'  said  I,  'it's  not  prison/  and  then  I  got  hold  of  that  thief's 
hand,  'it's  not  prison — there  are — the  boys!' 

"His  breath  came  short  and  he  made  a  little  sound  in  his  throat. 

"  'Teach  them,'  I  said,  'to  be  good,  like  her — and  God  help  you  !'  It 
was  the  only  sermon  I've  ever  preached  in  all  my  lite — hut  I  meant  it 
with  all  my  heart — and  then  we  both  broke  down  and  cried  together. 

"That's  how  I  lost  my  job,  boys — you  see.  1  went  home  without  my 
man.  The  money  went  back,  all  right,  but  the  Chief  said  1  was  too  '  soft  ' 
to  hold  a  responsible  position  in  a  detective  office,  so  I  took  to  drumming. 
I  haven't  seen  the  old  guy  since — but  he's  straight;  my  wife  says  so, 
anyway. 

"Oh.  yes,  1  told  her  the  whole  story,  and  what  do  you  think  she  said 
about  it? 
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'if  you  hadn't  let  that  poor  old  feller  go,'  said  she — 'well,  manager 
or  not,  dearie-  — I'd  have  turned  you  down  !' 

"Well,   I've  just  about  time  for  that  0:40 — my  little  girl's  waiting 

for  me:  so  I  guess  I'll  try  to  make  it.  and  go  home." 


I  sat  in  my  garden  a  few  evenings  ago.  It  was  in  the  late  summer. 
The  swallows,  that  had  been  screaming  and  circling  round  and  round  in 
ever-narrowing  rings  far  up  in  the  clear  sky,  had  gone  down  to  the  eaves 
of  my  house,  where,  in  their  little  mud-cabins,  the}-  now  slept  with  their 
young.  There  was  deep  silence  on  all  things — silence  of  midnight,  or 
midseas.  A  few  tendrils  of  white  jasmine  had  stolen  in  over  my  neigh- 
bor's wall.  The  twilight  had  suddenly  departed,  and  night  had  come 
down.  J  could  barely  see  the  white  stars  of  the  jasmine,  but  I  could 
feel  their  gentle,  perfumed  breath.  (  )nce  or  twice  a  vagrant  and  wanton 
breeze  stole  over  the  wall  and  seized  the  top  tassels  of  my  Austrian  pine, 
and  lifted  the  sleep}'  leaves  of  the  sveamores,  which  murmured  and  fell 
back  to  rest.  Then  silence  again,  deep  as  the  grave  !  I  saw  the  suns  of 
space  of  glinting  green,  and  red,  and  yellow.  1  felt  the  throb  of  the 
I  inverse.  As  the  lookout  on  a  great  steamer  on  the  high  seas,  staring 
into  the  darkness,  feels  the  mighty  vessel  throb  beneath  him.  and  watches 
the  phosphorescence  of  the  waves,  and  hears  the  beat  of  the  engines,  so 
felt  I  the  thrill  of  Being — the  vibration  of  existence.  As  far  up  in  the 
darkness  on  the  bridge  of  the  vessel,  silent,  invisible,  stands  the  captain, 
who  controls  the  mighty  mechanism  beneath  him — dumb,  watchful,  with 
a  light  touch  on  the  electric  knob  before  him.  so  I  saw  Thee,  though  Thou 
too  wert  invisible,  O  my  God — 1  saw  Thy  finger  on  the  magnetic  key  of 
Thy  Universe;  and  I  feared  not  the  night,  nor  the  darkness,  nor  the 
grave,  for  I  knew  that  the  destinies  of  us  and  of  Thy  world-  were  safe  in 
Thy  keeping. 

Science  shall  never  advance  on  right  lines,  except  by  imitating  God. 
It  is  the  wisdom  of  God  in  its  infancy  ! 

CANON  SHBBHAN. 


Dr.  Henry  Furness 

By  Hon.  H.  D.  Stevens. 

After  long  week-  of  illness  and  fatigue,  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
inevitable  before  him  (for  he  had  correctly  diagnosed  his  own  case)  Dr. 
Henry  Furness.  Malone's  oldest  medical  practitioner,  who  in  the  mature 
days  of  the  late  Drs.  Bates.  Gay  and  Skinner  was  the  youngest,  passed 
from  this  life  into  the  other  in  which  he  believed  so  firmly,  Saturday 
afternoon  at  i  130  o'clock.  For  the  last  week  or  two  he  had  lain  almost 
at  the  point  of  death  and  paid  little  attention  to  what  was  transpiring  in 
the  room  about  him  :  but  some  weeks  ago,  following  his  return  from  Paul 
Smith's,  where  his  sojourn  brought  no  improvement,  but  continuous 
decline,  he  interested  himself  deeply  in  closing  up  his  affairs  in  the  face 
of  what  he  saw  to  be  the  inevitable,  and  with  stoic  patience  and  fortitude 
attended  with  characteristic  thoughtfulness  to  the  minutest  detail.  This 
completed,  he  called  one  by  one  for  his  intimate  friends  with  whom  from 
day  to  day  he  was  privileged  to  converse  almost  to  the  close  of  his  earthly 
career.  Courageously  at  the  end,  as  one  would  expect  of  a  man  whose 
whole  life  had  been  regulated  by  lofty  and  unselfish  purposes,  he  met  the 
change  from  the  mortal  to  the  immortal  "as  one  who  wraps  the  drapery 
of  his  couch  about  him  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

Though  a  man  of  marked  peculiarities,  Dr.  Furness  was  one  who 
made  undying  friendships,  and  though  none  of  his  immediate  family 
remain  to  mourn,  there  is  the  greater  and  more  certain  tribute  of  a  whole 
community  in  mourning  for  one  loved  and  revered  because  of  a  life  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  his  fellowmen.  He  loved  his  profession  and  was 
always  absorbed  in  it — loved  it  because  of  the  privilege  it  gave  him  of 
relieving  pain  and  suffering  and  bringing  happiness  to  the  afflicted,  and 
had  little  patience  with  the  idea  that  a  profession  is  largely  a  means  of 
livelihood.  Always  crowded  with  calls  for  his  medical  services,  he  sel- 
dom found  time  to  give  a  thought  to  the  matter  of  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion. Hundreds  of  the  poor  who  were  unable  to  pay  received  his  min- 
istering care  when  stricken  as  freely  and  fully  as  the  wealthiest  patient, 
and  many  in  addition  were  provided  with  necessities  in  sickness  and  with 
hospital  care  and  attention  through  his  kindly  offices.     For  those  who 


Dr.  Henry  Furness 
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were  perfectly  able  to  pay,  the  pay  was  the  last  thing  he  thought  of,  and 
it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  pay  him  at  all. 

In  his  thirty-three  years  of  medical  practice  in  Northern  Xew  York 
no  man  has  been  more  successful,  more  widely  consulted  or  held  in 
higher  professional  regard — and  none  will  be  more  deeply  missed. 

Many  are  the  homes  here  where  he  has  gone  in  and  out  for  a  third 
of  a  century,  and  his  presence  has  seemed  like  a  benediction  in  time  of 
suffering  and  distress.  Great  dependence  was  placed  upon  his  skill  and 
judgment  and  he  seemed  like  a  rock  to  which  in  their  helpfulness  his 
patients  and  their  friends  could  always  cling.  The  loss  of  his  presence 
will  be  to  very  many  a  source  of  great  personal  grief. 

Dr.  Furness  was  a  member  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  North- 
ern Xew  York  Medical  Association  and  Franklin  County  Medical  Soci- 
ety :  President  of  the  local  society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals and  Vice-President  of  the  Alice  Hyde  Memorial  Hospital,  to  the 
establishment  of  which  he  gave  earnest,  devoted  attention.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  join  forces  in  the  organization  of  the  association  which 
later  developed  into  this  splendid  enterprise,  so  soon  to  open  for  the 
reception  of  suffering  humanity.  It  seems  sad  indeed  that  he  could  not 
have  lived  just  a  little  longer  to  be  able  to  see  his  hopes  along  this  line 
completely  realized.  Recognizing  his  skill  in  pulmonary  troubles,  he  was 
made  consulting  physician  of  Sanitarium  Gabriels,  which  position  he  filled 
to  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  following  lines  of  Edwin  Arnold,  entitled  "After  Death  in 
Arabia."  were  read  in  the  church  at  the  funeral  services  by  the  doctor's 
request : 

Faithful  friends!    It  lies,  I  know. 
Pale  and  white  and  cold  as  snow  ; 
And  ye  say,  "Abdallih's  dead!" 
Weeping  at  the  feet  and  head, 
I  can  see  your  falling  tears 
I  can  hear  your  sighs  and  prayers  : 
Yet  I  smile  and  whisper  this — 
"I  am  not  the  thing  you  kiss  : 
Cease  your  tears  and  let  it  lie  ; 
It  was  mine,  it  is  not  I." 


i»    ;...;:.;  forest  leaves. 

Sweet  friends !     What  the  women  lave 

For  its  last  bed  of  the  grave, 

Is  but  a  hut  which  I  am  quitting, 

Is  a  garment  no  more  fitting, 

Is  a  cage  from  which,  at  last, 

Like  a  hawk  my  soul  hath  passed, 

Love  the  inmate,  not  the  room — 

The  wearer,  not  the  garb — the  plume 

Of  the  falcon,  not  the  bars 

Which  kept  him  from  those  splendid  star.5 

Loving  friends!  Be  wise  and  dry 
Straightway  every  weeping  eye — 
What  ye  lift  upon  the  bier 
Is  not  worth  a  wistful  tear. 
'Tis  an  empty  sea-shell — one 
(  kit  of  which  the  pearl  is  gone; 
The  shell  is  broken,  it  lies  there; 
The  pearl,  the  all,  the  soul  is  here. 
'Tis  an  earthen  jar,  whose  lid 
Allah  sealed,  the  while  it  hid 
That  treasure  of  his  treasury. 
A  mind  that  loved  him;  let  it  lie! 
Let  the  shard  be  earth's  once  more,. 
Since  the  gold  shines  in  his  store ! 

Allah  glorious  !  Allah  good  ! 
Now  thy  world  is  understood ; 
Now  the  long,  long  wonder  ends; 
Yet  ye  weep,  my  erring  friends, 
While  the  man  whom  ye  call  dead. 
In  unspoken  bliss,  instead. 
Lives  and  loves  you;  lost,  'tis  true, 
By  such  light  as  shines  for  you  ; 
But  in  the  light  ye  cannot  see 
Of  unfulfilled  felicity — 
In  enlarging  paradise, 
Lives  a  life  that  never  dies. 
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Farewell  friends!      Yet  not  farewell; 

Where  1  am,  ye    too    shall  dwell. 

I  am  gone  before  your  face, 

A  moment's  time,  a  little  space. 

When  ye  come  where  I  have  stepped 

Ye  will  winder  why  ve  wept ; 

Ye  will  know,  by  wise  love  taught. 

That  here  is  all,  and  there  is  naught. 

Weep  awhile,  if  ye  are  fain — 

Sunshine  still  must  follow  rain  ; 

(  )nly  not  at  death — for  death 

Xow    I  know    is  that  first  breath 

Which  our  souls  draw  when  we  enter 

Life    which  is  of  all  life  center. 

Be  ye  certain  all  seems  love, 

Viewed  from  Allah's  throne  above  ; 

Be  ye  stout  of  heart,  and  come 

Bravely  onward  to  your  home ! 

La  Allah  ilia  Allah  !  yea ! 

Thou  love  divine !  Thou  love  alway ! 

He  that  died  at  Azan  gave 

This  to  those  who  made  his  grave. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  men  to  be  scientific.  It  makes  them  so  humble. 
At  least,  it  ought  to  make  them  so.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  hear  that  St. 
Thomas  and  Suarez  wTere  the  humblest  of  men  ;  that  Newton  and  Leibniz 
were  little  children.  It  is  only  right  and  reasonable.  When  the  former  in 
their  tremendous  researches  into  some  awful  mystery,  like  the  Trinity, 
evolved  proposition  after  proposition,  unwound  as  it  were  cerements  of 
the  awful  secret,  and  then  laid  down  their  pens,  like  the  scribes  of  old, 
and  covered  their  faces,  and  murmured  with  full  hearts  Sanctus ! 
Sanctus !  Sanctus !  one  can  admire  them  whilst  pitying  them.  But  when 
a  sciolist,  also  unwrapping  mystery  after  mystery,  in  search  of  the  Great 
First  Cause,  comes  suddenly  upon  an  adamantine  secret,  that  refuses  to 
be  broken  or  unweft,  and  lays  down  his  pen  and  mutters  unknowable! 
one  can  pity  and  despise! 

— Canon  Sheehan. 


The  Last  Leaf. 


By  Thos.  F.  Ouigley. 


HIS  is  the  story  of  an  old  Indian,  the  last  of  his  tribe,  whose 
lone  wigwam  was  hidden  on  the  thickly  wooded  banks  of 
Medicine  Brock. 

From  the  pleasant  porches  of  Sanatorium  Gabriels 
look  to  the  northeast,  to  a  point  near  the  base  of  Mount 
Gabriels  and  east  of  where  the  Rainbow  road  is  crossed 
by  the  railroad.  Here  is  a  level,  park-like  place  of  main 
acres,  covered  with  a  young  forest  of  various  kinds  of  trees. 
Here  in  the  month  of  May  appears  the  first  foliage  of 
spring,  the  tender  green  of  the  young  poplars  and  tamaracks.  Here  also 
in  September  are  seen  the  first  glories  of  autumn,  the  scarlet  of  the 
maples,  the  orange  of  the  birches  and  the  yellow  of  the  beech  trees,  and 
during  all  the  year  the  dark  green  of  the  pines  and  balsams. 

Through  this  pleasant  and  secluded  place  wanders  the  little  stream 
called  Medicine  Brook,  and  on  its  banks  in  the  most  secluded  spot  of 
all  are  the  ruins  of  a  long-abandoned  wigwam  where  live  from  time  out 
of  mind  this  ancient  Red  Mail,  -who  was  a  Medicine  Man  of  his  people. 
In  the  figurative  language  of  the  children  of  the  forest  he  was  an  ancient 
pine;  the  winds  of  a  hundred  winters  had  whistled  through  his  branches, 
his  people  had  gone  away  and  left  him,  the  generation  to  which  he 
belonged  had  faded  from  the  earth  and  he  was  alone.  Full  of  years  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  forest  he  became  the  Medicine  Man  of  the  pale  face,  as 
he  had  been  to  the  vanished  Algonquin.  From  the  gum  of  the  spruce 
and  the  tamarack  and  from  the  glands  of  the  beaver  and  the  musk-rat  he 
prepared  wonderful  pills.  This  was  the  medicine  for  the  hunter  and 
trapper,  red  and  white.  When  he  took  these  pills  he  became  endowed 
with  cunning  to  trap  the  beaver  and  with  caution  and  courage  to  stalk  the 
deer  and  the  bear.  While  game  was  plentiful  the  medicine  of  the  old 
Indian  was  -popular  and  there  was  a  beaten  path,  to  the  door  of  his  wig- 
wam. 

After  a  time  the  beaver  disappeared  and  the  deer  and  the  bear 
retreated:  then   the  trapper  and   the  hunter  began   to  lose   their   faith   in 
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the  old  man's  pills  and  turned  to  the  fire-water  of  the  pale  face  for 
inspiration.  The  old  man  now  became  oppressed  with  the  weight  of 
years  and  want.  The  trail  to  his  cabin  was  overgrown  and  he  existed 
only  on  the  infrequent  charity  of  the  white  man. 

After  a  time  he  was  seen  no  more  and  his  cabin  was  found  empty; 
he  had  disappeared  from  the  sight  of  men.  A  year  went  by  and  a 
skeleton  was  found  near  the  top  of  Mount  Gabriels.  The  bones  were 
those  of  the  old  Indian  of  Medicine  Brook.  With  his  expiring  strength 
he  had  dragged  his  feeble  body  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  when  he  felt 
the  hand  of  death  upon  him,  so  that  the  Great  Spirit  might  observe  him 
with  his  comprehending  glance,  and  beckon  him  to  the  happy  hunting 
grounds  of  his  people  and  his  tribe. 


God  is  quite  right.  He  keeps  locked  the  secret  chambers  of  His 
knowledge  and  His  works,  because  He  knows  that  if  He  opened  them, 
we  would  despise  Him.  Leibniz  said  that  if  he  had  a  choice  he  would 
prefer  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  forever  to  the  sudden  acquisition  of  per- 
fect knowledge.  One  of  the  many  pleasures  of  heaven  will  be  the 
eternal  but  slow  unlocking  of  the  secret  cabinets  of  God.  There  must  be 
mysteries,  or  man's  pride  would  equal  Lucifer's.  It  is  God's  way  from 
the  beginning.  "Of  all  the  trees  of  the  garden  thou  may'st  eat;  but  of 
this  one  thou  shalt  not  eat !"  Xo  one  shall  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  but 
the  High  Priest;  and  that  but  once  a  year!  Xo  wonder  they  tied  a  rope 
to  His  sacrificial  vestments  to  drag  forth  his  dead  body,  if  Jehovah  smote 
him.  And  yet  the  Lord  is  not  in  the  thunder  and  the  storm,  but  in  the 
breathing  of  zephyrs    and  the  sighs  of  the  gentle  breeze ! 

— Canon  Sheehan. 


The  Bells  and  the  Lights. 


We  have  asked  our  friends  to  tell  us  where  they  would  spend  the 
summer.  We  have  such  good  news  to  tell  them  that  we  are  anxious  to 
send  them  at  once  this  copy  of  "Forest  Leaves",  which  tells  the  story. 

Perhaps  we  should  say  first  that  ever  since  this  institution  opened 
its  doors  bells  in  the  patients'  rooms  and  lights  in  the  halls  at  night  were 
badly  needed,  but  with  so  many  other  pressing  needs  there  seemed  to 
be  no  hope  to  obtain  this  favor  for  years  to  come. 

How  good  God  is  and  how  tenderly  He  watches  over  those  whom 
His  loving  hand  has  touched  with  sickness !     A  kind  benefactor,  hearing 


Blessing   the  Bell 


of  our  needs,  came  forward  and  offered  to  supply  the  bells  and  lights. 
This  he  accomplished  in  a  truly  princely  way.  He  not  only  established 
a  complete  system  of  electric  hells — a  bell  in  each  room — he  besides 
joined  by  bell  communication  the  more  distant  cottages  with  the  main 
building. 

To  tell  all  that  has  been  done  since  last  spring  sounds  like  a  fairy 
tale;  it  is  so  wonderful.  Five  electric  engineers  had  the  work  in  hand. 
and  no  sooner  was  the  bell  system  completed  than  the}-  began  to  instill 
the   lights. 

What  the  bells  and  the  lights  mean  to  our  sick  people  and  to  those 
who  have  care  of  them    no  words  could  tell. 
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Added  to  all  these  favors  was  one  that  seemed  a  dream  the  realiza- 
tion of  which  must  only  be  looked  for  in  the  far  distant  future — an 
Angelus  hell,  the  gift  of  the  same  generous  benefactor,  who  wi>hes  to 
remain  unknown. 


Raising  the  Bell 


The  Angelus  Bell  and  Tower. 


THE  AXGELUS. 


A  message  angel-brought  from  heaven, 
And   Mary's  answer  sweetly  given. 
In  far-off  Nazareth. 
Like  silver  hells  from  distance  pealing, 
That  message  and  its  answer  stealing 
Through  age-  sends  it-  breath. 
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A  deathless  voice,  it  sounds  today 

Still  clear  and  sweet — and  brings  alway 

The  prophecy  she  sung; 

That  unborn  generations  all 

From  henceforth   her   should   blessed  call, 

In  every  tribe  and  tongue. 

"Magnificat",  we  too  may  cry. 

From  Adirondack  summits  high 

To  Heav'n  our  voices  raise. 

For  here  our  Angelus  bell  peals  forth, 

First  from  these  mountains  of  the  North, 

To  sound  Our  Lady's  praise. 


The  Shrine. 
The  Star  can  be  seen  a  long  distance  off  during  the  night. 


Fake  Consumption  Cures  Make  Millions 

of  Profit 


Over  500  fraudulent  remedies  cheat  people  out  of  Si 5,000,000 
annually. 

Within  the  last  five  years,  no  less  than  500  fraudulent  ''cures"  for 
consumption  have  been  tried  upon  thousands  of  victims  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  exploiters  of  these  nostrums  have  reaped  a  clear  profit 
of  not  less  than  $50,000,000.  This  is  an  estimate  made  by  The  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 

The  National  Association  estimates  that  not  less  than  $20,000,000 
is  invested  in  the  business  of  manufacturing-  and  exploiting-  fake  cures  for 
tuberculosis,  and  that  the  annual  income  from  these  concerns  and  indi- 
viduals is  $15,000,000.  About  one-third  of  this  amount  is  spent  for 
advertising,  leaving  a  profit  of  $10,000,000  a  year,  which  is  "blood 
money"  taken  from  ignorant  consumptives. 

Three  kinds  of  consumption  cure  frauds  are  distinguished  by  the 
Association,  the  first  being  the  "institute"  fraud,  where  a  pseudo-hospital 
or  dispensary  is  established  and  the  wily  "doctor"  or  "professor"  admin- 
isters "treatments"  at  so  much  per  head.  These  concerns  also  carry  on 
a  mail  order  business  with  great  profit.  The  second  group  of  cures  con- 
tains over  a  hundred  different  kinds  of  drugs  and  "patent"  devices,  any 
of  which  may  be  purchased  at  a  drug  store.  Usually  the  consumptive 
Is  charged  from  $1.00  to  $5.00  for  these  and  the  institute  "cures."  when 
he  could  make  them  up  himself  in  exactly  the  same  form  for  from  one  to 
five  cents. 

The  third  group  of  "cures"  includes  home-made  remedies,  which 
certain  self  deluded  individuals  believe  will  cure  tuberculosis.  Among 
them  are  such  things  as  onions,  lemons,  coal  smoke,  pig's  blood,  alcohol, 
dog  oil.  teas  of  various  kinds  and  a  variety  of  diets,  including  goat's 
meat,  clabbered  milk  and  a  score  of  other  articles.  These  are  not  usually 
advertised  for  profit,  but  are  usually  given  publicity  in  various  ways. 

The  consumptive  is  the  most  hopeful  individual  in  existence  when 
the  question  of  a  cure  is  suggested.  The  National  Association  has  stated 
that  no  specific  cure  for  tuberculosis  has  been  discovered,  except  the 
well-tried  hygienic-dietetic  method  of  fresh  air.  rest  and  good  food. 


The  Late  Miss  Hollinford. 

Bv   Rosa    Mulhollaxd. 

This  is  one  of  a  number  of  neat  volumes  issued  as  the  "Kenedy 
Popular  Edition."  While  it  consist-  of  but  117  pages,  the  story  is  very 
entertaining,  and  as  is  usual  with  all  the  stories  by  this  authoress,  very 
charmingly  told.  Those  wishing-  to  spend  a  pleasant  hour  or  two  will  do 
well  to  consult  the  list  of  books  contained  in  this  "Popular  Edition",  as 
it  comprises  also  works  by  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Anna  Hanson  Dorsey, 
Lady  Georgianna  Fullertcn    and  Rev.  John  Talbot   Smith. 


Weather  at  Gabriels  During  March,  April, 
May  and   fune. 


March 

Maximum  temperature 42.0 

Minimum  temperature 19.4 

Precipitation 7.34 

Prevailing  winds SW 

Clear  days 7 

Partly  cloudy   days 9 

Cloudv  days 1 S 
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From  the  Editor's  Chair. 

The  Voice  and  the  Vision !  The  Bell  and  the  Light !  If  the  ear 
and  the  eye  are  played  upon  by  the  beams  of  intelligence  then  indeed 
is  the  life  not  without  meaning  and  a  certain  joy.  So  the  giver  of 
those  good  gifts  gratefully  mentioned  elsewhere  in  Forest  Leaves 
—the  bells  and  the  lights  for  Sanatorium  Gabriels— has  symbolized 
the  world's  message  to  man.  The  hearing  ear,  even  above  the  clouds 
catches  the  chorus  of  human  activity.  There  are  sermons  even  in 
the  stones  of  the  mountains,  which  subdue  the  harshness  of  men's 
words,  as  did  the  pebbles  in  the  mouth  of  Demosthenes.  The 
streams  have  a  pure  fluency  of  utterance  as  they  move  in  their  eter- 
nal channels.  The  seeing  eye  perceives  the  flashes  of  an  electric 
age,  the  earth  studding  itself  with  stars  as  if  to  challenge  the  celes- 
tial spheres. 

Faith  magnifies  her  possessions,  and  finds  in  sound  the  word  of 
God  and  in  every  lamp  "  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  sky." 
So,  generous  giver,  you  have  given  more  than  bells  and  lights.  You 
have  given  Earth  and  Heaven. 


"How  rapidly  the  summer  is  flying,"  is  the  utterance  heard  in 
the  year's  mid- Augustan  era.  So  do  the  angels  fly  swiftly,  but  they 
leave  behind  them  ministries  of  good.  "  While  time  is  fleeting,"  "  art 
is  long,"  and  there  is  an  art  of  killing  time,  or  at  least  disabling  it 
and  halting  it  in  its  flight,  by  piercing  it  with  the  shaft  of  some 
beneficent  act.  Forest  Leaves  waves  for  every  forest,  but  particularly 
for  that  grove  which  is  God's  temple  at  Gabriels,  the  structure  made 
of  the  trees  of  mercy  which  houses  the  help  and  the  hope  of  so 
many.  August  will  remain  with  you  the  year  round  if  you  use  one 
of  its  days  to  send  a  gift  to  this  hospice  of  the  hills  to  which  on 
every  breeze,  every  tree  of  the  forest  sends  freely  a  wholesome 
salutation. 

?* 

The  tides  of  vacation  travel  come  and  go ;  the  clamor  of  politics 
swells  and  ebbs;  commerce  measures  with  trembling  rod  its  rise 
and  fall — but  "  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  forever,"  and  at  the 
centre  there  is  calm. 
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The  20th  Century  Line 

Brass  and  Iron  Beds,  Spring  Beds,  Cots,  Mattresses, 
Pillows,  Steel  Couch  Beds,  Etc. 

Made  by 

Eckerson  Bedding  Co. 


MECHANICVILLE, 


New  York 


H.  C.  Vanderburg 

Jeweler  and 
Optometrist 


Mechanicville, 


N.  Y. 


Specialty    Manufacturing 
Company 

Manufacturers  of  High  Grade 

Moulded  Insulation  of  all  kinds  for 

all  electrical  purposes 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  New  York 


West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  Inc. 

Mills-Tyrone,  Penn  .  Piedmont,  W.  Va.;  Luke,  Md.;  Davis,  W.  Va.;  Covington,  Va  ;    Mechanicville,  N.  Y. 
Williamsburg,  Penn.;  Cass,  W.  Va.;  Spruce,  W.  Va.;  Main  Office  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Western  Sales  Office,  Printers'  Building,  Chicago. 

Daily  Capacity  900  Tons  Cable  Address,  "Pulpmont"  N.  Y.,  A.  I.  &  A.  B,  C.  Codes  Used 


DUNCAN  MILLS, 


Mechanicville,  N.  Y. 
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J.  J.   DEMING--Grist   Mill 

Coal,  Wood,  Flour,  Feed  and  Grain,  Lawn  and  Grass  Seed,  Phosphate  and 
General  Produce,  Cement,  Lime,  Ready  Mixed  Plaster 

Shippers  of  Rye  and  Buckwheat 
HOOSICK   FALLS,  New  York 
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Compliments  of  § 

1 

Superior  Manufacturing  Co.  | 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y.  1 

I 

v 
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AIRD-DON  CO. 

Dealers  in  Wrought  Iron  Pipe,  Plumbing  and  Steam  Heating  Supplies, 
Heating  Boilers  and  Radiators 

Office  and  Warehouse,  409,  411,  413  and  415  River  St.  TROY,  N.  Y. 
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THE 

i^mt&ag  (Companion 

An  Illustrated  Weekly  for  the  Young- 
People,  published  during-  the  Scholastic 
year,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember and  continuing  for  forty  weeks, 
until  the  close  of  school  in  June. 

FORTY  ISSUES  EACH  YEAR 
Single  Subscriptions,  $1    a   Year 

Clubs  of  ten  or  more  receive  special 
and  large  discounts.  Write  for  club 
rates;  state  number  of  copies  required 
each  week. 

THE  HELPER  T-*£*rM' 

One  Dollar  a  Year 

The  Sunday  Companion  Pub.  Co. 

256  Broadway,  near  Barclay  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


B.  Ellen  Burke.  Prei. 


M.  J.  Burke,  Secy. 


M    A.  Daily.  Treat. 


"J 


"For  the  gathering  and  preservation  of  its  unrecorded 
stores  and  traditions.  For  the  saving  of  The  'Great 
North  Woods,'  and  for  the  advancement  of  its 
broad  human  interest" 

Pocket  size  one  dollar  a  year.  Ten  cents  a  number 

Guide  Books  and  Maps 

The  Adirondack*  Illustrated,  issued  annually, 
288  pages,  Price  25  cents;   Cloth,  50  cents. 

Lake  George  and  Lake  Chamblain,  historical 
and  descriptive.    Price  25  cents;  Cloth  50  cents. 

Nab  of  the  Adirondack  Wilderness,  Pocket 
edition  on  map  bound  paper.  Cloth  cover  $1 ;  paper 
cover  50  cents. 

Forest  and  Stream — "it    is  the  most  complete  map  of  the 
Adirondack  region  ever  published." 
Shooting    and    Fishing —  "State    officers    consult    it    and 
the  Fish  Commissioners  depend  upon    it  for    use    of  the 
State  Game  Protectors." 

Mab  of  Lake  George,  Scale  one  mile  to  an  inch 
Approved  and  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Engineer 
and  Surveyor  1880.  Pocket  edition  50  cents;  paper 
25  cents. 

Lake  Chamblain,  scale  2I/2  miles  to  an  inch 
Pocket  edition  50  cents;  paper  25  cents. 

Chart  of  Lake  George,  Hydographic  survey  of 
1906.  $2.50. 

Sent  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  Price. 

S.  R.  STODDARD,  Publisher 

OIVBNS  FAI,I,S,  NEW  YORK 


** 


LEONARD'S' 


offers  you  a  service  that  will  make  your  shop- 
ping easy  and  pleasant — over  our  counters  or 
through  our  Mail  Order  Department,  anything, 
everything  you  want  for  Outdoors  or  Indoors. 

Have  our  Catalogue  convenient. 


Dept.  17  5ARANAC  LAKE,  N.  Y. 
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RIVERSIDE 

Kendall's    Pharmacy 

INN 

PINE   &  CORBETT,   Props. 

Prescription  Work 

The  Leading  Hotel   in    Town. 
Open  all  the  Year.     75  Rooms, 
30  with   Private  Baths.      Rates 
£2.50     per      Day      and       Up. 
Weekly   Rates,    Booklet,    etc., 
on  Application. 

and     Drags    Only 

Saranac  Lake,    New  York 

On  Main  Street     Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

A.  FORTUNE  &  CO. 

Walton  &Tousley 

Dealers  in 

Incorporated 

Furniture,    Bedding,     Carpets, 

PLUMBERS 

Tapestries,  Window  Shades  etc. 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters 

? 

Hardware,  Agricultural 

Implements,  Stoves,  Tinware, 

Paints,  Varnishes 

SARANAC  LAKE, 

Saranac  Lake.  N.Y.  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 

New   York 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


Are  you  familiar  with  our  mail  order  business?     Free    delivery    by 
Parcel  Post.     Write  us  for  full  particulars. 

Besides  a  complete  line   of    Dry     Goods    and    Shoes,    we    make    a 
specialty  of  Ladies'  Coats,  Suits  and  Dresses  ready  to  wear. 

Our  Fur  Department  contains  a  very  large    line    of   Fur    Garments 
and  Small  Furs  of  every  description. 

Write  us  for  prices  on  Groceries 

The  F.  W*  Lawrence  Co, 

115  East  Main  Street  and  6  Pearl  Sts.  Malone,  N.  Y. 

J.  A.  Outterson.  President  B.  R.  Clark,  Treas    and  Sec'y 

L.  F.  Lehr,  Vice-President 


Malone  Paper  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 


Manilla  and  Envelope  Paper 


MALONE  NEW  YORK 

M-  MlLLAN  PANTS     McMillan  Pants— All  Wool 

Made  in  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Lawrence-Webster  Co. 

ALL?" "WOOL 

made  in  malone.  N.Y.  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Kodack—Developing  and  Printing 

No  matter  where  you  are- abroad  or  in  the  United  States— just  drop  your  film 
in  the  mail  and  we  will  do  the  rest.    Highest  class  of  finishing  at  moderate 
prices.    Expert  service  only.    Ask  for  sample  print  or  send  your  pot  film  for 
a  free  print. 
BERKELEY  SQUARE  SARANAC,  N.  Y. 
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R  ADE    M  ARK.  J 


Shaughnessy  J/fM^j 
Knitting      ^xovnu* 

Company 


Manufacturers  of  the 


CELEBRATED 


©Infantt 


LADIES'  AND  BOYS' 


Hnbprhipar 


WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


Steenberg  <&  f^eltori 

Proprietors  of  Ma1,  one  Marble  and  Granite  Co. 
All  kinds  of  Monumental  and  Cemetery  Work 
10  Webster  Street  M ALONE,  N.  Y. 

C.  E.  Holden,  Pres.  W.  E.  Cleary,  Vice-Pres.  J.  H.  Riley,  Sec.-Treas. 

Lake  Cham  plain  Transportation  Go. 


Towing  between  Waterford  and  St.  John's,  P.  Q. 
Transportation  to  and  from  all  points  in  Canada 

Offices  at  17  South  St.,  New  York;     Three  Rivers,  P.  Q.;      St.  John's,  P.  0- 
III  Mountain  Hill,  Quebec,  P.  0-  Head  Office,  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 
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American  Wood  Board  Company 

AND 

Blandy  Paper  Company 

Manufacturers  of  Specialties  in  Cylinder  Papers 
AMERICAN  WOOD  BOARD  COMPANY 

I.  C.  BLANDY,  Pres.  D.  C.  TRONDSEN,  Vice-Pres. 

A.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Secy.  J.  A.  DIX,  Treas 

Mills  and  Shipping  Point,  Trionda,  Wash.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BLANDY  PAPER  COMPANY 

A.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Pres.  J.  A.  DIX,  Vice-Pres. 

D.  C.  TRONDSEN,  Secy.  I.  C.  BLANDY,  Treas. 

Mills  and  Shipping  Point,  Center  Falls,  Wash.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SCHUYLERVILLE, 


New  York 


THE  CITIZENS  NATIONAL 
BANK 

PORT  HENRY,  N.  Y. 


Capita], 
Surplus, 


$50,000 
$50,000 


C.  D.  ALLEN  &  CO. 

Dealers  in  Flour,  Feed,  Meal 
and  Grain,  Custom  Milling 
Buckwheat  Flour  a  Specialty 

PERU,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

George  T.  Murdock,  President         Jas.  H.  Allen,  Vice-President 


F.  S.  Atwell,  Cashier 


PORT  HENRY, 


New  York 


A.  MASON  &   SONS 

Lumber  and  Mill  Work        Complete  Building  Supplies 

Main  Office  and  Works,  Peru,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Office  and  Yards,  Pittsburgh,  N.  Y. 
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DOCK    AND  COAL  COMPANY 


Flour  and  Feed,  Lumber 
Lime  and  Cement 


PLATTSBURG, 


NEW  YORK 


Jacob  Ochsner 

Distributor  Feigenspan's  Beer 
and  Ales,  Newark,  N.  J. 

41  Bridge  St.,  Plattsburg,  N.Y. 


Eugene  Brown 

Funeral  Director 

Chapel  Connected 

Both  Telephones 

27  Bridge  St.,  Plattsburg,  N.Y. 


A.  D.  Boomhower,  Pres.     C.  A.  Boomhower,  Vice-Pres.     H.  C.  Boomhower,  Secy.     E.  C.  Langdon,  Treas. 

BOOMHOWER  GROCERY  CO.,   Inc. 

Wholesale  Grocers.      Provisions  and  Produce 
Manufacturers  of  Butter  and  Cheese 


PLATTSBURG, 


New  York 


ADVERTISEMEXTS 


I        THE  MERCHANTS 

I        NATIONAL    BANK 


J.  M.  WEAVER,  President 

R.  H.  GUIBORD,  Vice-President 

H.  H.  PARMERTER,  Cashier 

J.  W.  GUIBORD,  Ass't  Cashier 

Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 


1  .  * 

I         The  City  National  Bank 
I  of  Plattsburgh 

1 

|        JOHN^F.iO'BRIEN,  President 

JOHN  HAUGHRAN,  Vice-President 

C.  E.  INMAN,  Cashier        1 


Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 
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Byron  Lapham,  President  J.  M.  Coolidge,  Vice-President 

A.  W.  Sherman,  Cashier 

Jirst  IWational  Bank 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Winfield  A.  Huppuch,  President  Frederick  B.  Richards,  Secretary 

J.  Irving  Fowler,  Vice-President  Walter  W.  Clark,  Treasurer 

STANDARD  TEXTILE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Comfortables,  Cotton  Batting 

and  Mattress  Felts 

GLENS  FALLS,  New  York 


THE  YORKE  SHIRT   COMPANY 

Salesroom,  29  Union  Square,   New  York 
Office  and  Factory,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


LACK   MANUFACTURING  CO. 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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Saratoga  Victory  Mfg.  Co. 

Victory  Mills,  N.  Y. 
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HIMES  UNDERWEAR   COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  All  Kinds  oi  Ladies',  Men's 
and  Children's  Underwear 

J.  W.  HIMES,  Pres.  and  Treas.  E.  L  ORTH,  Vice-Pres.  H.  E.  FLACK,  Secy. 

COHOES,    N.  Y. 


FRANK  GILBERT,  Pres.  JAY  GILBERT,  Vice-Pres.  W.  C.  ROGERS,  Secy.  -  Treas. 

FRANK  GILBERT   PAPER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  High  Grade  Papers 

Mohawk  and  Hudson  Paper  Mill  WATERFORD,  N.  Y. 

Moore  &  Tierney 

Erie  Woolen  Mill 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  Knit  Ladies'  and  Gent's  Underwear 
Incorporated  1903  COHOES,  N   Y. 

Main  Office,  16  Greene  St.,  New  York  Branch  House  ,144  W  Michigan  St.,  Chicago 

JAMES  THOMPSON 

Manufacturer  of  Twines,  Buckrams,  Tarlatans 
and  Mosquito  Nets 

VALLEY  FALLS,  New  York 

C.  L.  MITCHELL,  Pres.  &  Treas.  L.  R.  BRESLIN,  Vice-Pres.  C.  J.  HAMLIN,  Secy. 

WATERFORD  KNITTING  CO. 

Manufacturer  of  Knit  Underwear 

WATERFORD  New  York 
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The  Duffney  Brick  Co.  and 


s 


Mechanicville  Building  Brick  Co. 

MECHANICVILLE,  N.  Y. 

CAPACITY  200,000 


1    .  i 
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C.  R.  SHEFFER  F.  W.  KAVANAUGH  A.  J.  HARVEY      g 

President  Vice-President  Cashier  <5 


0%  Jtrfit  Nattmrai  lank 


OF  MECHANICVILLE 


i 

I  Mechanicville,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Edwin  Farrow,  Pres.  and  Treas.  J.  A.  Greenaway,  Vice-Pres.  M    J.  Farrow,  Secy. 

ESTABLISHED  1892  INCORPORATED  1902 

Mechanicville  Electric  Light  and  Gas  Company 

Electric  Lighting  of  All  Kinds 

Office  and  Works,  Willow  Glen,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Office,  16  Canal  St.,  Mechanicville,  N.  Y. 

ADDRESS  ALL  MAIL  AND  FREIGHT  TO  MECHANICVILLE,  N.  Y. 


THE  BAKER  BROTHERS  CO. 

DRY  GOODS,  MILLINERY,  RUGS, 
LINOLEUMS,  Etc. 


218  Park  Ave. 


Mechanicville,  N.  Y. 


C.  E.  JOHNSON 

FURNITURE,    STOVES  AND  RUGS 

2 1 9  Park  Avenue 
Mechanicville,  New  York 

FRED  PACKER 

DRY  GOODS 
Mechanicville,  N.  Y. 

GEO.  H.  WHITNEY 

PHARMACIST 

Main  and  River  Streets 
Mechanicville,  N.  Y. 


H.  V.  LaGRANGE 

FOOTWEAR  FOR  MEN,  WOMEN 
AND  CHILDREN 


53  North  Main  Street 
Mechanicville, 


N.  Y. 


J.  C.  REYNOLDS 

DEALER  IN  FINE  FOOTWEAR 

Park  Avenue  Shoe  Parlor 

Mechanicville,  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  ROBINSON 

DEALER  IN  D.  &  H.  LACKAWANNA 

COAL,  WOOD,  BALED  HAY 

AND  STRAW 

Office,  76  Railroad  St.,      Mechanicville 

The  Finest  Candy  Boxes   in 

America  are  Made  in 

Mechanicville,  N.  Y.  by 

SIMPSON  &  MOREHEAD 

GEORGE  SLINGERLAND,  Supt. 
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W.  &  L.  E.  Gurley 


H 


MANUFACTURERS      OF 

Civil     Engineers'    and 
Surveyors'  Instruments 


ESTABLISHED    1845 


1  TROY,  N.  Y. 


U.  S.  A. 
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i 
'he  Ludlow  Valve  Manufacturing  Co.  \ 


I 

TRADE  S 

Ludlow" 

MARK 


* 


Brass  and  Iron  Slide  Valves  for 
Water,  Steam,  Gas  and  Oil 

From  One-half  Inch  to  96  Inches 

Check  Valves,  Foot  Valves  and  Fire  Hydrants 

TROY,  N.  Y.  1 


I 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Baltimore      ?< 


United  Shirt  &  Collar  Co.  § 

1 

General  Office  and  Factories  | 

Troy,  New  York  f 

I 


Philadelphia  San  Francisco  New  Orleans      <£ 
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Home  Office  Alban,,  N.  Y.         Sales  Offices:  New  York,  Baltimore,  Atlanta,  Dallas,  San  Francisco.  Toronto 

Eastern  Tablet  Company 

Manufacturers  of  Writing  Tablets,  Pencil  Tablets, 

Composition  Books,  Stenographers  and  Students 

Note  Books,  Commercial  and  School 

Blanks,  Pads,  Etc. 

ALBANY,  New  York 


Ghas.  R.  Godso 

Successor  to  John  MacKay 

Manufacturer  of  Collar,  Cuff  and 

Shirt  Patterns.         Band  and  Scroll 

Sawing  neatly  done 

2112  Fifth  Ave,         TROY  N,  Y, 


Bailey  &  Parker 

Coal  Merchants 
RENSSELAER,  N.  Y. 


WHEELER  BROS. 

Brass  Founders,  Inc. 

Highest  Quality  Brass,  Bronze  and  Aluminum  Castings 
23-25   North  Street  TROY,   N.   Y. 


ADVERTISISA1  tiXTS. 
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FRANK  B.  GRAVES  CO. 


Garnetted  Stock 

LONG  DISTANCE  TELEPHONE 

Cor.  Church  and  Arch  Streets  ALBANY,  N.  Y.     | 

i 

William  Barnet  &  Son 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Wool  Shoddies 


Mills  at  Rensselaer,  N.  Y.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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F.  C.  Huyck  &  Sons 


KENWOOD  MILLS 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
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The  Will  &  Baumer  Co, 

CANDLES 

All  grades,  all  colors 
Plain  and  Decorated 

Bleachers  and  Refiners  of 
Bees  Wax 

Manufacturers  of  Stearic  Acid, 
Glycerine,  Red  Oil 

SYRACUSE,       N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


EDWARD  P.  BATES 

Manufacturer  and  Contractor 

for  Steam  and  Hot  Water 

Heating  and  Ventilating 

Apparatus,  Automatic  Fire 

Sprinkler  Equipments 

Full  Weight  Wrought  Iron  Pipe 

Fittings,  Valves,  Engineers' 

and  Mill  Supplies 


228  West  Water  Street 


SYRACUSE, 


N.  Y. 


You  can  do   your  family  washing  in  your  home  by 
Electricity  for  Two  Cents 

The  following  are  using  the  V900  Electric  Washer:  St.  Francis  Hospital,  Glen  Oak, 
Peoria;  St.  Patrick's  School,  510  Hohnson,  Peoria;  Sacred  Heart  Academy,  412  N.  Mad- 
son,  Peoria;  St.  Margaret's  Convent,,  17  Louisburg  Sq.,  Boston;  St.  George's  School,  New- 
port, R.  I.;  Visitation  Convent,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  The 
Academy  of  the  Holy  Name,  Rome,  N.  Y.;  School  Sisters  Notre  Dame,  221  W  22nd 
Place,  Chicago;  Sisters  of  Christian  Charity,  St.  Augustine  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  DESCRIPTION 

THE  1900   WASHER   COMPANY 


BINGHAMTON 


NEW  YORK 


Mack,  Miller  Candle  Co 
High  Grade  Candles 


Syracuse, 


INIe^xv   York 
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To  Our  Customers 

You  Know  How 

Good  It  Is 


Please  Tell  Your 

Friends 

About  It 


sseasfc 


flfer.  3ames  Sugtue 

wishes  to  announce  that  he  has  severed  his 
connection  with  Duncan  Fraser,  and  shall 
be  pleased  to  serve  you  at  his  studio,  452 
Fifth  Avenue,  Knox  Building,  after  Novem- 
ber 5th,  1912. 

'PHONE   BRYANT  5256 
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Compliments  of 

The  Jos.  Laurer  Brewing  Co. 

and 

John  Ehresman  &  Company 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
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Telephone  2594-2595  Gramercy 
Cable  Address,  Karystein 

Kaye  &  Einstein,  Inc. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 
Fine  Furs 


38-40  West  32nd  St.,  New  York 


WINTER  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Pianos 

220  Southern  Boulevard,  Cor.  E  137th  St. 
NEW  YORK 
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HOPPEN  &  KEON 


ARCHITECTS 


244  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


E.  ROSENHEIM'S  SON 

Manufacturer  of  Infants'  and  Children's 
Cloaks,  Reefers,  Etc. 

114-118  West  17th  Street,  New  York 
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All    V^fT^fakl^c     Jn  ,he  cookin8  and  serving  of 

/\ii  vegetaoies  which  cream  or  miik  1S  used. 

euch  as  cauliflower,  asparagus,  mashed  or  creamed  potatoes, 
carrots,  parsnips,  beans,  boiled  onions,  etc.,  are  made  rich, 
delicious  and  appetizing  when  served  with  cream  sauce 
made  by  using 

BORDEN'S 

PEERLESS  BRAND 

EVAPORATED  MILK 

(Unsweetened) 

Rich  in  Cream  &  Absolutely  Pure. 


Dilute   with    water    to   any  desired 
richness  and  use  same  as'ficsh  milk." 

Recipe  book  for  the  asking 
while  they  last- 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Coe 

*'  Leaders  of  Quality" 
Est.  1857  New  York 


PAUL    GUENTHER,    Inc. 


Manufacturer  of 


Full  Fashioned  Silk  Hosiery 


DOVER,  New  Jersey 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


The  Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Co. 

Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
Sole  Makers  of  "CONDOR"  Belt 

TELEPHONE  570  PASSAIC 

Passaic  New  Jersey 


BOSTON- Principal  Coffee  Roasters -CHICAGO 


THE  WOLCOTT 


Thirty-first  Street  and 


Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 


GEORGE  T.  STOCKHAM 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Standard  Bleachery  Company 

Bleaching,  Dyeing  and  Finishing 
Fine  Cotton  Goods 

Carlton  Hill,  New  Jersey 

Liondale  Bleach,  Dye  and  Paint  Works 

[INCORPORATED] 

Rockaway,  New  Jersey 
Bleachers,  Dyers  and  Printers  of  Textile  Fabrics 

New  York  Address 
Wool  Exchange  Beach  St.,  and  West  Broadway 

The  Bodenmann  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Embroideries 

N.  Y.  Office,  29  Gt.  Jones  St.    Tel.  6194  Spring 

313-323  Eleventh  St.  West  New  York,  N.  J. 

Telephone  1118  Union 


A  D  VER  Tl  SEMEN  TS 


Emil  Berolzheimer,  Pres.  Leopold  Ansbacher,  Treas. 

Samuel  Kraus,  Vice- Pres.  Charles  S.  Braisted,  Sec. 

Eagle  Pencil  Company 

Manufacturers  and  Patentees  of 

EAGLE  PENCILS 

Patented  April  3d,  1860 

Office  and  Salesroom,  73  Franklin  St. 

Works,  710-742  E  14th  Street,   New  York  City 

Furth,  Germany;  Vienna,  Austria;  London,  England;  Paris,  France 


Hotel  San  Remo 

Central  Park,  West  74th-75th  Streets 
New  York  City 

M.  BRENNAN'S  SONS 


Thomas  F.  Brennan 


ADVHRTISEMENTS 


For  t bis :  time  oyy ear  we  suggest 
"  Poroslfert* Suinmer  Underwear. 
We  handle fat/genuine,  which  is 
unconditiortajfjyguaranteed  by  the 
mat^  ^Ro^sknit'1  is  cool,  elastic, 
co;Y)lortaWev/  healthful — and  the 
ear  »wa wanted. 


9CrFor 


i  and  Drawer* 
per  garment 
yoI^Suiu— $1.00  for  Mea  ;  SOc  for  Boyt 


Chalmers 

Knitting 

Company 

AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 


H.  Bosch  Embroidery  Co 

Manufacturers  of  Embroideries 


Telephone  Union  716-717 


545-551  Blum  Place 


Union  Hill,  N.  J. 
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TarisM^pal 


^anatnrtum  (Hahrtpla.    AfctrmtuarkB. 

In  Charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating-  plain  and 
consists  of  a  broad  park  rising:  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill,  "Sunrise  Mount," 
which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of  the 
range — Mount  Marcy,  White  Face.  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc.,  while  not  very  far 
away  beautiful  Lucretia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive  both  to  build  and  maintain. 
When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned,  the  Sisters  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the  best 
known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels  as  a 
reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage,  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  is  about  ten  minu'es'  walk  from  the  Institution.  Long  distance  tele- 
phone. Postoffice,  Gabriels.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office. 

ADVISORY   COMMITTEE. 

President,  Mrs.  W.  Seward  Webb  Vice-Presidents,  Mrs-  Levi  P.  Morton,  Miss  Annie  Leary,  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
Burrell  Hoffman,  Secretary,  Miss  Rosalie  O'Brien,  Mrs.  W.  Seward  Webb,  W.  Seward  Webb,  Phelps  Smith, 
Paul  Smith.  Mrs.  David  McClure,  Mrs  John  Kelly,  Mrs.  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  Thomas  B.  Cotter.  W.  Burke 
Cochran,  W.  E.  Kerim  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  Miss  K.  C.  Broderick,  John  F.  O'Brien,  Clarence  H  Mackey,  Thos. 
F.  Conway,  Mrs.  J.  C  Agar,  Mrs.  W.  R  Grace,  Edward  Eyre,  John  T.  McDonough.  H.  D.  Stevens,  Peter  Malone. 
Joseph  P.  Grace,  Charles  Farrelly,  Mrs.  Edward  Rowan,  Mrs.  Francis  Martin,  Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Sheehan,  Mrs  Peter 
Doelger,  Miss  Louisa  Loree,  R.  S.  Dulancey  Howland,  W.  B.  McElroy,  Mn.  J.  J.  I.  McLaughlin,  Mrs.  John  Duncan 
Emmet,  Miss  Teresa  R.  Donahue. 

ADVISORY  MEDICAL  STAFF 

Our  Advisory  Medical  Staff  is  Composed  of 

Dr.  Martin  Burke,  147  Lexington  Avenue  New  York;  Dr  Constantine  MacGuire.  120  E  60th  Street,  New  York; 
Dr.  Alexander  A.  Smith,  18  West  51st  Street,  New  York;  Dr.FrancisJ.  Quinlan,  66  West  52nd  Street.  NewYork: 
Dr.  John  E.  Stillwell,  9  West  49th  Street,  New  York;  Dr.  Wm.  T.  McMannis.  612  West  179th  Street,  New  York;  Dr. 
S.  A.  Knopf,  16  West  95th  Street,  New  York;  Dr  James  J.  Walsh,  110  West  74th  Street,  New  York; 
Dr.  Lawrence  E.  Flick,  736  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Dr    F.  M.  Noble,  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y. 

RESIDENT  PHYSICIANS 
H.  J.  Blankemeyer,.  M.  D  James  S.  Ford,  M.  D. 
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An  Angel  Unawares. 

By  Alice  Garland  Steele. 
iO,  Mahalie,  I  wouldn't  stand  it!  There's  some  things  laid 
on  us  we're  to  bear  like  Christians,  and  when  they  git  real 
heavy,  thank  the  Lord,  He  don't  let  our  shoulder-blade 
crack  under  'em — but  a  pert  young  hussy  like  Meliss' — 
well,  I  should  just  rise  up  and  quell  her  without  a  mite  of 
compunction." 

Mrs.  Amos  Wilkes  sat  back  in  the  kitchen  chair  with 
the  air  of  one  who  had  judged  righteously;  she  regarded 
the  thin  figure  in  the  print  dress  with  eyes  of  tolerant  pity, 
but  the  woman  only  rocked  a  trirle  faster.  Mahalie  Sims 
wasn't  given  to  much  speech ;  she  had  always  been  one  of  the  silent 
women  of  the  village — but  she  groaned,  and  some  said  her  groans  were 
more  penetrating  than  cut-and-dried  language.  Mrs.  Wilkes  drew  a 
deep  breath. 

"Laws,"  she  continued,  "it  be  hard,  after  ail  these  years,  to  lie  laid  on 
the  shelf  and  kept  there,  and  you  half  ownin'  the  farm  too.  and  liable  to 
be  took  with  them  cramps  in  your  legs  any  minute !  Datter-in-laws  are  a 
trial,  even  when  they're  in  visitin'  distance — you  have  to  put  up  with 
their  upstart  ways  Sundays  and  Thanksgivin's — and  Christmases — but 
when  it  comes  to  seein'  one  under  your  nose  sixty  minutes  in  every 
hour,  it's — it's — "  Mrs.  Wilkes,  not  finding  a  suitable  word,  subsided 
into  impressive  silence. 

Mahalie  sat  upright.  "If  it  weren't  for  Tommy,"  she  said.  "I'd  clear 
out;  I'd  go  up  Broxton  way  to  live,  with  them  third  cousins  on  Pa's 
side;  they'd  take  me  in,  ef  I  paid  my  way.  but  Tommy — oh.  1  can't  leave 
Tommy!"  She  leaned  back  again,  her  face  breaking  into  softer  lino. 
"Tommy,"  said  Mrs.  Wilkes,  "takes  after  his  mother— he's  nothing 
short  of  an  imp." 
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"Tommy,"  said  Mahalie,  "is  an  angel." 

"Then  he  must  be  the  kind  that's  unawares,"  sniffed  Mrs.  Wilkes. 
"1  never  saw  that  he  was  mure  heavenly  than  other  folks'  children; 
it's  safe  to  call  all  young  'mis  imps,  only  sometimes  they  don't  git  found 
out  till  they  grow  up!  We'll.  1  must  be  goin',  I've  got  some  carpet-rags 
to  leave  at  old  Miss  Banks',  and  Meliss  will  be  coming  back — so  I'll  go 
on,  I  guess." 

In  unbroken  silence  Mahalie  "saw"  her  visitor  to  the  door,  and 
waited  till  she  heard  the  garden  gate  click,  then  she  stepped  back  int  > 
the  kitchen,  sniffing  as  Mrs.  Wilkes  had  done.  She  went  over  to  the 
sink  and  began  to  peel  potatoes  for  the  evening  meal. 

"Huh,  some  folks  has  the  most  aggravatin'  ways!  She's  an  old 
hen,  anyhow,  cacklin'  and  insinuatin'  things  about  Tommy!  She  ain't 
no  judge  of  angels — she  wouldn't  know  a  real  one  from  one  made  out 
of   stained   glass — Tommy!     The   idea." 

She  looked  up  sharply  as  a  young  woman  came  in  through  the 
back  garden,  her  arms   full  of  packages. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "you're  back,  are  you?  Did  you  get  them  seed- 
pods  from  Jed  Brown  ?" 

"No,"  said  Meliss,  "I  had  no  time,  I  was  down  to  Ryer's  selecting 
some  new  prints  ;  I  got  a  lovely  pink  one — makes  you  think  of  peach- 
blossoms." 

Mahalie  flicked  a  potato-paring  off  the  edge  of  the  sink.  "Why 
didn't  you  get  brown,"  she  said,  "or  a  good  drab,  that'll  stand  the  sun? 
Pink  ain't  ht  for  a  dog,  as  to  color;  it's  throwin'  money  in  the  streets." 

The  younger  woman  tossed  her  head.  "Seein'  it's  Jim's  money  that 
pays  for  it,"  she  retorted,  "I  guess  I  could  make  it  yellow  if  I  chose; 
I've  got  a  complexion  to  go  with  light  shades  and  I'll  wear 'em.  I 
shan't  settle  down  to  the  drabs  and  browns  of  seed-pods  and  other  old 
things  till   I've  lost  my  looks."     She  laughed  a  little. 

Mahalie  groaned  audibly. 

"Well,"  said  Meliss,  "what's  it  about  now?  How  does  it  matter 
to  you  what  I  wear?" 

"It's  Jim's  money,"  said  the  older  woman  deprecatingly,  "hard 
earned  at  harvest,  and  Tommy's  needing  shoes." 

Meliss  turned  a  rebelliously  pretty  face  to  the  window.  "Jims 
my  husband,"  she  said,  "I  guess  that  settles  it." 
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The  older  woman's  eyes  flashed.  "And  Jim's  my  son!"  she  cried. 
"And  as  long  as  I'm  his  mother  I'll  look  out  for  him  and  Tommy." 

Meliss  hummed  a  gay  little  air.  unheeding.  Mahalie,  her  face 
looking  suddenly  white  and  oh1,  threw  the  last  potato  into  the  collander 
and  went  out,  stepping  proudly  in  spite  of  her  rheumatism.  She  -a: 
down  on  the  steps  of  the  scullery  and  covered  her  ears  to  keep  out  the 
sound  of  the  shrill  treble  voice  inside:  in  the  gathering  darkness  the  place 
wore  a  strangely  unfamiliar  guise  ;  the  row  of  shining  tins  looked  like  so 
many  distorted  faces  grinning  down  at  her  through  the  shadows :  the 
mangle  in  the  corner  had  one  arm  threateningly  raised;  only  the  beams, 
brown  and  wooden,  showed  an  air  of  stolid  indifference. 

"How  long  is  it  to  go  on — Lord,  how  long!"  said  Mahalie.  "I 
can't  see  no  end  exceptin'  one,  that  in  my  old  age  I'm  to  be  a  wanderer 
on  the  face  of  the  earth !" 

It  was  all  so  tragic  to  her  that  some  of  the  impressive  lines  which 
tragedy  draws  were  written  on  her  face.  She  had  always  been  gloomy. 
a  woman  of  silence  and  shadows  :  the  spirit  of  conservatism,  fostered  by 
a  life  of  isolation,  had  made  her  believe  herself  separate,  a  "thing  apart" 
from  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  village :  her  world  had  been  too  nar- 
row to  accustom  her  feet  to  the  broader  wavs  toward  which  new  rela- 
tionships may  lead,  and  when,  after  her  husband's  death,  her  only  son 
had  married  the  prettiest  girl  in  a  neighboring  town  and  brought  her 
home  to  live,  she  had  rebelled  as  against  a  useless  and  bitter  innovation. 

Meliss,  with  her  hot  young  nature,  her  eyes  which  saw  in  old  age 
only  the  wornout  and  unbeautiful.  and  to  whom  a  mother-in-'aw  must 
ever  be  regarded  as  a  trying  dispensation  of  Providence,  had  brought 
the  daily  life  of  the  farm  into  a  relentless  atmosphere  of  conflict:  she 
became  the  "Airs.  Sims",  her  mother-in-law  was  "Mrs.  Mahalie":  the 
farm  was  her  home,  the  right  to  change  its  time-honored  customs  hers 
by  the  law  whose  spirit  is  progression  ;  she  had  brought  the  innovations 
of  town  life  into  an  abode  sacred  to  old  habits. — gay  chintz  cover-  hid 
the  hair-cloth  furniture,  elaborate  tidies  dangled  from  the  chair  backs. 
and  a  carpet-sweeper  was  made  to  do  the  duty  of  brooms  and  brushes. 
Even  the  cookery  was  different:  it  was  a  constant  grievance  to  Mahalie 
that  the  potatoes  were  pared,  and  not  boiled  in  their  -kins,  that  the 
pies  must  be  baked  in  shallow  tins  and  bread  beaten  instead  of  knea 


A  Well  Filled  Pack 
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But  the  climax  was  Tommy:  "my  son,"  claimed  Meliss  proudly, 
"my  son's  son,"  said  Mahalie,  not  wishing  to  be  outdone — and  Tommy 
with  the  tyranny  of  seven  years  was  the  leaven  in  the  lump  thai  myste- 
riously added  the  last  perfect  touch  to  the  dissension  in  the  two  women's 

souls ! 

Mahalie.  in  the  shadows,  thought  of  Tommy  and  his  little  worn 
boots,  and  grew  hard. 

"Pink,"  she  sniffed,  "deckin'  herself  out  in  the  frillin's  and  fallals 
of  circus  folk!  It's  a  wonder  she  don't  want  spangled  trimmin'  down 
the  sides  and  satin  piphrs  on  the  edgin's."  She  looked  complacently 
down  at  her  own  dull  garb:  repression  as  far  as  dress  was  concerned 
had  become  her  crowning  virtue:  Mahalie  Sims  never  stayed  home 
from  "Meeting"  for  the  lack  cf  a  new  gown  :  it  was  her  especial  pride 
that  she  could  make  over  a  "dre^s-pattern"  three  times  before  it  was 
"wore  out".     Meliss.  with  her  extravagant  ways,  was  intolerable. 

The  pleasant  odor  of  frying  bacon  came  through  the  doorway,  and 
in  the  kitchen  she  heard  a  man's  slow  movements.  She  got  up  and 
went  in.  setting  her  lips  into  lines  of  precision.  Meliss'  was  still 
humming  her  time,  her  lithe  figure  followed  by  her  husband's  dull  eyes  : 
in  Jim  silence  had  become  taciturnity,  but  Meliss  didn't  care — she  rarely 
had  to  bear  the  indignity  of  being  "answered  back." 

"Where's  Tommy?"  asked  Mahalie.     "He  should  be  in  by  dark." 

Meliss  was  pouring  tea.  "I  sent  him  to  Miss  Banks'  for  that  new 
dress  pattern,"  she  said.  "I'm  going  to  the  fair  at  Broxton  Thursday, 
and  I  want  my  pink  made  up — it  can  easy  be  done  in  two  days.  I'll  let 
the  ironing  go  till  next  week." 

Mahalie  groaned.     "Oh."   she  said,   "the   clothes'll   mildew." 

"Let  'em."  said  Meliss  placidly.  "Jim.  hand  your  plate — I'm  not 
going  to  slave  day  in  and  out  just  because  I'm  married.  Jim's  got  to 
take  me  about  just  as  often  as  I  want  to  go." 

Jim  grunted.  It  gave  him  a  sort  of  slow  pleasure  to  see  Meliss' 
light  ways  with  his  austere  mother — he'd  bet  on   Meliss  every  time! 

Mahalie  sat  down  and  began  to  sip  her  tea  absentlv ;  she  was 
wondering  if  Tommy  wasn't  feeling  the  burden  of  three  miles  too 
much  for  his  little  legs :  her  grievance  with  the  pink  gown  began  to 
grow. 

"I  don't  see  why  you  needed  a  new  pattern,"  she  said  querulously, 
"that  old  one  fits  orood  enough." 
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"I  don't  want  things  'good  enough',  said  Meliss,  "I  want  'em  best. 
That  pattern's  been  worn  so  long  here  in  Oakdale  that  folks  won't 
know  how  to  wear  the  white  robes  of  Heaven — they'll  want  'em  cut 
tight  to  the  figure  with  a  ruffle  round  the  neck!" 

Mahalie  made  a  sotmd  of  disapproval.  "Quit  speakin'  about  white 
robes  till  you're  plum  sure  of  gettin'  one,"  she  said  stiffly,  "it's  against 
Scripture  to  be  so  light  in  your  talk." 

Meliss  laughed  ;  it  went  deeper  than  a  worded  retort  would  have 
gone  ;  Mahalie's  teaspoon  began  to  search  her  cup  with  nervous  rounds, 
but  she  stopped  as  she  heard  a  boyish  tramping  on  the  back  steps. 

"Tommy?"  she  called. 

"Yes'm,"  answered  a  shrill  voice.  He  came  in,  a  little  figure  in 
dusty  knickerbockers  and  a  sprigged  blue  shirt — Meliss  had  made  it 
for  him  out  of  a   dress  she  had   tired  of. 

"Miss  Banks  said  as  this  was  cut  40,  for  old  Mis'  Bridger,  but 
you  kin  make  it  smaller,"  he  said  solemnly,  laying  a  roll  of  needle- 
pricked  paper  on  the  table.     "Wot's  for  supper,  mom?" 

Meliss  was  wrapped  in  the  paper  pattern.  "Land,  Mis'  Bridger — 
she's  as  big  around  as  a  barrel !     Well,  I  guess  I  can  manage,  somehow." 

"Come  here,  Tommy,  and  set  down."  Mahalie  dished  out  some 
bacon  and  potatoes.     "You  mustn't  be  out  so  late,  it  ain't  safe." 

"But  Gran,   I   couldn't  help  it — Mom   said   as   I  was" — 

"Shet  up,  Tommy,"  called  his  mother,  and  Tommy  subsided  into 
silence  with  a  wistful  look  into  Mahalie's  eyes.  Tommy  was  always 
wistful — he  had  the  face  of  a  good  little  bov  who  wants  to  be  led  in 
straight  paths ;  when  Tommy  departed  from  the  way  he  took  care 
there  w:as  nobody  there  to  see.  Mahalie  patted  his  shoulder  and  added 
a  slice  of  bread  and  molasses  to  his  supper. 

When  the  meal  was  over  she  began  to  clear  away  the  dishes. 
Meliss  had  gone  upstairs  for  her  scissors  and  pink  dress ;  Jim  sat  smok- 
ing in  the  doorway,  and  Tommy  hung  about  his  grandmother's  skirts. 

"There's  a  circus  at  Broxton,"  he  said,  "they  have  a  tent.  Gran, 
wot  you  pay  to  get  inside  and  see  the  ellerphunts  perform.  I  wish  I 
could  go!" 

"Well,"  she  said,  "you  can't ;  your  father  never  went  to  circuses — 
it's  most  as  bad  as  a  theatre,  anyway,  the  beginnin'  of  the  downward 
wav." 
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Tommy  seemed   unconvinced.      "Didn't  you.   Pop?"   he   asked. 

His  father  shifted  uneasily.  "Hm",  he  said,  ii-no,  go  long,  Tommy, 
I'm  busy." 

Tommy  sighed.  "I'd  love  to  he  a  circus-actor!"  he  said,  but  at  a 
look  from  his  grandmother  he  subsided. 

Meliss  came  down,  and  his  eyes  wandered  to  the  charms  of  the  pink 
calico ;  it  fell  to  the  floor  in  blossomy  folds,  and  Meliss  got  on  her  knees, 
laying  the  pattern  on  with  eager  fingers.     Mahalie  paused — 

"You're  cuttin'  them  sleeves  straight,"  she  said,  "they  ought  to  be 
bias.  It's  wasteful  not  to  save  the  goods  when  you  can — you  could  make 
use  of  that  corner." 

Meliss  went  on  placidly.     "I  want  'em  straight,"   she  answered. 

Mahalie  regarded  the  pink  billows  on  the  Moor  with  jealous  eves;  the 
prettiness  of  it  was  like  the  prettiness  of  Meliss,  it  flaunted  itself  before 
her  with  an  unconcern  and  impudent  boasting  that  hurt  her  drab-colored 
soul.  She  turned  away  with  a  sick  feeling  of  remembrance — old  things 
had  been  shoved  away  with  careless  fingers,  old  methods  were  scornfully 
discarded  !  Suddenly  the  wrath  that  smouldered  in  her  heart  leaped  into 
flame ;  it  would  have  burnt  the  pink  stuff  on  the  floor  to  cinders,  and 
stretched  out  cruel  little  tongues  of  fire  to  Meliss  as  she  knelt. 

"You're  nothin'  but  a  china  doll,  Meliss — you've  no  sense  and  no 
soul  and  no  respect  for  anything,  not  anything!"  She  took  up  her  candle 
and  angrily  left  the  room,  seeing  a  last  vision  through  the  open  door  of 
Meliss,  scarlet-cheeked  and  insolent,  before  her  calico  shrine. 

She  went  up  to  the  bare  little  chamber  she  had  occupied  since  Meliss 
came,  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  stiff  wooden  rocker,  her  hands  hanging 
limp  at  her  sides.  The  day  of  little  things  had  passed,  tragedv  had  begun. 
All  the  old  feeling  against  Meliss  kept  piling  up  into  an  organized  and 
tangible  hatred  ;  yet  when  Mahalie  tried  to  single  one  great  grievance 
from  the  rest  she  failed — and  the  failure  was  bitter !  At  last  she  went  to 
bed,  without  lighting  her  candle,  that  the  darkness  of  the  night  might 
hide  her  soul  which  sin  had  laid  bare — for  Mahalie  knew  she  was  sinning 
against  Jim's  wife,  and  Tommy's  mother — yet  she  hugged  it  to  her, 
unrepentant. 

"It's  that  pink  calico!"  she  muttered  into  the  darkness,  "it's  that  pink- 
calico." 
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In  the  light  of  a  new  dawn  she  rose,  listlessly,  to  the  dull  round  of  a 
day's  duties.  Her  face  was  set  and  grim  as  she  went  downstairs.  Meliss, 
flushed  and  tremulous,  gave  her  no  word,  and  lini.  awkward,  manlike, 
bungled  somehow  through  a  silent  breakfast;  only  Tommy,  with  the 
unconcern  of  youth,  was  voluble. 

His  talk  was  all  of  the  circus;  it  Hashed  in  brilliant  phantasmagoria 
across  his  childish  horizon,  with  the  lure  and  witchery  of  all  forbidden 
things  it  hovered  just  above  his  reach;  but  the  subject  was  unpropitious, 
his  father  appeared  uneasy,  his  mother  stared  ahead  of  her  with  unsee- 
ing eyes,  and  at  sight  of  his  grandmother's  hardening  face  he  grew  all  at 
once  still.  When  the  meal  was  over  he  voiced  a  feeble  request :  "Kin  I 
take  my  lunch  'en  go  with  the  bovs  down  to  Saunder's  medder?  Kin  I, 
.Mom?" 

Meliss  nodded  absently. 

"And  kin  I  stay  all  day?" 

"Yes,  go  on  away,  Tommy,  don't  be  so  aggravating." 

Mahalie  straightened  up,  then  she  spread  two  slices  of  bread  and 
butter  and  tied  them  in  a  napkin  with  a  round  cake.  Tommy  took  them 
with  a  wistful  upward  look  and  Mahalie  suddenly  bent  down  and 
arranging  his  tie,  her  face  working.  "There,"  ^he  said,  "go  long,  and 
mind  you  come  home  while  it's  light."  Then  she  turned  back  to  the 
kitchen,  groaning  under  her  breath. 

The  hours  passed  somehow.  Mahalie  sorted  seeds,  while  Meliss, 
obstinately  silent,  hurried  through  her  work.  After  dinner,  when  the 
dishes  were  washed  and  put  back  on  the  shelf,  Meliss  brought  out  her 
work  box  and  swept  the  table  clear  of  its  cloth  ;  then  she  ran  upstairs. 
Mahalie  sat  down  on  the  doorsteps  ;  the  clockhand?  pointed  to  three,  and 
the  hot  gold  of  noon  had  died  out  of  the  sunshine  :  out  in  the  north 
meadow  Jim  was  ploughing  in  long,  zigzag  lines. 

Suddenly  the  silence  was  violently  broken. 

"You  wicked,  wicked  woman,"  sobbed  Meliss,  standing  in  the 
doorway,  "where's  my  pink  calico?" 

Mahalie  looked  up.  "How  should  I  know?"  she  said.  Before  the 
blaze  in  Meliss's  eyes  she  quailed.     "What's  happened?"  she  asked. 

Meliss  thundered  out  a  torrent  of  words.  "It  was  there,  in  the  top 
drawer  of  the  chest.  Tommy  put  it  there  for  me  last  night — it's  gone, 
now,  gone — and  I  found  this — on  your  doorsill !" 
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From  her  hand  dangled  a  long  strip  of  tell-tale  pink,  the  edges  torn 
and  soiled.     In  silence  the  two  women  gazed  at  one  another. 

"Do  you  mean — "  began  Mahalie,  harshly,  but  before  the  accusation 
in  the  other's  eyes  she  grew  dumb.  She  held  herself  up— right  against 
the  doer.  Suddenly  the  gray  in  her  face  turned  to  vivid,  leaping  scarlet ; 
she  turned  hotly. 

"I'll  go,"  she  said,  "do  you  hear  me?  I'll  go — away  from  my  own 
home — anywhere,  to  get  out  of  your  sight!" 

But  Meliss  didn't  speak,  she  was  done;  she  only  crushed  the  pink- 
strip  in  her  hand  and  let  wrathful  tears  brim  over  her  eyes.  Mahalie  with 
a  strange  calm  went  upstairs. 

When  she  came  down,  with  her  bonnet  tied  under  her  chin,  an  old 
carpet-bag  bumping  against  her  side,  she  stood  a  moment  by  the  kitchen 
door ;  it  was  closed,  but  she  caught  the  sound  of  sobbing  inside.  She 
caught  her  own  breath  harshly,  before  she  turned  away.  She  stood  a 
moment,  a  pitiful,  swaying  figure,  in  the  hallway ;  it  was  her  home,  and 
she  was  leaving  it,  and  never  had  it  seemed  so  terribly  dear  as  now,  but 
Meliss — she  stumbled  out  through  the  open  door  and  down  the  three 
worn  steps,  groping  her  way  along  the  familiar  path  to  the  gate,  and 
out  beyond,  into  the  dusty  road. 

She  stood  uncertainly,  looking  up  and  down,  and  then,  with  a 
thought  of  Mrs.  Amos  Wilkes  and  her  "I  told  you  so",  she  took  the  road 
towards  Broxton.     But  Broxton  was  five  miles  away. 

She  wandered  along,  her  carpet-bag  heavy,  the  dust  whitening  her 
black  skirt.  Her  face  had  grown  gray  again,  but  her  eyes  were  hot  and 
dry.  She,  Mahalie  Sims,  accused  of  a  theft !  And  her  father  had  led  in 
Meeting  for  nearly  forty  years!  The  blood  surged  to  her  head  again, 
she  grew  dizzy  with  anger,  heartsick  with  dismay !  S1owt  tears  trickled 
down  her  cheeks;  the  shame  and  the  injustice  turned  her  faint.  Once  she 
looked  back;  already  she  was  an  outcast,  out  of  sight  of  home  and  kin — 
with  no  place  wherein  to  lay  her  head  ! 

The  light  was  failing,  a  dewy  moisture  swept  upward  in  a  sweet 
breath  from  patches  of  scented  clover,  drowsy  bird-notes  sounded  the 
approach  of  twilight ;  a  man  passed  her,  with  a  drove  of  cows,  the  tinkling 
«  f  their  bells  making  a  pleasant  sound  of  home;  it  turned  her  sick! 
Soon  lini  would  be  in,  and  milking,  and  Tommy,  tired  from  play:  they 
would    sit   down   to  the   table   without   her,   thev   wouldn't   miss   her — or 
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care !  She  fought  with  a  feeling  of  desperate  loneliness ;  it  became  the 
dominant  impulse,  crowding  down  the  anger  and  the  pain,  blunting  the 
edge  of  the  rebellion  in  her  soul:  to  be  with  some  human  kind — to  hear 
the  voices  she  had  grown  used  to — to  sit  near  a  lighted  candle  and 
know  that  it  was  burning  for  her ! 

She  began  to  grow  painfully  weary,  to  feel  the  insistence  of  age.  but 
she  dare  not  falter,  it  was  growing  darker  and  -he  must  hurry  on.  She 
wondered  if  they  would  take  her  in  when  she  got  there!  She  had  always 
disliked  Broxton,  a  strange,  garish  town,  and  now  it  was  to  be  the  only 
home  she  would  ever  know  again.  Suddenly  a  sharp  pain  -hot  through 
her ;  the  next  moment  she  had  fallen,  gasping,  by  the  roadside,  her  legs 
bent  under  her ! 

She  wiped  the  moisture  from  her  face.  "Them  cramps."  she  said, 
"Oh  Lord,  them  cramps — it's  a  judgment." 

She  dragged  herself  into  a  sitting  posture,  her  face  contracting  with 
fresh  pain.  She  had  fallen  into  a  soft  patch  of  golden-rod  and  early 
asters ;  she  could  dimly  see  them  glowing  through  the  shadows  ;  back  of 
her  loomed  a  tangled  hedge,  and  beyond  that  a  field,  that  swept  off  into 
green  infinity.  With  a  struggle  she  got  to  her  knees,  only  to  sink  again, 
a  huddled  heap,  shaking  with  the  slow  sobs  of  old  age. 

"Lord,"  she  cried,  "Oh  dear  Lord,  I  can't  go  no  further!" 

There  was  no  break  in  the  stillness,  except  the  occasional  voicing  of 
shy  wild  things.  After  awhile,  when  the  paroxvsms  had  grown  less 
cruel.  Mahalie  got  to  her  knees  again  ;  it  had  grown  quite  dark,  and  the 
(lew  was  falling  heavily;  she  felt  her  print  waist  cold  with  the  chill  of  a 
September  night.  There  was  a  little  gray  shawl  in  her  carpet-bag.  and 
she  tried  to  reach  it  where  it  had  fallen,  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge ; 
slowly,  painfully,  she  crept  toward  it,  and  then  instinctively  worked  her 
way  through  into  the  field ;  it  seemed  as  if  there  she  was  safer,  more 
sheltered,  it  made  her  think  of  the  north  meadow,  and  Jim.  ploughing  his 
long,  uneven  lines.  She  began  to  wonder  how  it  would  end.  if  she  would 
die — and  how  long  it  would  take — and  then  she  remembered  her  hatred 
of  Meliss.  and  prayed  God  to  let  her  live,  and  be  forgiven  ! 

Somehow  the  anger  was  dying  out,  she  couldn't  tell  why — she  was 
seeing  Meliss  as  she  looked  at  night  when  Tommy  said  his  prayers  at  her 
knee — her  face  wore  the  mother-look  then  !  And  as  to  pink — why,  at 
times,  even  the  Lord  himself  used  high-coloring,  on  the  goldenrod.  and 
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sumac.  an<l  in  the  sunset!  And  Mahalie  stretched  her  trembling  hands 
through  the  tangled  meadow-grass  and  remembered  how  green  it  was. 

She  had  put  the  little  shawl  around  her,  but  she  grew  colder:  the 
stars  had  come  out,  but  their  light  could  not  warm  :  a  night  wind  shivered 
across  the  held,  and  chilled  her  through:  she  began  to  feel  the  sharp 
pain  again,  and  to  sob  out  a  prayer  for  shelter.  To  be  warm,  to  be 
housed,  to  be  fed — and  then  to  be  loved — that  was  all  she  asked  for  now, 
on  earth  or  in  heaven!  Something  white  and  luminous  off  to  the  right 
caught  her  eyes  through  the  darkness,  perhaps  only  a  patch  of  light  or 
shadow,  but  with  the  instinct  of  the  blind  for  any  light  in  darkness  she 
crept  slowly  towards  it.  it  was  a  tent  of  some  kind,  with  a  small  flap 
in  front,  a  rude  enough  housing,  but  at  least  a  shell er  from  the  open 
crueltv  of  night.     Mahalie.  huddled  underneath  it.  still  saw  the  stars. 

They  set  her  thinking  of  home  again.  The  lamp  would  be  lit.  and 
Tommv  alseep  in  his  little  white  bed,  with  the  face  of  a  little  boy-angel, 
and  Jim  would  be  smoking  and  looking  at  Meliss.  and  Meliss  would  be 
sewing  on  the  pink  dress  for  Broxton  Fair  !  An  agony  of  tenderness 
swept  over  her.  to  see  them  all  again,  the  little  lad  she  loved,  and  his 
big  father,  and  Meliss,  with  her  pretty,  high-handed  ways — 

"Dear  Lord."  she  sobbed,  "'a  sleeve  is  a  sleeve,  bias  or  straight,  if 
it  kivers  an  arm — "  and  then  she  remembered  that  Meliss  wouldn't  be 
sewing,  because  the  pink  dress  was  gone'  Her  breath  caught  in  her 
throat,  there  was  a  sudden  rush  of  faintness — she  raised  herself  on  one 
arm — 

"Lord,"  she  said.  "I'm  dvin".  but  I  take  it  all  back — I'm  sorry!" 
And  then  came  blackness. 

Through  the  cold  gray  dawn  a  man  and  a  woman  plowed  heavily 
across  the  dew-wet  meadow  :  behind  them  struggled  a  small  boy,  with  the 
face  of  an  angel. 

"Do  you  think  we'll  ever  see  her  again?"  Meliss'  eyes  were  red 
with  crying :  in  the  gray  light  her  prettiness  looked  faded. 

Jim  grunted:  into  his  silence  had  crept  a  heavy  note  of  anxietv :  he 
had  been  up  all  night,  scouring  the  village,  while  Meliss,  frightened  and 
penitent,  had  waited  for  him  to  bring  the  wanderer  home.  Tommv.  at 
daybreak,  up  and  doing,  had  discovered  the  old  carpet-bag.  and  a  piece 
of  torn  grown  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge :  it  was  he  who  had  led  them 
into  the  field,  but  now.  filled  perhaps  with  a  sense  of  his  own  unworthi- 
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ness,  he  hung  back,  kicking  up  the  earth  with  his  heels,  with  a  forlorn 
attempt  to  whistle. 

"Tommy,"  called  Melis>,  "shet  up!  How  can  you,  when  she  may  he 
dead?"  She  began  to  cry  again,  softly.  Suddenly  she  stopped — "Land 
save  us,  Jim — look  there!"  She  stumbled  forward,  pulling  at  her  hus- 
band's arm  ;  in  the  gray  distance  loomed  a  tent  of  drabbled  pink  calico, 
and  in  its  shadow  lay  a  prostrate  figure. 

Mahalie.  her  eyes  wide  and  bright,  raised  herself,  raised  herself  on 
one  elbow.  Meliss  sank  down  on  her  kness  with  a  fresh  rush  of  tears; 
Jim  stood  over  them  awkwardly. 

"I'm  most  dead,  Meliss — "  said  Mahalie  faintly,  "I'm  eat  up  with 
rheumatiz  and  I've  quiddles  up  and  down  my  spine.  Them  old  cramps 
took  me  on  the  way  to  Broxton — and  I'm  sorry  I  acted  mean — but  I  ain't 
a'goin'  home!"  Her  lips  quivered  :  there  was  a  wistful  yearning  in  her 
eyes. 

"Yes,  you  are,"  sobbed  Meliss,  "Mother — "  She  caught  a  fold  of 
the  pink  calico  and  held  it  up,  its  glory  dew-swept.  Mahalie  gazed  at  it 
in  silence. 

"I  knew  all  the  time  it  was  Tommy,"  cried  Meliss,  "I  knew  all  the 
time,  something  kept  kind  of  telling  me — and  I  can't  think  why  I  was  so 
horrid  about  it  to  you — but  I  thought  you  didn't  care." 

Jim  moved  restlessly.     "Tommy!"  he  called,  "come  here." 

Tommy  dragged  himself  within  safe  distance.  "Hello,  Gran."  he 
called,  "ain't  it  good  I  made  you  a  tent — else  you'd  have  froze  to  death." 

"Tommy — "  cried  Meliss,  "you  bad,  bad  boy!"  But  Tommy,  his 
heart  failing  him,  had  fled. 

Mahalie  looked  after  the  little,  flying  figure.  "I  can't  go  home,"  she 
said  quiveringly,  "I  can't  go  home!" 

"But,  Mother — "  sobbed  Meliss,  "you  must!  I  couldn't  get  along, 
what,  with  Jim  not  saying  a  word  all  day  long,  I'd  as  lief  live  in  a  grave- 
yard— and  Tommy — "  her  voice  choked. 

Mahalie  stirred  feebly.     "Yes,"  she  echoed,  "Tommy — " 

"Tommy's  so  bad,"  said  Meliss,  "I  can't  do  a  thing  with  him — he 
needs  somebody  to  look  after  him,  somebody  that  knows  how  to  bring 
up  a  boy  ! 

Mahalie  sat  upright.  "Jim,"  she  said  steadily,  "give  me  a  heft — I 
think   I  could  walk  if  I  leaned  heavy  on   Meliss  and  you." 
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"Mother — "   faltered   Meliss,  "you're  coming — home?" 

Mahalie  looked  across  the  meadow  through  a  mist ;  a  small  figure 
and  a  carpet-bag  were  balanced  perilously  on  top  of  an  old  snake  fence. 
"Yes,"  she  said.  "I've  changed  my  mind,  Meliss.  I'm  goin'  home!" 

As  they  moved  slowly  forward  Meliss  looked  backward  at  the 
draggled  pink  glory  out  of  her  tear-reddened  eyes.  "Tommy — "  she  said, 
"little  imp !" 

Mahalie  twisted  her  lips  into  a  faint  smile. 

"Wall,"  she  said.  "I  don't  know.  Meliss — the  Lord  has  His  own  way 
of  doin'  things;  if  it's  squared  you  and  me,  I  think  imps  sometimes  do  the 
work  of  angels !" 

t^»        «^»        <J£ 
Peruvian  Rain  Tree. 

(From  Espania  Moderna.) 

The  rain  tree  of  Peru  grows  very  large,  is  rich  in  leaves  and  is  called 
by  the  Indians  tamaicaspi.  It  has  the  power  of  collecting  the  dampness 
of  the  atmosphere  and  condensing  it  into  a  continuous  and  copious  supply 
of  rain. 

In  the  dry  season,  when  the  rivers  are  low  and  the  heat  great,  the 
tree's  power  of  condensing  seems  at  the  highest,  and  water  falls  in 
abundance  from  the  leaves  and  oozes  from  the  trunk.  The  water  spreads 
around  in  veritable  rivers,  part  of  which  filters  into  the  soil  and  fertilizes 
it.     These  rivers  are  canalized  so  as  to  regulate  the  course  of  the  water. 

It  is  estimated  that  one  of  the  Peruvian  rain  trees  will  on  the  average 
yield  nine  gallons  of  water  per  diem.  In  a  field  of  an  area  of  one  kilo- 
meter square — that  is,  3.250  feet  each  way — can  be  grown  10,000  trees 
separated  from  one  another  by  twenty-five  meters.  This  plantation  pro- 
duces daily  385.000  liters  of  water.  If  we  allow  for  evaporation  and  infil- 
tration we  have  135.000  liters,  or  29,531  gallons,  of  rain  for  distribution 
daily.  The  rain  tree  can  be  cultivated  with  very  little  trouble,  for  it  seems 
indifferent  as  to  the  soil  in  which  it  grows.  The  tree  increases  rapidly  and 
resists  both  extremes  of  climate. 


X 


An  After-Dinner  Thought 

By  Thomas  A.  Daly 

Oh  !  my,  Signor,  how  seeck  I  feel 

From  som'theeng  I  have  ate ; 
I  had  wan  oyster  een  my  meal 

Dat  wassa  catch'  too  late ! 
Oh !  my,  dat  soocha  leetla  theeng 

Could  make  so  bigga  change ! 
Dees  morna  I  could  dance  an'  seeng. 

But  now  I  feel  so  strange, 
I  no  can  'tand  to  beesaness. 

But  seeta  theenkin'  here  ; 
An'  w'at  I  theenk  you  nevva  guess — 

Eet  ees  so  cera  queer. 
I  theenk  upon  dat  greata  man 

Dat  ees  do  first  to  com' 
For  findin'  deesa  granda  Ian' — 

Creestoforo  Colomb'. 
Ees  Dagoman  like  me,  you  know — 

Eh  ?     Yes,  but  wait,  Signor  ; 
I  tal  you  som'theeng,  mebbe  so, 

You  nevva  hear  bayfore, 
I  theenk  upon  Colombo  w'en 

He  beg  hees  Queen  dat  she 
Would  justa  geeve  heem  sheeps  an'  men 

For  help  heem  cross  da  sea ; 
But  could  no  gat  da  theengs  he  need, 

How  mooch  he  coax  an'  beg, 
Onteell  she  see  da  theeng  he  deed 

Weeth  justa  leetla  egg. 
Ah !  my  frand,  so  you  have  read 

An'  know  da  story,  too? 
He  stan'  dat  egg  upon  eets  head. 

Like  no  wan  else  could  do ! 
An'  so  da  Queen  she  clap  her  ban's 

An'  tal  Colombo  den  : 
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"Now  ycu  can  go  for  \\va\  dose  lan's ; 

I  geeve  you  sheeps  an'  men  !" 
You  know  w'at  happen  after  dat, 

Ees  notheeng  more  to  say  ; 
But  liere  ees  queera  thought  I  gat 

Eenside  my  head  today ! 
Su'pose — I  ask  you  now — su'pose 

Dat  Qgg  he  bust  was  had ! 
You  theenka  ca  Queen  would  held  her  nose 

An'  smila  just  as  glad? 
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You  theenka  she  gona  tal  Colomb' 

She  give  him  ship  an'  sooch 
An'  evratheeng  he  need  to  com'  ? 

You  bat  my  life  not  mooch  ! 
I  tal  you  eef  dat  egg  was  bad 

As  deesa  taste  I  gat, 
Colombo,  mebbe.  woulda  had 

Sooch  troubla  after  dat 
Dees  Ian'  where  now  we  are  so  glad 

Would  no  be  funda  yet. 


Names  and  Their  Origin 

By  M.  Xesbitt. 


HERE  are  few  persons,  capable  of  the  least  degree  of  reflec- 
tion, who  have  not  in  an   idle  moment  amused  themselves 
with  some  little  speculation  on  the  probable  origin  of  their 
own  name  ;  indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  interesting  inquiry  to 
investigate  both  the  meaning  of  names  and  the  causes  of 
their  application  to  individuals  and   families.      "What's   in 
a  name?"  says  the  poet.     But  certain  it  is  that,  "without 
names,"  to  quote  the  words  of  an  authority  on  this  subject, 
'"mankind  would  have  wanted  what  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
stimulus  of  which  the  mind  is  susceptible — namely,  the  love  of  fame  :  and 
consequently,  many  of  the  mightiest  achievements  in   every  department 
of  human  endeavor  would  have  been  lost  to  the  world." 

English  surnames  are  as  remarkable  for  their  variety  as  for  their 
number.  To  attempt  to  ascertain  that  number  would,  in  very  truth,  be  a 
hopeless  task.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  almost  beyond  belief ;  whilst  the 
names  themselves  '"have  been  borrowed  from  everything,  both  good  and 
bad." 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  a  single  name  was  given  to  each  indi- 
vidual,— a  name,  moreover,  which  was  generally  invented  for  the  person, 
and  had  reference  to  the  circumstances  attending  his  birth,  or  some  per- 
sonal quality  he  possessed,  or  which  his  parents  hoped  he  might  in  future 
possess.  Evidences  of  this  fact  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Moses 
and  certain  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  rule  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  concerning  which  we  have  any 
records,  at  least  during  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history.  For  instance, 
in  Egypt  we  find  people  of  distinction  using  only  one  name,  as  Pharaoh  ; 
in  Canaan.  Abraham,  Isaac;  in  Greece,  Diomedes,  Ulysses;  in  Rome, 
Romulus,  Remus;  in  Britain,  Bran.  Caradoc,  etc.  In  truth,  such 
examples  might  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely. 

Long  prior  to  the  invention  of  surnames,  our  Saxon  ancestors  were 
accustomed  to  bear  the  names  of  animals. — the  names  Hengist  and  Horsa 
both  signifying  a  horse.  Authorities  tell  us  that  the  ancient  pagan 
Germans,  too,  "especially  the  noblemen,  did  sometimes  take  the  names  of 
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beasts.  One  would  be  called  a  lion,  another  a  bear,  another  a  wolf,  etc." 
And.  in  ages  much  more  remote,  the  same  custom  prevailed  amongst  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Again,  we  know  that  the  Persian  name  Cyrus 
means  a  dog.  And  we  may  mention,  in  passing,  a  singularly  undesirable 
surname  borne  many  years  ago.  by  a  gentleman  in  Kent.  lli>  family 
name  was  Bear;  and.  a-  he  had  maternal  relations  of  the  name  of  Savage, 
his  parents  gave  him  the  Christian  I  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  unchris- 
tian )  name  of  Savage.  Hence  he  enjoyed  tin-  name  of  Savage  Bear, 
Esquire  ! 

To  return,  however,  to  the  evolution  of  the  surname.  The  first 
approach  to  the  modern  style  is  found  in  the  additional  assumption  of  the 
father's  name,  as  learns,  the  son  of  Daedalus.  Sometimes  the  adjunct 
expressed  the  country  or  profession  of  the  hearer,  sometimes  some  excel- 
lence or  blemish,  as  Herodotns  of  Halicarnassus  :  Polycletes  the  sculptor, 
Diogenes  the  cynic,  etc.  Again,  we  find  such  titles  as  Alfred  the  Great, 
William  Rufus,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.  John  Lackland,  etc.  :  though  the 
three  latter  ought,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  called  nicknames. 

As  society  advanced,  other  names  came  into  common  use.  Thus, 
amongst  the  Romans,  often  four  or  even  five  were  borne  by  one  person. 
Then  we  know  that  nations  have  adopted  various  methods  of  distinguish- 
ing families.  The  Highlanders  of  Scotland  employed  the  surname  with 
Mac — viz.,  MacLean.  Maclntyre.  Many  of  the  Irish  also  use  Mac:  Mac- 
Dermott,  MacMahon.  They  have,  too.  the  practice,  "probablv  derived 
from  the  patriarchal  ages."  of  prefixing  Oy,  or  O.  signifying  grand>  n  : 
as  O'Hara.  O'Carroll.  The  old  Xormans  employed  the  prefix  Fitz — a 
corruption  of  Fits, — as  FitzGilbert.  FitzLaurence.  In  Wales,  we  find 
ap.  or  son  :  as  David  ap  Howell,  Evan  ap  Rhys. 

The  Saxons  not  unfreqently  bestowed  honorable  appellations  on 
those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  the  performance  of  any  gal- 
lant action.  Any  one  possessing  even  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  these  times  will  remember  that  England  was  much  infested  with 
wolves,  and  that  large  rewards  were  given  to  such  as  were  able,  either  by 
force  or  stratagem,  to  subdue  them.  To  kill  a  wolf  was  to  destroy  a 
dangerous  enemy  and  to  confer  a  benefit  on  society.  Hence  several  Sax<  n 
proper  names  end  in  ulph  and  wolf,  as  Biddulph,  the  wolf-killer,  etc.  But 
these — at  least  among  the  common  people — did  not  descend  from  father 
to  son.  in  the  manner  of  modern  surnames.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
forenames  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  are  characterized  by  a  charming  signifi- 
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cance  and  simplicity.  What  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  following: 
Bede,  he  that  prayeth,  a  devout  man;  Cuthbert,  bright  in  knowledge; 
Godwin,  beloved  of  God ! 

Although  taken  up  in  a  very  gradual  manner  by  the  great  (both  of 
Saxon  and  Norman  descent  >,  it  appears  that,  by  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  surnames,  in  the  estimation  of  some,  were  considered  necessary 
appendages  to  families  of  rank.  We  have  an  instance  of  this  in  the 
reply  of  a  strong-minded  lady — a  wealthy  heiress  of  the  time  of  Henry 
I. — who.  when  a  certain  marriage  was  suggested  to  her,  retorted  : 

"It  were  to  me  a  great  shame. 

To  have  a  lord  withouten  his  twa  name." 

Many  surnames  are  taken  from  the  names  of  birds.  Thus  we  have 
Nightingale,  Sparrow,  Peacock,  Raven.  Jay,  etc.  Corbet,  the  name  of 
more  than  one  old  family  in  the  north  of  England,  means  raven  ;  whilst 
in  Scotland  the  name  both  of  the  bird  and  of  the  family  is  changed  to 
Corby. 

From  fishes  come :  Crab,  Pike,  Roach,  Ray,  etc.  From  vegetables 
and  flowers :  Onion,  Oats,  Garlic,  Parsley,  Peel,  Primrose  and  Rose. 
Some  names  have  evidently  been  borrowed  from  the  signs  of  public 
houses  and  inns.  The  following  are  obviously  derived  from  this  source : 
Silverspoon,  Image,  Rainbow,  Cresset  and  Bell.  A  few  names  are  taken 
from  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  such  as  Mantell,  Meddlicote  (that  is  a 
coat  of  many  colors,  a  favorite  mode  with  our  ancestors)  ;  Hose,  Free- 
mantle.  Other  names,  again,  are  derived  from  different  parts  of  armor, 
as  Buckler,  Gunn,  Muskett.  Others  originated  from  fashions  in  warlike 
implements,  and  were  given  to  the  persons  who  first  used  them.  Take, 
for  example,  Strongbow,  the  cognomen  of  the  famous  Earl  of  Pembroke: 
and  Fortescue,  that  is,  a  strong  shield.  The  following  entry  appears  in 
the  Custom  House  books  of  Edinburgh  :  "A  Gunn  was  discharged  for 
making  a  false  report." 

There  are  not  a  few  English  surnames  which  certainly  arose  from 
consanguinity  and  other  social  relations  ;  amongst  these  we  find  Cousins, 
Bachelor,  Stranger,  Guest,  Friend,  etc.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
familiar  surname  Bellamy  is  derived,  according  to  Bailey,  from  the 
French,  Bel-Ami,  fair  friend;  while  Farebrother  is  probably  a  corruption 
of  father-brother,  a  Scottish  term  for  uncle. 

The  seasons  and  months  give  us  such  names  as  Summer,  Winter. 
March,  Mav.     And  from  the  days  of  the  week,  feasts  of  the  Church,  and 
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points  of  the  compass,  we  have  Men* law  Chistmas,  Easter,  North,  East 
and  West.  From  the  weather:  Frost,  Snow.  Tempest,  Fairweather,  Gale, 
Breeze.  From  measures:  Gill,  Peck,  Bushell,  Cubitt  and  Furlong. 
Many  surnames  are  derived  from  Christian  names,  such  as  Alexander, 
Baldwin.  Gilbert,  Edgar.  Other  names  are  taken  from  trades  or  occu- 
pations :  for  instance.  Baker.  Cartwright,  Plowright,  Brewer,  Turner. 

Such  names  as  Boast,  Bragg,  Gabble  may  fairly  rank  under  the 
category  of  oddities.  In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  singular 
surnames  of  two  attorneys,  partners,  who  once  lived  in  a  town  in  the 
United  States.  These  gentlemen  were  called  respectively  Catcham  and 
Chetum.  Wishing  to  destroy,  in  part,  the  effect  of  this  odd  association 
by  the  insertion  of  the  initials  of  their  Christian  names,  which  chanced 
to  be  Isaias  and  Urias,  they  accordingly  had  them  put  in  :  but  that  made 
the  matter  ten  times  worse,  for  the  inscription  then  ran:  "I.  Catcham 
and  U.  Chetum."  On  the  failure  of  two  bankers  in  Ireland,  named  Gomie 
and  Going,  some  one  wrote : 

Going  and  Gonne  are  now  both  one ; 
For  Gonne  is  going,  and  Going's  gone. 

Xot  the  least  interesting  amongst  surnames  are  those  derived  from 
places.  These  may  all  be  included  under  the  general  term  of  "local  sur- 
names." Xor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  surnames,  as  Du  Cange  tells  us, 
were  originally  written,  "not  in  a  direct  line  after  the  Christian  name, 
but  above  it.  between  the  lines  :  and  for  this  reason  they  were  called  in 
Latin  supranominae ;  in  Italian,  sopranome ;  and  in  French,  sur-noms." 

Possessors  of  land  would  seem  to  have  often,  in  the  first  instance, 
borrowed  their  names  from  their  estates, — a  practice  in  which  the  Xor- 
mans  were  imitated  by  the  English,  after  the  Conquest ;  for  if  the  former 
had  their  De  Warrens,  De  la  Poles  and  De  Lacys,  the  latter  had  their 
De  Fords.  De  Ashburnhams  and  De  Newtons ;  whilst  Camden  remarks 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  village  in  Normandy  which  has  not  surnamed 
some  family  in  England. 

Many  ancient  baronial  surnames  are  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  places  visited  by  the  founders  of  the  families  during  the  holy  wars: 
hence  their  title  of  Crusading  names.  Jordan,  for  example,  is  believed 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  famous  river  in  Palestine:  and  Mountjoy 
is  said  to  have  been  adopted  from  a  place  near  Jerusalem,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  John  Maundevil1e,  "men  call  Mount  Jove:  for  it  giveth  joy  to 
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pilgrymes'  heartes,  because  that  there  men  first  see  Jerusalem a  full, 

fair  place  and  delicious."  Authorities  tell  us  that  some  religious  houses 
in  England  had  their  "mountjoys,"  a  name  given  to  the  eminence  whence 
the  first  view  of  the  saered  building  was  to  be  obtained. 

The  practice  of  borrowing  names  of  place-  from  the  forenames  of 
men  appears  to  have  been  quite  a  usual  practice  amongst  the  Saxons,  and 
that  almost  to  the  time  of  the  Xorman  Invasion.  Many  of  the  names 
of  places,  of  which  the  meaning  seems  most  difficult  to  explain,  are  com- 
pounded of  those  Anglo-Saxon  possessors  or  cultivators;  and  the  original 
forms  of  such  words  are  readily  discovered  by  a  reference  to  Doomsday 
Book.  Thus,  on  the  Herefordshire  side  of  Ludlow,  we  have  "Elmodes- 
Treow,  or  the  tree  of  Elmod  (  now  Aymestry  )  :  Edwardes-Tune.  or  the 
enclosure  of  Edward  (Adferton)  ;  Bernoldune,  or  the  hill  of  Bernold ; 
Birmingham  (  Beorminga-ham) ,  the  home  or  residence  of  the  sons  or 
descendants  of  Beorm." 

If  we  study  the  subject  even  superficially,  we  find  that  local  sur- 
names are  of  various  kinds.  There  are  some  which  denote  the  country 
from  which  the  family  originally  came,  such  as  Alman.  from  Germany; 
Burgoyne,  from  Burgundy;  Cornish,  Cornwallis,  from  Cornwall;  Flem- 
ing, from  the  Netherlands ;  Ireland,  from  Ireland :  Wales,  Walsh  and 
Wallis.  from  Wales. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  in  no  other  country  in  England  are  there 
so  many  local  surnames  as  in  Cornwall :  hence  the  old  rhyme  : 

By  Tre,  Pol    and  Pen, 

Ye  shall  know  the  Cornish  men. 
(  )r  the  extended  version: 

By  Tre.  Ros,  Pol.  Lan.  Caer  and  Pen. 

Ye  may  know  the  most  Cornish  men. 
It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  Tre  signifies  a  town:  Ros,  a  heath:  Pol,  a 
pool ;  Lan,  a  church  :  Caer.  a  castle  :  and  Pen.  a  headland. 

In  Devonshire,  we  are  struck  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
termination  combe:  whilst  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  Hurst,  a  wood,  is  found 
in  hundreds  of  placenames,  from  many  of  which  have  been  borrowed 
such  surnames  as  Bathhurst.  Akehurst,  Ticehurst,  etc. 

Again,  we  have  names  like  Beckett,  a  little  brook,  derived  from  beck, 
a  brook;  Clive,  which  means  a  clirT ;  Cobb,  a  harbor,  a-  the  cobb  at  Lyme 
Regis,  in  Dorsetshire;  and  Cross,  given  to  one  who  dwelt  near  a  market- 
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cross,  or  by  cross-roads.  That  practically  all  crossroads  had  a  cross 
erected  near  them  is  evident  from  the  number  of  names  still  to  be  found 
in  Sussex  alone.  Here  we  meet  with  John's  (probably  Saint  John's) 
Cross,  Mark-Cross,  Stone-Cross  High-Cross,  Hand-Cross,  Xew-Cross, 
Wych-Cross  (perhaps  so-called  in  honor  of  St.  Richard  de  la  Wych, 
Bishop  of  Chichester),  and  many  others.  At  Seaford.  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  name  of  "the  Crouch''  is  given  to  a  certain  spot  near  some 
cross-roads.  Crouch,  derived  from  the  Latin,  crux,  a  cross,  is  now  quite 
a  common  surname.  Then  there  are  such  names  as  Halliwell.  from  holy 
well;  Garnet,  from  garnet,  a  granary;  Gill,  which  means  a  small  pebbly 
rivulet;  Shaw,  a  small  wood;  Lee,  Lea,  Leigh,  etc.,  signifying  a  pasture. 

The  name  of  Woodhouse  may  be  either  a  local  name  or  simply  the 
designation  of  a  favorite  character  in  the  mummings  and  Christmas 
festivities  of  our  ancestors,  when  the  Wodehouse,  or  'wild  man  of  the 
woods,"  was  usually  represented  as  a  hairy  monster,  wreathed  about  with 
holly  and  ivy,  and  much  resembling  the  "wild  man"  so  familiar  in 
heraldic  bearings. 

Many  examples  of  historical  or  accidental  surnames  might  be  given, 
but  two  must  suffice.  The  name  of  Fortescue  is  said  to  have  been 
bestowed  on  Sir  Richard  le  Forte,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Conqueror's 
army,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  protect  his  chief  at  the  Battle  of 
Hastings,  by  bearing  before  him  a  massive  escue,  or  shield.  For  this 
reason,  his  descendants  use  the  punning  motto,  Forte-scutum  solus 
diicum.     "A  strong  shield  is  the  safety  of  commanders." 

Again,  we  read  that  "Walter,  a  Xorman  Knight  and  a  great  favorite 
of  William  1.."  was  playing  chess  with  his*  sovereign  one  summer  even- 
ing, on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  and  "won  all  the  time."  Whereupon  the 
King  exclaimed  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  play  for.  "Sir."  said  Sir 
Walter,  "here  is  land."  "There  is  so,"  replied  the  monarch  ;  "and  if  thou 
beatest  me  this  game  also,  thine  be  all  the  land  on  this  side  the  bourne, 
or  river,  which  thou  canst  see  as  thou  sittest."  The  Knight  was  once 
more  fortunate  enough  to  win ;  and  the  King,  clapping  him  on  the 
shoulder,  cried;  "Henceforth  thou  shalt  be  called  Ousebourne !"  This  is 
supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  the  name  Osborne. 

In  a  royal  wardrobe  account,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  we 
find  the  following  curious  entry;  "Dec.  26,  1297.    To  Maud  Makejoy,  for 
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dancing  before  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  King's  Hall  at  Ipswich, 
2s."  Here  the  surname  would  seem  to  be  the  result  of  its  owner's  profes- 
sion. 

A  most  interesting  surname  is  that  of  Paternoster.  This  originated, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  from  the  practice,  so  universal  in  mediaeval 
times,  of  praying  for  benefactors.  Thus  we  learn  that,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  Alyce  Paternoster  held  lands  at  Pusey,  in  Berkshire,  on  con- 
dition that  she  recited  the  Pater  Noster  five  times  a  day  for  the  souls  of 
the  King's  ancestors.  The  ancient  document  then  goes  on  to  say  that 
"Richard  Paternoster,  on  succeeding  to  the  same  estate,  did  not  present 
the  fee  usual  on  such  occasions — a  red  rose,  a  gilt  spur,  a  pound  of 
pepper,  or  a  silver  arrow. — but  went  upon  his  knees  before  the  baronial 
court  and  devoutly  repeated  the  Pater  noster  qui  es  in  coelis,  for  the 
repose  of  the  souls  of  the  illustrious  dead  before  mentioned.  And  the 
like,  we  are  told,  had  previously  been  done  by  his  brother,  John  Pater- 
noster of  Pusey." 

Amongst  other  surnames  of  this  kind,  we  have  that  of  Amen.  But 
enough  has  been  said.  The  study  of  names  and  their  origin  can  not 
surely  be  devoid  of  interest ;  for  what  would  the  annals  of  mankind  and 
the  records  of  biography  be,  if  people  had  never  borne  proper  names? 
Nothing,  as  has  been  truly  remarked,  but  "a  mere  chaos  of  undefined 
incidents ;  an  unintelligible  mass  of  facts,  without  symmetry  or  beauty, 
and  without  any  interest  for  after  ages." 

— Courtesy  of  The  Ave  Marie. 

*J£  *J£  e.^C 

Will  Winter  never  be  over? 

Will  the  dark  days  never  go? 
Must  the  butter-cup  and  the  clover 

Be  always  hid  under  the  snow  ? 
Ah,  lend  me  your  little  ear.  Love, 

Hark  to  a  beautiful  thing; 
The  weariest  month  of  the  year.  Love, 

Is  the  shortest,  and  nearest  to  Spring. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney. 
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Forest  Leaves;    Their  Autumn  Colors. 

By  Thomas  F.  (Ji/ic.i.ky.  Syracuse,  \.  Y. 

Whence  and  how  are  the  glorious  colors  of  the  rainb  a  and  the 
sunset  transferred  to  the  great  canvas  of  the  forests  which  is  spread 
over  these  mountain  sides?  The  wonderful  process  of  decoration  begins 
before  August  is  over  and  is  finished  only  when  November  winds  have 
torn  away  the  canvas  or  the  snows  of  winter  have  covered  the  scene. 
On  the  twentieth  of  August  last  year  I  saw  a  young  maple  on  the  = 
in  front  of  Kerin  spla^ied  as  if  by  a  crimson  shaft  from  that  morning's 
sunrise  when  all  the  other  trees  were  green,  and  behind  the  chapel  there 
are  beech  trees  that  wave  their  yellow  plumes  over  the  deep  snows. 

The  porches  of  Sanatorium  Gabriels  are  box  seats  i<>v  a  view  and  a 
stud}-  of  this  beautiful  leaf  picture.  To  the  north  the  slopes  of  Rainbow 
Mountain  and  Buck  Hill  are  thickly  covered  with  a  forest  of  birch  and 
poplar  below  and  beech  and  maple  higher  up.  The  scarlet  and  crims  n 
of  the  maple  predominates  in  the  gorgeous  picture  and  it  is  toned  down 
or  touched  up  by  the  orange  and  yellow  of  the  foliage  of  the  other  trees 
and  it  is  all  mellowed  by  distance.  In  front.  Mount  Gabriels  has  been 
shorn  of  her  former  beauty  by  a  forest  fire  and  the  young  cherry  trees 
that  new  cover  her  assume  no  gaudy  autumn  dress.  Along  her  base  are 
yellow  poplars  and  the  odd  and  ancient  dwarf  tamaracks,  whose  peculiar 
scant  foliage    suddenly  assumes  a  most  strange  yellow  hue. 

Last  year,  near  the  end  of  September,  on  a  brilliant  day  when  the 
beauties  of  the  forest  were  at  their  best.  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Gabriels  and  for  an  hour  gazed  at  the  vast  panorama  of  mountain  and 
lake  and  forest  and  I  can  see  it  now  in  all  its  beauties  with  the  eye  of  the 
mind. 

To  the  south  behind  Harrietstown  is  Red  Horse  Hill  with  a  crest  of 
forest  and  sides  of  pasture  and  cultivated  fields  and  it  has  peculiar 
beauties.     One  need  only  look  to  discover  them. 

It  is  said  that  nowhere  in  America  do  the  forests  assume  the  various 
and  brilliant  colors  that  appear  in  the  Adirondacks.  and  the  beauties  of 
the  mountain  sides  around  Gabriels  I  have  never  seen  excelled. 

Whence  come  the  colors  and  whose  the  hand  that  paints  these 
masterpieces?  The  glories  of  the  sunset  require  but  a  drop  of  water  and 
a  shaft  of  light :  the  colors  of  the  autumn  leaves  need  only  the  simple 
elements  of  the  soil,  carried  by  the  sun  and  rain  to  the  tree  tops. 

But  the  Master:  thus,  perhaps,  he  offers  us  a  glance  at  the  glories 
that  lie  beyond  the  sunset  and  above  the  mountain  i  >ps. 


Dante. 


It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  listening  to  a  friend  in  the  Adirondack's 
who  is  very  enthusiastic  about  Italian  art  and  literature,  talking  of  Dante, 
but  she  was  much  surprised  when  I  told  her  that  Dante  is  so  popular  as 
to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  in  Italy. 

For  us  Italians,  Dante  is  not  only  the  greatest  poet  that  ever  lived  in 
the  world,  but  in  his  work  is  to  be  seen  the  highest  expression  of  Italian 
genius,  and  such  that  it  has  never  yet  been  surpassed.  That  is  the  reason 
why  the  Divina  Comedia,  that  wonderful  poem,  is  taught  for  three  years 
in  the  public  schools,  and  that  is  also  the  reason  why  believers  and  un- 
believers, without  any  distinction,  bow  their  head  before  the  Catholic 
Dante,  and  they  are  not  ashamed  to  study,  to  admire,  to  explain  in  public 
and  memorize  his  poem.  On  the  contrary,  for  the  ordinary  educated  man 
it  would  be  a  shame  not  to  know  by  heart  for  example  the  most  beautiful 
and  best  known  passages.  But  the  educated  man  once  he  begins  to  like 
that  delightful  poetry  never  can  forget  it  and  he  cannot  help  taking  now 
and  again  that  book,  which  is  kept  in  every  family  library  as  a  second 
Bible,  and  reading  some  pieces.  Moreover,  many  people  carry  it  in  a 
small  pocket  edition  everywhere  they  go  to  have  it  at  hand  any  moment 
they  want  it. 

I  never  had  heard  or  read  before  that  Dante  in  the  composition  of 
his  poem  was  influenced  by  Irish  writers,  but  only  some  days  ago  I  hap- 
pened to  read  of  a  lecture,  "Dante  and  His  Celtic  Precursors",  given  by 
Edmund  G.  Gardner  in  London,  a  synopsis  of  which  is  here  given. 

IRISH  INFLUENCES  OF  DANTE. 

"Dante  and  His  Celtic  Precursion"  was  the  title  of  the  lecture  deliv- 
ered by  Edmund  G.  Gardner,  the  well  known  authority  on  Dante,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Irish  Literary  Society,  London,  presided  over  by  A.  P. 
Graves.  In  the  course  of  a  scholarly  and  most  delightful  address,  Mr. 
Gardner  traced  the  many  similarities  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
earlv  Irish  scholars  and  those  of  the  great  Italian  poet,  chiefly  his  Divina 
Comedia,  and  showed  how  in  at  least  two  conspicuous  instances  Dante 
admittedly  drew  inspiration  from  his  Irish  predecessors. 
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Several  of  the  incidents  narrated  in  the  Celtic  Sea  Voyage  literature. 
such  as  the  voyage  of  St.  Brendan,  bore  a  striking  analogy,  he  said,  to 
passages  in  Dante's  great  work,  notably  those  describing  the  wandering 
of  Ulysses.  Again  portions  of  the  visions  of  the  Early  Irish  saints,  as 
for  example,  those  of  St.  Fursa  and  St.  Andamnan,  also  found  their 
counterpart  in  the  Divina  Comedia.  Of  the  former  vision  it  was  pos- 
sible Dante  had  some  knowledge  through  the  writings  of  Bede  or  directly 
from  the  life  of  St.  Fursa,  to  which  Bede  refers,  but  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible that  he  could  have  known  in  any  form  of  the  visions  of  St.  Andam- 
nan. 

One  came  to  surer  grounds,  however,  in  the  visions  published  in  the 
twelth  century,  notably  the  vision  of  Thundale.  written  by  the  Cistercian 
Monk,  Marcus,  in  114c).  and  the  vision  of  Owen  (  1196),  which  was  the 
most  widely  diffused  of  all  the  Irish  visions.  The  vision  of  Thundale. 
originally  written  in  Latin,  was  quickly  translated  into  almost  every 
European  language,  though  curiously  enough  it  was  not  done  into  Irish 
until  four  centuries  later.  That  Dante  knew  of  it,  and  was  directly 
Influenced  by  it,  was  most  likely,  in  proof  of  which  the  lecturer  quoted 
several  conceptions  in  the  vision  which  were  also  to  be  found  in  the 
Purgatoria  and  the  Paradiso  of  the  poet. 

It  was  also  not  improbable  that  the  legend  of  the  Purgatory  of  St. 
Patrick  had  suggested  to  Dante  the  idea  of  picturing  Purgatory  as  on  an 
island.  As  regards  the  similarities  noticeable  in  these  writings  so  far 
mentioned,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  they  concern  only  certain  minor 
details  which  may  have  suggested  the  outer  form  of  some  portions  of  the 
Divina  Comedia.  but  it  was  clear  that  there  was  nothing  in  them  which 
had  inspired  the  ethical  idea  of  the  poem.  It  was  different,  however,  with 
regard  to  some  other  Irish  writings.  It  was  to  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena, 
otherwise  "John,  The  Irishman,"  who  settled  at  the  Court  of  Charles 
the  Bold  and  was  probably  the  greatest  mind  of  the  dark  ages,  that 
'Western  Europe  owed  the  translation  of  the  writings  of  Dionysius,  upon 
whose  doctrines  of  purgation,  illumination  and  unity  the  whole  concep- 
tion of  the  Divina  Comedia  was  undoubtedly  based.  Another  great 
influence  upan  Dante  admittedly  was  the  De  Contemplatione  of  Richard 
of  St.  Yistor,  another  Irish  writer — at  least  all  of  the  available  evidence 
pointed  to  his  being  an  Irishman.  The  whole  philosophy  of  the  Divina 
Comedia  came,  in  fact,  from  the  De  Contemplatione.  Thus  they  found 
that  while  the  primal  source  was  Latin  rather  than  Celtic,  and  that  Dante 
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owed  more  to  Virgil  than  any  other  predecessor,  the  whole  stream  of  his 
work  was  colored  by  Irish  influence,  and  that  it  was  Irish  writers  who 
provided  the  spiritual  cosmography  of  this  greatest  of  modern  poems. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Dante  was  influenced  by  other  writings  in  the 
composition  of  the  general  plan  of  his  poem,  because  the  conceptions  and 
visions  which  he  made  use  of  were  very  common  at  his  time,  and  it  is 
pi  ssible,  too,  that  he  was  influenced  by  Irish  writings.  lint  all  that  does 
net  take  away  from  him  any  of  his  greatness,  because  only  he  was  able  to 
draw  such  a  masterpiece  from  all  that  chaotic  material  and  to  give  the 
life  to  a  skeleton,  as  another  great  Italian.  Michael  Angelo,  used  to  draw 
out  of  informal  masses  of  marble  statues  like  that  of  the  famous  Moses. 

In  truth,  he  anticipated  the  most  pregnant  developments  of  Catholic 
doctrine,  mastered  its  subtlest  distinctions,  and  treated  its  hardest  prob- 
lems with  almost  faultless  accuracy.  Were  all  the  libraries  in  the  world 
destroyed,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  them,  the  whole  Catholic  system 
of  doctrine  and  morals  might  be  almost  reconstructed  out  of  the  Divina 
C<  media.     Hettinger,  Dante's  Divina  Comedia,  p.  234. 

Dante  died  in  1321,  and  accordingly  the  sixth  centenary  of  the 
event  is  still  seven  or  eight  years  distant.  Thus  early,  however,  a  move- 
ment has  been  inaugurated  for  its  solemn  commemoration.  The  Pope's 
attitude  on  the  matter  is  given  in  this  extract  from  a  letter  of  Cardinal 
Merry  del  Val  to  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  : 

The  August  Pontiff  recognizes  that  it  is  a  wise  and  opportune 
the  tight  that  the  Catholics  of  all  part-  of  Italy  should  take  a  notable  part 
in  the  honors  which  will  certainly  be  paid  to  the  supreme  Alighieri,  on 
the  sixth  centenary  of  his  death,  in  the  ancient  city  which  treasures  his 
glorious  tomb. 

It  is  their  right — nay.  it  is  their  duty — to  claim,  for  the  Church  and 
for  religion,  which  have  the  fullest  title,  this  glory,  the  pride  of  the 
Catholic  Faith,  and  of  the  civilization  which  is  moulded  and  built  upon  it. 

His  Holiness,  therefore,  will  watch  with  pleasure  every  initiative 
(  and  from  this  moment  he  encourages  and  blesses  it  1.  which  aims  to  pro- 
mote, with  your  approval  and  in  the  form  which  you  in  your  prudent 
judgment  may  deem  most  suitable  and  opportune,  the  proposed  partici- 
pation of  the  Catholics  of  Italy  in  the  centenary  commemoration  of  the 
Divine  Poet. 

M.  T. 


President  of  the  Hallowe'en  Frolic,  Sanatorium  Gabriels. 


Stamping  Out  of  Tuberculosis  Demands   More 

Hospitals. 

Hardly  One  Bed  for  Every  Eight  or  Ten   Consumptives 
Provided — Four  States  Have  None. 

Nevada,  Utah,  Wyoming  and  Mississippi  arc  the  only  states  in  the 
United  States  which  have  made  no  hospital  or  sanatorium  provision  for 
consumptives,  says  The  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Preven- 
tion of  Tuberculosis  in  a  bulletin  issued  today.  At  the  same  time  the 
Association  asserts  that,  while  there  are  33,000  beds  for  tuberculosis 
patients  in  other  states,  this  number  is  very  inadequate,  hardly  more  than 
one  for  every  eight  or  ten  needy  patients  being  provided.  Some  states 
have  less  than  30  beds,  and  in  not  a  single  one  is  there  a  sufficient  number 
available. 

The  bulletin  points  that,  although  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis 
has  declined  steadily  for  the  last  twenty- five  years,  a  marked  increase  in 
hospital  and  sanatorium  beds  must  be  made  before  a  rate  of  even  4  of  5 
deaths  per  1,000  population  can  be  reached.  At  the  present  time  the  city 
death  rates  in  this  country  range  from  eight  or  nine  per  1 ,000  living  to 
as  high  as  35  or  40,  with  the  average  around  15  or  16,  according  to  the 
latest  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  National  Association  estimates  that  there  are  over  a  million  con- 
sumptives in  the  United  States,  of  whom  probably  at  least  one-third  are 
unable  to  provide  for  themselves  the  necessary  treatment  at  home.  Most 
of  these  cases  are  a  menace  to  the  health  of  their  families  and  associates, 
rnd  should  be  in  special  hospitals.  At  the  present  time,  however,  even 
if  every  case  were  known,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  provide  accommoda- 
tions for  more  than  one  in  eight  or  ten.  The  removal  of  these  foci  of 
infection  demands  mere  and  better  hospital  and  sanatorium  provision. 

«£§•       *J&       <J£ 

Good  breeding  is  a  guard  upon  the  tongue;  the  misfortune  is,  that 
we  put  it  on  and  off,  with  our  fine  clothes,  and  visiting  faces,  and  do  not 
always  use  it  where  it  is  most  wanted — at  home. — Gladstone. 


A  Revolution  in  the  Price  of  Catholic  Books. 

At  the  recent  Missionary  Congress  in  Boston,  the  Christian  Press 
Association,  26  Barclay  Street,  New  York,  formed  of  over  2,000  Bishops 
and  Priests,  founded  to  spread  Catholic  literature  at  a  low  price,  owners 
of  about  500  publications,  offered  to  send  books  retailed  from  Si. 00  to 
$1.50  to  the  whole  world  at  30  cents  each.  A  commission  of  the  Clergy 
chose  four  different  books  for  this  year,  will  select  six  for  next  year,  and 
so  on  each  year  at  about  this  price.  These  books  on  fine  paper,  bound  in 
cloth,  are  up  to  the  standard  in  all  respects  and  each  has  from  300  to  500 
pages. 

The  clergy,  sodalities,  societies,  anyone,  can  get  the  books  at  this 
price.  The  pastor  might  announce  the  matter  in  church,  have  a  c  Election 
taken  up,  send  a  person  to  solicit,  put  the  publications  on  sale  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  the  church,  or  dispose  of  them  in  any  way.  Within  a  few  years 
each  family  will  have  a  Catholic  library  of  selected  books  they  can  lend 
their  protestant  friends,  whose  minds  have  been  poisoned  by  the  publica- 
tions of  Luther,  Calvin  and  their  followers,  who  used  the  printing  press, 
the  mightiest  teaching  power,  while  we  mostly  depended  on  the  pulpit. 
The  spoken  word  teaches  through  the  ear,  a  sense  inferior  to  sight,  and  is 
soon  forgotten,  while  the  printed  words  remain  and  pass  down  the  genera- 
tions. Protestantism  was  chiefly  spread  through  the  press — let  us  meet 
them  with  their  weapon. 

To  meet  expenses  the  Association  sells  all  other  books,  etc..  at  the 
publisher's  prices,  and  has  everything  used  in  library  and  Church — Altar 
Wines,  Church  Goods,  Vestments,  Statuary,  Mission  Goods,  etc.,  etc.,  of 
the  finest  quality  and  lowest  prices.  Xearlv  $2,000,000  worth  of  these 
things  are  sold  in  this  country  each  year,  and  it  was  stated  at  the  Congtv-s 
that  if  all  the  clergy  would  send  to  the  Association  for  these  things  the 
price  of  Catholic  publcations  would  be  -till  farther  lowered.  The  Associa- 
tion cannot  hire  new  bookkeepers,  they  are  CASH  SALES.  The  1  >west 
amount  is  Si 5.00  or  more  in  advance,  for  which  we  will  send  50  volumes 
of  four  different  books.  The  retail  prices  of  all  our  other  books  remain 
the  same  until  they  are  selected  by  the  commission,  because  we  have  heavy 
expenses.  The  books  chosen  are  "Temples  of  the  Eternal,*'  "Wonder>  of 
the  Universe."  "The  Church  of  God  on  Trial,"  "Religions  of  the  World." 
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THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  PRESS,  Incorporated,  is  the  name  which 
the  publishers  of  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  have  adopted  in  place  of 
ROBERT  APPLETOX  COMPANY,  the  name  under  which  they  were 
incorporated  in  1905  for  the  special  purpose  of  publishing  the  Encyclo- 
pedia. 

The  new  name  has  been  chosen  to  do  away  with  the  confusion  that 
had  gradually  arisen  between  the  former  name  and  that  of  the  older 
house  of  D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

When  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia  was  started,  as  there  was  no  Catholic 
publishing  house  ready  to  undertakle  its  publication,  a  special  company 
was  formed  for  this  purpose.  This  company  was  always  a  distinct  corpor- 
ation, entirely  independent  of  every  other  house,  with  its  own  capital, 
officers  and  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  men  prominent  in  Catholic 
affairs.  It  was  named  Robert  Appletcn  Co.  because  two  members  of  the 
Appleton  family,  who  had  formerly  been  partners  in  the  D.  Appleton  Com- 
pany, but  who  had  retired  from  the  same,  offered  their  services  for  the 
purpose  of  publishing  the  Catholic  Encylopedia,  one  as  manager  and  the 
other  as  Superintendent  of  the  work.  As  their  name  was  well-known  in 
the  publishing  world  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  used  for 
the  name  of  the  new  company. 

Gradually,  however,  confusion  arose  between  the  names  of  the  two 
Appleton  companies,  so  that  the  Editors  and  Directors  of  the  Encylo- 
pedia decided  that  it  was  advisable  to  change  die  name.  In  choosing  their 
new  title,  The  Encylopedia  Press,  they  have  chosen  one  that  suits  the 
character  of  the  publication  already  completed,  whilst  it  will  also  be  suit- 
able for  other  similar  publications  which  they  are  urged  on  all  sides  to 
undertake. 

This  change  of  name  does  not  mean  that  the  company  itself  will  be 
changed  in  any  sense  ;  the  Directors.  Officers,  the  Board  of  Editors,  the 
administration  and  the  policv  of  the  Companv  will  remain  the  same. 
Conde  B.  Fallen  is  President  of  the  Encylopedia  Press  :  Arthur  Kenedy, 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer :  Walter  Magee,  Assistant  Treasurer  and 
Secretary. 

The  Directors  of  the  Company  are  the  Editors:  Charles  G.  Haber- 
mann,  Edward  A.  Pace.  Conde  B.  Pallen,  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  John  J. 
Wvnne,  Arthur  Kenedy,  Robert  Appleton,  John  D.  Crimmins,  Edward 
Evre.  Eugene  A.  Philbin,  Andrew  J.  Shipman.  Charles  W.  Sloane, 
Thomas  F.  Woodcock. 


Book  Reviews. 

"An  Average  Man/'   By  Robert  Hugh  Benson.  New  York:  P.  J.  Ken- 
nedy &  Sons.     $1.35  net. 

Monsignor  Benson's  Book,  although  written  in  his  usual  exquisite 
style,  is  disappointing.  The  hero,  a  young  clerk,  is  converted  by  the  ser- 
mon of  a  Franciscan  Priest.  He  at  once  puts  himself  under  the  instruction 
of  the  preacher.  He  is  eager  not  only  to  become  a  Catholic  but  also  to 
join  the  Franciscans.  He  meets  a  young  woman  and  in  his  efforts  to 
convert  her  falls  in  love  with  her.  In  the  meantime  a  fortune  is  left  to 
the  family,  their  social  status  is  entirely  changed,  he  meets  the  daughter 
of  an  Earl,  a  narrow,  bigoted  young  woman.  He  then  discovers  that  the 
woman  to  whom  he  is  engaged  had  divorced  her  husband — makes  himself 
believe  that  because  he  is  about  to  become  a  Catholic  he  must  give  her 
up.  Percy  is  absolutely  false  and  selfish.  Father  Benson's  description  of 
English  countrv  life  is  truly  delightful.  There  could  not  be  a  more 
pathetic  picture  than  Mr.  Main,  after  he  had  lost  his  position.  It  is  too 
sad.     It  is  disheartening. 

Bodily  Health  and  Spiritual  Vigour.     By  Rev.  W.    [.  Lockington, 
S.  J.,  New  York.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    90  cents. 

A  book  of  great  value,  both  for  people  of  good  health  and  for  sicklv, 
half-broken  people,  who  earnestly  seek  what  is  most  expedient  for  regain- 
ing vitality  and  strength.  The  obligation  of  taking  rational  care  of  our 
body  is  most  fittingly  set  upon  a  supernatural  footing  and  the  practical 
method  of  keeping  our  bodily  energy  in  good  order  is  shown  to  us  as  a 
sacred  duty,  the  fulfillment  of  God's  holy  law.  This  book  should  have  a 
great  circulation.  I  wish  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  every  worker  in  the 
vineyard  of  Christ,  for  whom  it  is  primarily  intended  by  the  Rev.  Author. 
The  reader  gains  a  new  aspect  of  the  treasure  of  vigorous  health. 

"Bodily  Training  and  Mortification"  is  a  precious  chapter  on  which 
I  draw  special  attention,  as  it  detects  the  erroneous  opinion  of  those  who 
decline  taking  care  of  their  body  for  fear  they  might  pay  too  much  atten- 
tion to  a  perishable  good;  forgetting  that  the  practice  of  training  our 
body  both  requires  and  builds  up  a  strong  character  and  solid  virtue. 
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The  author  goes  on  to  say,  "We  speak  only  of  neglect  of  the  body. 
To  some  God  has  given  ill-health  as  a  treasure  and  a  key  to  sanctity. 
These  with  broken  bodies  are  heroes,  and  often  shame  the  rest;  but  they 
are  special  friends  of  God,  and  are  treated  by  Him  in  a  special  way,  and 
are  a  law  unto  themselves. 

"The  knowledge  of  the  interdependence  of  soul  and  body,  so  often 
claimed  as  a  modern  discovery,  was  realized  by  St.  Teresa  as  clearly  as 
it  was  by  St.  Ignatius.  'I  cannot  in  truth  see,'  she  writes,  'without  sad- 
ness and  astonishment  and  without  complaining  to  our  Lord  about  it. 
how  the  poor  soul  shares  in  the  body's  maladies  and  suffers  from  the 
reaction  of  its  infirmities.'  Her  words  of  wisdom  to  some  who  were  in- 
clined to  follow  their  own  path  in  the  matter  of  prayer  and  penance  app'y 
with  greater  force  to-day  than  ever.  Writing  to  these,  she  says:  'Never 
forget  that  mortification  should  serve  for  spiritual  advancement  only." 

"And  with  the  quiet  humor  that  was  always  hers,  we  find  her  giving 
similar  advice  to  those  outside  her  own  Order  who  sought  her  help.  To 
Fr.  Gracian,  Apostolic  visitor,  she  writes,  T  often  think  how  ill  you  used 
to  look  in  Holy  Week.  For  the  love  of  God  do  not  preach  continually 
this  Lent,  nor  eat  those  little  fishes.  Though  you  may  not  perceive  it  at 
first,  excess  of  labour  on  one  side  and  bad  food  on  the  other  will  not  fail 
to  do  you  harm,  and  then  come  temptations.  .  .  . '  In  the  same  letter,  com- 
plaining of  the  amount  of  food  supplied,  she  says,  "The  Capitular  Fathers 
ought  to  impose  it  upon  the  priors  as  an  obedience  to  give  proper  food  to 
their  subjects.' 

"These  are  her  words  speaking  of  the  Carmelite  friars  who  had  con- 
sulted her  about  several  points  of  their  rule — T  thought  it  right  to  con- 
jure them  to  moderate  the  severity  of  their  penances  ;  for,  seeing  the  work- 
so  well  started.  I  feared  that  the  devil  might  urge  the  Fathers  to  exces- 
sive austerities,  injurious  to  their  health  and  so  bring  it  to  nothing.' 

"Again  warning  her  children  that  aridity  in  prayer  and  meditation 
comes  very  frequently  from  bodily  indisposition,  she  says,  'Take  then 
care  of  the  body,  for  the  love  of  God,  because  at  many  other  times  the 
body  must  serve  the  soul,  and  let  recourse  be  had  to  some  recreations,  such 
as  conversation,  going  out  into  the  fields.'  Here  is  the  saint  of  the  six- 
teenth century  ordering  the  'fresh  air  cure'  so  often  claimed  by  the  physi- 
cian of  the  twentieth  century  as  his  own.  Thus  we  see  that  these  great 
souls  who  have  caught  the  spirit  of  Christ  intimately,  the  one  encircling 
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the  earth  in  active  fight,  the-  other  hidden  behind  the  Convent  wall  in 
mystic  ]  rayer,  are  both  of  cue  mind  as  to  the  need  of  treating  the  body 
sensibly.  St.  Fgnatius,  the  Saint  of  active  life!  St.  Teresa,  the  Saint  of 
contemplative  life!  A  marvellous  pair  truly,  characters  blending  in  one 
soul  the  fiery  impetuosity  of  the  glowing  South  with  the  deliberate  stead- 
fastness of  the  North." 

*2£         <j£         >j£ 

Weather  at  Gabriels  During  July,  August  and 

September. 

July 

Maximum  temperature 76.9 

Minimum  temperature 51.3 

Precipitation 4.06 

Prevailing  winds \Y 

Clear  days 16 

Partly  cloudy  days 7 

Cloudy  days 8 

*j£  *^5  <j£ 

He  that  respects  himself  is  safe  from  others  ;  he  wears  a  coat  of  mail 
that  none  can  pierce. — Longfellow. 


God  has  put  us  here  to  stay.    We  are  not  to  run  away,  but  to  face  the 
issue,  and  to  grapple  with  it. — Bishop  Potter. 

There  is  a  little  plant  called   Reverence  in  the  corner  of  the  Soul's 
garden,  that   I  have  to  take  to  have  watered,  about  once  a  week. 

—0.  W.  Holmes. 
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Sept. 
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The  Heart  and  Its  Work. 

The  ordinary  man's  heart  is  a  pumping-station  which  beats  or  pumps 
about  72  times  a  minute.  When  he  was  a  baby  it  beat  about  120  strokes 
to  the  minute,  and  when  he  is  60  years  of  age  he  will,  if  he  takes  out  his 
watch,  find  that  his  heart  is  pumping  in  time  to  the  seconds — 60  strokes 
to  a  minute.  A  normal  heart  pumps  about  six  ounces  of  blood  at  every 
beat,  or  430  ounces  each  minute.  This  means  that  this  little  pump  lifts 
every  six  or  seven  minutes  a  weight  equal  to  that  of  his  own  body.  Stimu- 
lants, insufficient  sleep,  enervating  emotions  and  occupations  that  are 
deleterious  and  require  great  expenditure  of  nervous  energy  will  result  in 
functional  disorders  of  the  heart,  and  if  persisted  in,  the  disturbance  will 
eventually  become  organic.  As  the  heart  rests  between  the  beats,  any- 
thing which  causes  it  to  beat  from  five  to  ten  additional  strokes  per  minute 
continually  will  rob  it  of  its  needed  rest. 

The  more  work  demanded  of  the  heart  during  the  day  the  more 
sleep  is  needed  to  compensate  for  the  added  strain.  The  heart  beats  about 
ten  times  a  minute  less  while  lying  down  and  during  sleep  than  while 
standing  and  working,  so  that  in  one  hour  600  strokes  are  thereby  saved. 
In  eight  hours,  or  during  a  night's  sleep,  4800  beats  are  saved, 
and  if  the  heart  pumps  six  ounces  of  blood  at  each  stroke,  it  would  save 
in  labor  the  pumping  of  28,800  ounces  or  1800  pounds  during  the  night. 
The  heart  is  a  faithful  little  pump  and  a  good  servant.  Treat  it  well,  and 
it  will  perform  its  work  uncomplainingly.  Give  it  a  vacation  occasionally, 
and  your  consideration  will  be  repaid  with  nterest ;  but  overwork  it  by 
the  whip  of  stimulants  and  long  hours,  make  it  a  slave  instead  of  a  ser- 
vant, and.  though  it  will  not  complain  much,  it  will  work  harder  and 
harder  until  it  wears  out,  and  finally  demands  your  life  as  a  forfeit. 

— Good  Health. 

<££>       <J£       <M 

Be  not  angry  that  you  cannot  make  others  as  you  wish  them  to  be, 
since  you  cannot  make  yourself  as  you  wish  to  be. — Thomas  a'  K  cm  pis. 

Blessed  are  the  happiness  makers !  Blessed  are  they  that  remove 
friction,  that  make  the  courses  of  life  smooth,  and  the  intercourses  of 
men  gentle. — Hairy  Ward  Beecher. 


From  the  Editor's  Chair. 

What  a  talk  there  is  of  conservation!  Conservation  congresses 
everywhere,  everybody  discussing  the  conservation  of  natural  resources 
and  wondering  why  it  had  not  been  thought  of  before.  It  is  as  if  good 
old  Mother  Earth  had  been  giving  plenteously  to  her  children,  and  sud- 
denly they  had  cried  out:  "Why,  mother  is  growing  old.  Surely  she  is 
failing.  What  shall  we  do  to  keep  her  alive?"  But  there  are  a  good 
many  years  in  the  old  lady  yet. 

The  maintenance  of  the  timber  supply  and  of  running  water  and  of 
mines  of  coal  and  gold  is  not  the  only  conservation.  What  about  the 
individual  man.  woman  and  child?  There  is  a  profligacy  of  human 
as  well  as  of  material  resources,  a  denudation  of  the  natural  cov- 
erings of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  forests  on  the  hills.  It  seems  to  the 
older  and  perhaps  the  more  apprehensive  observers  that  there  is  a  drying 
up  of  many  of  the  simpler  channels  of  the  soul — a  lack  of  reverence  and 
faith,  a  prematurity  in  youth  which  no  longer  asks  questions  with  open 
eyes  but  answers  them  with  open  mouth,  defiantly  or,  which  is  worse, 
flippantly.  The  ears  of  an  elder  generation  may  be  oversensitive  and 
its  eyes  too  tender,  but  when  the  stately  processions  of  the  former  time 
break  and  fly  before  the  wild  invasion  of  the  tango  dancers  and  the 
turkey  trotters,  when  the  tear  ducts  are  as  dry  as  the  drouth-smitten  water- 
courses of  the  summer,  then  indeed  is  there  wonder  if  the  volcanic  dust 
is  not  beginning  to  settle  upon  the  world.  Perhaps  this  is  only  the 
crackling  of  Forest  Leaves  in  the  late  autumn.  But  what  an  error  it 
would  be  to  build  greater  barns  and  not  statelier  temples  of  the  soul  ! 
Good  were  those  stones,  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  rivulet,  with  which 
David  slew  Goliah.  Better  was  the  water  gushing  from  the  rock  when 
Moses  smote  it  with  the  rod  of  faith.  (  )nly  as  the  reservoirs  up  among 
the  hills  of  God  are  kept  full — the  hills  of  contemplation,  holy  com- 
munion and  divine  reliance — and  their  waters  are  led  down  the  dusty 
valleys  of  the  individual  life  can  the  world  be  kept  fresh  and  green  and 
fruitful. 

Is  there  need  of  speaking  of  thai  conservation  of  the  personal 
strength  of  which  the  name  Gabriels  is  a  memorial  that  quickens  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  and  sympathy?  What  apter  motto  than  this  for  a 
conservation  congress:  "I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  whence 
cometh  my  help"? 
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EFORE  making  your  winter  selection  con- 
sult this  40-page  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
High  Grade  Underwear,  Sweaters  and 
Hosiery,  made  in  our  own  mill  and  sold  at  only 
a  modest  manufacturing  profit.  You  pay  no 
middle r an' s  profit.  Far-sighted  women  save 
money  through  the  Rowe  &  Cronin  method  of 
supplying  every  member  of  the  family  with 
Underwear  at  Factory  Prices.  In  making  your 
purchases  from  this  catalogue  you  obtain  a 
price  advantage  unequalled  elsewhere,  whether 
you  buy  at  retail  stores  or  by  mail. 

When  writing  ask  for  our  Special  $2.00 
Underwear  offer  for  men  and  women. 

The  saving  possible  by  purchasing  through 
us  should  prompt  an  immediate  response. 

ROWE  &  CRONIN  CO. 

332-342  E.  Main  St.,      Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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EAGLE   CLOTHING  HOUSE 

M.  SONN,  Prop.  F.  J.  HAREN,  Mgr. 

HATS  CLOTHING  SHOES 

Furnishings  Trunks  and  Bags 

SCHUYLERVILLE,  N.  Y. 


HOTEL  SCHUYLER 

J.  E.  KELLEY,  Prop. 


SCHUYLERVILLE,  N.  Y. 


HOTEL    GATES 

H.  H.  MILLETT,  Prop. 


SCHUYLERVILLE,  N.  Y. 


H.  A.  McRAE  &  CO. 

HARDWARE 

STOVES,  PAINTS,  OILS,  CORDAGE,  CONTRACTORS'  SUPPLIES,  ETC. 
Sanitary  Plumbing,  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 

Manufacturers'  Agents  and  Jobbers  of 
AUTOMOBILE  ACCESSORIES,  BICYCLES  SUNDRIES  AND  MILL  SUPPLIES 

Manufacturer  of  the 
Ford  Auto  Oil 


Schuvlerville,  N.  Y. 


M.  SHOOR  AND  SONS 

GEORGE  E.  HEWITT 

Dealer  in 

CLOTHIERS  AND  FURNISHERS 

DRY  GOOD^,  FINE  MILLINERY 
CARPETS,    RUGS,  WALL  PAPER 

Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 

SCHUYLERVILLE.  N.  Y. 

National   lank  nf  ^rtjuylrrmlir 


Sriimjlmnllr.   IX'.  ft. 


C.  E.  BRISBIN,  Pres't 


J    B    DEYOE,  Cashier 
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WM.  L.  HOWLANO,  Pres.  E.  H.  STRANG,  Vice-Pres.  N.  T.  BRYAN,  Cashier 

The  Manufacturers  National  Bank 

Mechanicville,  N.  Y. 

THE  20th  6ENTURY  LINE 

Brass  and  Iron  Beds,  Spring  Beds,  Cots,  Mattresses, 
Pillows,  Steel  Couch  Beds,  Etc. 

MADE  BY 

Eckerson  Bedding  Co. 

MECHANICVILLE  New  York 

W.  N.  CROMIE 

FINE    GROCERIES 

Crockery,  Notions,  Woodenware,  Etc. 
5CHUYLERVILLE  New  York 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 

Mills— Tyrone,  Penn  ;  Piedmont,  W.  Va.;  Luke,  Md.;  Davis,  W,  Va  ;     Covington, 

Va.;  Mechanicville,  N.  Y.;  Williamsburg,  Penn.;  Cass,  W.  Va.;    Spruce, 

W.  Va  ;  Main  Office  200  Fifth  Avenue,    New  York. 

Western  Sales  Office,  Printers'  Building,  Chicago 

Daily  Capacity  900  Tons  Cable  Address,  "Pulpmont"  N.Y.,  A.I. &A.  B.C.  Codes 

DUNCAN   MILLS,   Mechanicville,  N,  Y, 
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The  Duffney  Brick  Co,  and 
Mechanicville  Building  Brick  Co, 

MECHANICVILLE,  N.  Y. 


CAPACITY  200,000  $ 
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i^imftag  (Enmpanintt 

An  Illustrated  Weekly  for  the  Young- 
People,  published  during-  the  Scholastic 
year,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember and  continuing-  for  forty  weeks, 
until  the  close  of  school  in  June. 

FORTY  ISSUES  EACH  YEAR 
Single  Subscriptions,  $1    a   Year 

Clubs  of  ten  or  more  receive  special 
and  large  discounts.  Write  for  club 
rates;  state  number  of  copies  required 
each  week. 

THE  HELPER  T °°cbZ*Z7bly 

One  Dollar  a  Year 

The  Sunday  Companion  Pub.  Co. 

256  Broadway,  near  Barclay  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

B.  Ellen  Burke,  Pres  M.  J.  Burke,  Secy. 

M    A.  Daily.  Treai. 


For  the  gathering  and  preservation  of  its  unrecorded 
stores  and  traditions.  For  the  saving  of  The  'Great 
North  Woods,'  and  for  the  advancement  of  its 
broad  human  interest" 

Pocket  size  one  dollar  a  year.  Ten  cents  a  number 

Guide  Boohs  and  Maps 

The  Adirondacks  Illustrated,  issued  annually, 
288  pages,  Price  25  cents;  Cloth,  50  cents. 

Lake  tieorge  and  Lake  Chamblain,  historical 
and  descriptive.    Price  25  cents;  Cloth  50  cents. 

Nab  of  the  Adirondack  Wilderness,  Pocket 
edition  on  map  bound  paper.  Cloth  cover  $1 ;  paper 
cover  50  cents. 

Forest  and  Stream — "it    is  the  most  complete  map  of  the 
Adirondack  region  ever  published." 
Shooting    and    Fishing —  '"State   officers   consult   it   and 
the  Fish  Commissioners  depend  upon    it  for    use    of  the 
State  Game  Protectors." 

Mab  of  Lake  George,  Scale  one  mile  to  an  inch 
Approved  and  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Engineer 
and  Surveyor  1880.  Pocket  edition  50  cents;  paper 
25  cents. 

Lake  Chamblain,  scale  2lA  miles  to  an  inch 
Pocket  edition  50  cents;  paper  25  cents. 

Chart  of  Lake  George,  Hydographic  survey  of 
1906,  $2.50. 

Sent  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  Price. 

S.  R.  STODDARD,  Publisher 

GI.BNS  FAI,I,S,  NEW  YORK 


§6 


LEONARD'S" 


offers  you  a  service  that  will  make  your  shop- 
ping easy  and  pleasant— over  our  counters  or 
through  our  Mail  Order  Department,  anything, 
everything  you  want  for  Outdoors  or  Indoors. 

Have  our  Catalogue  convenient. 


XV\    C    i_^eoineii~cl    Sc    Co. 

Dept.  17  SARANAC  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


RIVERSIDE 

Kendall's    Pharmacy 

INN 

PINE  &  CORBETT,   Props. 

Prescription  Work 

The  Leading  Hotel   in    Town. 
Open  all  the  Year.     75  Rooms, 
30  with   Private  Baths.      Rates 
£2.50     per      Day      and       Up. 
Weekly    Rates,    Booklet,    etc., 
on  Application. 

and     Drugs    Only 

Saranac  Lake,    New  York 

On  Main  Street     Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

A.  FORTUNE  &  CO. 

Walton  &Tousley 

Dealers  in 

Incorporated 

Furniture,    Bedding,     Carpets, 

PLUMBERS 

Tapestries,  Window  Shades  etc. 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters 

? 

1 
Hardware,  Agricultural 
Implements,  Stoves,  Tinware, 
Paints,  Varnishes 

• 

SARANAC  LAKE, 

Saranac  Lake,  N.Y.  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 

New   York 

ADVERTISBMBXTS. 


Are  you  familiar  with  our  mail  order  business  ?     Free  delivery 
by  Parcel  Post.    Write  us  for  full  particulars. 

Besides  a  complete  line  of  Dry  Goods  and  Shoes,  we  make  a 
specialty  of  Ladies'  Coats,  Suits  and  Dresses  ready  to  wear. 

Our  Fur  Department  contains  a  very  large  line  of  Fur  Garments 
and  Small  Furs  of  every  description. 

Write  us  for  prices  on  Groceries 

The  F.   W,  Lawrence  Co, 

115  East  Main  Street  and  6  Pearl  Sts.  Malone,  N.  Y. 

J.  A.  Outterson,  President  B    R.  Clark,  Treas.  and  Secy. 

L.  F.  Lehr,  Vice-President 


Malone  Paper  Co. 


Manufacturers    of 


Manilla  and  Envelope  Paper 


MALONE  NEWIORK 

M- MlLLAN  PANTS     McMillan    Pants-All    Wool 

Made  in  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Lawrence- Webster  Co. 

ALL   WOOL 

MADE  IN  MALONE.  N.Y.  Mallttlp.      ]\.     T. 

Kodack-Developing  and  Printing 

No  matter  where  you  are — abroad  or  in  the  United  States— just  drop  your  film  in 
the  mail  and  we  will  do  the  rest.  Highest  class  of  finishing  at  moderate  prices.  Expert 
service  only.      Ask  for  sample  print  or  send  your  pot  film  for  a  tree  print. 

E.  L.  GRAY  &  COMPANY 

Berkeley  Square  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


I  V, 


« 


** 


'RADE    MARK  J 


Sha;ghnessy  J^W! 

Knitting 
Company 


Manufacturers    of  the 


CELEBRATED 

CMmmtt 

LADIES'  AND  BOYS' 


WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 


C.  E.  Holden,  Pres. 


W.  E.  Cleary,  Vice-Pres. 


J.  H.  Riley,  Sec.-Treas. 


Lake  Champlain  Transportation  Go. 


Towing  between  Waterford  and  St.  John's,  P.  Q. 
Transportation  to  and  from  all  points  in  Canada 

Offices  at  17  South  St.,  New  York;  Three  Rivers,  P.  Q.;  St.  John's,  P,  Q. 
Ill  Mountain  Hill,  Quebec,  P.  Q  ;  Head  Office,  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Compliments  of 

MAX  LOWENTHAL 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Street  and  Sewer  Contracting-  Steam  Stone  Saw  Mill 

Whitmore,  Rauber  &  Vicinus 
Cut  Stone,  Granite  and  Interior  Marble 

Office  and  Yard,  279  South  Avenue,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
Office  of  the  Rochester  German  Brick  and  Tile  Co. 


Masons'  Supplies  Flag  Walks 

German  Rock  Asphalt  Floors  Portland  Ceaent  Walks 


Compliments  of 

BREWSTER,  CRITTENDEN  &  CO, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

LOUDON  BARN  EQUIPMENT  T      \\T      TMlV/f  A  \T  "LEADER" 

Keen  Kutter  Tools  and  Cutlery.  \\  #      [J^  |V|  f\  \\        Pneumatic  Water  Systems 

.  .  .  DEALERS  IN  .  .  . 

GENERAL  HARDWARE  AND  PLUMBING 

BUILDERS'  SUPPLIES,  ROOFING,  PAINTS,    OILS,   GLASS,    SPORTING   GOODS 
AND  GENERAL  REPAIRING 

Agents  for  the  Celebrated 
GLENWOOD  RANGES  AND  HEATERS 

Both  Phones  Schuylerville.  N.  Y 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Gibson  Drug  Co. 

Wholesale    Druggists 

St.  Paul,  Mortimer  and  Liberty  Sts. 

Office  63-69  St.  Paul  St. 

ROCHESTER,    N.  Y. 


Wise  King  Flour 

ALWAYS    SATISFIES 

Manufactured  by 

BILL,   BELL   &  CO. 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


Ogdensburg  Bank 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

CAPITAL, $100,000 

SURPLUS,        -  -       -  •         -         $250,000 

DIRECTORS 

Frank  Chapman,  President  Thomas  Spratt,  Vice-Pres. 

John  Hannan  George  Hall 

Samuel  W.  Leonard,  Cashier 

American  Meerschaum  and  Pine  Corporation 

MINERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
AMERICAN  MEERSCHAUM 

Sales  Offices,  39  West  32d  Street,  New  York  Phone  500  Madison  Sq. 

OGDENSBURG.  N.  Y. 

ROBINSON-PEARSON  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  UPGRADE 
Pants,  Shirts  and  Overalls 

Wholesale  Only  OGDENSBURG,  N.  Y. 

Potsdam  Foundry  and  Machine  Shop 

Business  Established  J  820  C.  H.  LEETE,  Proprietor 

Custom  Casting  in  Iron,  Bronze,  Lead  and  Brass 

POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


***  (Btttsptta  National  lank 

1  1 

i  OF  POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 


g 

£  CAPITAL       -        -        $100,000 

I 

i  SURPLUS       -        -  95,000 


FRED  L.  DEWEY,  President  FRANK  L.  CUBLEY,  Vice  President 

ROBERT  H.  BYRNS,  Cashier  CHAPIN   M.    COLLINS,  Asst.  Cashier 


-r 


«S  Member  of  the  National  Lumber  Dealers'  Association                          S 

1  The  A.  Sherman  Lumber  Company 

M  Manufacturers  and  Wholesalers  of 

$  Adirondack 

I 

&  Spruce,  Pine  and  Hemlock  Lumber 

Laths  and  Shingles 


5 

I 

$  Mills  at  Home  Offiee  $ 

5j         POTSDAM  and  TUPPER  LAKE,  N.  Y.  POTSDAM,  N.  Y.         k 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE 

&  Baumer  Co. 

CANDLES 

All  Grades,  All  Colors 
Plain  and  Decorated 

Bleachers  and  Refiners 
Bees  Wax 

Manufacturer  of  Stearic  Acid, 
Glycerine,  Red  Oil 

SYRACUSE,       N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


EDWARD  P.  BATES 

Manufacturer  and  Contractor 

for  Steam  and  Hot  Water 

Heating  and  Ventilating 

Apparatus,  Automatic  Fire 

Sprinkler  Equipments 

Full  Weight  Wrought  Iron  Pipe 

Fittings,  Valves,  Engineers' 

and  Mill  Supplies 


228  West  Water  Street 


SYRACUSE, 


N.  Y. 


Established  1888 

W.  A.  DAVIS 

IMPORTER  AND 
WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTOR 

CIGARS  AND  TOBACCO 

120,  122,  124  S.  CLINTON  ST. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


GEORGE  W.  LOOP 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 

THE  HEFFRON  COMPANY 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MACK,  MILLER  CANDLE  CO. 
High  Grade  Candles 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 

You  can  do  your  family  washing  in  your  home  by 
Electricity  for  Two  Cents 

The  following  are  using  the  1900  Electric  Washer:  St.  Francis  Hospital,  Glen  Oak; 
Peoria;  St.  Patrick's  School,  510  Hohnson,  Peoria;  Sacred  Heart  Academy,  412  N.Mad- 
ison, Peoria;  St.  Margaret's  Convent,  17LouisburgSq.,  Boston;  St.  George's  School,  New- 
port, R.  I.;  Visitation  Convent,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
The  Academy  of  the  Holy  Name,  Rome,  N.  Y.;  School  Sisters  Notre  Dame,  221 W  22nd 
Place,  Chicago;  Sisters  of  Christian  Charity,  St.  Augustine  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
WRITE  FOR  FULL  DESCRIPTION 

THE  1900  WASHER  COMPANY 

BINGHAMTQN, NEW  YORK 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 

The  Jos.  Laurer  Brewing  Co. 

AND 

John  Ehresman  &  Company 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

£>\.  3lauirenrp  jftarbl?  (fuarrtra 

Sole  Producers  of  the  Celebrated 

y    j  "§L  Slaromir*"  garble 

For  Monumental  and  Building  Purposes 
THOS.  J.  WHITNEY,  Manager  GOUVERNEUR,  N.  Y. 

C.  1^.  ^.PvlOS  COAL  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retailers  of  ANTHRACITE 

Miners  of  High  Grade  Bituminous  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

BURHANS  &  BLACK  CO. 

"  If  Its  HARDWARE  We  Have  It " 

Hardware,  Paints,  Oils  &  Varnishes 

Glass  and  Iron  Guns,  Ammunition  Fishing  Tackle 

136  -138  N.  SALINA  ST.,  129  N.  WARREN  STREET  CV R  A  PT TQT?      W      V 

BR  ANCH  STORE,  362  S.  SALINA  STREET  °  l  ^^^  U  OIL,    1M  .     I  . 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


.^^^tf-ra*'**^^ 


George  W.  Knowlton,  Pres. 

G.  S.  Knowlton,  Treas. 


Willis  H.  Howes,  Vice-Pres. 
H.  E.  Harmon,  Sec'y 


KNOWLTON  BROTHERS 

(Incorporated) 


rr 


Paper  Makers 


I 

g     WATERTOWN  -  -  =  New  York     1 


BOSTON  -  Principal  Coffee  toasters  -CHICAGO 

Hull  !■■■■!  IWfw 


LEWIS  ECKMANN,  President  and  Treasurer 
L  A.  TURNBULL,  Vice-President 

M.  A.  ECKMANN,  Sec.  and  Supt 

Qouveineur  marble  Company 

Producers  of  the  Celebrated 
Gouverneur  Marble 

For  Monumental  and  Building  Purposes 

Our  material  is  especially  adapted  for 
exterior  use  in  Church  buildings 

GOUVERNEUR,  New  York 


ADVBRTISEMBXTS. 


wxjaBmiiBBa&a^^ 


Drs.  W.  J.  P.  Kinsley  &  Son 

Cancer  Sanitarium 
For  treatment  by  application  $ 

i 

Founded  1859 
ROME,  New  York 


Ik 


I 


The  Spargo  Wire  Cloth  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Brass,    Copper   and 
Bronze  Wire  Cloth 

ROME,  New  York 
Cable  Address  "Spargo  Rome"  Western  Union  Code 


1 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ww&&gm^ 


Compliments  of 


MR.  FARNY  R.  WURLITZER 


THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  CO. 
THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  MFG.  CO. 


Cincinnati 
North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


S^!«-Stt-Stt-^:-tt-rKr^^^ 


1 


JOHN  J.  W^^.RF^E:iS[ 


President  &  Treasurer 


-? 


^        Harmon  Paper  Company  Brownville,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OVERCOME-  1 


>our  Silk  Glove  troubles  by  wearing  "Niagara  Maid" —  the 
guaranteed,  double-tipped  Silk  Gloves.  Look  in  the  hem  for 
the  name. 

"Niagara  Maid"  Silk  Underwear  has  given    satisfaction    to    the 
leading  actresses  and  best  dressers  of  the  country.       Why    not      M 
you?      Every  garment  reinforced  at  points  of  greatest  wear. 
"Niagara  Maid"  Silk    Stockings    have    the    real    wearing    life. 
They  have  worn  for  others.     They  will  wear   for    you.       Why 
not  try  them? 


1   Niagara  Silk  Mills  north  tonawanda,  n.  y.   1 

1  i 


Francis  Manufacturing  Co. 

Makers  of  Fine  Hooks  and  Eyes,  Safety  Pins 
and  Snap  Fasteners 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  New  York  Mr.  Francis 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

Lewis  Earle  Saunders 

Norton  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE 

MERCHANTS  NATIONAL 

BANK 


-':- 


J.  M.  WEAVER,  President 
R.  H.  GUIBORD,  Vice  President 
H.  H.  PARMERTER,  Cashier 
J.  W.  GUIBORD.  Ass't  Cashier 


1      PLATTSBURGH,  -  -  NEW  YORK 

|  I 


I     THE  CITY  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  PLATTSBURGH 


-:- 


JOHN  F.  O'BRIEN.  President 
JOHN  HAUGHRAN,  Vice  President 
C.  E.  INMAN,  Cashier 


-:- 


1      PLATTSBURGH  -  -  NEW  YORK      1 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


%Xm%WWr$W&rVr±^^ 


S\awtar&  AfiaW  Yu^r  Go. 


m 


Dock  and  Coal  Company 

Flour  and  Feedt  Lumber 
Lime  and  Cement 

PLATTSBURGH,  New  York 


AD  VERTISBMBNTS. 


L.  E.  CAREY,  Ph.  G.  R.  T    CAREY,  Ph.  G. 

Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 


American  Wood  Board  Company 

AND 

Blandy  Paper  Company 

Manufacturers  of  Specialties  in  Cylinder  Papers 
AMERICAN  WOOD  BOARD  COMPANY 

I   C.  BLANDY,  Pres.  D.  C.  TRONDSEN,  Vice-Pres. 

A.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Secy.  J.  A.  DIX,  Treas. 

Mills  and  Shipping  Point,  Trionda,  Washington  County,  N.  Y. 

BLANDY  PAPER  COMPANY 

A.  W.  HITCHCOCK,  Pres.  J.  A.  DIX,  Vice-Pres. 

D.  C.  TRONDSEN,  Secy.  I.  C.  BLANDY,  Treas. 

Mills  and  Shipping  Point,  Center  Falls,  Washington  County,  N.  Y. 

SCHUYLERVILLE.  New  York 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

Imperial  Wall  Paper  Company 

Glens  Falls,  New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


J.  J.  DEMING— Grist  Mill 

Coal,  Wood,  Flour,  Feed  and  Grain,  Lawn  and  Grass  Seed, 
1  Phosphate  and  General  Produce,  Cement,  Lime 
Ready  Mixed  Plaster 

Shippers  of  Rye  and  Buckwheat 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  New  York 


I   -  I 


£ 


Compliments  of 

Superior  Manufacturing  Co. 


-:- 


1  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y.                            I 

51  5< 

I  I 

s  § 

i  ^ 


JOSEPH  BAER  TELEPHONE 

DAVID  BAER  48-R 

BAER  BROTHERS 

JOHN  AND  CHURCH  STS.,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
316  EAST  WATER  ST.,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Nelson  Gillespie,  Pres.  Joseph  Leary,  Sec'y 

Chester  Gillespie,  Vice-Pres.  and  Treas. 

Gillespie  Bros.  Company 
Department  Store 

Main  and  Classic  Sts.  Hoosick  Falls,  N.Y. 


Willis  L.  Thorpe 

Prescription  Druggist 

Thorpe's  Corner        Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y 


Jj"  J  BK 

JfesL 

ifBOi 

^^DIOPTICAN 

B 

IroliiP^^B 

af- It  .v  »Si 

Throws  pictures  on  a  screen.      Takes   pic- 
tures—no slides  necessary.     Gives 
intense  brilliancy 

Amuses  Instructs  Entertains 

H.  C.  White  Company 

Manufacturers 
North  Bennington,  Vermont.  U.  S.  A. 


Branches-45  West  34th  St.,  New  York 
San  Francisco         London 


HOLDEN-LEONAKD    CO. 

Remnants  of  Ladies'  and  Children's  Dress  Goods  and 

Cloakings,  56  in.  all-worsted  serge,  all  colors, 

85c  per  yard.  Salesroom  open  Tuesdays  only. 

Send  for  Samples  BENNINGTON,  Vermont 


Eagle  Square  Manufacturing  Co, 

South  Shaftsbury,  Vermont 

JAMES  B.  WILBUR,  Jr.  Treas.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 


A.  S.  PAYNE 

Manufacturer  of 

Hand  Mirrors 

Long  Distance  Phone      North  Bennington 


M.  Lurie  &  Company 

Department  Store 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  New  York 


ADJ'ERTISEMEXTS. 


J?         A.  J.  COOPER,  Prest  &  Treas.  JAMES  E.  BURKE,  Secty.         « 


-:- 


I 

I 

MANUFACTURING 


S 


^ 


THE  COOPER 


COMPANY 


1  COOPER'S  UNDERWEAR 


Derby  Ribbed 


<j5  Grade  de  Luxe 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE : 
Room  43,  Watson  Building,  Cor.  Franklin  &  Church  Sts. 


I      BENNINGTON,  VERMONT      | 


ADVERTISEMEXTS. 


L.F.Abbott  W.H.Bradford  E.  W.  Bradford  | 

X 

ESTABLISHED  1854 

H.  E.  Bradford  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Ladies'  and  Men's  Knit         | 
Underwear  and  Half  Hose 


-? 


In  various  styles,  white  and  colored. 
BENNINGTON,  Vermont 


^s;7;-K*tf-!-tfr:-K-:-tf-:-tf^^ 


1  1 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  Baltimore  Q 


United  Shirt  &  Collar  Co. 

General  Office  and  Factories,  TROY,  N.  Y, 


-:- 


Philadelphia  San  Francisco  New  Orleans  & 


^*aa©ia©ia©Kxaa©!a©^ 


ADVBRTISEMEXTS. 


^j©KS©id«^-5^:-;?-:-5?-:-s5-:-5f-:->?-:-5?-:-is-:-^-:-jf-:-)f-:-:  x  . :'•-: -;?-:->?r:-ss-ra-:-ss-:-ss-:-tf-:-5G 
I 

j  W.  &  L.  E  Gurky 

|      _ 

1 

i 

5* 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Civil    Engineers'    and 
Surveyors'  Instruments 


ESTABLISHED     1845 


r  TROY,  N.  Y.  :::  U.S.A. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TR  Ludlow  Valve  manoraciurlng  Co. 

TRADE 

LUDLOW" 

MARK 

Brass  and  Iron  Slide  Valves  for  Water, 
Steam,  Gas  and  Oil 

From  one-half  inch  to  ninety-six  inches 

Check  Valves,  Foot  Valves  and  Fire  Hydrants 
TROY,  New  York 


51 


£ 


William  Barnet  &  Son 


Manufacturers  of 


i 


WOOL  SHODDIES 


5C 


I  Mills  at  Rensselaer,  N.  Y.  ALBANY,  N.  Y.  § 


^^ry^y^^^^^^: 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


\  I 

5         Home  Office :  Sales  Offices :  tt 

I 

Albany,  N.  Y.  New  York,  Baltimore,  Atlanta,  Dallas  £ 

San  Francisco,  Toronto  ft 


Eastern  Tablet  Company 


Manufacturers  of 


$      Composition  Books       Stenographers  and  School  Blanks      I 


55 


|      Writing  Tablets,  Students  Note  Books        Pads 

Pencil  Tablets  Commercial  and  Etc. 


ALBANY,  New  York 


£ 


1  1 

I         FRANK  B.  GRAVES  CO.         I 


Garnetted  Stock 


Long  Distance  Telephone 

i 

Cor.  Church  and  Arch  Streets  ALBANY,  N.  Y.      * 


i5-:-K-:-ss-:-  *-:- ;(-:-;(-:  x-:-x-:-  ;f-:-5<-:-;(-:  55-:  «-:-;!-:->!-:-:-«•:  «-:->£ :  ss:  sc :-« :  -is-r-ss :«-:-«-:  «-h 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


i 


F.  C.  Huyck  &  Sons 


KENWOOD  MILLS 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


A  il    \/^rrofakl^c     m  l^e  cooking  and  serving  of 

/All  vegetables  whlch  cream  or  milk  1S  used, 

such  as  cauliflower,  asparagus,  mashed  or  creamed  potatoes, 
carrots,  parsnips,  beans,  boiled  onions,  etc.,  are  made  rich, 
delicious  and  appetizing  when  served  with  cream  sauce 
made  by  using 

BORDEN'S 

PEERLESS  BRAND 

EVAPORATED  MILK 

(Unsweetened) 

Rich  in  Cream  &  Absolutely  Pure. 

Dilute  with  water    to   any  desired 
richness  and  use  same  as"fresh  milk." 

Recipe  book  for  the  asking 
while  they  last. 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co. 

"  Leaders  of  Quality" 


Est.  1857 


New  York 


Aird-Don  Company 

Dealers  in  Wrought  Iron  Pipe,  Plumbing  and   Steam 
Heating  Supplies,  Heating  Boilers  and  Radiators 

Office  and  Warehouse,  409,  4U,  41 3  and  415  River  St. 


TROY,  New  York 
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1         HOPPEN  &  KEON 

ARCHITECTS 

244  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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E.  ROSENHEIM'S  SON 


Manufacturer  of  Infants'  and  Children's 
Cloaks,  Reefers,  Etc. 

114-118  West  17  Street,  New  York 
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WINTER  &  CO. 


|  Manufacturers  of  Pianos 

i 


220  Southern  Boulevard,  Cor.  E  137th  St. 
NEW  YORK 
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|  Telephone  2594-2595  Gramercy 

I  Cable  Address,  Kary stein 
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Kaye  &  Einstein,  Inc. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 
Fine  Furs 


|  38-40  West  32d  St.,  New  York 
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The  Arrowhead  Hotel  Company 

PRESENTS  IN  ITS  TWO  HOSTELRIES 

The  Arrowhead  Hotel  and  Inlet  Inn 

The  latter  run  as  an  annex 
The  ideal  refuge  to  an  ideal  resort 


Equipped  with  accommodations  for  175  persons 
the  two  hotels  furnish  all  that  can  be  desired  by 
the  most  fastidious.  The  rooms  are  of  good  size 
and  have  been  freshly  furnished  with  the  conven- 
iences of  home  comfort.  Several  suits  are  supplied 
with  private  bath  and  modern  plumbing  and  in 
addition  a  large  number  of  rooms  are  supplied 
with  hot  and  cold  water.  The  lighting  is  by 
acetylene  gas,  furnished  by  the  Company's  own 
plant.  The  water  is  pure  and  abundant,  coming 
from  a  spring  on  the  mountainside  one  and  one- 
half  miles  distant  from  the  hotel.  Sanitary  con- 
veniences are  ample  and  perfect  in  appointments. 
Electric  call  bells  in  every  room.  There  are  three 
mails  daily  and  telegraph,  and  long  distance  tele- 
phone in  the  office.  The  whole  is  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  O'Hara,  skillful  in 
the  hotel  business  and  a  host  who  has  the  faculty 
of  making  one  feel  at  home.  Further  information 
and  any  particulars  cheerfully  given.  Correspon- 
ence  solicited. 


The  Arrowhead  Hotel  Company 

INLET  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


flfor.  James  Sugrue 

will  be  pleased  to  serve  you  at  his  studio, 
452  Fifth  Avenue,  Knox  Building,  New  York 

PHONE  BRYANT  5256 


THE  WOLCOTT 

Thirty-first  Street  and 

Newark  Varnish 

Fifth  Avenue 

Works 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

i          New  York 

GEORGE  T.  STOCKHAM 

ADVERTISEMENTS 
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E.  H.  McCormick  &  Sons 
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Manufacturers  of  j> 


PATENT  AND  ENAMELED  LEATHER       1 


Avenue  C  and  Vanderpool  Street      Newark,  N.  J. 

I 

! 
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Paul  Guenther,  Inc. 


Manufacturer  of  *V 

-:- 


Full  Fashioned  Silk  Hosiery 

1 

Dover,  New  Jersey  | 
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Telephone  440 

John  Niedcr 

Manufacturer  of 

Bookbinders'  and   Pocket 

Book  Leather,  Seal  Skins 

a  Specialty 

Emmet  Street,  Avenue  C  and 
Wright  Street 


NEWARK, 


New  Jersey 


J.  L.  MASON 
President 


G.  B.  MASON 
Vice-President 


A.  F.  BERTIN 

Secy.  &  Treas. 


Bertin-Mason  Co. 

Successors  to 
A.  F.  Bertin  and  Standard  Leather  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Alligator,  Seal  and  Calf 

80-92  Delancey  Street 

83-87  Malvern  Street 

Office,  80  Delanecy  Street 


NEWARK, 


New  Jersey 


Telephone  833  Waverly 


Charles  Nieder 


Manufacturer  of 


BOOKBINDERS' and   POCKET 
BOOK  LEATHER 


Buffings  a  Specialty 


225-233  EMMETT  ST.  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Max  ijerfc 

Rough 
Leather 

SPECIALTIES 

Pickled  Splits, 

Russet  Buffings, 

Russet  Grains 
Russet  Leather  for  Carriage 

Bookbinding  Shoe  Trade,  Etc. 

Removed  to 
54-78  OLIVER  STREET 

NEWARK,  New  Jersey 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Established  1885 

PHELPS  &  SONS  MFG.  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Metal  Cloth  and  Celluloid-Covered  Buttons 

Button  Dies  and  Button  Machinery.     All  kinds  of 

Button  and  Badge  Parts 

110-12:14  Pennington  Street  NEWARK,  New  Jersey 

KELLY  &  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

Wipe  Rags,  Burlap  and  Bags,  Box  Boards,  Wrapping  Paper 
Paper  Manufacturers'  Supplies 

92-104  Madison  Street  NEWARK,  New  Jersey 

Sterling  Waxed  Paper  Manufacturing  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Waxed  Papers 

Leo  Kinreich  Telephone  2488  Market 

238,  242  South  Street  Newark,  new  jersey 

F.  L.  MILLER  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Case  for  Musical  Instruments 

Office  and  Factory,  216  Parkhurst  Street  NEWARK,  New  Jersey 

JOHN  F.  CONROY  Established  1879  ROBERTSON  S.  WARD 

E.  S.  WARD  &  CO. 

Tanners  and  Manufacturers 

PATENT  AND  ENAMELED  LEATHER 

NEWARK,  New  Jersey 
Cable  Address,  "Warde,  Newark." 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


EMIL  BEROLZHEIMER,  President  LEOPOLD  ANSBACHER,  Treasurer 

SAMUEL  KRAUS,  Vice-President  CHARLES  S.  BRAISTED,  Secretary 

Eagle  Pencil  Company 

Manufacturers  and  Patentees  of 

Eagle  Pencils 

Patented  April  3d,  1860 

Office  and  Salesroom,  73  Franklin  Street 
Works,  710-742  E  14th  Street,  New  York  City 

FURTH,  Germany;  VIENNA,  Austria;  LONDON,  England:  PARIS,  France 


Hotel  San  Remo 

Central  Park,  West  74th-75th  Sts. 
New  York  City 

M.  BRENNAN'S  SONS 
Thomas  F.  Brennan 


ADVERTISIiUliNTS. 


In  the  Adirondacks 


Open  May  1st  to  November  1st 


Eagle  Bay  Hotel 


E.  A.  Preston 


Eagle  Bay,  N.  Y. 
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^>anatnnum  dabrtela.    Ahtronbarka. 

In  Charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating-  plain  and 
consists  of  a  broad  park  rising  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill,  "Sunrise  Mount," 
which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of  the 
range — Mount  Marcy,  White  Face,  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc.,  while  not  very  far 
away  beautiful  Lucretia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive  both  to  build  and  maintain. 
When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned,  the  Sisters  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the  best 
known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels  as  a 
reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage,  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  is  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  Institution.  Long  distance  tele- 
phone. Postoffice,  Gabriels.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office. 

ADVISORY   COMMITTEE. 

President,  Mrs.  W.  Seward  Webb;  Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton,  Miss  Annie  Leary;  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
Burrell  Hoffma,,  ;  Secretary,  Miss  Rosalie  O'Brien,  Mrs.  W.  Seward  Webb,  W.  Seward  Webb,  Phelps  Smith, 
Paul  Smith.  Mrs.  David  McClure,  Mrs.  John  Kelly,  Mrs.  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  Thomas  B.  Cotter.  W.  Burke 
Cochran,  W.  E.  Kerin,  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  Miss  K.  C.  Broderick.  John  F.  O'Brien.  Clarence  H.  Mackey,  Thos. 
F.  Conway,  Mrs.  J.  C  Agar,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Grace,  Edward  Eyre,  John  T.  McDonough.  H.  D.  Stevens.  Peter  Malone. 
Joseph  P.  Grace,  Charles  Farrelly,  Mrs.  Edward  Rowan,  Mrs.  Francis  Martin,  Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Sheehan,  Mrs  Peter 
Doelger,  Miss  Louisa  Loree,  R.  S.  Dulancey  Howland,  W.  B.  McElroy,  Mrs.  J.  J.  I.  McLaughlin,  Mrs.?John  Duncan 
Emmet,  Miss  Teresa  R.  Donahue. 

ADVISORY  MEDICAL  STAFF 

Our  Advisory  Medical  Staff  is  Composed  of 

Dr.  Martin  Burke,  147  Lexington  Avenue  New  York;  Dr.  Constantine  MacGuire,  120  E  60th  Street,  New  York; 
Dr.  Alexander  A.  Smith,  18  West  51st  Street,  New  York;  Dr.  Francis  J.  Quinlan,  66  West  52nd  Street.  New  York: 
Dr.  John  E.  Stillwell,  9  West  49th  Street,  New  York;  Dr.  Wm.  T.  McMannis.  612  West  179th  Street.  New  York;  Dr. 
S.  A.  Knopf,  16  West  95th  Street,  New  York;  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  110  West  74th  Street,  New  York; 
Dr.  Lawrence  E.  Flick,  736  Pine  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Dr.  F.  M.  Noble,  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y. 

RESIDENT  PHYSICIANS 
H.  J.  Blankemeyer,.  M.  D  James  S.  Ford,  M.  D. 
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Story   of  Qu'Appelle. 

By   Mm\\  bray  MoorK. 

Qu'Appelle  Valley,  Saskatchewan, 
Canada,  where  are  the  Qu'Appelle  Lake, 
the  Qu'Appelle  River,  and  several  Indian 
reservations  of  Crees,  Ojibways,  Assini- 
boines     and    Sioux,    and    where    is    the 


Qu'Appelle  Indian  Industrial  School. 


1  am  the  one  who  loved  her  as  my  life, 

Had  watched  her  grow  to  sweet  young  womanhood  ; 

Won  the  dear  privilege  to  call  her  wife, 

And  found  the  world,  because  of  her,  was  good. 

I  am  the  one  who  heard  the  spirit  voice, 

Of  which  the  paleface  settlers  love  to  tell ; 

From  whose  strange  story  they  have  made  their  choice 

Of  naming  this  fair  valley  the  "Qu'Appelle." 

So  the  long  days  went  slowly  drifting  past ; 

It  seemed  that  half  my  life  must  intervene 

Before  the  morrow,  when  I  said  at  last 

"One  more  day's  journey  and  I  win  my  Queen." 

I  rested  then,  and  drifting,  dreamed  the  more 

Of  all  the  happiness  I  was  to  claim, 

When  suddenly  from  out  the  shadowed  shore, 

I  heard  a  voice  speak  tenderly  my  name. 


FOREST  LEAVES. 

"Who  calls?"  I  answered;  no  reply;  and  long 

I  stilled  my  paddle  blade  and  listened.     Then 

Above  the  night  wind's  melancholy  song 

I  heard  distinctly  that  strange  voice  again — 

A  woman's  voice,  that  through  the  twilight  came 

Like  a  soul  unborn,  a  song  unsung. 

I  leaned  and  listened, — yes,  she  spoke  my  name, 

And  then  I  answered  in  a  quaint  French  tongue. 

"Qu'Appellcf  Qu'Appellef"  No  answer;  then  the  night 

Seemed  stiller  for  the  sound,  till  round  me  fell 

The  far-off  echoes  from  the  far-off  height — 

"Qu'Appelle?"  my  voice  came  back.     "Qu'Appelle?  Qu'Appelle 

This  and  no  more ;  I  called  aloud  until 

I  shuddered  as  the  gloom  of  night  increased. 

And,  like  a  pallid  spectre,  wan  and  chill. 

The  moon  arose  in  silence  from  the  east. 

I  dare  not  linger  on  the  moment  when 
My  boat  I  beached  beside  her  tepee  door ; 
I  heard  the  wail  of  women  and  of  men, — 
I  saw  the  death-fires  lighted  on  the  shore. 
Xo  language  tells  the  torture  or  the  pain, 
The  bitterness  that  flooded  all  my  life, — 
When  I  was  led  to  look  again. 
The  Queen  of  women,  pledged  to  be  my  wife. 

To  look  upon  the  beauty  of  her  face, 

The  still,  closed  eyes,  the  lips  that  knew  no  breath  ; 

To  look,  to  learn,  to  realize  my  place 

Had  been  usurped  by  my  one  rival, — Death. 

A  storm  of  wrecking  sorrow  beat  and  broke 

About  my  heart,  and  life  shut  out  its  life 

Till  through  my  anguish  someone  gently  spoke, 

And  said,  "Twice  did  she  call  for  thee  last  night." 

I  started  up  and,  bending  o'er  my  dead. 

Asked  when  did  her  sweet  lips  in  silence  close? 

"She  called  thy  name,  then  passed  away."  they  said. 

"Just  on  the  hour  whereat  the  moon  arose-." 


FOREST  LEAVES. 

Among  the  lonely  lakes  1  go  no  more. 

For  she  who  made  their  beauty  is  not  there; 

The  paleface  rears  his  tepee  on  the  shore 

And  says  the  vale  is  fairest  of  the  fair. 

Full  many  years  have  vanished  since,  but  still 

The  voyageurs  beside  the  camp-fire  tell 

How,  when  the  moon-rise  tips  the  distant  hill 

They  hear  strange  voices  through  the  silence  swell. 

The  paleface  loves  the  haunted  lakes,  they  say, 

And  journeys  far  to  watch  their  beauty  spread 

Before  his  vision  ;  but  to  me  the  day, 

The  night,  the  hour,  the  season. — all  are  dead. 

I  listen,  heartsick,  while  the  hunters  tell 

Why  white  men  named  the  valley  the  Qu'Appelle. 

— Pauline  Johnson. 
The  Legend  of  Qu'Appelle. 

Alighting  from  the  train  at  South  Qu'Appelle,  a  typical  western 
town  even  to  "ahe  yaller  cur."  I  looked  eagerly  about  for  the  stage  by 
which  I  was  to  reach  the  Fort. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  had  formed  a  definite  idea  of  what  a  modern 
stage  would  be  like,  but  any  vague  ideas  that  I  may  have  had  of  a 
luxuriously  cushioned  -tage-coach.  with  prancing  horses  and  dashing 
driver,  were  rudely  set  at  rights  when  two  of  the  fattest,  laziest  horses 
I  have  ever  seen  appeared  around  the  corner  of  the  station,  hauling  be- 
hind them  as  a  sort  of  afterthought  a  driver  to  match  themselves  and  a 
high,  heavily  built  two-seated  wagon,  which  the  train  porter  informed  me 
was  the  stage  !  Although  it  was  at  least  ninety  in  the  shade,  the  seats 
were  artistically  covered  with  buffalo  robes,  soft,  warm  and  dusty. 

I  was  given  the  place  of  honor  in  the  front  seat  beside  Tom.  the 
stage-driver.  After  a  stop  at  the  post  office  for  the  mail  and  at  the  store 
for  bread,  we  started  for  the  Fort,  driving  for  miles  over  smooth  prairie 
trails  between  fields  of  golden  grain,  kissed  and  caressed  perhaps  for  the 
last  time  by  its  lover  and  playmates — the  sun  and  southern  breeze. 

Tom  has  been  driving  the  stage — this  very  one.  no  doubt — for 
twenty  years,  day  after  day  through  rain,  blizzard  and  blistering  heat, 
and  he  is  as  proud  as  the  mightiest  general  of  his  duty  well  done.     There 
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was  one  other  passenger,  but  he  took  no  part  in  the  conversation  because 
he  could  not  speak  English,  I  presume,  as  Tom  gave  him  abundant 
encouragement. 

I  was  disturbed  in  my  silent  contemplation  of  Nature's  beauty  by 
Tom  remarking  in  a  respectfully  friendly  voice,  "It's  a  nice  mornin', 
Miss."  I  replied  that  it  was.  "I  say,  it's  a  nice  mornin',  Miss,"  he 
repeated,  to  which  I  did  not  reply,  as  1  had  just  discovered  that  I  had 
forgotten  my  camera,  and  for  the  next  few  miles  the  conversation  was 
rather  one-sided.     Tom  soon  gave  up  expecting  me  to  say  yes  or  no,  or 


ji 
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both,  to  all  his  statements,  always  repeated  the  second  time,  invariably 
carrying  as  prefix,  "I  say,"  and  affixed  with  "O  Lord,  yes !"  as  though 
you  had  requested  him  to  repeat  it, — which  was  never  necessary.  These 
statements,  properly  connected,  would  form  a  complete  and  detailed  his- 
tory of  "The  Life  and  Deeds  of  Tom  Johnston,  Stage  Driver"  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave. 

As  we  neared  Fort  Qu'Appelle,  Tom  became  violently  possessed  of 
a  singing  mood,  and  as  each  old  song  was  brought  to  his  memory  he 
would  wax  eloquent,  and — "I  say,  Miss,"  he  would  plead,  "that's  a  rare 
old  song.  O  Lord,  yes!  Start  it  for  me,  will  you.  Miss?  I  say  start  it 
for  me.  will  vou.  Miss?" 
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My  friends  would  no  doubt  have  been  shocked,  if  not  awed,  could 
they  have  heard  me  not  only  starting  Torn,  but  joining  in  to  the  finish. 
Each  song  ended  in  a  solemn  silence,  which  was  often  broken  by  Tom 
shouting  at  the  horses,  sometimes  in  a  suspiciously  husky  voice,  ''Git 
up  thar!  \  say,  git  up  thar!"  frantically  waving  a  whip,  so  short  that  it 
could  not  reach  the  horses  had  Tom  wished  it  to,  which  I  am  very  sure  he 
did  not.  Once  after  we  sang  "Killarney,"  I  saw  tears  on  his  rough, 
weather-beaten  cheek  and  I  knew  there  was  a  lump  in  his  throat  and  a 
memory  unveiled  in  his  heart.     Tom  was  Irish,  you  know. 

Suddenly  as  a  mirage,  and  as  mysteriously,  there  stole  from  the 
prairie  a  long  line  of  misty,  blue  hills.  As  we  came  nearer  the  misty 
blue  hills  became  soft  green  hills,  broken  by  deep  shadowy  coulees.  The 
road  led  precipitously  from  the  flat,  treeless  prairie  six  hundred  feet  into 
the  valley.  And  there  in  that  bowl  of  green  grass  and  blue  water  reposed 
Fort  Qu'Appelle  and,  overhanging  all,  a  golden  haze  like  the  breath  of 
the  God  of  Peace — old,  romantic  and  as  yet  unspoiled  by  the  intrusion 
of  commercial  work. 

Everything  was  strange,  beautiful  and  interesting;  but  I  could 
readily  see  how  the  life  at  the  Fort  must  be  intensely  monotonous  to  those 
who  lived  there  day  after  day,  some  for  years. 

The  history  of  the  Fort  dates  as  far  back  as  the  early  fifties,  and 
at  the  present  time  consists  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Post,  a  few  houses,  three 
or  four  stores  and  a  hotel — snuggled  together  in  the  curve  of  the  river 
and  mirrored  on  either  side  in  lakes  reflecting  Heaven's  own  blue. 

The  hotel  is  the  center  of  life  at  the  Fort  and  the  arrival  of  the  stage 
from  the  station  the  event  of  each  day.  Only  a  few  days  had  passed 
before  I  was  watching  and  waiting  with  as  much  expectation  as  those 
who  had  watched  for  many  years.  And  what  did  its  arrival  bring?  A 
long-looked-for  letter,  a  parcel  perhaps,  or  a  passenger?  The  inspection 
of  passengers  began  as  soon  as  the  stage  started  its  cautious  descent  into 
the  valley  and  lasted  until  the  arrivals  were  behind  the  closed  doors  of 
their  bedrooms. 

The  first  night  at  the  Fort  was  made  hideous  by  unfamiliar  sounds — 
the  weird  singing  of  a  half-drunken  half-breed  in  the  stable,  the  cursing 
of  the  drunken  men  in  the  bar  beneath  my  window,  and  the  mournful 
howl  of  a  coyote,  coming  through  the  blackness  of  the  night  from  down 
the  vallev  towards  the  Mission. 
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But,  oh,  the  morning-,  the  sunshine  on  the  hills,  the  bird  song,  the 
blue  lakes  and  over  all  that  dreamy  haze  that  filled  one's  soul  with  peace! 

From  my  window  I  could  see  Lebret,  the  Catholic  Mission,  and  I 
remembered  that  one  enthusiast  had  said,  "Lebret,  Father  Hugonard  and 
the  Sign  of  the  Cross  form  an  insperable  trinity, — and  a  Holy  one." 
An  impatient  desire  possessed  me  to  see  this  priest  whom  Catholic  and 
Proestant,  Indian  and  Whiteman,  loved  and  honored.  I  had  a  horse 
saddled,  and  started  out,  accompanied  by  an  old  stray  Indian  from  the 
Fort,  who,  when  he  had  heard  where  I  was  going,  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  act  as  guide  to  the  ''White  Squaw!"  I  did  not  require  a  guide,  and 
would  much  rather  have  been  alone  with  my  own  thoughts  for  com- 
panions. His  unconscious  compliment  pleased  me,  so  I  let  him  go  with 
me.  His  sad  silence  in  this,  the  home  and  hunting  ground  of  his  fathers, 
stirred  deep  within  me  a  burning  resentment  against  my  own  race  who,  in 
the  name  of  loyalty  to  King  and  Country,  have  made  the  Indian  an  exile 
in  the  land  of  his  birth.  Something  in  his  listless  attitude  brought  vividly 
to  my  memory  the  reproach  of  the  Indian  poetess,  Pauline  Johnson  : 

"With  eyes  that  lost  their  lustre  long  ago, 

With  visage  fixed  and  stern  as  fate's  decree. 

He  looks  toward  the  west,  to  see 

The  never  coming  herd  of  buffalo. 

Only  the  bones  that  bleach  and  dry  upon  the  plain. 

Only  the  fleshless  skeletons  that  lie 

In  ghastly  nakedness  and  silence  cry 

Out  mutely  that  naught  else  to  him  remains." 

The  four  miles  of  trail  from  the  Fort  to  the  Mission  snuggles  close 
to  the  lake  shore,  here  and  there  taking  a  jog  to  peep  into  the  mysterious 
gloom  of  a  deep  coulee  or  to  come  unexpectedly  into  an  Indian  encamp- 
ment basking  in  the  sunshine. 

All  at  once  we  came  in  view  of  the  Mission,  lying  'twixt  green  hill 
and  blue  water  in  perfect  unison  with  the  beauty  of  Nature's  setting,  and 
the  old  Indian  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  the  Fort  expressed  himself. 

"Good  Father  much."  lie  grunted.  "Loves  Indian,  me.  much."  His 
face  was  almost  happy,  pathetically  so.  and  I  began  to  understand  why  he 
had  been  so  anxious  to  act  as  guide. 
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"The  Mission"  really  refers  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission,  founded 
in  1865,  but  is  generally  understood  to  include  the  Indian  Mission  or 
Industrial  School,  of  which  Father  Hugonard  is  the  superintendent 

I  found  him  in  the  garden,  calm  and  benign,  walking  among  the 
flowers  he  loved  so  well,  and  which  he  had  planted  and  cared  for  with 
his  own  hands.  His  voice  was  low  and  musical,  and  in  his  presence  I 
felt  a  strange  new  peace.  His  dark,,  sympathetic  eyes  seemed  to  look 
beyond  the  body  as  if  it  were  a  shadow,  and  to  probe  the  very  soul. 
The  tenderness,  the  deep,  quick  understanding — I  understood  why  his 
people  loved  him  and  why  he  won  the  hearts  of  all. 

We  talked  until  the  stealing  shadows  warned  us  of  the  hour.  He 
explained  and  discussed  the  work  of  the  Indians  in  the  Mission,  the 
hopes  and  discouragements  in  regard  to  educating  and  civilizing  them. 
"They  are  so  hard  to  hold,"  he  said.  "Often  we  think  we  have  won 
them,  body  and  soul,  only  to  see  them  go  back  to  the  tepee  and  blanket 
of  their  fathers.  It  is  so  discouraging."  And  so  it  must  be  :  for  thev 
are  working  against  every  law  of  nature. 

Father  Hugonard  is  assisted  in  his  work  by  the  Grey  Nuns,  who  care 
for  the  material  welfare  of  the  Indians  in  the  Mission.  Everywhere  the 
results  of  their  labor  were  apparent.  The  hardwood  floors  were  polished 
and  spotless,  the  curtains  fresh  and  white,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
rows  of  single  white  beds.  As  1  looked  at  them  I  could  not  help  but  think 
of  the  little  brown,  half-savage  forms  that  would  rest  in  them,  and  of  the 
patience  and  the  love  that  must  fill  the  hearts  and  lives  of  those  who  devot- 
ed their  truest  and  best  efforts  to  this  work,  against  such  heart-breaking 
odds  and  with  so  little  apparent  earthly  reward.  But  then,  who  blames 
the  Indians  for  going  back  to  the  life  which  is  theirs?  It  is  their  blood. 
They  do  not  want  the  snow-white  beds,  the  walls  and  the  books  which 
the  white  man  in  the  name  of  civilization  would  thrust  upon  them.  They 
want  only  the  Indians'  birthright — freedom  of  forest,  prairie  and  stream. 
The  spirit  that  gave  to  the  bird  its  nest,  made  a  home  for  the  Indian  as 
well.  But  where  is  it?  Are  the  accessories  of  civilization  and  of  the 
Whiteman  less  distasteful  to  the  Indian  than  would  be  the  tepee  and  the 
blanket  of  the  Indian  to  the  Whiteman  ? 

Father  Hugonard  would  talk  very  little  of  his  early  work  among  the 
Indians ;  that  is,  of  the  time  when  the  buffalo  and  the  Indian  were  masters 
of  the  great  lone  valley  and  its  lakes.  He  did  not  need  to  tell  me.  how- 
ever, for  1  had  already  heard  how   for  thirty-five    vears    he    has    lived, 
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worked,  starved  and  suffered  among-  the  Indians,  loved  and  taught  them, 
shared  their  joys  and  their  sorrows. 

The  old  Indian  had  stayed  at  the  Mission,  so  I  rode  back  to  the 
Fort  alone-  The  coulees  which  in  the  sunshine  had  been  cool  were  now 
dark  and  cold.  Silhouetted  against  the  glow  of  his  dying  camp-fire,  I 
passed  a  lonely  Indian,  standing  motionless,  lost  perhaps  in  the  memories 
of  vanished  days — days  before  the  Whiteman  had  come,  crowding  the 
Indians  out,  crushing  their  spirits  and  breaking  their  hearts. 

As  I  neared  the  Fort,  over  the  haze-shrouded  hills,  the  pale,  sad- 
faced  moon  rose.  My  Indian  pony  stopped  and  listened,  and  I  trem- 
blingly bowed  my  head.     The  Indian  superstition  was  upon  me, — 

"When  the  moon-rise  tips  the  distant  hills 

They  hear  strange  voices  through  the  silence  swell — " 


Photo  bv  E.  L.  Gray  &  Co.,  Saranac  Lake. 
Nature's  Decorations. 


Newman   Hall. 

Just  as  we  are  going  to  press  Father  O'Neil's  little  pamphlet  about 
Newman  Hall  was  put  before  us.  Although  the  time  is  so  short  we 
cannot  refrain  from  saying  a  word  about  this  book.  It  contains  an 
account  of  a  chapel  and  library  erected  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  Catholic 
students  of  the  University  of  California.  Its  purpose  must  appeal  to 
every  Catholic  heart.  Would  that  every  University  on  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  had  a  Newman  Hall.  Then,  we  would  not  as  now 
have  to  meet  so  many  graduates  of  our  universities  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  their  religion  or  ashamed  of  its  practice. 

Newman  Hall  is  in  charge  of  the  Paulist  Fathers.  The  Chaplain  is 
the  Rev.  Father  O'Neil,  a  young  man  of  great  ability  and  a  devoted  and 
earnest  worker. 

%2fr         tJfc         <Jfr 

The  Narrowing  ot  Winter. 

One  advantage  of  the  wintry  season  is  that  it  draws  in  and  con- 
centrates thought  and  interest  on  domestic  and  homely  things.  Summer 
is  the  period  of  externation.  Our  ideas  with  ourselves  expand  and  travel 
abroad.  Everything  seems  to  open  up, — the  heavens,  light,  the  length 
of  day,  the  sun,  the  trees,  the  flowers,  the  very  insects.  These 
latter  form  a  world  in  themselves;  and  we  wonder  where  they  lay  hidden 
and  perdulous  during  the  long  winter  ;  and  how  did  they,  frail  things,  pro- 
tect themselves  against  bitter  and  biting  frosts,  which  killed  birds  and 
plants  and  Mowers  without  remorse.  Yet  here  they  come  forth, — some 
as  garden  beauties,  some  as  garden  pests  ;  some  extremely  beautiful,  some 
extremely  ugly  ;  that  is,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  ugliness  at  all  in  any- 
thing which  (  )mnipotent  and  Eternal  Beauty  has  constructed.  But  now 
Nature  goes  into  retreat.  The  days  narrow  to  a  slit  of  twilight;  the  skies 
draw  down  and  weigh  upon  the  atmosphere,  which  chokes  and  blinds  us; 
all  living  things  seem  to  have  vanished,  as  if  by  magic,  from  the  flower- 
beds and  shrubs  and  walks  of  my  garden.  And  we.  too.  become  narrow 
and  contracted  from  all  external  interests  and  occupations;  and  we  notice 
and  watch  and  philosophise  about  things  which  a  few  weeks  ago  seemed 
to  us  of  little  or  merely  passing  interest.  Perhaps  it  i>  but  the  physical 
theory  applied  to  thought,  that  heat  has  an  expansive  influence  and  that 
cold  contracts. — Sheehan. 


The  Bucking  Broncho. 


The  Tribe  Divided. 


By  Kate  Brewer. 

MY  friend,  the  moon  wanes  and  the  deer  roams  undis- 
turbed in  the  forest ;  the  nights  are  not  yet  cold  and  the 
hunter  will  surely  have  luck  with  his  bow  and  arrow." 

Soaring  Eagle  stretched  his  long  limbs  in  the  warm 
September  sun  and  regarded  the  speaker  with  an  expres- 
sion in  which  affection  was  mingled  with  admiration. 

The  two  young  men  were  lounging  on  a  grassy  knoll 
which  sloped  down  to  the  blue  water  of  the  Saranac  Lake. 
The  soft  September  haze  hid  the  more  distant  mountains 
but  only  served  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  scene  which  was  spread 
before  the  two  swarthy  young  athletes.  No  sound  broke  the  stillness  of 
the  autumn  day,  save  a  bird  call  in  the  forest  around  them,  or  the  flutter- 
ing of  a  brillant  leaf  which  the  gently  stirring  breeze  wafted  to  their  feet. 
"See,  my  brother,"  continued  Crouching  Wolf,  "everything  is  favor- 
able and  before  many  days  the  cold  rains  will  come  and  the  hunter's  luck 
desert  him." 

Soaring  Eagle  raised  himself  to  a  sitting  posture  and  laid  his  arm 
affectionately  on  his  friend's  shoulder. 

"Well,"  he  finally  assented,  "Crouching  Wolf  says  the  word.    When 
shall  we  start?" 

"To-night,  when  the  darkness  settles  on  the  land  and  the  woods  are 
still." 

The  two  braves  were  rivals  in  the  tribe,  but  at  the  same  time  fast 
friends  from  boyhood.  These  two  could  run  a  little  faster  and  a  little 
farther  than  any  other  young  men  in  the  village,  and  at  feast  times  many 
ponies,  canoes  and  arrows  were  won  and  lost  as  persons  wagered  one  or 
the  other  would  win  in  the  games  and  tests  of  strength  and  skill.  Through 
the  rivalry  the  closest  comradeship  reigned.  They  shared  their  goods  in 
common  and  knew  not  the  feeling  of  anger  or  jealousy  towrard  each  other. 
So,  when  the  shadows  fell  on  the  forest  and  the  stars  were  mirrored 
in  the  lake,  Crouching  Wolf  said  farewell  to  his  wife  and  the  two  struck 
into  the  blackness  of  the  forest.  Everything  was  still.  So  softly  did  the 
Indians  move  that  hardly  a  leaf  rustled  or  a  twig  snapped.  After  a  few 
hours'  walk  they  reached  a  huge  balsam  tree,  around  which  the  ground. 


Crouching  Wolf. 
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by  some  freak  of  nature,  was  clear  of  underbrush.  Here  they  threw 
themselves  on  the  ground  and  slept  till  the  shadows  grew  gray  and  the 
animal  life  began  to  be  astir. 

"In  four  suns  Soaring  Eagle  will  meet  his  brother  here  and  together 
we  will  return  to  the  village." 

"Crouching  Wolf  will  be  here  ere  the  time  and  the  village  will  wel- 
come our  return  with  venison  for  all." 

\\  ith  these  words  the  young  men  parted,  each  one  going  his  separ- 
ate way,  and  the  forest  was  left  in  silence. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  a  mighty  shout  resounded  through 
the  forest  and  a  moment  later  a  hunter  staggered  into  the  little  clearing. 
carrying  a  huge  deer  on  his  shoulders.  Seeing  the  place  unoccupied  by 
human  being,  he  dropped  his  burden  to  the  ground  and  began  to  investi- 
gate the  surroundings.  Xo  sign  to  show  that  human  foot  had  stepped 
there  since  the  morning  he  had  separated  from  his  friend.  Making  a 
hollow  of  his  hands  and  raising  them  to  his  mouth  he  uttered  a  peculiar 
cry.  Only  the  echo  replied.  Satisfying  himself  that  his  friend  was  not 
in  the  vicinity.  Crouching  Wolf  proceeded  to  light  a  fire  and  make  him- 
self comfortable  for  the  night.  Morning  dawned  and  grew  to  midday 
and  still  the  Soaring  Eagle  visited  not  the  spot.  In  the  afternoon  Crouch- 
ing Wolf  scattered  the  ashes  of  his  fire,  ground  out  the  sparks  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  wood,  returning  late  in  the  night  alone,  but  with  an 
anxious  face.  Four  more  days  the  hunter  waited  and  searched;  then 
abandoning  all  hope  of  rinding  his  friend,  he  started  for  the  village. 

It  was  mid-afternoon  when,  without  a  shout  of  triumph.  Crouching 
Wolf  strode  into  the  village,  deposited  the  deer  skin  at  the  door  of  his 
wigwam  and  turned  to  face  the  rapidly  assembling  tribe.  Raising  his 
hand  to  command  silence  he  said : 

"Brothers,  a  great  sorrow  has  come  among  us.  Soaring  Eagle  has 
vanished.     I  do  not  know  where  he  is." 

The  silence  of  apprehension  fell  on  the  tribe  as  he  finished  his  story. 
Xo  one  stirred  but  the  wife  of  Crouching  Wolf,  who  laid  her  hand  on 
his  arm  and  looked  up  into  his  face.  Presently  the  chief,  stepping  for- 
ward, said  in  angry  tones: 

"Thou  liest !  Jealousy  has  entered  into  thy  heart  and  the  evil  spirit 
has  whispered  to  thee  to  kill  Soaring  Eagle  when  his  friends  were  not 
near,  and  hick'  his  body.      Mv  son.  the  tribe  harbors  not  a  liar." 
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The  man  in  the  doorway  started,  and  braced  his  shoulder  against  the 
wigwam,  then  with  a  smile  of  scorn  replied  : 

"Crouching  Wolf  does  not  lie.  It  is  as  he  has  said.  Who  says  it  is 
not,  is  himself  a  liar!" 

His  eyes  were  raised  above  the  chief  and  gazed  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  village  into  space  ;  thus  he  did  not  see  the  movement  of  the  chief 
toward  him,  nor  the  lifting  of  his  knife.  With  a  piercing  shriek  the  wife, 
whose  eyes  had  been  fixed  on  the  chief,  sprang  forward  and  flung  herself 
upon  her  husband's  breast,  clasping  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  lifting 
her  face  to  his. 

It  was  all  so  quick — the  knife  blade  sank  between  her  shoulders  and 
her  head  dropped  back.  With  a  yell  of  rage,  Crouching  Wolf,  still  clasp- 
ing his  wife's  murdered  form,  sprang  on  the  chief  and  clove  his  skull 
with  his  ax.  The  village  was  thrown  into  confusion  and  that  night  the 
tribe  divided.  Crouching  Wolf  and  his  friends  going  to  the  lower  lake 
while  the  chief's  family  and  followers  remained  on  the  upper  Saranac  and 
the  shore  of  Tupper  Lake. 

Years  passed,  and  the  young  Crouching  Wolf,  now  chief  of  his  band, 
had  grown  to  be  an  old  man.  There  was  much  bloodshed  whenever  the 
two  bands  came  in  contact  and  many  braves  were  slain. 

One  day  a  canoe  was  seen  approaching  the  village.  As  it  touched  the 
shore  an  old  man  stepped  out  and  Crouching  Wolf  again  beheld  his 
friend,  Soaring  Eagle.  The  story  was  soon  told.  On  leaving  Crouch- 
ing Wolf,  the  morning  of  the  hunt.  Soaring  Eagle  had  missed  his  footing 
and  fallen  down  the  face  of  a  steep  cliff,  breaking  some  of  his  bones  and 
sinking  into  unconsciousness.  Here  some  Frenchmen,  returning  from  a 
hunt,  had  found  him  and  carried  him  into  Canada  with  them,  where  he 
had  married  and  lived  till  old  age  crept  on  him,  and  with  it  the  desire  to 
die  among  his  people. 

Thus  the  divided  tribe  reunited  and  great  were  the  rejoicings  on  the 
shores  of  the  beautiful  "Lake  of  the  clustered  stars." 

UNPOPULARITY. 

Unpopularity  is  the  fate  of  those  who  know  how  to  stand  alone  and  to 
leave  their  mark  upon  other  men.  But  time  rights  the  momentary 
wrongs  of  those  who  cannot  be  swayed  by  the  fickle  breath  of  popular 
applause. — Manning. 
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THE  TOWERS  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS:  by  Mary  Agatha  Gray.     P.  J. 
Kenedy  &  Sons.   Publishers.     12  mo.,  cloth,  y^  cents. 

In  this  volume  we  are  introduced  to  a  Catholic  household  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  At  the  time  the  story  opens  the  family  con- 
sists of  the  mother,  daughter  and  a  son,  the  latter  being  a  Catholic  priest 
whose  movements,  owing  to  the  harsh  laws  then  in  force,  must  be  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  secrecy,  a  price  being  put  on  the  head  of  any 
priest  discovered  in  the  practice  of  the  duties  of  his  holy  calling.  The 
father  of  this  family  had  been  dead  about  a  year,  having  been  put  to 
death  for  his  profession  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  faith  of  his  fore- 
fathers— his  own  brother  in  this  case,  having  renounced  the  true  faith 
himself  for  cowardly  motives,  being  the  one  to  denounce  him  to  the 
authorities  as  a  '"recusant."  The  authoress  has  treated  the  subject  in  a 
way  that  forces  us  to  realize  vividly  what  hardships  and  sufferings  were 
imposed  on  those  who  remained  steadfast  in  the  faith,  at  the  same  time 
portraying  with  what  patient  submission  and  Christian  heroism  these 
sufferings  were  endured.  Although  the  authoress  in  a  foreword  to  tin- 
volume  tells  us  that  no  claim  is  made  to  its  being  a  historical  tale,  aside 
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from  the  fact  that  the  "Towers  of  St.  Nicholas"  from  which  the  book- 
derives  its  name  are  still  in  existence,  we  feel  sure  that  the  scenes  and 
incidents  she  describes  are  not  unlike  some  actual  happenings  which  took 
place  during  that  reign.  We  are  sure  therefore  that  this  work  will  prove 
most  interesting  to  all  Catholics  and  that  it  will  have  a  wide  sale. 

WHY  ARE  V(  )U  NOT  A  S<  )I)AUST?  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Hamon, 
S.  ].,  edited  by  Father  Elder  Mullan,  S.  J.  Published  by  Kenedy  & 
Sons.     Singles  copies,  5c.  ;  per  hundred,  $4.00. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  societies  in  the  Church  today  for  the 
accomplishment  of  spiritual  good  among  lay  people  is  the  Sodality  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  a  Sodalist  receives  more 
abundant  graces,  leads  a  better  life  and  rises  more  quickly  from  a  fall, 
than  a  person  who  is  without  special  devotion  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven. 
Therefore,  it  is  timely  that  in  these  days  when  we  hear  so  much  of 
independence  and  self-sufficiency,  there  should  come  to  our  hands  a  book- 
let which  tersely  and  pointedly  answers  the  objections,  or  rather  the 
excuses,  of  lukewarm  Catholics  who  refuse  to  make  a  small  temporal 
sacrifice  to  gain  perhaps  an  eternal  reward.  For  after  perusing  Father 
Hamon's  little  book  you  feel  that  there  is  no  reason  quite  sufficient  to 
deter  one  from  becoming  a  devotee  of  Mary's  by  joining  Her  Sodality. 

We  heartily  recommend  this  brochure  to  all  Catholics,  Sodalists  and 
ncn-Sodalists — to  the  former  that  they  may  appreciate  more  the  honor 
and  benefits  in  which  they  share ;  to  the  latter  that  they  may  be  persuaded 
to  place  themselves  under  the  protecting  mantle  of  the  Heavenly  Virgin, 
who  is  ever  gracious  to  her  own. 

THE  TREASURES  OF  THE  ROSARY,  by  The  Very  Rev.  Chas.  H. 

McKenna,  ( ).  P.     Published  by  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons.     Cloth,  $1.00; 

paper,  25c. 

A  well-written,  neatly  bound  volume  in  cloth  is  Father  McKenna's 
book  entitled  "The  Treasury  of  the  Rosary."  In  the  "foreword"  of  his 
book  the  Reverend  author,  who  is  a  son  of  the  great  H.  Dominic,  takes 
us  into  his  confidence  and  shows  why  he  has  succeeded  so  admirably  in 
his  present  work.  He  tells  us  that  it  is  an  old  custom  among  Dominican 
Fathers,  when  conducting  missions,  to  give  each  evening  a  short  talk  on 
the  Rosary  previous  to  the  recitation  of  the  same.     Cntinuing,  he  says 
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that  it  was  his  privilege  over  a  course  of  many  years  to  give  these  Rosary 
talks.  This,  in  a  few  words,  explains  why  Father  McKenna's  book  treats 
a  prolific  subject  thoroughly  and  clearly.  His  order  is  pleasing:  The  first 
chapter  is  on  the  necessity  of  prayer  in  general ;  then  follow  in  succession 
treatises  on  the  Rosary  considered  as  a  particular  species  of  prayer,  on 
the  Our  Father,  and  the  Hail  Alary.  On  each  of  the  fifteen  mysteries 
which  compose  the  Rosary  the  author  has  written  an  interesting  chapter 
whose  subject  matter,  though  gleaned  principally  from  Scriptures  and 
tradition,  is  frequently  enlivened  by  the  interspersing  of  anecdotes, 
examples  and  sayings  selected  from  the  lives  of  saints  and  church 
writers.  After  the  consideration  of  the  fifteen  mysteries  follows  a 
treatise  on  the  Salve  Regina.  Finally  there  is  an  appendix  on  indulgences 
in  general  and  a  few  words  concerning  the  indulgences  attached  to  the 
recitation  of  the  Rosary  in  particular. 

Knowing  therefore  what  a  beautiful,  simple,  efficacious  prayer  the 
recitation  of  the  Rosary  is,  everyone  should  do  his  utmost  to  win  graces 
for  himself  and  to  please  Mary,  Our  Mother,  who  deigned  to  reveal  this, 
her  favorite  devotion,  to  St.  Dominic.  To  attain  this  end  there  is  no 
better  means  than  to  have  at  hand  the  beautiful  and  practical  volume  of 
Father  McKenna,  which  will  explain  the  origin  and  efficacy  of  this  devo- 
tion and  inspire  all  with  greater  fervor  and  confidence  in  paying  homage 
to  the  all-powerful  Virgin.  In  a  word,  "The  Treasures  of  the  Rosary"  is 
the  vade-mecum  of  anyone  and  everyone  who  wishes  to  say  the  Rosary 
well. 

As  a  final  word  we  can  do  no  better  than  re-echo  the  sentiments  of 
Cardinal  Gibbons  as  expressed  in  the  introduction  of  this  little  volume. 
The  Cardinal  says :  "Father  McKenna  has  indeed  conferred  a  real  benefit 
on  the  English-speaking  Catholic  world  by  this  book  of  devout  reflections 
on  the  mysteries  and  treasures  of  the  Rosary."  Let  us  hope  many  will 
appreciate  the  benefit  conferred  and  make  use  of  Father  McKenna's  book- 
to  the  greater  glory  of  God  and  to  their  own  spiritual  progress.  The 
book  can  be  obtained  at  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Son's. 

RACK  HOME.     P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  44  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y.     Price. 
60c. ;  postpaid,  64c. 

If  you  wish  to  spend  a  delightful  evening  send  to  Messrs.  Kenedy 
&  Sons,  Barclay  Street,  N.  Y.,  for  a  copy  of  a  little  poem,  by 
Charles  Philips,  "Back  Home."     You  will  have  far  more  real  enjoyment 
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than  you  would  have  at  the  opera  or  at  the  latest  play.  "'Hack  Home"  is 
a  charming-  story  of  early  days  on  the  prairie,  telling-  how  the  sturdy 
pioneers  "made  the  wilderness  to  blossom  like  the  rose."  The  work  was 
hard,  but  they  were  young,  and  you  feel  as  if  you  were  reading  of  the 
youth  of  the  world.  Each  day  they  had  anew  the  joy  of  accomplishment 
and  their  home  was  a  veritable  paradise.  When  you  lay  down  this  little 
book  you  will  be  refreshed  and  strengthened. 

%c£  *£fr  %£ 

AXECDOTE. 

"What  is  an  anecdote,  Johnny?"  asked  the  teacher.  "A  short,  funny 
tale,"  answered  the  little  fellow.  "That's  right,"  said  the  teacher.  "Now, 
Johnny,  you  may  write  a  sentence  on  the  blackboard  containing  the 
word."  Johnny  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  wrote  this:  "A  rabbit  had 
four  leers  and  one  anecdote." 


The  Toboggan  Slide. 


Men  and  Books. 

One  supreme  advantage  of  the  winter  months  is  that  it  takes  you 
from  the  companionship  of  men  and  throws  you  into  the  companionship 
of  books.  Books  are  greater  than  men,  because  they  reveal  man  at  his 
highest.  The  author  of  "Hamlet"  and  "Lear"  is  infinitely  superior  to  the 
"immortal  link-boy,"  or  the  cautious  speculator  of  Stratford,  or  the  gay 
companion,  who  gave  up  his  life  in  a  drunken  bout.  The  divine  poet  who 
wrote  the  poets'  poem,  "The  faerie  Oueene",  is  not  to  be  brought  down 
to  the  mean  level  of  ruthless  exterminator,  the  mercenary  scribe  and  the 
secretary  of  Lord  Deputies  and  County  Lieutenants.  You  cannot  recog- 
nize the  author  of  "Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage"  in  the  voluntary  of 
Venice ;  and  you  can  never  understand  how  the  same  pen  that  wrote  "En- 
dymion"  and  five  immortal  odes  could  have  edited  those  pitiable  letters  to 
Fanny  Brawne.  The  only  two  poets  who  seem  to  live  up  to  their  high  call- 
ing, and  keep  the  lofty  serenity  in  daily  life  that  breathes  through  their 
immortal  verses,  are  Dante  and  Shelley.  I  think  I  would  rather  look  at 
the  glorious  Florentine,  and  speak  with  him,  than  read  the  Divina  Corn- 
media  or  the  Convito.     And  I  am  sure  I  would  rather  see  Shelley  than 

hang  over  the  pages  of  .     These  men  lived  poetry,  not  merely 

wrote  it.     And  I  am  sure  neither  their  actions,  nor  their  ideas,  nor  their 
principles,  nor  their  converse  could  ever  savour  of  the  commonplace. 

— Shcchan. 


A  CLERGYMAN'S  STARTLING  NOTICE. 

A  clergyman  was  very  anxious  to  introduce  some  hymn-books  into 
the  church,  and  arranged  with  his  clerk  that  the  latter  was  to  give  out  the 
notice  immediately  after  the  sermon.  The  clerk,  however,  had  a  notice 
of  his  own  to  give  out  with  reference  to  the  baptism  of  infants.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  close  of  the  sermon  he  arose  and  announced  that  "All  those 
who  have  children  whom  they  wish  to  have  baptized  please  send  in  their 
names  at  once  to  the  clerk."  The  clergyman,  who  was  stone  deaf, 
assumed  that  the  clerk  was  giving  out  the  hymn-book  notice,  and  immedi- 
ately arose  and  said  :  "And  1  should  say  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
haven't  any,  that  they  may  obtain  some  from  the  ushers  any  dav  from 
three  to  four  o'clock;  the  ordinary  little  ones  at  one  shilling  each,  and 
special  ones  at  <>iu>  shilling  and  fourpence." 
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At  the  Lake  Placid  Mid-winter  Festival. 


SELFISHNESS. 

There  are  those  who  weep  away  their  lives  in  self-pity.  Everything 
goes  wrong  with  them;  everybody  disappoints  them;  everybody  is  unjust 
to  them ;  everybody  is  cruel.  Nobody  sympathises  with  them.  They  are 
not  appreciated  in  society ;  and  least  of  all  at  home  ;  and  worst  of  all,  they 
have  to  suffer  from  the  want  of  common  kindness  in  their  nearest  kindred 
and  their  oldest  friends.  Does  it  never  occur  to  such  mourners  that  as 
they  so  crave  for  sympathy,  they  ought  to  give  it  ?  And  that  because  they 
give  so  little,  they  cannot  perceive  that  self  in  them  is  so  enlarged  that  it 
hides  everything,  even  itself,  from  their  sight?  If  only  they  would  forget 
themselves  for  twenty-four  hours,  they  would  be  exorcised  of  a  caco- 
doemon. — Manning. 


Weather  at  Gabriels  during  October^  November 
and  December,   1913. 
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Public  Investment  in  Tuberculosis  War 
Nearly   Fourteen   Millions. 


(  Hit  of  a  total  expenditure  of  $20,000,000  last  year,  taxation  provides 
69.3  per  cent. 

Out  of  nearly  $20,000,000  spent  last  year  in  the  treatment  and  pre- 
vention of  tuberculosis  in  the  United  States.  69.3  per  cent  of  the  money 
was  derived  from  public  funds,  either  federal,  state,  county  or  municipal. 
These  are  some  of  the  interesting  figures  given  in  the  annual  statistical 
statement  of  The  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis,  made  public  today.  The  statement  is  based  largely  on 
actual  reports  received  from  anti-tuberculosis  agencies  throughout  the 
country,  but  where  reports  were  not  available  the  figures  have  been  esti- 
mated. 

Treatment  of  tuberculous  patients  in  the  more  than  500  sanatoria  and 
hospitals  of  the  country  and  the  construction  of  such  institutions  cost  over 
$18,000,000  of  the  total  expenditure,  (.'are  of  patients  in  dispensaries  and 
open-air  schools  cost  about  $825,000.  Anti-tuberculosis  associations  and 
committees  spent  nearly  $075,000  in  furthering  their  work  of  organization 
and  education,  while  state  and  local  boards  of  health  and  special  tubercu- 
losis commissions  spent  over  $250,000. 
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More  than  $13,800,000,  or  69.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditures. 
came  from  public  funds.  The  National  Association  points  to  this  grow- 
ing increase  in  the  spending  of  public  money  for  tuberculosis  as  one  of 
the  most  significant  facts  in  the  report,  as  it  indicates  the  shifting  of  the 
burden  of  institutional  care  of  consumptives  from  the  private  purse  to  the 
general  public  purse,  where  it  rightly  belongs.  Since  1909  the  percentage 
of  public  money  spent  in  tuberculosis  work  has  increased  from  53.5  to 
nearly  70  per  cent. 

New  York  state  spent  more  money  in  tuberculosis  work  than  any 
two  other  states,  due  largely  to  the  increased  and  growing  activities  of 
city  and  county  governments  in  building  adequate  hospitals  for  consump- 
tives. The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  public  and  private 
expenditures  in  each  of  the  five  leading  states : 

EXPENDITURES  IN  1913. 

State  Public  Private  Total 

New   York $3,455,638  $1,429,196  $4,884,834 

Pennsylvania 1,629,195  458,099  2,087,294 

Illinois 1,341,289  533,810  1,875,099 

Massachusetts 1,138,521  300,158  1,438,679 

California 330,322  492,293  822,615 

te£  *j£  %&> 

NOT  USED  TO  SIMILES. 

One  day  a  teacher  in  a  kindergarten  school  in  New  York,  prepara- 
tory to  giving  out  an  exercise,  said.  "Now,  children,  I  want  you  all  to  be 
very  quiet,  so  quiet  that  you  could  hear  a  pin  drop.'*  Everything  had 
quieted  down  nicely  and  the  teacher  was  about  to  speak  when  a  little  voice 
in  the  rear  of  the  room  said,  "Go  ahead,  teacher,  and  let  her  drop." 

TRYING  HIS  LUCK. 

"Did  you  say  your  prayers  last  night,  Willie?" 

"No,  and  I  didn't  say'em  the  night  before  and  1  ain't  agoin'  to  say'em 
tonight  and  then  if  there  don't  anything  get  me,  I  ain't  ever  goin'  to 
say'em." 

Yoltaire,  in  a  moment  of  rightmindedness,  said  to  a  lawyer  of 
Besancon,  who,  on  introducing  his  son  to  the  arch-infidel,  assured  him 
that  the  young  man  was  reading  his  latest  book:  "He  would  be  better 
employed  in  studying  the  Catechism." 


From  the  Editor's  Chair. 

Elsewhere  in  this  number  appears  a  statement  of  the  amount 
expended  by  communities  in  combating  the  progress  of  tuberculosis. 
These  expenditures,  although  highly  creditable  to  civilization,  are  in  a 
large  degree  self-protective.  The  consideration  is  chiefly  for  the  aggre- 
gate of  population  and  not  for  the  units  that  are  directly  affected.  The 
protection  is  wise ;  in  a  large  measure  it  is  commendable,  but  it  does  not 
meet  to  the  full — nor  from  the  circumstances  can  it  be  expected  so  to 
meet — the  Christian  requirements  of  the  situation. 

The  complete,  the  most  satisfactory,  treatment  of  those  who  are 
suffering  from  tuberculosis  must  imply  a  recognition  of  the  individual, 
not  alone  as  a  subject  for  physical  administrations,  but  as  possessing  a 
spiritual  nature,  expressed  through  the  emotions  of  the  heart  and  living 
in  an  atmosphere  of  what  might  be  called  temperament.  The  defect  of 
many  of  the  large  movements  of  the  community  is  their  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  individual's  identity  or  to  see  that  there  are  celestial  medicaments 
to  which  the  medicines  of  earth  are  auxiliary.  The  physician's  prescrip- 
tion that  leaves  out  faith  in  the  patient  or  love  in  the  apothecary  is  a  cold 
formula.     The  ills  of  life  demand  sunshine  more  than  starlight. 

The  supreme  advantage  of  such  institutions  as  Sanatorium  Gabriels 
is  that  the  heart  goes  with  the  hand,  and  that  the  spirit  is  fed  with  the 
body.  No  more  than  by  bread  shall  man  live  by  medicine  alone ;  the  word 
of  mercy  spoken  by  the  devotee  of  mercy  is  still  the  herald  of  the  Great 
Physician. 


What  a  flutter  the  recent  earthquake  shocks  caused  over  a  wide 
extent  of  country !  Even  some  consciences  trembled,  and  a  few  more 
shocks  might  have  caused  an  outburst  of  repentance.  There  are  so  many 
minds  that  will  see  God  only  in  the  storm  and  not  in  "the  still,  small 
voice".  If  geological  faults  produce  earthquakes  the  present  disturbances 
in  social  upheaval  around  the  world  may  be  due  to  moral  faults. 


It's  an  old  fashioned  winter,  but  every  winter  turns  to  spring. 
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SPRINGFIELD  BREWERIES  CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,    Mass. 


THE  WOLCOTT 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE 

j^mt&ag  GJrmtpanion 

An  Illustrated  Weekly  for  the  Young: 
People,  published  during-  the  Scholastic 
year,  beginning-  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember and  continuing  for  forty  weeks, 
until  the  close  of  school  in  June. 

FORTY  ISSUES  EACH  YEAR 
Sing-le  Subscriptions,  $1    a   Year 

Clubs  of  ten  or  more  receive  special 
and  larg-e  discounts.  Write  for  club 
rates;  state  number  of  copies  required 
each  week. 

THE  HELPER  T~E™rh,>r 

One  Dollar  a  Year 

The  Sunday  Companion  Pub.  Co. 

256  Broadway,  near  Barclay  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


B.   Ellen  Burke,  Prei. 


M.  J.  Burke,  Secy. 


M.  A.  Daily.  Treat. 
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"For  the  gathering  and  preservation  of  its  unrecorded 
stores  and  traditions.  For  the  saving  of  The  'Great 
North  Woods,'  and  for  the  advancement  of  its 
broad  human  interest" 

Pocket  size  one  dollar  a  year.  Ten  cents  a  number 

Guide  Books  and  Maps 

The  Adirondacks  Illustrated,  issued  annually, 
288  pages,  Price  25  cents;  Cloth,  50  cents. 

Lake  George  and  Lake  Chamblain,  historical 
and  descriptive.    Price  25  cents;  Cloth  50  cents. 

Hab  of  the  Adirondack  Wilderness,  Pocket 
edition  on  map  bound  paper.  Cloth  cover  $1;  paper 
cover  50  cents. 

Forest  and  Stream— "it    is  the  most  complete  map  of  the 
Adirondack  region  ever  published." 
Shooting    and    Fishing—  "State   officers   consult   it   and 
the  Fish  Commissioners  depend  upon    it  for    use   of  the 
State  Game  Protectors." 

Nab  Of  Lake  George,  Scale  one  mile  to  an  incb 
Approved  and  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Engineer 
and  Surveyor  1880.  Pocket  edition  50  cents;  paper 
25  cents. 

Lake  Chamblain,  scale  2lA  miles  to  an  inch 
Pocket  edition  50  cents;  paper  25  cents. 

Chart  of  Lake  George,  Hydrographic  survey  of 
1906,  $2.50. 

Sent  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  Price. 

S.  R.  STODDARD,  Publisher 

GI,BNS  PAHS,  NEW  YORK 
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LEONARD'S" 


offers  you  a  service  that  will  make  your  shop- 
ping easy  and  pleasant — over  our  counters  or 
through  our  Mail  Order  Department,  anything, 
everything  you  want  for  Outdoors  or  Indoors. 

Have  our  Catalogue  convenient. 
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RIVERSIDE 

Kendall's    Pharmacy 

INN 

PINE  &  CORBETT,   Props. 

Prescription  Work 

The  Leading  Hotel   in    Town. 
Open  all  the  Year.     75  Rooms, 
30  with   Private  Baths.      Rates 
$2.50     per      Day       and       Up. 
Weekly   Rates,    Booklet,    etc., 
on  Application. 

and     Drags    Only 

Saranac  Lake,    New  York 

On  Main  Street     Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

A.  FORTUNE  &  CO. 


Furniture,    Bedding,     Carpets, 


Tapestries,  Window  Shades  etc. 
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Saranac  Lake,  N.Y.  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 


Walton  &Tousley 

Incorporated 

PLUMBERS 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters 

Hardware,  Agricultural 

Implements,  Stoves,  Tinware, 

Paints,  Varnishes 

SARANAC  LAKE, 

New  York 
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I 


-r 


I 


Paper  Makers 


I     WATERTOWN,  New  York     g 
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Ogdensburg  Bank 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

CAPITAL  -  -  -  $100,000 

SURPLUS  $250,000 

DIRECTORS 

Frank  Chapman,  President  Thomas  Spratt,  Vice-President 

John  Harman  George  Hall 

Samuel  W.  Leonard,  Cashier 

Kodak-Developing,  Printing  and  Enlarging 

No  matter  where  you  are  —  abroad  or  in  the  United  States — just  drop  your  film  in 
the  mail  and  we  will  do  the  rest.  Highest  class  of  finishing  at  moderate  prices.  Expert 
service  only.     Ask  for  sample  print  or  send  your  pet  film  for  a  free   print. 

E.  L.  GRAY  &  COMPANY 

Berkeley  Square  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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Indian  Motor  Cycles 

Hendee  Mfg.  Company 

SPRINGFIELD,  Mass- 


Jrieiirl&yr    Company 

Successors  to  Millett  Brass  Company  and  Millett  &  Harley  Company 

Manufacturers  of  Highest  Grade  Aluminum,  Brass,  Bronze, 
Copper  and  Composition  Castings 

SPRINGFIELD,  Mass. 


Potter  l>Cinittiing   Co. 

SPRINGFIELD,  Mass, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


J.  H.  Waterhouse 


A.  J.  Buffum 


H.  J.  Waterhouse 


BLACKINTON  COMPANY 

WATERHOUSE    WORSTED  CO. 

894  Broadway,  New  York 
Sales  Agents 


BLACKINTON, 


MASS. 


GERMANIA  MILLS 

Woolen     Manuifactuirers 
HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


LYMM  TWINING  TINGIER 

Rockville,  Conn. 


M.  Lurie  &  Company 

Department  Store 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  New  York 


C    N.   McLEAN 

Treasurer  of  THE  AMERICAN  MILLS  60. 
ROCKVILLE,  CONN. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Arnold  Print  Works 


Bleachers,  Printers,  Dyers  and  Finishers  of 


Textile.    Engraving  Facilities  Unsurpassed 

3s 


m 


Exclusive  Styles  Designed  and  Executed  for  the  Trade 


5$  New  York  Office,  Works, 

320  Broadway  North  Adams,  Mass. 

I 


BARBER  LEATHER  COMPANY 

TANNERS  AND   EMBOSSERS 

Russet  and  Fancy  Leathers  Cobbler  Seats  Goodyear  Welting 

Tanneries — Hudson  River  Tannery,    Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 

Readsboro  Tannery,  Readsboro,  Vt.;     Finishing  Factory,  North  Adams,  Mass. 

NORTH  ADAMS,    MASS. 

JAMES  HUNTER  MACHINE  CO. 

H.   E.  WETHERBEE,    Treasurer 

WET  FINISHING,  WOOL  PREPARING 
AND  CARBONIZING  MACHINERY 

NORTH  ADAMS,   MASS, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


i  i 
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1 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 

ZENIAS   CRANE 

DALTON,  MASS. 


x  x 


$  1' 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


FREDERICK  G.  CRANE  § 


x 


" 


DALTON,  MASS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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D 

o 
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"Orange  County  Beer" 

is  known  and  appreciated  all  over  the 
world,  and  has  been  granted  diplomas 
and  prizes  at  exhibitions  in  London, 
Paris,  Rome,  Brussels,  Barcelona  and 
Vienna. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  BREWERY 


MIDDLETOWN,  New  York 

)]!<  1QE )|[o|lc fOl 51|<  'OE 


lOE 


Compliments  of 


Hon.  Lpau  Twining  Tlngler 

RCCKVILLE,   Conn. 


P.  J.  REILLY 

Funeral  Director  and  Embalmer 

Office  always  open.    Lady  Assistant 

New  York  Office,  10  East  22nd  Street 

With  Hornthal  &  Co.,  Phone  2094  Gramercy 

TELEPHONE  447 


81  East  Main  Street 


MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


Compliments    of 

J±.   T.   GRIFFIN 

GENERAL  MANAGER 


HOOSICK  MILLS 


NORTH  ADAMS,  MASS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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1    THE  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK    1 


g  J.  M.  Weaver,  President  % 

§  R.  H.  Guibord,  Vice-President  x 

g  H.  H.  Parmerter,  Cashier  § 

I  J.  W.  Guibord,  Ass't  Cashier  | 

9  I 

1  PLATTSBURGH,   N.  Y.  1 

§  | 

%^X^X^K^X*X^K^X^X^X^^*X^5^X^X^X^X^X«X*X^X^X^5^5^^^5^:^; 


THE  CITY  NATIONAL  BANK 
Of  Pittsburgh 

John  F.  O'Brien,  President 

John  Haughran,  Vice-President 

C.  E.  Inman,  Cashier 


PLATTSBURGH,   N.   Y. 


X^*X:rX*X*Xr:-X*Xrra^^^ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


1  OVERCOME-  1 

I  % 

your  Silk   Glove    troubles    by    wearing    "Niagara    Maid" — the  |§ 

&               guaranteed,  double-tipped  Silk  Gloves.      Look    in    the   hem    for  £ 

the  name.  h£ 

"Niagara  Maid"  Silk  Underwear  has    given    satisfaction    to    the  § 

leading  actresses  and  best  dressers  of  the   country        Why    not  £ 

you?      Every  garment  reinforced  at  points  of  greatest  wear.  $ 

l'Niagara   Maid"    Silk    Stockings    have    the   real    wearing    life.  j| 

They  have  worn  for  others.      They  will  wear    for    you.       Why  |f 

not  try  them?  $ 

i 


|  Niagara  Silk  Mills        north  tonawanda,  n.  y.   $ 
Francis  Manufacturing  Co. 

Makers  of  Fine  Hooks  and  Eyes,  Safety  Pins 
and  Snap  Fasteners 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Francis 

Compliments  of 

Lewis  Earle  Saunders 

Norton  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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1    ®lj?  (Ctit^ttB  National  lank 


OF  POTSDAM,  N.  Y. 


Capital,  -  -  -  $100,000 

Surplus,  -  -  -  95,000 


H  Fred  L.  Dewey,  President 

$ 

g  Frank  L.  Cubley,  Vice-President                                                X 

S  Robert  H.  Byrns,  Cashier                                        % 

$  | 

<5  Chapin  M.  Collins,  Ass't  Cashier           © 

I  1 


1  .  8 

^  Member  of  the  National  Lumber  Dealers  Association  $ 


The  A.  Sherman  Lumber  Company 

Manufacturers  and  Wholesalers  of 

Adirondack 
I  Spruce,  Pine  and  Hemlock  Lumber 

8  Laths  and  Shingles 

1 
I 

I  Mills  at  Home  Office 

I      Potsdam  and  Tupper  Lake,  N.  Y.  POTSDAM,    N.    Y.      | 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Drs.  W.  J.  P.  Kinsley  &  Son 


$  Cancer  Sanitarium  g 

i  i 

For  treatment  by  application  s 


-:- 


i 

|  Founded  1859 

$  ROME,  New  York 

I  I 


I 

1 

I  The  Spargo  Wire  Cloth  Co. 

1  K 

Manufacturers   of    Brass,   Copper   and  £ 


S  Bronze  Wire  Cloth                             I 

I  I 

&  ROME,  New   -  ork                                                   ^ 

I  I 

$  Cable  Address  "Spargo  Rome"  Western  Union  Code                   & 

s  i 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


$    Compliments  of  P 


MR.  FARNY  R.  WURLITZER 


THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  CO.  -  Cincinnati 

THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  MFG.  CO.  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


g 

s 

8 


i 


President  and  Treasurer  55 

I 

ft 
S 

I 

I 

HARMON  PAPER  COMPANY  Brownville,  N.  Y.      | 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


1  WINTER  &  CO.           I 

1  I 

$  I 

I  Manufacturers  of  Pianos                        & 

1  I 


220  Southern  Boulevard,  Cor.  E  \  37th  St.  ^ 

X 

NEW  YORK  1 


1  I 

I  % 


I  i 


5< 


Telephone  2594-2595  Gramercy  § 

Cable  Address,  Karystein  | 


Kaye  &  Einstein,  Inc. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 
Fine  Furs 


|  38-40  West  32nd  St.,  New  York  1 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


r 
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\ 


A  (1    \/~~.~i-~Ll~„     in  the  cooking  and  serving  of 

Ail  Vegetables  which  cream  »r  mi)k  1S  used> 

such  as  cauliflower,  asparagus,  mash<  d  or  creamed  potatoes, 
carrots,  parsnips,  beans,  boiled  onions,  etc.,  aie  made  rich, 
delicious  and  appetizing  when  served  with  cream  sauce 
made  by  using 

BORDEN'S 

PEERLESS  BRAND 

EVAPORATED  MILK 

(Unsweetened) 


Rich  in  Cream  &  Absolutely  Pure. 

Dilute   with   water    to   anv  desired 
richness  and  use  same  as'hcsh  milk." 

Recipe  book  for  the  asking 
while  they  lust- 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co0 

' '  Leaders  of  Quality ' ' 
Est.  1857  New  York 


Aird-Don  Company 

Dealers  in  Wrought  Iron  Pipe,  Plumbing  and  Steam 
Heating  Supplies,  Heating  Boilers  and  RaJiators 

Office  and  Warehouse,   409,   411,  413  and  415  River  St. 


TROY 


New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


HOPPEN  &  KEON 

ARCHITECTS 

244   Fifth  Avenue,   New  York 


^x*x*s©i$c*^tf*^x*s«^r^ 


E.  ROSENHEIM'S  SON 


Manufacturer  of  Infants'  and  g 

Children's  Cloaks,  Reefers,  Etc.  | 

I 

I 

1 

114-118  West  17th   Street,   New  York  I 

I 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JOHN  NIEDER 

Manufacturer   of 

Bookbinders'  and 
Pocket  Book  Leather, 
Seal    Skins    a    Specialty 


Emmett  Street,  Avenue 
C    and    Wright    Street 

Telephone    440 


NEWARK 


New  Jersey 


Bertin-MasonCo. 

J.  L.  Mason,  President;  G.  B.  Mason, 
Vice-Pres.;  A.  F.  Bertin,  Sec.  &Treas. 

Successors    to  A.  F.  Bertin 
and    Standard    Leather    Co. 


Manufacturers    of 
Alligator,   Seal   and   Calf 


80-92    Delancey    Street 

83-87     Malvern     Street 

Office,  80  Delancey  Street 


NEWARK 


New  Jersey 


Charles  Nieder 

Manufacturer  of 

Bookbinders'  and 
Pocket  Book  Leather 
Buffings    a    Specialty 


Telephone  833  Waverly 
225-233  Emmett   Street 


NEWARK 


New  Jersey 


MAX    HERTZ 

ROUGH  LEATHER 

SPECIALTIES 

Pickled  Splits,  Russet  Buff- 
ings, Russet  Grains,  Russet 
Leather  for  Carriage,  Book- 
binding, Shoe    Trade,    Etc. 


Removed  to 
54-78   OLIVER   STREET 


NEWARK 


New  Jersey 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


JOHN  F.  CONROY  Established  1879  ROBERTSON  S.  WARD 

E.  S.  WARD  &  CO. 

Tanners  and  Manufacturers 

PATENT  AND  ENAMELED  LEATHER 

Cable  Address,  "WARDE,  NEWARK." 

NEWARK  New  Jersey 


Berkshire   Woolen   Worsted  Co 

PITTSFIELD        -        -        MASS. 


THE  20th   6ENTURY  LINE 

Brass  and  Iron  Beds,  Spring  Beds,  Cots,  Mattresses, 
Pillows,  Steel  Couch  Beds,  Etc. 

MADE  BY 

Eckerson  Bedding  Co. 

MECHANICVILLE  New  York 


ADVERT/  >  1MB 


*&&&a&&&2^ 


-f 


Saratoga  Victory  Mfg.  Co. 

Victory  Mills,  N.  Y. 
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Free 

Style 
Book 

of 

Underwear 

Sweaters 

Hosiery 


i 


5!«};-:-5t-:-5{-:-iJ-:-5t-:-i£-:-iJv35*5W30t3C* 

I 

BEFORE  making  your  spring  selection  con- 
sult this  40-page  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
High  Grade  Underwear,  Sweaters  and 
Hosiery,  made  in  our  own  mill  and  sold  at  only 
a  modest  manufacturing  profit.  You  pay  no 
middleman's  profit.  Far-sighted  women  save 
money  through  the  Rowe  &  Cronin  method  of 
supplying  every  member  of  the  family  with 
Underwear  at  Factory  Prices.  In  making  your 
purchases  from  this  catalogue  you  obtain  a 
price  advantage  unequalled  elsewhere,  whether 
you  buy  at  retail  stores  or  by  mail. 

When  writing  ask  for  our  Special  $2.00 
Underwear  offer  for  men  and  women. 

The  saving  possible  by  purchasing  through 
us  should  prompt  an  immediate  response. 

ROWE  &  CRONIN  CO. 

332-342  E.  Main  St.,      Rochester,  N.  Y. 


" 


1 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Compliments  of 

MAX  LOWENTHAL 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Street  and  Sewer  Contracting  Steam  Stone  Saw  Mill 

WHITMORE,  RAUBER  &   VICINUS 
Cut  Stone,  Granite  and  Interior  Marble 

Office  and  Yard,  279  South  Avenue,  ROCHESTER,   N.   Y. 

Office  of  the  Rochester  German  Brick  and  Tile  Co. 

Masons'  Supplies  Flag  Walks 

German  Rock  Asphalt  Floors  Portland  Cement  Walks 

Compliments   of 

BREWSTER,  CRITTENDEN  &  CO, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

A.  J.  HOLMES,  President  F.  R.  ALFORD,  Vice-President  F.  E.  HALL,  Sec'y-Treas. 

HOLMES  MUSIC  COMPANY 

Pianos,  Pianola  Pianos,  Organs  and  other  Musical  Instruments 
PUBLISHERS  AND  JOBBERS  OF  MUSIC 

EDISON,  VICTOR,  AND  COLUMBIA  MACHINES  AND  RECORDS.      THE  VICTROLA 

Century  Music  Edition  at  10c  per  copy.      Schirmer's  Household  Series  at  50c  per  folio 

RETAIL  STORES  AT 
3,  4  and  5  Corwin  Block,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  75  Pike  St.,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


JOSEPH  A.  LEGGETT,  President  WILLIAM  K.  BROWN,  Secretary 

JOHN  LEGGETT  &  SON 

INCORPORATED 

PAPER  BOXES 

TROY  HUDSON 

COHOES  GLENS  FALLS 

TROY  -  -  -  New  York 

SWINTON    <3c   CO. 

Quick  Time  Stoves  and  Ranges 

Plumbing  and  Heating  General  Hardware 

PORT  JERVIS,  N.  Y. 

ESTABLISHED  1840 

GARDNER,  STONE  &  CO. 

HIGH  GRADE  LAUNDRY 


Telephones 
N.  Y.  Tel.  Co.,  936  J  Commercial  936 


2136  Seventh  Ave.  TROY,  N.  Y, 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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A.  J.  COOPER,  Pres.  &  Treas.  JAMES  E.  BURKE,  Sec'y 


THE  COOPER 

MANUFACTURING 

COMPANY 


COOPER'S  UNDERWEAR 
Derby  Ribbed 

Grade  de  Luxe 


Q& 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 

Room  43,  Watson  Bldg.,  Cor.  Franklin   &    Church  Sts. 

BENNINGTON,  VERMONT 

• "■" 'II'        'oi        >|[51f<        ioc3f=>1|<        ioi        >, 


ADVERT  I  SliMliXrS. 
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L.  F.  Abbott  W.  H.  Bradford  E.  W.  Bradford 

ESTABLISHED  1854 

H.  E.  Bradford  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Ladies'  and  Men's 
Knit  Underwear  and  Half  Hose 

In  various  styles,  white  and  colored. 
BENNINGTON,  Vermont 


Q]jf  IQ»  >j[P= — (OI 5iro][< HOI  >H<  'OIZ==^1 
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New  York  Chicago  Boston  Baltimore 

United  Shirt  &  Collar  Co. 

General  Offices  and  Factories,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


Philadelphia  San  Francisco  New  Orleans 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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W.  &  L.  E.  Gurley 


30E 


5    C 


30E 


MANUFACTURERS        OF 

Civil   Engineers'   and 
Surveyors'  Instruments 


ESTABLISHED    1845 


* 


30E 


3    C 


30E 


51      $ 


TROY,  N.  Y. 


U.  S.  A.  1 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


1     The  Ludlow  Valve  pianuracturlng  Go. 


+ 


TRADE 

LUDLOW 

MARK 


8 


x  BRASS  AND  IRON  SLIDE  VALVES  FOR  WATER  | 

|  STEAM,  GAS  AND  OIL 

M  From  one-half  inch  to  ninety-six  inches 

CHECK  VALVES,  FOOT  VALVES  and 
FIRE  HYDRANTS 

Troy,  New  York 

*  i 
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I 

58  Manufacturers  of 


-f 


William  Barnet  &  Son 


I  WOOL  SHODDIES 

1  Mills  at  Rensselaer,  N.  Y.  ALBANY,   N.  Y. 

1 
I 
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sinVERTISEMRNTS 


PLAZA  RESTAURANT 


HENRY  DUMARY,  Jr.,  Owner 


46  State  St.        ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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IF   YOU    ADVOCATE    MODERN    METHODS 
YOU'LL   SPECIFY   THIS    CABINET 

The  old-time  roll  and  flat  toilet  paper  holders  are 
rapidly  being  replaced  everywhere  by  the  more  sanitary, 
economical  and  handsome 

"ONLIWON"  TOILET  PAPER  CABINET 
"It  stops  waste" 

It  automatically  delivers  two  sheets  at  a  time,  takes 
but  little  room,  is  handsomely  nickel-plated,  has  no  rough 
edges  and  unobtrusively  harmonizes  with  the  most  expen- 
sive bath  room  surroundings.  Don't  overlook  this  detail  — 
it's  one  of  the  little  things  that  make  or  mar  the  beauty 
of  a  house.  FOR  YOUR  NEXT  PLANS-specify  the 
Onliwon  Cabinet.  Write  for  our  literature  especially  in- 
teresting to  Building  Managers.  Sole  manufacturers 
A.  P.  W.  PAPER  TOWELS.  They  come  in  rolls  and 
allow  a  separate  towel  for  each  person— sanitary  and  save 
laundry  expenses.  This  item  is  worth  looking  into 
for  our  literature. 


Ask        « 


I     A.   P.   W.   PAPER   COMPANY,   Albany,   N.   Y.,   U.   S.  A.     | 

£  s 


ADVERTISBMBXTS. 


F.  C.  Huyck  &  Sons 

KENWOOD  MILLS 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


% 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


1 

Home  Office:      *  Sales  Offices:  # 

ALBANY,   N.  Y.  New  York,  Baltimore,  Atlanta,  Dallas,      1 

San  Francisco,  Toronto  & 

I 


Eastern  Tablet  Company 

Manufacturers  of  j§ 


Composition  Books  Stenographers  and  School  Blanks      ^ 

Writing  Tablets  Students  Note  Books  Pads  © 


^      Pencil  Tablets  Commercial  and  Etc. 


-:- 


ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


i 


1 

i 


FRANK  B.  GRAVES  CO.  1 

GARNETTED  STOCK  | 

1 

Long  Distance  Telephone  X 

s 
Cor.  Church  and  Arch  Sts.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

i 


! 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


I 

-:- 


«  Emil  Berolzheimer,  Pres.                    Leopold   Ansbacher,  Treas. 

S  Samuel  Kraus,  Vice-Pres.                  Charles  S.  Braisted,  Sec. 

i  s 

I  EAGLE  PENCIL  COMPANY    | 

^  Manufacturers  and   Patentees  of                                       $ 


Eagle  Pencils 


8  Patented  April  3,  1860 


Office  and  Salesroom,  73  Franklin  Street 


sr 

I  Works,  710-742  E  14th  Street,  New  York  City 

I 

%          FURTH,  Germany;  VIENNA,  Austria;  LONDON,  England;  PARIS,  France 


V 
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1 
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Hotel  San  Remo 


Central  Park,  West  74th-75th  Streets 


~ 


|  New  York   City                                                     ft 

i  M.  BRENNAN'S  SONS                                   $ 

^  Thomas  F.  Brennan                                                                                2 

1  1 

1  I 
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ADVBR1 1SEMBNTS 
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I^kisMepau 


Sanatorium  (Sabrola.    Antrnnoarka 

In  Charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating  plain  and 
consists  of  a  broad  park  rising"  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill,  "Sunrise  Mount," 
which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of  the 
range — Mount  Marcy,  White  Face,  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc.,  while  not  very  far 
away  beautiful  Lucretia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive  both  to  build  and  maintain. 
When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned,  the  Sisters  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the  best 
known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels  as  a 
reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage,  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  is  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  Institution.  Long  distance  tele- 
phone. Postoffice,  Gabriels.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE. 

President,  Mrs.  W.  Seward  Webb;  Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton,  Miss  Annie  Leary;  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
Burreli  Hoffmai. ;  Secretary,  Miss  Rosalie  O'Brien,  Mrs.  W.  Seward  Webb.  W.  Seward  Webb,  Phelps  Smith, 
Paul  Smith.  Mrs.  David  McClure,  Mrs.  John  Kelly,  Mrs.  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  Thomas  B.  Cotter,  W.  Burke 
Cochran,  W.  E.  Kerin,  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  Miss  K.  C.  Broderick,  John  F.  O'Brien,  Clarence  H.  Mackey,  Thos. 
F.  Conway,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Agar,  Mrs.  W.  R  Grace,  Edward  Eyre,  John  T.  McDonough.  H.  D.  Stevens,  Peter  Malone. 
Joseph  P.  Grace,  Charles  Farrelly,  Mrs.  Edward  Rowan,  Mrs.  Francis  Martin,  Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Sheehan,  Mrs  Peter 
Doelger,  Miss  Louisa  Loree,  R.  S.  Dulancey  Howland,  W.  B.  McElroy,  Mrs.  J.  J.  I.  McLaughlin,  Mrs.  John  Duncan 
Emmet,  Miss  Teresa  R.  Donahue. 

ADVISORY   MEDICAL  STAFF 

Our  Advisory  Medical  Staff  is  Composed  of 

Dr.  Martin  Burke,  147  Lexington  Avenue  New  York;  Dr  Constantine  MacGuire,  120  E  60th  Street,  New  York; 
Dr.  Alexander  A.  Smith,  IS  West  51st  Street,  New  York  ;  Dr.  Francis  J.  Quinlan,  66  West  52nd  Street.  New  York: 
Dr.  John  E.  Stillwell,  9  West  49th  Street,  New  York  ;  Dr.  Wm.  T.  McMannis,  612  West  179th  Street.  New  York  ;  Dr. 
S.  A.  Knopf,  16  West  95th  Street,  New  York;  Dr  James  J.  Walsh,  110  West  74th  Street,  New  York: 
Dr.  Lawrence  E.  Flick,  736  Pine  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Dr    F.  M.  Noble,  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y. 

RESIDENT  PHYSICIANS 
H.  J.  Blankemeyer,.  M.  D  James  S.  Ford,  M.  D. 
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Barney  and  King  Lear 

Courtesy  of  Collier's 
By  Harvey  J.  O'Higgixs. 
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ARXEY  COOK,  as  an  operative  of  the  Babbing  Detective 
Bureau,  had  spent  his  day  around  the  General  Post  Office, 
waiting  to  pick  up  a  suspect,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  and 
follow  him — he  did  not  know  whither — so  as  to  get  evi- 
dence of  he  did  not  know  what.  He  had  had  his  instruc- 
tions and  a  photograph ;  that  was  all ;  and  he  had  not  asked 
anything  more.  He  was  not  curious.  He  was  becoming 
highly  professional.  He  did  not  even  worry  over  the  fact 
that  he  had  failed  to  catch  his  man.  And  having  been 
relieved  by  another  member  of  Babbing's  staff,  he  was  on  his  way  home  to 
supper   now,  with  a  free  mind. 

But  if  you  except  that  he  was  tired  and  hungry  and  expecting  a 
warm  meal  and  a  soft  bed,  he  was  not  looking  forward  to  his  home-com- 
ing with  any  eager  anticipation.  Home,  of  course,  should  be  the  place 
where  a  working  man  may  talk  of  himself  and  his  day  inexhaustibly,  with 
the  assurance  of  a  sympathetic  hearing.  It  was  just  this  credulous  ear 
of  interest  that  Barney  knew  he  would  not  find. 

On  the  first  day  of  his  work  with  Babbing  he  had  told  his  mother 
that  he  had  been  engaged  as  an  office  boy — because  he  was  afraid  that  she 
might  object  to  his  being  a  detective.  Later,  when  he  was  forced  to  teli 
her  the  truth,  he  had  wound  his  way  into  his  confession  with  such  uncon- 
vincing circumlocution,  and  he  had  so  guiltily  beclouded  the  point  when 
he  came  to  it,  that  she  had  accepted  his  story  in  a  large  silence  that  evi- 
dently covered  a  multitude  of  thoughts.  Then  he  began  to  come  home  full 
of  enthusiastic  accounts  of  his  daily  exploits  ;  and  the  more  calmly  she 
received  them,  the  more  amazing  he  made  them.     Once  or  twice,  when 
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he  was  romancing,  she  interrupted  him  to  talk  to  his  sister  Annie.  But 
she  never  expressed  any  doubts  of  his  stories  to  the  boy  himself.  She 
was  a  wise  woman.  The  whole  neighborhood  knew  her  to  be  such  ;  and 
she  had  gained  the  reputation  by  her  ability  to  keep  her  opinion  of  people- 
to  herself. 

Barney  might  never  have  suspected  her,  if  he  had  not  become  a 
detective.  In  his  social  set,  a  boy  is  so  busy  concealing  the  guilty  secrets 
of  his  conscience  from  his  elders  that  he  has  no  time  to  develop  his  own 
perspicacity.  He  is  so  diligent  in  hiding  that  he  does  not  sharpen  his  eyes 
for  what  others  have  hidden.  But  after  Babbing  had  lectured  him, 
whimsically,  on  the  necessity  of  knowing  when  a  man  was  lying  to  him, 
he  had  begun  to  watch  and  study  the  utterances  he  met  with.  And  sud- 
denly he  found  that  he  could  guess  what  people  were  thinking.  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  growth,  he  would  have  acquired  the  faculty  imper- 
ceptibly, by  the  slow  process  of  experience.  It  came  to  him,  now.  in  a 
startling  illumination. 

And  the  first  thing  it  showed  him  was  his  own  lack  of  credit  in  his 
mother's  mind.  He  discovered,  beneath  her  silence,  an  incredulity  like  a 
bottomless  pit,  into  which  he  had  been  pouring  his  confidences.  Her 
proud  opinion  of  him — which  he  had  built  up  for  himself  on  her  supposed 
belief  in  his  exploits — collapsed  into  that  chasm.  He  had  thought  himself 
his  mother's  righthand  man.  He  had  been  jealous  of  his  sister  Annie.  His 
mother  had  always  appeared  to  slight  the  girl  in  his  favor,  and  to  give 
him  the  place  in  her  esteem  to  which  his  masculine  superiority  entitled 
him.  Imagine  the  disillusionment  of  discovering  that  his  mother  had 
been  protecting  him  from  Annie — that  she  had  been  slighting  the  girl  in 
order  to  preserve  an  appearance  of  equilibrium  in  her  maternal  affection — 
that  she  had  assumed  her  partiality  for  him  out  of  pity  for  his  inferiority 
to  his  sister.  Imagine  the  feelings  of  an  anti-suffragist  wdio  learns  that 
to  Mother  Xature  the  female  is  the  more  important  sex! 

It  had  taken  him  a  week  to  find  out  where  he  stood  and  convince 
himself  that  he  was  not  mistaken.  He  had  sulked — and  been  ignored. 
He  had  boasted,  and  his  self-assertion  had  been  accepted  in  a  silence  that 
defeated  him.  He  could  not  take  his  mother  to  the  Babbing  Bureau  to 
convince  her  that  he  had  not  greatly  exaggerated  his  importance  there. 
And  certainly  there  was  no  way  in  which  he  could  bring  the  Babbing 
Bureau  to  her.     If  the  hero  of  "The  Boy  Pirate"  had  come  to  be  spanked 
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for  playing  hooky  and  telling  lies  to  excuse  his  truancy,  the  situation 
might  have  had  a  parallel  in  Barney's  mind.  Nothing  less  pathetic  could 
equal  it. 

His  mother  kept  a  furnished  lodging  house  in  Hudson  Street,  and 
he  came  up  the  worn  sandstone  steps  to  her  blistered  colonial  door  with 
as  little  alacrity  as  if  he  were  still  a  telegraph  hoy  delivering  a  message. 
His  sister  Annie  answered  his  ring-.  "Oh,  it's  you,"  she  said;  and  he 
thought  she  said  it  disparagingly.  He  did  not  reply  to  her.  He  went 
down  the  shabby  hall  to  the  back  stairs  and  descended  them  to  the  base- 
ment, where  an  odor  of  cooking  flattered  his  nostrils.  He  heard  old  Con 
Cooney's  voice,  and  understood  that  their  neighbor  had  dropped  in  again 
for  supper.  He  liked  Cooney — because  Cooney  liked  him — and  the 
presence  of  another  man  in  the  house  seemed  somehow  to  mitigate  the 
feminine  conspiracy  to  belittle  him. 

Mrs.  Cook,  having  rented  ail  her  upper  floors,  housed  her  family  in 
three  rooms  in  the  basement;  and  they  had  their  meals  in  the  big,  old- 
fashioned  kitchen,  on  an  oilcloth-covered  table,  beside  a  cookstove  that 
stood  in  an  arched  niche  of  brick  in  the  chimney  wall.  Barney  smelled 
the  potato  cakes  in  the  oven  as  he  hung  up  his  hat  in  the  lower  hall.  He 
did  not  get  the  subtler  fragrance  of  clam  chowder  till  he  came  into  the 
room.  When  old  Cooney  said  heartily  "How  are  ye.  boy?"  he  answered 
"Fine  an'  dandy,"  with  a  smile.  It  was  the  smile  of  an  expectant 
stomach.  His  mother  rose  to  get  his  soup  plate  from  the  warming  shelf, 
but  she  merely  looked  her  greeting  in  a  glance  of  solicitude  that  saw  him 
tired  and  hungry.  Any  demonstration  of  affection  from  her  would  have 
seemed  hypocritical.  Cooney  said  "That'll  stick  to  yer  ribs,"  as  she  put 
a  steaming  plate  of  chowder  before  Barney.  He  replied.  "Sure,  Mike." 
and  grinned. 

It  was  a  chowder  as  thick  as  an  Irish  stew,  a  savor}  suttee  of  indis- 
tinguishable vegetables  that  had  been  immolated  at  the  obsequies  of  the 
clam,  and  now,  in  the  ascending  steam,  gave  up  their  essential  souls  to 
assist  his  translation  into  glory.  Like  aromatic  music,  it  soothed  Barney 
with  a  vague  strengthening  of  spirit  that  was  at  once  insatiable  and  con- 
tented. He  opened  his  moist  lips  to  the  first  spoonful,  and  it  sank  to  the 
seat  of  a  satisfaction  that  was  too  deep  to  be  lifted  even  by  a  sigh.  He 
hunched  himself  over  that  seductive  distillation,  drinking  a  steady  stream 
of  spoonfuls,  gazing  into  it  hypnotically,  breathing  it.  brooding  on  it.  lost 
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in  it.     The  conversation  went  on  above  his  devotional,  bowed  head.    The 
others  had  arrived  at  the  potato  cakes.    They  could  talk. 

They  were  talking  of  Cooney's  domestic  affairs.  He  was  a  widower 
with  two  married  daughters,  to  each  of  whom,  on  the  day  of  her  mar- 
riage, he  had  given  a  house.  "Why  should  I  be  keepin'  thim  waitin'  fer 
my  fun'ral,"  he  had  said,  "to  get  their  bit  o'  prope'ty?  They  need  it  more 
now."  It  was  all  he  had — those  two  houses.  They  represented  the  sav- 
ings of  a  lifetime  of  trucking.  He  had  sold  his  teams  and  his  trucks  to 
pay  off  the  last  installment  of  mortgage  when  he  retired. 

He  had  a  ruddy  old  face — the  ruddier  by  contrast  with  the  whiteness 
of  his  hair.  It  was  a  face  of  kindly  philosophy  growing  senile.  He  had 
always  had  the  name  of  being  "kind  o'  simple" ;  and  there  was  this 
simplicity  in  his  confessing  to  Mrs.  Cook,  at  her  supper  table,  that  he  was 
worried  out  of  his  sleep  because  his  youngest  daughter,  with  whom  he 
was  living,  had  made  up  her  mind  to  give  up  renting  rooms,  sell  her 
house  and  move  into  a  flat.  "It's  been  hard  times,  as  ye  know,  ma'am." 
he  explained,  "gettin'  rooms  rented  hereabouts  since  thim  subways  an' 
tunnels  an'  all  was  digged.    But  what  w'ud  I  be  doin'  in  a  flat?" 

Mrs.  Cook  attempted  to  cheer  him  by  helping  him  to  another  potato 
cake.  It  distracted  him  at  least.  He  split  it  with  his  knife,  spread  the 
halves  with  lumps  of  butter,  and  closed  them  together  on  that  melting 
secret  to  absorb  it  tenderly. 

Barney  said,  in  the  silence  :  "Why  don't  you  get  about  ten  ton  o'  coal 
an'  shoot  it  into  her  cellar?" 

Cooney  looked  up  from  his  cake.  "What  good  'ud  that  do.  d'ye 
think?" 

"She'd  never  move  out  an'  leave  it,  would  she?" 

"Xiver!"  He  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork.  "Boy!  Ye're  a  wun- 
der !    How  did  y'  iver  think  o'  that,  now?" 

Barney  nodded,  with  his  eyes  on  his  chowder,  as  if  to  say:  "Oh,  I 
know  a  thing  or  two,  even  if  some  people  don't  think  so."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  had  once  heard  of  a  man  using  a  load  of  coal  to  anchor  his  wife 
when  she  talked  of  moving. 

Annie  piped  up:  "!  don't  see  that  that'd  make  any  dirt'rence." 

"Wouldn't  it.  then?"  Mrs.  Cook  snubbed  her.  "That  shows  all  you 
kn<  >w  ab<  >ut  it." 
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Annie  was  used  to  snubs.  She  went  to  the  oven  for  Barney's  plate 
of  potato  cake-,  unresentful.     His  mother  was  pouring  his  tea. 

"It  'ml  do  the  trick."  Cooney  said.  "It  ufiid  that.  It's  a  great  con- 
trivance. It  is  surely."  He  added,  in  a  lower  tone  to  himself  and  his 
food:  "But  where'd  I  get  the  money  fer  it?" 

Mrs.  Cook  put  down  her  teapot  with  a  bump.  "Have  you  given  all 
of  it  over  to  them  gurls?" 

"Yes'm,"  Cooney  admitted. 

"Have  you  kep'  none  of  it  fer  yerself  ?" 

He  blinked  at  her.  under  his  shaggy  eyebrows,  guiltily  apologetic. 
"Xo'm,"  he  said.  And  to  Barney,  looking  from  one  to  the  other,  several 
tiling-  were  clear. 

It  was  clear  that  Cooney,  having  made  himself  dependent  on  his 
children,  was  being  housed  with  ingratitude;  that  was  win  lie  looked 
apologetic;  he  was  ashamed  of  them  before  her.  And  he  had  been  trying 
to  maintain  some  show  of  being  independent  of  their  bounty  by  g<  >ing 
about  for  his  meals  :  that  was  why  he  had  been  droppng  in  for  supper  so 
frequently  with  Mrs.  Cook.  And  his  praise  of  her  cooking  had  not  been 
disinterested;  that  was  why  he  looked  guilt}' :  he  saw  that  she  suspected 
it. 

Mrs.  Cook,  shrewd  and  kindly,  made  no  comment  on  the  situation. 
She  maintained  a  receptive  silence  that  drew  him  out  like  a  vacuum 
pump.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was  giving  up  his  story,  in  hints  and 
evasions,  piecemeal,  out  of  all  sequence  of  time  and  incident,  and  with  no 
right  understanding  himself  of  how  it  had  happened  or  who  had  been  to 
blame. 

Barney  ate  and  listened. 

The  story  was  new  to  him,  though  it  was  as  old  as  King  Lear. 
Cooney  had  deeded  a  house  to  his  eldest  daughter  when  she  married 
Lieutenant  Buntz  of  the  tire  department:  and  they  had  all  lived  together, 
renting  the  parlor  floor,  with  the  youngest  daughter  helping  to  do  the 
housework.  When  this  second  daughter  married  a  machinist,  Cooney 
could  do  no  less  than  give  her  the  other  house,  where  -he.  too,  followed 
the  custom  of  the  street  by  letting  her  vacant  floors.  He  had  remained 
with  the  oldest  girl,  who  kept  him  in  clothe-  and  tobacco — and  pocket 
money  for  an  occasional  nip.  She  had  begrudged  him  nothing,  though 
she  had  hinted,  after  Kathleen'-  marriage,  that  the  sister  might  be  doing 
something  for  him,  too. 
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"It  was  Buntz's  notion,  that."  old  Cooney  said.  "He's  nothin"  but  a 
poor  furriner,  y'  understand,  ma'am.     He  got  no  right  feelin's  whativer." 

Then  the  hard  times  struck  the  quarter,  and  so  mam  of  Mrs.  Buntz's 
rooms  went  empty  for  a  whole  summer  that  she  had  no  money  tor  her 
dad.  The  winter  brought  some  return  of  prosperity,,  but  not  for  him. 
He  had  all  he  could  eat  and  a  comfortable  room,  but  Buntz  had  evidently 
persuaded  his  wife  that  her  father's  spending  money  ought  to  come  from 
the  other  daughter:  and  they  let  him  go  shabby,  with  empty  pockets  and 
a  cold  pipe.     He  left  them — after  a  quarrel  with  Buntz. 

"He's  a  durty  little  furriner."  he  explained  to  Air-.  Cook.  "They're 
the  currse  o'  the  country,  as  ye  know,  ma'am — thim  furriner-.  They've 
got  no  right  to  marry  dacint  Ammicans.  There  ought  to  be  a  law  agin 
it." 

Kathleen's  man.  the  machinist,  was  the  proper  sort;  and  they  had 
received  him  with  a  sympathy  that  encouraged  his  grievance  and 
increased  his  ill  will  against  Buntz.  But  the  machinist  was  chronically 
out  of  work  and  Kathleen  was  no  such  manager  as  her  sister;  and 
though  Cooney  and  the  husband  made  themselves  useful  around  the 
use,  and  shared  their  tobacco  when  they  had  any — and  were  convivial 
together  when  they  could  raise  the  price  of  a  glass — old  Cooney's  condi- 
tion was  not  so  much  better  than  it  had  been  at  Buntz's.  Affairs  were 
soon  complicated  by  the  fact  that  Kathleen  became  exasperated  at  her 
husband's  idleness  and  accused  him.  before  her  father,  of  being  willing 
to  live  on  the  rent  of  the  rooms  instead  of  working  for  himself.  Cooney 
was  a  man  of  peace.  He  avoided  taking  sides  in  the  quarrel.  I  Jut  he 
was  drawn  into  it  by  the  husband's  retort  that  the  house  was  not  hers 
anyway,  but  her  father's — and  by  the  girl's  accusation  that  Cooney  was 
encouraging  the  husband  to  loaf.  Then  she  went  to  her  sister  and 
demanded  that  some  just  arrangement  should  be  made  by  which  one  of 
them  could  board  their  father  and  the  other  make  him  an  allowance  : 
and  Mr-.  Buntz  replied  that  she  had  always  been  willing  to  board  him 
and  would  do  so  any  time  that  he  would  come  back  to  her.  Cooney 
declared  that  he  would  starve  first.  Kathleen  scolded  him.  lie  accused 
her  of  ingratitude.  Things  went  rapidly  from  bad  to  worse.  It 
cat-and-dog's  life  entirely.  And  at  last  Kathleen,  in  a  determined  revolt 
against  the  dome-tic  situation,  put  the  house  in  an  agent's  hands  for  sale, 
and  started  out  to  look  for  a  small  flat  in  which  she  could  live  economic- 
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ally  on  her  bit  of  money  and  make  it  impossible  for  her  relative  to 
"impose"  on  her  any  longer. 

"Oh,  now,"  Mrs.  Cook  consoled  the  old  man,  "people  has  to  squabble, 
it  gives  them  somethin'  t'  occupy  their  minds.  It  makes  life  int'restin' — 
a  good  hot  quar'l.     You  mustn't  take  it  so  to  heart." 

"'T  ain't  that,  ma'am,"  he  said  pathetically,  "but  between 'em  I'll 
soon  be  on  the  streets.    They  neither  av  thim  wants  me." 

"Well,  that's  the  way  o'  nature,  Mr.  Cooney."  She  poured  him  the 
last  cup  of  tea.  "It  ain't  provided  that  a  parent  should  be  dependin'  to 
his  young  ones.  Those  gurls'll  be  sweet  enough  to  their  own  childurn — 
an'  like  as  not  they'll  get  the  same  dose  they're  givin'  you.  It's  the  wis- 
dom o'  God.  If  we  was  all  as  crazy  about  our  parents  as  they  are  about 
us,  we'd  none  of  us  be  leavin'  home  to  marry,  an'  there'd  soon  be  no 
childurn  in  the  world  at  all.  That'd  never  do.  Never.  You  mustn't 
expect  it,  man." 

"I  don't,  ma'am,"  poor  Cooney  defended  himself.  "All  I  wanted  of 
thim  was  a  corner  be  the  fire,  in  the  houses  I  gave  thim.'' 

"Well,  say,"  Barney  cut  in,  "if  you  had  a  couple  thousan'  dollars — 
er  so — in  the  bank,  it'd  make  a  change,  wouldn't  it?'' 

"Make  a  change,  lad?" 

"Yes.  They'd  like  y'  a  lot  more  if  you  had  somethin'  to  make  it 
worth  while,  eh  ?" 

Cooney  rubbed  his  forehead. 

"It's  because  you've  got  nuthin'  more  to  give  them — isn't  it?  That's 
why  they're  so  snooty?" 

"Boy,"  he  confessed,  "I  suppose  'tis  so,  but  I  take  shame  to  think 
it." 

"Well,  then,"  Barney  said,  "if  you  c'n  keep  year  mouth  shut.  I  c'n 
put  somethin'  over." 

"Barney,"  his  mother  cried,  "if  you  talk  so  to  yer  elders,  I'll  box 
year  ears." 

He  turned  to  her  impatiently.  "Aw.  hoi'  on  a  shake,  mom.  I'm 
talkirT  business.  We  c'n  square  this  whole  blame  tiling  with  a  little 
plant." 

The  puzzled  Cooney  asked  :  "What  kind  av  a  plant  ?" 

"A  rubber  plant,"  Barney  answered  cockily.  "Gumshoe.  The  kind 
they  grow  down  at   the  office.     Leave  it  to  me.      I'll   show  y'  a  sample 
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tomorrah."     He  held  out  his  plate  to  Annie.     "<>i*  me  another  cake."'  he 
i  irdered  her. 

"You'll  make  yerself  sick."  she  said. 

"I'd  sooner  he  sick  than  hungry.  Hurry  up."  He  explained  to 
Cooney :  "That  coal  would've  done  the  trick,  wouldn't  it?  Well,  that 
was  a  plant.  See?  Leave  it  to  me."  He  swept  them  all  with  a  Napo- 
leonic eye.  "An"  you'll  keep  quiet  about  it — all  of  von — er  you'll  crab 
the  whole  game." 

Annie  asserted  her  independence  feebly  by  taking  her  own  time  with 
the  cakes.  His  mother  opened  her  lips  to  reph  to  him — and  closed  them 
again.  But  what  they  both  concealed  in  the  back-  of  their  minds  was 
visible  in  Cooney's  admiring  regard:  Barney  was  on  the  way  to  come 
into  his  own  with  that  family. 

He  refused  to  say  anything  more  about  his  plant  until  he  could  com- 
plete his  preparations  for  it.  and  those  preparations  required  a  word  from 
Babbing.  He  put  in  hi>  request  for  an  interview  with  the  chief  early 
on  the  following  morning:  but  he  did  not  get  an  invitation  to  the  private 
office  until  the  afternoon,  when  Babbing,  after  his  morning's  work  and  a 
milk-and-salad  luncheon,  was  smoking  the  one  cigar  that  lie  allowed  him- 
self daily.  It  was  supposed,  among  his  men.  that  he  devoted  this  inter- 
val of  nicotine  to  scheming  out  the  various  stratagems  by  which  he 
solved  his  cases :  and  Barney  entered  the  sanctum  of  cerebration  with 
apologetic  misgivings  for  the  request  he  wished  to  make. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Babbing  had  one  of  those  minds  that  never 
consciously  apply  themselves  to  thought — that  start  like  an  engine  when 
the  mechanical  load  is  thrown  on,  and  work  best  when  the  necessity  is 
pressing.  He  smoked  Ins  cigar  as  a  sort  of  siesta,  while  his  luncheon 
was  "settling."  And  he  received  Barney  in  the  best  oi  postprandial 
moods,  at  his  ease  in  his  swivel  chair,  mildly  quizzical.     "Well,   what's 

Barney  rose,  at  once,  to  his  humor.  He  replied,  like  a  client:  "1  g<  t 
a  case  'at  I  want  to  see  y'  about.  Mr.  Babbing." 

"Good.     Sit  down.     What  is  it?" 

Barney  sat  down,  as  part  of  the  joke.  "I  want  to  get  a  bunch 
o5  phony  money  to  make  a  plant  fer  a  fullah." 

"I  h-huh."  Babbing  received  it  as  if  it  were  a  request  for  a  postage 
stamp,  almost  absent-mindedly,  being  engaged  in  (licking  the  ash  from 
his  cigar.     "What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?" 


Mrs.  Buntz  teas  soon  as  indignant  as  her  sister.     She  read 
the  policy   aloud  -  every  word  of  it  —  with  fine  conviction 
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Barney  admired  the  duplicity  of  his  chief's  manner  the  more  because 
he  saw  through  it.  "1  want  to — kind  o'  help  him  out  of  a  hole.  It's 
this  way,  chief."  And  he  began  Cooney's  story  confusedly,  struggling 
to  avoid  the  slang  to  which  Babbing  objected.  As  he  got  further  in 
his  narrative,  he  forgot  about  the  slang,  and  Babbing  listened  to  him, 
twinkling.  The  sunlight,  from  the  window  at  Babbing's  back,  made  a 
luminous  obscuring  cloud  of  the  tobacco  smoke  before  the  detective's 
face:  and  when  Babbing  snorted  and  coughed,  Barney  supposed  that  it 
was  the  smoke  that  choked  him.  "So  1  dopes  it  out,"  said  Barney,  "thai 
if  I  could  get  a  hold  of  a  bunch  o'  fake  money,  I  could  make  a  kind  o' 
plant  with  th'  ol'  guy,  an'  have  some  one  go  an'  borry  a  sackful  off  him — 
some  way  so's  his  fam'ly'd  get  hep — an'  then  they'd  rigger  he'd  got  a 
bar'l  of  the  real  cush  salted  down  some'rs — an'  he'd  be  as  pop'lar's  Santa 
Clans,  all  right,  with  the  whole  outfit.     Don't  you  think  so.  chief?" 

Babbing  waved  aside  the  tobacco  smoke  and  leaned  forward.  He 
was  smiling.     "Barney/'  he  said,  "did  yon  ever  read   Shakespeare?" 

"No,  sir."  Barney  grinned. 

"I  thought  yon  were  trying  to  rewrite  him.  You're  making  comedy 
ont  of  'King  Lear.'  ' 

"King  who?" 

"Never  mind.  I  see  glimmerings  of  intelligence  in  yon,  at  last. 
You're  beginning  to  think  like  a  detective." 

"Yes.  sir."  Barney  said  modestly. 

"Well,  let  ns  see.  now."  Babbing  reflected.  "Your  idea  is  that  if 
Cooney's  daughters  thought  he  still  had  money,  they'd  be  more  con- 
siderate of  him.  eh?     With  a  lively  sense  of  favors  to  come." 

"Yes.  sir." 

"And  how  long  do  yon  think  they'd  be  willing  to  wait  cheerfully  for 
those  favors?" 

"Well,  gee — " 

"And  can  von  imagine  those  girls  giving  him  money  to  spend  if 
they  thought  he  had  plenty  in  the  bank?" 

"Mebbe  they'd  let  on  they  didn't  know  about   it?" 

"Yes.  That  'maybe'  has  spoiled  a  lot  of  good-looking  plants.  Is 
Cooney  a  convincing  liar?" 

Barney  shook  his  head. 

"Is  he  the  sort  of  man  who'd  have  money  in  the  bank  and  keep  quiet 
about  it?" 
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"I  guess — " 

"In  fact,  you  know  he's  not,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  then,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  Your  plant's  so 
full  of  holes  it  would  collapse  in  a  week." 

Barney  looked  down  at  his  feet.  "Well,  I  guess  that's  all  there  is 
to  it." 

"No.  Xot  altogether."  Babbing  swung  around  to  look  out  the 
window.  "You've  started  right.  Have  the  Buntzes  a  telephone  in  the 
house?" 

"I — I  don't  know." 

"Find  that  out.  Wait  a  minute.  See  Cooney  tonight  and  explain 
to  him  that  he  has  a  paid-up  policy  for  five  thousand  dollars — say  in  the 
Calabrian  Life.  That's  a  foreign  company  that  doesn't  exist.  Their 
agent  has  a  desk  in  1047."  (Room  1047  was  one  °*"  tne  unlabeled  opera- 
tives' rooms  of  the  Babbing  Detective  Bureau.)  "This  policy  has  been 
made  out  in  favor  of  Cooney 's  two  daughters,  understand  ?  They'd  get 
five  thousand  dollars  between  them  when  he  died.  But  he's  been  so 
pinched  for  money  that  he  wants  to  cash  in  the  policy  right  away.  And 
the  agent  of  the  Calabrian  Life  can  only  offer  him  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
for  it.     Do  you  get  that?" 

"Sure,  Mi —    Yes,  sir." 

"Good.  As  soon  as  you  have  Cooney  ready,  we'll  telephone  to 
Buntz's — or  have  Fisher  drop  in  there,  if  they  haven't  a  phone — and  ask 
for  Cooney,  and  let  it  slip  that  he  wants  to  see  the  old  man  about  a  paid- 
up  policy.  That'll  start  the  Buntzes  in  the  direction  we  want  them  to 
move.  Then  you  can  have  Fisher,  as  agent  of  the  insurance  company, 
write  a  letter  to  Cooney  telling  him  that  the  cash  value  of  the  policy  is 
only  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  And  Cooney  can  consult  the  machinist  about 
the  letter.  Understand?  If  the  machinist  comes  to  1047.  Fisher  can  take 
care  of  him.     Arrange  for  that." 

"Yes.  sir." 

"Then  we'll  have  Lear'>  two  daughters  up  against  the  proposition 
that  if  they  drive  their  father  out  on  the  street  he'll  have  to  sell  his  policy 
and  they'll  lose  five  thousand  by  it.  And  unless  I'm  a  false  prophet. 
they'll  each  begin  trying  to  edge  the  other  out  of  the  old  man's  affections. 
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so  as  to  get  the  whole  five  thousand  for  herself.     And  Mr.  Cooney  will 

be  happy  as  long  as  he  can  keep  his  secret." 

"Gee!"  Barney  said,  "that's  a  peach." 

"Good.  I'm  glad  you  like  it.  Go  ahead,  now.  and  let  me  see  you 
pull  it  off.     I'll  phone  Fisher  to  help  you." 

Barney  hesitated.  "He  won't  be  able  to  pay  us  a  cent,  chief — Cooney 
won't." 

Babbing  dropped  his  cigar  butt  in  the  cuspidor  and  reached  for  his 
desk  phone.  "Tell  him  I'm  doing  this  for  him  as  a  fellow  member  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  A  tale  Parents.  I'm  a  father  myself.  If  he 
wants  to.  he  can  leave  directions  in  his  will  that  we're  to  be  paid  out  of 
his  life  insurance  after  he  dies.  Hello.  Put  Fisher  on  here."  He  added 
to  Barney,  his  lips  twitching:  "I'd  like  to  live  long  enough  to  interview 
the  daughters,  when  they  come  to  1047  to  claim  that  insurance  money. 
Run  along,  now,  and  get  busy." 

Barney  ran.  He  found  that  the  Buntzes  had  a  telephone — for  the 
convenience  of  their  lodgers — and  he  helped  Fisher  prepare  his  letter  as 
agent  of  the  life  insurance  company.  Fisher  improved  on  the  plant. 
Having  an  artistic  conscience,  he  was  not  satisfied  until  he  had  hunted 
up  a  fraudulent  insurance  policy  that  had  come  into  the  office  files  in  con- 
nection with  a  swindle  long  since  prosecuted  ;  and  he  altered  the  policy 
to  insure  Cooney  for  five  thousand  dollars,  and  he  wrote  his  own  name 
and  office  address  on  it  as  agent  of  the  company.  "Now,  young  man," 
he  said,  "there's  a  perfectly  good  forgery  that'll  land  me  in  trouble  if 
Cooney  tries  to  borrow  on  it.  You  be  careful  who  sees  that  document, 
and  get  it  back  to  me  as  soon  as  they've  swallowed  it." 

"Leave  it  to  me."  Barney  gloated.  "It's  a  pippin.  It'll  make  th' 
oV  geezer  feels  he's  goiir  to  die  rich." 

He  got  an  interview  with  Cooney  after  supper  that  evening,  in  a 
beer-sour  room  off  Dolan's  bar ;  and  he  explained  the  plant  to  the 
bewildered  old  man  over  and  over,  till  Cooney's  face  was  bright  with 
understanding.  "Saints  in  hiven."  he  kept  muttering  to  himself,  at 
admiring  intervals.  "The  little  divel !  Look  at  that,  wud  ye !  Don't  that 
beat  the  Dutch!  Who'd  'a'  thought  av  that!  Faith,  he's  the  wunder  a\ 
the  wurrld !" 

Piarney  carried  himself  as  if  he  were.  "Don't  you  open  yer  mouth, 
now,  to  nobody,"  he  ordered,  "er  you'll  ditch  the  whole  frame-up.     Just 
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show  the  letter  to  'em — when  it  comes  tomorrah — an"  if  they  want  to  see 
the  policy  let'em  have  a  squint  at  it.  I  got  to  have  it  back  again  tomorrah 
night,  mind." 

Cooney  put  the  paper  in  his  inside  pocket  and  buttoned  his  coat  over 
it,  reliably.    "Trust  me.  hoy.     Trust  me." 

"Well,  I  don't  trust  yon  much,"  Barney  assured  him  cheekily,  "but 
the  plant's  so  good  you'll  have  ver  own  time  crabbin'  it.  Go  ahead."  he 
concluded,  in  Babbing's  best  manner,  "an'  don't  try  to  lie  too  glib;  that's 
all.  Let  them  do  their  own  thinkin'.  I'll  see  you  here  on  my  way  home 
to  supper,  tomorrah,  eh?" 

"Ye  will  that."  He  pulled  down  his  hat  on  his  eyes  like  a  conspira- 
tor.    "Trust  me,  hoy.     Trust  me.     I'm  no  such  fool  as  ve'd  think." 

And  on  the  following  evening,  when  Barney  entered  the  room  again, 
there  he  was  in  the  dusk,  smiling  craftily,  with  triumph  in  his  face.  He 
had  the  policy  with  him,  and  he  reported  that  it  had  already  begun  to  do 
its  perfect  work.  His  daughter  Kathleen  had  been  immediately  indig- 
nant with  him  for  thinking  of  accepting  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  a  five- 
thousand-dollar  policy.  "It's  a  robbery/'  she  had  cried.  "Don't  you  do 
it,  paw."  And  when  Cooney  argued  that  he  needed  the  money,  she 
replied  :  "We  may  need  money,  but  we  don't  need  it  so  bad  that  we'll  sell 
five  thousand  dollars  for  fifteen  hundred.  We'll  stick  it  out  together. 
J  ain't  been  feelin'  well,  an'  this  big  house  has  got  on  my  nerves,  but  I'll 
drop  dead  in  my  tracks  before  I'll  let  that  old  insurance  company  cheat 
us  that  way." 

They  were  still  discussing  the  matter  when  Mrs.  Buntz  dropped  in, 
coolly,  to  tell  her  father  that  an  insurance  agent  had  telephoned  about 
some  insurance  policy  early  that  morning.  She  had  been  so  busy  all  day 
that  she  had  not  been  able  to  come  over  before.  Besides,  she  thought 
there  must  have  been  some  mistake. 

Well,  there  had  not  been.  Not  any.  The  insurance  company  was 
trying  to  persuade  their  innocent  father  to  take  fifteen  hundrd  dollars 
for  a  five-thousand-dollar  policy.  A  paid-up  policy  in  favor  of  his  two 
daughters,  payable  after  his  death  ! 

Mrs.  Buntz  was  soon  as  indignant  as  her  sister.  She  read  the  policy 
aloud — every  word  of  it — with  fine  conviction;  and  she  followed  it  wit1- 
the  agent's  letter,  sarcastically,  rather  through  the  nose.  "That"  she 
said,  "was  written  by  a  thief." 
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It  was  she  who  thought  to  ask  why  they  had  never  heard  of  the 
policy  before.  Cooney  mumbled:  "I'd  fergot  about  it.  gurl.  Twas  all 
paid  up,  years  since." 

Mrs.  Buntz  said:  "There  now!  It's  a  good  thing  you  have  us  to  look 
after  you,  er  you'd  be  in  a  nice  way.  1  was  just  thinkin'  today  that  when 
Kathleen  sells  her  house — " 

"I'm  not  goin'  to  sell  the  house,"  Kathleen  cut  in.  "As  long  as  paw 
lives,  he'll  have  his  own  roof  over  him — " 

"I  don't  see  that  this  roof  is  any  more  his  than  ours  is."  Mrs.  Buntz 
maintained.     "He's  got  as  good  a  right — " 

And  Cooney,  foreseeing  another  quarrel,  sneaked  away  to  keep  his 
appointment  with  Barney,  two  hours  ahead  of  time.  He  had  promised 
to  tell  no  one  of  Barney's  plot,  not  even  Barney's  mother.  But  he 
accompanied  Barney  to  his  home,  to  see  that  "wunder  av  the  wurrld" 
safely  housed  for  the  night,  and  he  did  not  try  to  disguise  the  fact  from 
Mrs.  Cook  that  her  boy  was  a  "janius."  "Faith,  ma'am,''  he  whispered 
at  the  door,  "  'tis  beyond  belief,  but  he's  got  thim  two  gurls  quar'lin'  now 
about  which  one's  to  have  the  honor — mind  ye — av  boordin'  me!  Not  a 
wurrd,  ma'am.     Not  a  wurrd,  on  yer  soul.     It  'ud  ruin  all !" 

Mrs.  Cook  said  not  a  word — not  even  to  Barney.  But  if  Barney 
had  rewritten  "King  Lear,"  and  been  crowned  with  laurel  by  all  the 
academies  of  civilization  for  it,  he  could  not  have  come  home  to  a  more 
proudly  devoted  household  than  sat  down  with  him  at  the  table  that  night 
to  hear  him  talk  about  his  doings  for  the  day.  He  saw  it  in  their  faces. 
"Waiter/'  he  said  to  Annie,  "dish  up  the  best  in  the  house.  I  don'  care 
what  it  costs.     I've  got  my  salary  raised.     Hurry  up." 


Introspection,  self-consciousness  and  egotism  are  all  synonyms  for 
wasted  energy.  Every  atom  of  force  deflected  toward  self  becomes  fric- 
tion.— S.  S.  Times. 


All  service  ranks  the  same  with  God — there  is  no  last  nor  first. 

— Brownin 


The  Brain  and  the  Mind 


By  James  J.  Walsh,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D. 


(  >THING  that  I  know  is  more  amusing  than  the  ever  recur- 
rently repeated  attempt  to  explain  mental  operations,  emo- 
tional  states,    feelings,   thinking   and   other   manifestations 

of  the  human  personality  by  reference  to  some  large  organ 
in  the  body.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  very  general 
feeling  that  the  brain  was  the  organ  of  mind  and  that  when 
we  knew  enough  about  the  brain  thinking  would  be  com- 
paratively easy  to  explain.  As  a  consequence,  when  the  new 
science  of  Physiological  Psychology  began  to  attract  atten- 
tion about  180,0  interest  in  it  came  with  a  rush.  In  1895  the  section  on 
the  physiological  psychology  attracted  so  great  an  amount  of  attention 
at  the  International  Congress  of  Psychologists  that  it  looked  as  though 
some  of  the  other  sections  might  shut  up  shop.  This  seemed  all  the 
more  true  because  it  was  the  young  psychologists  who  were  interested  in 
physiological  psychology  and  only  the  old  fogies  in  ether  sections,  and  as 
the  interest  of  the  young  is  supposed  to  continue  and  develop  it  was  clear 
that  the  other  sections  were  doomed.  By  1900.  however,  the  interest  in 
physiological  psychology  had  faded  to  a  considerable  degree.  In  1905 
there  was  only  a  handful  at  that  particular  section  compared  to  some  of 
the  ether  sections. 


The  reason  for  this  was  that  it  had  been  found  that  so-called 
physiological  psychology  was  not  real  psychology,  but  sensologv.  if  it  were 
allowed  to  use  such  a  hybrid  word.  We  had  been  studying  the  senses 
and  reaction  times  and  attention  and  memory,  but  not  the  psyche  or  true 
mind.  This  is  of  course  not  surprising.  Whenever  an  adjective  is  put 
with  a  substantive  it  always  seriously  modifies  the  meaning  of  the  sub- 
tative  and  sometimes,  as  we  know,  completely  changes  it.  When  we 
talk  of  Hudson  Seal  we  do  not  mean  seal  skin,  but  muskrat  or  something 
else,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  for  silk  or  lard  or  anything  else  when 
an  adjective  is  added.  Compound  lard  is  not  lard,  but  a  mixtur 
things,  just  as  physiological  psychology  is  not  psychology. 
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Something  of  this  same  fate  has  met  all  our  efforts  to  loeate  and 
explain  thinking.  A  hundred  years  ago  Cabanis  declared  that  when  we 
knew  enough  about  the  brain  the  explanation  of  thinking  would  be  easy. 
Thought  was  for  him  just  a  function  of  the  brain,  and  he  even  added  that 
just  as  the  liver  secretes  bile  so  the  brain  secretes  thought.  It  was  only 
a  question  then  of  studying  the  brain  very  carefully  and  thoroughly. 

Now  we  have  studied  the  brain  and  know  very  much  about  it. 
There  is  still  much  to  be  learned,  but  we  know  enough  to  tell  us  that  the 
brain  is  the  organ  of  sensation  and  motion,  but  not  of  thinking.  There 
are  certain  regions  that  are  silent.  That  is,  when  something  happens  to 
them  they  give  no  sign  anywhere  in  the  body.  But  it  is  only  our  ignor- 
ance of  them  that  still  leaves  this  small  portion  even  under  the  suspicion 
of  being  connected  with  thinking.  Five-sixths  of  the  brain  is  definitely 
given  over  to  sensation  and  motion.  The  parietal  regions,  that  is,  above 
the  ears,  is  for  general  touch  sensation,  behind  the  ears  for  hearing,  at 
the  back  of  the  head  for  vision  and  the  anterior  upper  portion  is  motor, 
only  the  frontal  lobes  being  left  for  some  function  that  we  do  not  under- 
stand as  yet,  but  probably  in  association  with  memory,  which  we  share 
with  the  animals. 

After  all,  this  disappointing  experience  with  the  brain  is  only  a 
repetition  of  previous  experiences  as  regards  the  attribution  to  large 
organs  in  the  body  of  the  function  of  thinking.  Long  ago  the  liver  was 
thought  to  have  much  to  do  with  emotion  and  even  intellection.  A  man 
who  labored  under  the  tendency  to  get  angry  easily  was  said  to  be 
choleric.  We  still  have  that  word  in  English  and  it  comes  from  chole,  the 
Greek  word  for  bile.  Melancholia  only  means  black  bile,  so  that  all  the 
depressed  states  of  mind  were  thought  to  come  from  the  liver.  They 
purged  a  man  of  black  bile  whenever  he  suffered  from  severe  depression 
in  the  old  time.  We  still  have  all  the  words  associated  with  these  ideas 
as  fossils  in  the  language. 

After  the  liver  came  the  spleen.  Shakespeare  has  many  expressions 
which  show  that  in  his  time  all  sorts  of  states  of  mind  and  above  all  of 
emotion  were  supposed  to  come  from  the  spleen.  Our  language  is  still 
full  of  such  expressions.  We  say  that  a  man  who  is  easily  irritable  is 
splenetic.  We  ask  a  man  not  to  vent  his  spleen  on  us.  Shakespeare 
talks  about  the  spleen  as  the  seat  of  initiative.  He  has  such  expressions 
as  a  sudden  spleen  and  a  quick  spleen  and  the  like. 
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After  the  spleen  the  heart  had  its  turn.  Men  felt  in  their  hearts. 
they  thought  in  their  hearts,  hearts  beat  high  with  lofty  purpose  and  made 
men  heroic,  above  all  they  loved  in  their  hearts,  and  a  large  hearted 
man  was  a  full,  fine  human  being.  When,  about  two  centuries  and  a  half 
ago,  Steno,  the  Danish  anatomist,  who  having  gone  down  to  Italy  to 
study  his  favorite  science  became  a  Catholic  there  and  afterward-  a 
bishop,  discovered  and  proclaimed  that  the  heart  was  merely  a  muscle 
pump,  men  refused  to  listen  to  him.  They  could  not  think  that  the  heart 
has  no  higher  function  than  this.  Had  they  not  felt  their  hearts  beat 
high  with  emotion.  Did  not  they  know  that  their  hearts  were  the  source 
of  all  sorts  of  lofty  feelings  and  sentiments  and  purposes?  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  heart  is  affected  by  emotion,  but  it  is  an  effect  and  not  a 
cause.  When  the  Irishman  was  wounded  directly  over  his  heart  and  the 
bullet  glancing  on  a  rib  ricocheted  around  it  and  came  out  at  the  back, 
apparently  he  was  wounded  through  the  heart  and  ought  to  have  died. 
But  when  the  surgeons  finding  him  alive  demanded  why  he  was  not  dead 
on  the  battlefield  he  said  he  didn't  know.  They  asked  further  how  it 
was  that  the  bullet  had  not  passed  through  his  heart  and  he  replied  that 
it  must  have  been  because  his  heart  was  in  his  mouth  at  that  time.  A 
negro  wounded  exactly  the  same  way  explained  that  he  thought  his  heart 
must  have  been  in  his  boots  at  the  same  moment.  The  difference  seems 
to  represent  the  difference  between  the  two  races  in  the  excitement  of 
battle. 

The  heart,  as  the  organ  of  emotion  ;;nd  feeling,  and  even  of  love, 
save  the  mark,  had  to  be  given  up.  There  was  nothing  left  but  the  brain 
then,  and  so  the  brain  became  the  organ  to  which  emotions,  thought  and 
all  the  rest  were  attributed.  Now  we  know  enough  about  the  brain  to 
know  that  it  is  the  organ  of  sensation  and  motion  and  probably  of  the 
material  side  of  memory,  and  that  is  all  that  we  know.  Our  thinking  is 
evidently  done  somewhere  else.  Our  brain,  composed  of  some  2,000,000,- 
000  of  cells,  is  an  intensely  complex  organ  which,  fortunately,  we  know 
nothing  about,  as  a  rule,  and  do  not  have  to  run.  Some  force  runs  it. 
We  are  not  conscious  of  its  activities ;  if  we  were  we  would  probably  be 
distraught  by  it.  Our  thinking  still  remains  as  much  a  mystery  as  ever 
and  is  likely  to  continue  so. 

The  cycle  of  events  by  which  each  large  organ  in  turn  has  become 
the  assumed  site  of  thought  is  extremely  interesting  and  ought  to  prove 
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a  lesson  in  jumping  to  conclusions,  but,  of  course,  it  will  not.  We  must 
continue  to  think  that  we  know  ever  so  much  more  than  we  do  or  we  are 
not  quite  satisfied  with  ourselves.  Josh  Billings  once  said  "It  is  not  the 
ignorance  of  mankind  that  makes  them  ridiculous  as  the  knowing  so 
many  thines  that  ain't  so." 


The  heart  of  man  is  so  constituted  that  its  fulness  comes  of  spending. 
When  we  serve — we  rule.  When  we  give — we  have.  We  are  most  our- 
selves   when  we  lose  sight  of  ourselves. — John  Henry  Newman. 


Honest}-!  why  thet's  jes'  simply  doin'  tlr   squar'  thing  ev'ry  single 
time,  whether  th'  other  feller  sees  you  or  not. — Gcovgc  Crouse. 


A  fig  for  St.  Denis  of  France, 

He's  a  trumpery  fellow  to  brag  on ; 
A  fig  for  St.  George  and  his  lance, 

Which  spitted  a  heathenish  dragon; 
And  the  Saints  of  the  Welshman  or  Scot 

Are  a  couple  of  pitiful  pipers, 
Both  of  whom  may  just  travel  to  pot. 

Compared  to  the  patron  of  swipers, 
St.  Patrick  of  Ireland,  my  dear. — Win.  Maguire. 


Have  a  heart  that  never  hardens,  and  a  temper  that  never  tires,  and 
a  touch  that  never  hurts. — Dickens. 


I'm  willin'  a  man  should  go  tollable  strong 

Agin  wrong  in  the  abstract;  for  that  kind  o'  wrong 
Is  allers  unpop'lar,  an'  never  gets  pitied, 
Because  it's  a  crime  no  one  ever  committed  ; 

But  he  mustn't  be  hard  on  partickler  sins, 

Coz  then  he'll  he  kickin'  the  people's  own  shins. — Lowell. 
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Letters  of  Charles  Eliot  Norton 

Edited  for  Two  Great  Volumes  by  a  Daughter's  Hand. 

Tku.  of  Friendships  With  tin-   Hi.kct. 

Tradition  That  the  Writer  as  a  Year-Old  Boy  Was  Tossed  by  Words- 
wort 7/ — Longfellow  a  Friend  of  His  Youthful  Years  and  After — 
Ruskin  and  His  Mother — George  Eliot  at  Home — The  Child-Loving 
Side  of  Thomas  Carlyle. 


ERHAPS  for  the  very  reason  that  they  invite  a  leisurely 
reading,  the  two  volumes  of  "Letters  of  Charles  Eliot  Nor- 
ton" (Houghton-Mifflin  Company)  linger  upon  the 
reviewer's  desk.  The  books  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Norton's  daughter,  Sara,  in  collaboration  with  M.  A.  De 
Wolfe  Howe,  and  they  are  a  rich  mine  of  anecdotes  and 
impressions  of  people  known  by  their  names  and  their 
works  to  all  the  world.  The  editors  have  supplied  bio- 
graphical links  to  make  quite  full  and  complete  the  story 
of  a  busy,  useful  life. 

Mr.  Norton's  association  with  distinguished  folk  began  before  he 
was  able  to  appreciate  it.  In  1828  Andrews  Norton,  with  his  wife  and 
his  son  Charles,  not  then  a  year  old,  made  a  six  months'  journey  to 
England  and  Scotland.  Letters  to  his  father,  Samuel  Norton,  describe 
meetings  with  Mrs.  Hemans,  the  publication  of  whose  poems  in  America 
under  his  superintendence  had  led  to  a  warm  personal  friendship  with 
Crabbe,  Joanna  Baillie,  Southey  and  Wordsworth,  who  gave  him  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  There  is  a  pleasant  tradition 
of  the  visit  to  Wordsworth,  that  the  poet  took  the  little  Charles  Norton 
on  his  knee  and  tenderly  gave  him  his  blessing. 

"It  was  a  time,"  says  the  book,  "when  American  visitors  to  England 
were  objects  of  curiosity.  When  Andrews  Norton,  his  wife  and  a  cousin 
of  hers  were  dining  one  day  with  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  (  Bishop  Lux- 
moore),  they  were  told  that  the  Bishop's  old  housekeeper  had  been 
informed  that  an  American  gentleman  and  two  American  ladies  were 
expected,  and  that  she  was  quite  curious  about  us,  and  wanted  to  know 
whether  we  were  white  or  not.  As  we  were  going  downstairs,  she  opened 
a  door  to  look  at  us,  and  the  Bishop,  who  was  waiting  on  Catherine,  good- 
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humoredly  turned  her  half  round,  that  the  housekeeper,  a>  he  afterward 
said,  might  have  a  fair  view.'  " 

Xmxsexse  Links  by  Loxgfellow  for  a  Schoolboys'  Magazine. 

As  a  boy  of  seven  or  eight  our  subject  attended  the  Cambridge 
Classical  School,  and  we  read: 

'"There  is  a  suggestion  of  mental  alertness  outside  the  schoolroom 
and  a  foreshadowing  of  the  young  Norton's  future  activities  in  four 
copies  of  'The  Cousin's  Magazine,'  edited  in  1841  by  William  P.  Eliot  and 
Charles  E.  Norton.  'It  will  be  printed.'  said  the  prospectus,  'on  the  best 
paper  and  done  up  in  a  stout  wrapper.  Its  price  will  be  two  cents  for 
eveiw  reading.'  'Printed'  was  a  euphemism  for  the  careful  penmanship 
of  Charles  Norton,  who  copied  into  the  little  pamphlets  the  contributions. 
prose  and  verse,  original  and  translated.,  of  his  sisters  and  of  his  Dwight, 
Ticknor  and  Wigglesworth  cousins. 

"In  the  hrst  number  'A  Subscriber'  challenged  any  reader  to  find  an 
English  rhyme  for  'assafoetida,'  and  in  the  second  the  challenge  was 
accepted,  under  the  signature  'Mr.  Grimes,  H.  W.  L.,'  as  follows: 

I  once  fretted  a 

Friend  with  assafoetida, 

Which  I  regretted  a 

Great  many  times ; 
To  show  you  how  I  can,  Sir, 
As  well  as  any  man.  Sir, 
Tag  together  rhymes. 
"As  Longfellow's  intimacy  with  the  Norton  family  was  already  long 
established,  this  bit  of  fooling  for  the  amusement  of  'The  Cousins'  may 
safely  be  placed  beside  his  more  familiar  doggerel  lines  about  the  little 
girl  who  when  she  was  bad  was  horrid." 

A  trip  to  India,  Egypt  and  parts  of  Europe  occupied  the  young  Nor- 
ton's attention  in  1850-51.  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-fourth  year.  In 
Paris  one  morning  he  went  to  a  concert  given  by  amateurs  for  a  chari- 
table object,  and  by  good  fortune  had  a  seat  on  the  stage. 

"The  great  thing  of  the  morning,"  he  wrote  in  a  family  letter  (May 
14,  1850  ).  "which  almost  deprived  the  music  of  its  interest,  was  a  recita- 
tion by  Mile.  Rachel  of  three  scenes  from  'Yirginie.'  I  was  sitting  where 
I  could  see  her  perfectly,  where  T  could  hear  every  sound  of  her  voice, 
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and  I  thought  that  I  had  never  seen  a  woman  who  united  so  much  beauty, 
so  much  power  of  expression,  so  much  elegance  of  figure  and  so  much 
grace  and  motion,  and  that  I  had  never  heard  a  voice  so  rich  and  so 
affecting. 

Rachel  as  a  Star  of  the  Morning  Shines  Over  the  Duchesses. 

"I  was  delighted  to  have  such  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her  off  the 
stage,  in  an  everyday  dress.  The  effect  of  her  talent  was  very  visible  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  concert,  when  there  was  a  collection  taken  by  the 
ladies.  Everybody  seemed  desirous  to  put  a  contribution  into  the  purse 
that  she  carried,  as  if  it  had  been  an  offering  to  her  genius,  and  the 
titled  ladies  carried  round  their  purses  almost  unattended  and  neglected. 
It  quite  gratified  my  republicanism." 

And  it  was  during  the  same  tour  that  the  young  sightseer  met  the 
Brownings  at  their  Florence  home.     He  writes : 

"I  found  them  tonight  sitting  in  a  pleasant,  homelike  room,  sur- 
rounded with  pictures  and  books,  with  an  open  fire  shedding  a  genial 
light  through  it.  Browning  himself  has  a  pleasant,  open  expression  and 
manner,  and  neither  in  his  looks  or  conversation  resembles  the  idea  one 
would  receive  of  him  from  his  poems.  There  is  nothing  obscure,  nothing 
different  from  what  you  would  expect  from  any  man  of  taste  and  letters 
in  his  conversation.  His  manners  are  quite  simple  :  he  claims  nothing 
for  himself,  and  does  not  suggest  or  call  upon  you  to  recognize  in  any 
way  that  he  is  a  poet. 

"Mrs.  Browning  is  even  more  slight  and  delicate  in  her  appearance 
than  I  had  supposed.  Her  manners  are  reserved  and  timid,  her  voice  is 
low,  and  she  joined  but  little  in  the  conversation.  You  feel  as  if  she  were 
so  distrustful  of  herself  that  she  kept  back  the  expression  of  her  senti- 
ments and  thoughts  from  all  but  those  with  whom  she  was  familiar — and. 
knowing  wdiat  those  thoughts  and  sentiments  must  be,  you  long  so  to  win 
her  confidence  as  to  lead  her  to  express  them  to  you.  Her  face  is  pleas- 
ing, but,  like  her  voice  and  manner,  is  melancholy  and  quiet,  but  full  of 
sensibility.  You  would  not  believe  from  it  that  she  had  written  as  she 
has.'1 

With  Ruskin  and  His  Mother  on  a  Sunday  at  Denmark  Hii.e. 
At  Oxford,  in  July,  1857,  began  one  of  the  great  friendships  in  Mr« 
Norton's  life.     He  writes  : 
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"On  Sunday  I  drove  to  Denmark  Hill  to  nr  Ruskin,  and  had  a  most 
pleasant  visit  to  him.  His  father  and  mother  were  kind  as  ever.  Mrs. 
Ruskin  showed  me  her  flowers  and  talked  in  her  quaint,  decided,  moral 
way.  so  as  to  remind  me  more  than  once  of  <  im  <  \vn  dear  Aunt  Wiggles- 
worth.  She  takes  the  greatest  pride  in  "John."  but  she  combats  his  opin- 
ions and  lectures  him  publicly  in  a  way  which  would  be  hard  to  bear  had 
he  not  a  very  sweet  disposition  and  a  most  dutiful  respect  for  her. 

"She  is  a  good  old  lady,  who  has  lived  in  a  narrow  circle  of  strong 
interests  all  her  life,  has  thought  for  herself  in  her  narrow  circle  of 
thoughts,  and  does  not  know  how  large  the  world  is  or  how  different 
other  people  are  from  herself." 

After  his  return  to  America  in  1858.  many  activities,  social,  literary 
and  political,  engaged  Mr.  Norton.  His  first  call  to  public  service  came 
with  the  civil  war.  and  although  his  health,  kept  him  from  the  held,  he 
found  much  to  do.  Writing  at  Newport  in  August.  1801.  he  tell-  of 
the  blow  that  fell  upon  Longfellow  through  the  tragic  death  of  his  wife. 

The  accident  to  Mrs.  Longfellow  "took  place  on  one  of  our  hot  sum- 
mer days  in  July.  It  was  in  the  afternoon.  She  was  with  her  two 
vounge<t  little  girls  in  the  library,  and  having  just  cut  the  hair  of  one 
of  them  she  was  amusing  them  by  sealing  up  some  packets  of  pretty 
curls.  By  some  unexplained  accident  one  of  the  wax  tapers  she  was 
using  set  fire  to  her  dress.  It  was  of  the  lightest  muslin,  and  the  flame 
almost  instantly  spread  beyond  her  power  to  extinguish  it. 

"Her  first  thought  was  to  save  her  little  girls  from  harm,  and  she 
fled  from  them  into  her  husband's  study,  where  he  was  lying  asleep  on  a 
sofa.  Hearing  her  call  to  him  he  sprang  up.  seized  a  rug  from  the  floor, 
wrapped  it  around  her  and  tried  in  vain  to  put  out  the  fire.  Before  he 
could  succeed  the  flames  had  done  their  work.  She  was  taken  upstairs 
and  the  physicians  were  very  soon  with  her.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  alleviate  her  suffering,  which  for  an  hour  or  two  was  intense. 
She  was  rendered  unconscious  by  ether — and  when  its  use  was  discon- 
tinued the  suffering  was  over  and  did  not  return. 

"Mrs.  Longfellow  was  very  beautiful,  and  her  beauty  was  but  the 
type  of  the  loveliness  and  nobility  of  her  character.  She  was  a  person 
whom  every  one  admired,  and  whom  those  who  knew  her  well  enough 
to  love,  loved  very  deeply.  There  is  nothing  in  her  life  that  is  not  delight- 
ful to  remember.     There  was  no  pause  and  no  decline  in  her.     It  was  but 
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a  very  few  days  before  her  death  that  Lowell  and  I,  as  we  came  out  from 
a  morning  party  where  we  had  met  her,  agreed  that  she  had  never  been 
more  beautiful  or  more  charming." 

A  few  months  later  our  letter  writer  is  staying  at  the  Albemarle  in 
New  York. 

"The  Xew  Yorkers  have  got  Aladdin's  lamp,"  he  says,  "and  build 
palaces  in  a  night.     The  city  is  gay,  entertaining,  full  of  costly  things — 
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but  its  lavish  spending  does  not  result  in  magnificence :  it  is  showy  rather 
than  fine,  and  its  houses  and  churches  and  shops  and  carriages  are  expen- 
sive rather  than  beautiful.  Architecture  is  not  practised  as  a  fine  art.  it 
is  known  here  only  as  a  name  for  the  building  trade. 
Xkw  York  to  Be  Still  Altve.  When  Boston  Has  (  )\i.v  a  History, 
"Boston  is  further  off  than  it  used  to  be  from  Xew  York.  We  are 
provincials,  with  a  very  little  city  of  our  own.  This  is  really  metropoli- 
tan, and  has  great  advantages.  A  few  years  hence  and  Boston  will  be  a 
place  of  the  past,  with  a  good  history,  no  doubt,  but  Xew  York  will  be 
alive.  It  seems  to  be  getting  what  Paris  has  so  much  of — a  confidence  in 
the  immortality  of  the  present  moment.  It  does  not  care  for  past  or 
future." 
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Seven  years  afterward,  again  in  New  York,  \Torton  sat  at  a  dinner 
to  Dickens,  at  which  were  present,  among  others.  Greeley,  Raymond, 
Parton  and  George  William  Curtis. 

"The  funniest  personal  incident  of  the  evening  to  me,"  he  writes, 
"was  that  just  after  I  had  sat  down  a  young  man  of  very  Xew  Yorkish 
appearance  came  up  to  me  and  said:  'I  want  to  introduce  myself  to  you 
that  1  may  tell  yon  what  a  capital  speech  yon  made.  My  name  is  Sted- 
man.  Air.  Lowell  has  often  spoken  of  you  to  me.  I  knew  you  were  a 
scholar,  but  I  fancied  you  were  a  muff;  now  I  know  you  are  a  poet  and 
a  good  fellow  !' 

"Here  was  surpassing  grace,  to  which  I  replied  modestly,  as  became 
me." 

In  August,  1868.  Air.  Norton  and  his  family  were  domiciled  near 
the  Darwins  in  Kent,  amid  many  pleasant  associations,  and  during  this 
residence  abroad  began  an  acquaintance  with  George  Eliot  and  her  hus- 
band, George  Henry  Lewes.  Thus  :    • 

"Air.  Lewes  came  to  Oxford  to  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  and  stayed  with  Dr.  Acland.  Breakfast  with  us.  He  gave 
us  an  account  of  his  wife's  beginnings  in  novel-writing.  Often,  he  said, 
she  had  been  asked  to  write,  and  often  friends  had  said  to  me,  'Your 
wife  ought  to  write/  I  always  answered,  'There's  no  question  she  has 
more  talent  than  any  of  us,  but  whether  in  that  direction,  I  don't  know.' 

"Moreover,  we  were  very  poor  (living  at  Wimbledon  in  one  room, 
where  I  had  my  little  table,  with  my  microscope  making  observations,  and 
my  wife  another,  close  at  hand,  where  she  wrote)  :  we  were  trying  to  pay 
off  debts,  and  were  so  poor  that  I  remember  well  as  we  crossed  the  Com- 
mon one  morning  saying  to  her,  'Yrou  and  I  ought  to  live  better  than  we 
do,  we'll  begin  to  have  beer  for  lunch !'  A  little  after  this  I  said  to  her. 
"Suppose  you  should  try  and  write  a  story,'  and  some  days  later  she 
showed  me  the  first  pages  of  'Amos  Barton.' 
How  George  Eliot  Proved  Hersele  ix  Writing  the  Death  of  Mtlly. 

"  'That's  very  nice  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  you've  got  yet  to  show  what 
you  can  do  in  pathos,'  I  said  to  her.  But  one  day  when  I  was  going  up 
to  London,  and  just  as  I  was  leaving,  my  wife  said  to  me.  'I  wish  yon 
would  not  come  back  till  night.'  and  that  evening  she  read  to  me  the 
account  of  Milly's  death.  'That  will  do.'  I  said  to  her  ;  'there's  no  doubt 
an}-  longer  as  to  what  you  can  accomplish.'  ' 
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In  London,  in  October,  Lewes  "asked  its  to  come  and  see  his  wife, 
saying  that  she  never  made  calls  herself,  but  was  always  at  home  on  Sun- 
day afternoons.  She  is  an  object  of  great  interest  and  great  curiosity  to 
society  here.  She  is  not  received  in  general  society,  and  the  women  who 
visit  her  are  either  so  mancipee  as  not  to  mind  what  the  world  says  about 
them,  or  have  no  social  position  to  maintain. 

"Lewes  dines  out  a  good  deal,  and  some  of  the  men  with  whom  he 
dines  go  without  their  wives  to  his  house  on  Sundays.  Xo  one  whom  I 
have  heard  speak  speaks  in  other  than  terms  of  respect  of  Mrs.  Lewes, 
but  the  common  feeling  is  that  it  will  not  do  for  society  to  condone  so 
flagrant  a  breach  of  hers  of  a  convention  and  a  sentiment  (to  use  no 
stronger  terms )  on  which  morality  greatly  relies  for  support.  I  suspect 
society  is  right  in  this." 

However,  the  call  was  made. 

"Lewes  received  us  at  the  door  with  characteristic  animation :  he 
looks  and  moves  like  an  old-fashioned  French  barber  or  dancing-master — 
very  ugly,  very  vivacious,  very  entertaining.  You  expect  to  see  him  take 
up  his  riddle  and  begin  to  play.  His  talk  is  much  more  French  than 
English  in  its  liveliness  and  in  the  grimace  and  gesture  with  which  it 
is  accompanied — all  the  action  of  his  mind  is  rapid,  and  it  is  so  full  that 
it  seems  to  be  running  over.  'Oh.  if  you  like  to  hear  stories,'  he  said  one 
day.  'I  can  tell  you  stories  for  twelve  hours  on  end.'  ' 

The  Rare  Plain  Face  of  a  Genius;  a  First  Meeting  with  Carlyle. 

As  to  George  Eliot : 

''Indeed,  one  rarely  sees  a  plainer  woman  ;  dull  complexion,  dull  eye. 
heavy  features.  For  the  greater  part  of  two  or  three  hours  she  and  I 
talked  together  with  little  intermission.  Her  talk  was  by  no  means  bril- 
liant. She  said  not  one  memorable  thing,  but  it  was  the  talk  of  a  person 
of  strong  mind  who  hud  thought  much  and  who  felt  deeply,  and  conse- 
quently it  was  more  than  commonly  interesting.  Her  manner  was  too 
intense:  she  leans  over  to  you  till  her  face  is  close  to  yours  and  speaks  in 
very  low  and  eager  tones:  nor  is  her  manner  perfectly  simple.  It  is  a 
little  that,  or  it  suggests  that,  of  a  woman  who  feels  herself  to  be  of  mark 
and  is  accustomed,  as  she  is.  to  an  adoring  flattery  of  a  coterie  of  not 
undistinguished  admirers." 
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Norton's  friendship  with  Carlyle  was  one  of  the  enduring-  forces  of 
his  life,  and  he  gives  pages  to  the  conversations  of  the  Scotch  philosopher. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  two  men.  at  Carlyle's  house,  was  like  this : 

"Carlyle  came  in,  looking  like  his  recent  photographs,  save  that  there 
l-  less  of  despair  and  despondency  in  his  actual  countenance,  and  less 
wildness  and  uncouthness  in  his  hair  and  aspect  generally.  His  frame- 
is  large,  his  head  is  heavy  and  seems  to  have  bent  his  broad  shoulder-,  but 
there  is  nothing  either  in  look  or  manner  to  suggest  the  feebleness  of  age. 
He  is  seventy-four  years  old,  but  he  seems  younger  than  his  years.  His 
hair  is  iron  gray  and  he  was  dressed  in  a  gray  woollen  wrapper  buttoned 
round  his  chest  and  falling  like  a  long  dressing  gown  to  his  very  feet, 
which  were  cased  in  slippers. 

"Au  one  could  see  him  without  being  impressed  by  the  massive  shape 
and  strong  lines  of  his  countenance  and  with  the  force  and  brilliancy  of 
his  deep-set  eyes.  He  received  us  quietly  and  pleasantly,  with  a  certain 
air  of  shyness,  I  fancied  :  and  sitting  down  by  the  tea  table  at  once  began 
to  talk  to  Grant  Duff,  who  was  next  him.  with  the  peculiar  Scotch  intona- 
tion and  pronunciation  which  Tom  Appleton  and  Mr.  Dickens  and  Mr. 
James  have  imitated  so  well." 

During  this  long  stay  abroad  the  Nortons  visited  the  Continent 
leisurely.  In  May.  1873.  when  they  were  preparing  to  start  home  from 
London : 

The  Old  Philosopher's  Gifts  to  Two  Children  of  a  Dear  Friend. 

"Carlyle  came  in  with  Forster  to  say  goodby  to  us.     He  asked  me 

to  send  for  the  children  that  he  might  see  them  once  more.     He  took  'his 

little  sweetheart'  Sally  on  his  knee,  kissed  her  with  great  tenderness,  and 

gave  her  a  little  package  to  open  when  she  liked.     Her  eyes  sparkled  and 

she  ran  out  of  the  room  to  see  what  it  contained.     In  a  moment  she  came 

back,  came  to  me  with  a  face  brimful  of   sweetness   and  pleasure,  and 

1   showed  me  a  little  gold  locket  in  which  the  tender  hearted,  childless  old 

•'  man  had  put  a  lock  of  his  own  hair.     Seldom  has  a  child  received  a  more 

precious  gift." 

But  the  leave-takings  were  not  yet  done.  A  few  days  later  Xorton, 
calling  on  Carlyle.  was  hardly  seated  when  the  old  philosopher  began : 

** 'And  how  are  all  your  little  .folks  ?  That  wee  little  thing  that  I 
hear  you  call  Gretchen.  poor  little  dear,  she  thought  I  was  very  unmind- 
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ful  of  her  the  other  day,  and  came  feelin'  in  my  pocket  for  the  gift  I 

ought  to  have  brought  her.  And  so  I've  put  up  a  little  packet  for  her. 
that  you  shall  take  to  her  with  my  blessing.'  And  so  saying  he  handed 
me  a  little  envelope  on  which  was  written  in  his  usual  blue  pencil,  'Dear 
little  Maggie  Norton's  little  conquest  in  England !  To  papa's  care — 
T.  C,  9  May,  1873.' 

"When  I  opened  it,  after  parting  from  Carlyle,  I  found  the  little 
packet  contained  some  American  postage  stamps  and  four  little  bits  of 
silver  or  nickel  money,  and  on  the  inside  paper  was  written:  "Sent  to 
frank  Chelsea  autographs  ;  couldn't  act  in  that  capacity  ;  go  now,  as  spolia 
opima,  a  better  road  ! — T.  C.  (May,  1873).'  The  packet  was  sealed,  bear- 
ing the  word  'Entsagen.'  Prettier,  tenderer,  sweeter  gifts  were  never 
given  to  little  children." 

Of  a  Xight  at  the  Saturday  Club;  Emerson  at  Longfellow's  Bier. 

Necessarily  many  fine  things  which  adorn  the  thousand  pages  of  the 
"Letters"  and  many  great  names  mentioned  in  friendship  are  omitted 
from  a  limited  review.  We  have  not  touched  as  yet  the  second  volume, 
which  deals  largely  with  Prof.  Norton's  teaching  years  at  Harvard,  and 
we  can  give  this  volume  now  but  brief  attention. 

On  page  60  we  read  of  a  night  at  the  Saturday  Club  in  January, 
1876: 

"(  )ther  men  at  the  club  were  your  old  acquaintance,  Henry  James, 
with  his  Swedenborgian  enthusiasms  and  eccentricities  ;  Dr.  Holmes,  with 
his  vivacious  wit,  throwing  off  sparks  like  an  electrical  machine;  Judge 
Hoar,  with  his  caustic  humor  and  shrewd  good  sense ;  Charles  Adams, 
with  his  shy  and  solid  sincerity  that  served  him  so  well  in  England ; 
Eliot,  the  President  of  the  college,  and  the  best  executive  head  in  New 
England  :  Gray,  our  six-and-a-half-footer  Chief  Justice,  with  a  big  head, 
well  stocked,  and  the  face  of  a  boy — and  half  a  dozen  other  men  whom  it 
is  worth  while  to  meet  once  a  month." 

And  on  page  132  are  reflections  on  the  death  of  Longfellow,  in 
March,  1882: 

''There  is  no  reason  to  wish  for  his  own  sake  that  he  had  recovered. 
He  did  not  desire  longer  life.  A  year  ago  I  dined  with  him  on  his  sev- 
enty-fourth birthday,  and  he  said  :  'Really  T  cannot  think  I  am  so  old  :  it 
seems  that  the  numerals  have  been  reversed  ;  the  four  should  precede  the 
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seven.'  But  since  then  there  has  been  a  great  change.  He  had  greatly 
aged  in  the  twelvemonth,  but  he  lost  nothing  of  his  familiar  sweetness  or 
of  the  brightness  of  his  smile  of  greeting.     *    *    * 

"The  funeral  services  on  Sunday  were  in  all  respects  what  they 
should  have  been.  The  coffin  was  in  the  library — the  large  back  room — 
and  here  were  the  friends,  while  the  immediate  family  were  in  the  study. 
George  Curtis  came  from  Xew  York  and  was  with  me.  The  most  strik- 
ing incident  was  Emerson's  solitary  approach  to  the  coffin,  and  his  long 
eaze  at  the  face  of  the  dead. 
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"Only  the  family  and  a  few  intimate  friends  went  to  the  grave  at 
Mount  Auburn.  Emerson  was  there — his  memory  gone,  his  mind  waver- 
ing, but  his  face  pure  and  noble  as  ever,  though  with  strange  looks  of 
perplexity  wandering  over  it  from  time  to  time.  The  afternoon  was  raw. 
gray,  March-like.  Emerson  took  my  arm  up  the  path  to  the  grave — 
and  his  arm  shook  as  we  stood  together  there.  I  could  not  but  think  of 
Longfellow's  happier  fate." 


When  I  don't  sleep,  I  just  count  my  blessings.     That's  a  splendid 
thing  to  do,  because  you  fall  asleep  before" you  get  to  the  end  of  them. 

— Margaret  D eland. 


Book    Reviews 

THE  TEARS  OF  THE  ROYAL  PROPHET— The  Seven  Penitential 
Psalms  arranged  as  meditations.  B.  Herder,  St.  Louis,  Mo:  Price. 
60  cents  net. 

A  most  satisfying  book  of  prayer.  One  can  read  it  again  and  again 
and  each  time  find  in  it  a  new  beauty.  The  strength,  the  earnestness  and 
the  fervor  of  these  inspired  words  are  a  rest  and  consolation  to  the  soul. 

These  words  of  the  5th  Penitential  Psalm  we  have  doubtless  read 
many  times,  "In  what  day  soever  I  shall  call  upon  Thee,  hear  me 
speedily."  How  well  the  author  of  this  little  hook  penetrates  the  mean- 
ing of  the  royal  prophet  who  was  taught  by  God,  and  we  learn  that  Our 
Heavenly  Father  is  so  pleased  with  our  confidence  that  He  rejoices  when 
this  confidence  assumes  a  tome  of  boldness.  "In  what  day  soever  I  shall 
call  upon  Thee,  hear  me  speedily." 

The  hallowed  words  of  these  psalms  have  for  2,000  years  carried 
to  heaven  the  supplications  of  innumerable  contrite  and   loving  hearts. 

We  hope  that  this  book  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  books 
of  prayer  taken  from  the  Psalms. 

In  a  lecture  given  by  Dr.  Moulton  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 

he  said,  in  speaking  of  the  beauty  of  these  incomparable  poems.  "As  the 
glory  of  his  life.  David  wished  to  build  a  temple  to  the  Almighty,  but 
was  prohibited  from  this  because  his  hands  were  stained  with  blood.  To 
Solomon  was  reserved  the  building  of  the  temple,  but  David  defeated 
God.     He  built  Him  a  temple  of  song  that  will  last  forever." 

WALKING  WITH  GOD— From  the  Writings  of  St.  Alphonsus 
Liguori.  Edited  by  the  Right  Rev.  Alex.  MacDonald,  D.D..  Bishop 
of  Victoria,  B.  C.  Christian  Press  Association  Publishing  Company. 
New  York  City.     Price,  30  cents. 

Perfection,  as  we  are  told,  is  union  with  God  :  the  will  of  the  creature 
united  with  the  Will  of  the  Creator.  Tims  the  book.  "Walking 
with  God",  admirably  begins.  It  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  greater  this 
union  of  the  will  of  the  creature  with  the  Will  of  the  Creator  is,  the 
greater  will  be  the  bond  of  love  existing  between  the  finite  and  the 
Infinite.     For  indeed  perfection  and  love  are  reciprocal;  one  is  measured 
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by  the  other.  Hence  the  works  of  mortification,  of  charity,  and  of  differ- 
ent other  virtues  which  are  performed  according  to  the  Will  of  God,  are 
pleasing  to  Him   in   proportion  to  the    amount    of    perfection    existing 

between  God  and  man. 

Therefore  in  order  that  man'-  works  ma\  be  pleasing  to  God,  he 
should  be  in  a  state  pleasing  to  God.  In  other  words  he  should  strive 
after  this  perfection,  this  union  with  God.  which  is  best  done  by  trying 
to  do  His  Hoi}'  Will  in  all  things.  Hence  the  little  catechism,  to  the 
question  Why  did  God  make  us?  answers:  He  made  us  to  know  Him, 
to  serve  Him.  etc.  Each  of  these  acts  follows  one  another.  When  we 
know  God,  we  find  Him  to  be  all  good,  all  merciful,  all  holy,  all  wise, 
etc.  His  kindness  to  man  is  indeed  immeasurable.  He  gave  us  existence, 
holds  us  in  His  existence  and  supports  us.  Without  His  aid  we  would 
fall  back  into  nothingness.  Knowing  these  attributes  of  God,  our  love 
gushes  forth,  like  the  water  from  the  fountain  ;  hence  we  are  anxious  to 
do  the  Will  of  God  who  is  so  good  and  merciful,  and  to  come  to  His 
slightest  beck. 

All  this  the  little  book  "Walking  with  God"  explains.  It  paints  all 
the  different  means  by  which  we  may  arrive  at  perfection  ;  to  know,  to 
love  and  to  serve  God.  Indeed  the  book  is  eminently  practical  and 
instructive. 


WORKING  FOR  G(  )D— From  the  Writings  of  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori. 
Edited  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Alex.  MacDonald,  D.  D..  Bishop  of  Victoria, 

B.  C.     Christian  Press  Association  Publishing  Co.,  Xew  York  City. 

Price  30  cents. 

There  is  also  another  little  book  which  1  would  call  a  Sister  of 
"Walking  With  God  :"  "Working  for  God",  it  is  named.  The  titles  are 
rightly  applied.  If  a  person  is  walking  with  God,  naturally  he  will  work 
for  Him.    For  the  Scripture  says.  "He  that  is  not  with  Me  is  against  Me." 

This  little  book  simply  gives  further  means  of  serving  God.  Once 
the  knowledge  of  God  is  rooted  in  us  the  next  step  is  how  to  serve  Him. 
"Walking  With  God",  teaches  us  the  means.  "Working  for  God"  is  a 
further  explanation  and  amplification  of  these  means.  The  two  books  go 
hand  in  hand. 
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FOOTSTEPS  IN  THE  WARD,  and  Other  Stories,  by  H.  \Y.  Capes, 

published  by  B.  Herder,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  power  of  the  supernatural  and  our  nearness  to  the  unseen  world, 
t nitlis  so  often  overlooked  or  scoffed  at  in  this  materialistic  age,  are 
vividly  brought  home  to  us  by  H.  W.  Capes  in  "Footsteps  in  the  Ward". 
The  second  story  in  this  attractive  little  book,  "The  Cause  of  the  Brans- 
combs",  is  of  thrilling  interest,  and  the  last,  "The  Priest's  Charge",  is  one 
instance  in  thousands  of  the  power  of  prayer  and  of  Our  Lady's  Love  for 
her  erring  children. 

LEADING  EVENTS  IN  THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    CHURCH. 

Written  for  Schools  by  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame.     Benziger  Bros. 

New  York. 

A  welcome  book.  The  want  of  such  a  work  has  long  been  felt.  It  is 
so  well  arranged,  the  language  is  so  clear  and  simple,  that  with  our 
crowded  curriculum  those  who  cannot  take  the  supplementary  reading 
will  be  able  to  carry  away  with  them  something  tangible. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  these  books  have  been  written  by  teachers.  The 
important  events  are  brought  out  prominently  and  the  minor  ones  natur- 
allv  group  themselves  around  them.  The  subjects  are  more  easily  remem- 
bered. 

ARLEX'S  CHART  OF  IRISH  HISTORY.     Price  $3.00.     Published 

by  Aden  &  Co.,  400  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

To  prepare  such  a  work  as  is  this  Chart  of  Irish  history  must  have 
required  a  vast  amount  of  patience,  embracing  as  it  does  within  a  small 
scope  the  most  important  happenings  in  the  history  of  that  country.  The 
matter  is  so  arranged  that  almost  at  a  glance  one  can  be  put  in  possession 
of  facts  for  a  period  dating  from  the  year  1699  B.  C.  down  to  the  passage 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1913.  It  contains 
also  an  index  with  3,200  references  to  names,  places,  etc.  The  design  is 
neat  and  workmanship  very  good.  It  has  only  to  be  seen  to  insure  its 
prompt  adoption  in  the  schoolroom  and  the  home. 

IRISH  REVIEWS 
THE  CORK  EXAMINER,  Cork,  says:  "Irish  History  is  so  rich. 
and  the  average  Irish  child's  knowledge  concerning  it  so  small,  that  there 
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would  seem  to  be  plenty  of  room  for  a  chart,  such  as  this,  in  the  study 
hall  and  at  home,  which  may  be  used  as  a  daily  reminder  of  the  most 
important  epochs  and  events  in  the  chequered  history  of  our  country. 
The  Chart,  which  is  furnished  with  eyelets  in  the  top  corners,  so  as  to 
permit  its  being  used  as  a  hanging  or  wall  chart,  is  divided  into  several 
periods,  the  first,  that  of  the  Pagan  Kings,  beginning  with  Heber  and 
Heremon,  B.  C.  1699,  and  tracing  the  course  of  events  down  to  the  death 
of  King  Dathy  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  in  A.  D.  428.  Then  follows  the 
Period  of  the  Saints,  from  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick,  A.  D.  432,  to  the 
first  Danish  invasions  in  the  closing  days  of  the  eighth  century.  The 
next  period,  embracing  the  years  when  the  dominion  of  the  Danes  was 
fairly  established  throughout  the  island,  ranges  between  the  year  800  and 
1014,  when  the  Battle  of  Clontarf  ended  their  supremacy  in  this  country. 
'Kings  with  Opposition'  is  the  title  of  the  next  period,  which  stretches 
from  the  reign  of  Malachy  II  to  the  beginning  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
lordship,  which  is  placed  here  at  A.  D.  11 54,  when  Adrian  IV  is  said  to 
have  granted  Ireland  to  Henry  II  of  England.  Successive  periods  are 
then  dealt  with  under  the  headings  'Anglo-Norman  Lordship  to  Henry 
the  Eighth's  Reign,'  'The  Period  of  Political  and  Religious  Repression,' 
from  1542  to  1829;  'The  Agitation  against  the  Bond  of  Union,'  from 
1800  to  1858;  'The  Period  of  Fenian  Activities,'  the  attempt  to  form  an 
Irish  Republic,  from  1858  to  1870,  and  'The  Fight  for  Home  Rule,' 
embracing  the  years  from  1870  to  the  present  day.  Each  period  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  Chart  down  to  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  and 
each  reign  of  the  English  Kings  after  that  event,  is  printed  in  a  different 
color,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  distinguished,  and  thus  reference  to  the 
Chart  is  much  facilitated.  There  is  also  an  index,  containing  over  three 
thousand  references  to  persons  places  and  events  referred  to  in  the 
Chart,  and  the  whole  gives  an  admirable  summary  of  Irish  history  from 
the  days  of  myths  and  legends  to  the  present  more  matter-of-fact  time. 
The  price  of  the  Chart  is  12s.,  postpaid  in  the  United  Kingdom." 

THE  DERRY  JOURNAL,  Londonderry,  says :  "  'Aden's  Chart  of 
Irish  History'  is  a  remarkable  compilation  in  chronological  arrangement, 
and  should  find  a  place  in  every  school  and  household  where  Ireland's 
far-extending  record  may  command  a  sympathetic  desire  for  knowledge. 
It  is  produced  in  attractive  style  and  in  its  material   form   is  meant    for 
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hanging  on  the  mom  wall.  The  Chart  is  of  deep  interest  the  world  over, 
wherever  there  is  any  of  the  Irish  race  to  be  found:  and  it  is  of  the 
readiest  access  for  reference,  and  handy  for  verification  as  to  events, 
elates,  individuals  and  historical  circumstances  and  data.  The-  compre- 
hensiveness cf  the  Chart  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  it  covers  3.600 
years  and  there  are  3,200  references  in  the  index  of  names,  places,  etc. 
It  is  wonderfully  informative,  concreting  in  brevity  and  singular  clear- 
ness what  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  know  in  personages,  history-making 
periods  and  happenings.  The  Chart  is  a  work  of  excellence  and  excep- 
tional merit,  the  product  of  accurate  and  much  painstaking  research.  The 
letter-press,  necessarily  dense  as  is  the  mass  of  matter,  is  good  and  clear, 
with  definite  indicative  color  let  in  at  striking  points  the  better  to  guide 
the  eye  quickly  to  the  more  important  items  in  the  vast  array.  The  Chart 
as  a  whole  is  turned  out  prettily,  and  in  librarv  or  hall,  or  office  or  school, 
makes  a  nice  wall-piece.  It  will  evoke  appreciation  and  praise  for  the 
author  and  firm  alike." 

IRISH  BOOK  LOVER,  London,  says:  "A  handsome  colored  chart 
of  a  most  exhaustive  nature,  which  shows  forth  the  date  of  every  inci- 
dent of  importance  in  the  history  of  Ireland,  from  the  joint  reign  of 
Heber  and  Heremon,  B.C.  1699,  to  the  rejection  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
l>v  the  Lords  in  July  of  the  present  year,  with  every  entry  carefully 
indexed.  Mounted  on  canvas,  it  can  either  be  hung  on  a  wall  or  folded 
up  to  go  in  a  bookcase.  It  is  a  work,  the  outcome  of  inexhaustible 
patience  and  far-reaching  research,  that  deserves  to  be  displayed  in  everv 
educational  institution  in  the  Empire,  and  in  every   Irishman's  home." 

CANADIAN  REVIEWS 

THE  NORTHWEST  REVIEW.  Winnipeg,  says:  "We  strongly 
recommend  this  Chart  for  its  accuracv,  and  are  fully  convinced  that  it 
will  prove  invaluable  as  an  aid  to  every  child  in  his  educational  pursuits. 
We  therefore  hope  that  it  will  find  a  resting  place  in  every  Irish  home." 

CANADIAN  FREEMAN,  Kingston,  Ontario,  says:  "That  Irish 
history  can  be  traced  back  to  1699  B.  C.  is  the  somewhat  astonishing  fact 
that  confronts  the  student  of  'Arlen's  Chart  of  Irish  History,'  which 
covers  3,600  vears,  stretching  from  the  reign  of  Heber  and  Heremon, 
[699  15.  C.  to  the  passing  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  in  the  British  House  of 
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Commons,  A.  D.  1913.  The  long  procession  of  Irish  Kings,  Heroes  and 
Saints  and  Christian  Martyrs  passes  here  before  the  imaginative  mind 
of  the  thinker  who  here  looks  back  into  the  dim  past  ages  of  history." 

NEW  FREEMAN,  St.  Johns,  N.  B. :  "A  useful  chart."    "A  splendid 
wall  chart  of  Irish  history." 


UNITED  STATES  REVIEWS 

CATHOLIC  COLUMBIAN,  Columbus,  Ohio,  says:  "This  is  one  of 

the  most  unique  means  of  studying  Irish  history  and  dates  so  far  pre- 
sented. *  *  *  The  object  is  to  increase  the  interest  in  the  study  of 
Irish  history  and  to  help  onward  the  great  propaganda  inaugurated  and 
so  ably  conducted  by  Prof.  M.  G.  Rohan  of  Marquette  University  in  Mil- 
waukee." 

THE  TOLEDO  RECORD.    Toledo.    Ohio:    "Valuable    reference 

work." 

THE  EMERALD,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  says:  "Fills  a  long-felt  want 
at  this  time.  *  *  :;:  It  gives  the  most  complete  details  of  history, 
charted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  easy  for  young  and  old  to  follow. 
It  is  a  work  that  should  be  in  every  Irish  household,  and  it  will  be  found 
invaluable  as  a  reference  chart." 

THE  TABLET,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  says:  "A  novel  means  of  enlight- 
enment in  Irish  history."  "The  Chart  is  adaptable  for  the  schoolroom, 
the  society  room  or  the  home.  It  has  epitomized  wonderfully  the  history 
of  Ireland  down  to  date.  We  would  be  glad  to  see  it  in  general  use.  It 
is  deserving  of  attention  from  all  interested  in  the  history  of  Ireland." 

THE  AVE  MARIE  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  says:  "  'Arlen's  Chart 
of  Irish  History'  is  the  most  effective  substitute  for  a  compendious 
volume  telling  the  story  of  3,600  years  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge 
The  names,  places  and  events  indexed  number  more  than  thirty-two 
hundred.  A  congruous  ornament  to  the  office  or  study  of  every  Irish- 
American." 
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OUR  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin,  says:  "This  chart 
shows  that  Ireland  had  her  kings  centuries  before  Rome  was  founded, 
and  2,500  years  before  the  first  King  of  England  ruled.  A  feature  of 
the  chart  is  that  one  can  see  at  a  glance  under  what  domination  the 
country  was  at  the  time  of  the  events  recorded." 

INDIVIDUAL  OPINIONS 

REV.  P.  S.  DINNEEN.  Dalkey,  Ireland,  author  of  a  dictionary  of 
the  modern  Irish  language,  various  prose  works  in  Irish,  translator  of 
Keating's  "History  of  Ireland/'  says:  "The  Irish  Chart  is  beautifully 
turned  out  and  ought  to  take." 

ELEANOR  HULL,  London,  Ireland,  author  of  many  books  on 
Pagan  Ireland :  "It  is  a  fine  piece  of  work." 

REV.  JOHN  CAVANAUGH,  President  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame:  "There  are  many  uses  which  the  Chart  might  well  serve"; 
"expects  it  to  prove  popular"  ;  "will  be  glad  to  recommend  it." 

T.  W.  ROLLESTON.  London,  England,  author  of  "The  High 
Deeds  of  Finn,"  "Myths  and  Legends  of  the  Celtic  Race,"  and  many 
other  Irish  works:  "A  work  of  immense  labor    *  *    carried  out  with 

excellent  judgment  and  accuracy." 

MATTHEW  CUMMINGS,  Ex-National  President  of  A.  O.  H., 
says:  "I  have  looked  at  the  chart  and  approve  of  it." 

JOHN  O'DEA,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  frequent  contributor  to  the 
National  Hibernian,  now  engaged  on  an  exhaustive  history  of  the  A.  (  >. 
H.,  says:  "I  think  it  is  a  very  convenient  work  for  teachers,  good  for 
students,  too,  for  that  matter." 

J.  J.  DONOVAN,  Bellingham.  Washington,  savs :  "It  should  result 
in  many  people  gaining  a  much  more  comprehensive  idea  of  Irish  Histor) 
from  the  beginning  than  they  have  at  present." 
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BISHOP  JAMES  McGOLRICK,  Duluth,  Michigan,  says:  "The 
Chart  should  be  found  in  all  the  meeting  places  of  the  Hibernian  societies 

and  in  school." 

WILLIAM  J.  DELAXEY.  Saratoga  Springs,  X.  V.:  'Aery  satis- 
factory." 

CAPTAIN  ERAXCIS  O'NEILL,  Chicago,  author  of  "Irish  Folk 
Music,  a  Fascinating  Hobby/'  "Irish  Minstrels  and  Musicians,"  com- 
piler of  "The  Music  of  Ireland,"  "The  Dance  Music  of  Ireland"  and 
many  other  Irish  musical  work-,  says:  "A  work  of  much  more  conse- 
quence than  I  had  anticipated,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  its  originator." 

MRS.  MARY  F.  McWHORTER,  National  Chairman  Irish  History, 
5407  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago,  111.,  says  : 

"Your  Irish  History  Chart  reached  me  in  good  condition  and  I  am 
delighted  to  have  it. 

"I  wish  we  could  have  one  in  every  school  where  Irish  History  i> 
taught  today:  it  would  lie  invaluable  to  teacher  and  pupil  alike. 

"We  have  a  Celtic  College  here  which  was  organized  this  fall,  classes 
are  conducted  at  DePaul  I  niversity  and  Degrees  are  to  be  conferred  bv 
that  institution  later  on.  I  have  taken  up  the  cause  and  took  the  chart  to 
the  class  last  Monday  evening:  all  voted  it  a  treasure.  You  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  been  the  means  to  this  end. 

"I  trust  the  chart  will  find  ready  sale,  for  too  many  of  them  cannot 
be  in  circulation  among  our  people." 

MISS  NELLIE  F.  FLYXX.  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Co.  Pres.  for  Ply- 
mouth Co.,  says : 

"I  have  examined  your  Chart  of  Irish  History  and  find  it  in  everv 
way  satisfactory  and  wish  all  members  of  the  L.  A.  A.  O.  H.  would 
secure  a  copy  of  same." 

HOX.  JAMES  F.  BREXNAN.  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  Historiographer 

of  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society,  says : 

"I  am  greatly  pleased  with  your  excellent  Chart  of  Irish  history. 
To  compile  such  requires  the  work  of  a  careful  and  industrious  student. 
qualities  which  I  believe  you  possess  to  a  marked  degree.  I  trust  that  its 
publication  may  prove  remunerative,  yet  I  hardly  see  how  it  is  possible 
for  the  small  price  you  fix  upon  it." 
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Tuberculosis  in  the  Orient 

Tuberculosis  is  one  of  the  most  serious  public  health  problems  of  the 
( )rient.  Active  organizations  to  fight  this  disease  have  been  formed  in 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  India  and  Australia.  A  movement  is  on  fool  for 
a  national  organization  in  China,  and  in  a  number  of  cities  local  work  has 
been  started.  While  no  accurate  figures  are  available,  those  who  are  in 
position  to  know  claim  that  consumption  takes  annually  from  500,000  to 
i,ooo.oco  lives  in  China  alone.  In  India  the  depth  rate  is  fully  as  high, 
and  on  account  of  caste  distinctions  and  native  superstitions,  the  problem 
of  prevention  and  treatment  is  peculiarly  difficult.  The  Japanese  govern- 
ment has  taken  a  hand  officially  in  the  control  of  tuberculosis,  and  is  co- 
operating with  two  well  organized  private  associations.  The  death  rate, 
while  very  high,  is  lower  trnn  in  China  and  India.  Under  the  direction 
of  the  I  nite:l  States  Public  Health  Service  a  movement  for  the  preven- 
ts n  of  tuberculosis  in  the  Philippines  has  also  been  organized. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tubercu- 
losis, with  headquarters  in  New  York,  although  organized  especially  for 
work  in  this  country,  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  the  establishment 
of  anti-tuberculosis  movements  in  most  of  the  oriental  countries,  as  well 
as  in  Africa  and  South  America. 


What  we  like  determines  what  we  are,  and  is  the  sign  of  what  we 
are. — Rush  in. 


New   actions  are  the  only  apologies   and   explanations  of  old   ones 
which  the  noble  can  hear  to  offer  or  to  receive. — Emerson. 


There  is  no  bitterness  in  poverty,  when  met,  looked  at.  even  laughed 
at,  for  it  hinds  all  the  family  together  hand  in  hand,  teaches  endurance, 
self-dependence  and  best  of  all  lessons,  self-renunciation. — /).  .1/.  Mulock. 


Only  one  man  in  a  million  ever  has  an  opportunity  to  achieve  great- 
ness by  a  single  (\qq(\.  If  we  are  ever  to  do  anything  great  it  must  be  in 
constantly  doing  good  in  little  things. — S\'lvanns  Stall. 


Indians  and  Tuberculosis 

Dr.  John  N.  Alley.  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Sanatorium 
for  Indians  at  Fort  Lapwai,  Idaho,  says  he  is  convinced,  after  a  study  of 
the  causes  of  death  among  the  Xez  Perces  Indians  for  the  last  ten  years, 
that  90  per  cent  of  all  the  deaths  are  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  tubercu- 
losis. In  the  hundred  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  historic  expedi- 
tion of  Lewis  and  Clark  to  the  Northwest,  the  Xez  Perces  tribe  has 
diminished  from  8,000  to  1,300.  The  present  tuberculosis  death  rate  is 
about  40  per  thousand  living,  or  two  and  one-half  times  the  rate  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  Dr.  Alley  traces  the  cause  of  the  decimation 
to  the  change  in  the  mode  of  living  of  the  Indians  from  the  open  air  life 
of  the  plains  to  the  sedentary,  settled  life  of  the  reservation.  The  latter 
has  brought  with  it  the  danger  of  house  infection  which  was  automatically 
eliminated  in  the  earlier  days.  "Ventilation,"  says  Dr.  Alley,  "is  com- 
pletely foreign  to  an  Indian's  nature.  It  is  with  great  difficulty  that  you 
can  get  them  to  pay  any  heed  to  this  important  part  of  sanitation.  I  have 
known  twenty  or  thirty  to  gather  in  a  small  room  where  an  advanced  case 
of  tuberculosis  has  been  housed  for  months,  and  to  close  all  the  doors  and 
windows,  even  plugging  up  the  keyholes." 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  office  of  Indian  affairs,  Commissioner  Sells 
points  out  that  there  are  approximately  25,000  Indians  in  the  United 
States  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  and  that  the  available  government 
facilities  for  their  care  will  not  exceed  300  beds. 


The  world  is  full  of  just-going- to-be,  subjunctive  heroes,  who  might, 
could,  would  or  should  be  this  or  that  but  for  obstacles  and  discourage- 
ments— prospectuses  which  never  become  published  works. 

—0.  S.  Marden. 


It  is  while  you  are  patiently  toiling  at  the  little  tasks  of  life  that  the 
meaning  and  shape  of  the  great  whole  of  life  dawns  upon  you.  It  is  while 
you  are  resisting  little  temptations  that  you  are  growing  stronger. 

—P.  B.  Meyer. 


History  of  Our  Lady   of  Guadalupe 

The  history  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  is  a  living  part  of  the  Mexi- 
can's faith.  He  believes  that  on  the  barren  hill,  hack  of  Guadalupe,  nearly 
four  hundred  years  ago,  the  Mother  of  Jesus  appeared  to  a  poor  peon, 
Juan  Diego.  Decemher  12th  is  Guadalupe  Day,  a  religion-  feast  day 
celehrated  in  every  hamlet  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Guatemala.  I  hit  the 
pilgrimages  to  Guadalupe  are  not  confined  to  the  holiday  season. 
Throughout  the  years  tens  of  thousands  of  devout  natives  with  their 
padres  come  from  distant  cities  in  special  trains  to  venerate  at  the  Vir- 
gin's own  shrine.  Every  <tate  of  the  Repuhlic  has.  moreover,  its  special 
Guadalupe  Day. 

Guadalupe  is  an  ancient  pueblo  about  three  miles  from  the  City  of 
Mexico.  When,  in  that  unrecorded  age  before  the  Spanish  Conquest, 
the  Mexicas,  or  Aztec  tribe,  wandered  down  from  the  north,  they  tarried 
for  a  number  of  years  on  the  hill  of  Tepeyac,  just  back  of  Guadalupe. 
In  the  villa  itself  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  was  signed,  which  put  an  end  to  the  Mexican  War. 

The  town  is  picturesque,  but  neither  its  appearance  nor  its  venerable 
antiquity  interests  the  pilgrims  who  throng  it-  streets  and  markets. 
Guadalupe  is  the  holiest  shrine  in  Mexico.  That  is  why  the  Catholic 
children  of  the  Republic  believe  that  some  time  in  their  lives  they  must 
make  the  pilgrimage. 

The  tradition  takes  us  back  to  the  tenth  year  of  Spanish  domination. 
Fr.  Don  Juan  de  Zumarraga  was  bishop  of  Mexico,  the  first  who  had 
occupied  the  exalted  seat.  Juan  Diego  was  an  Indian  "poor  and  humble," 
fifty-eight  years  of  age.  He  lived  with  his  uncle,  Bernardino  Diego,  near 
the  hill  of  Tepeyac.  where  the  village  has  since  grown  up. 

Very  early  on  the  morning  of  December  9,  1531,  Juan  was  on  his 
way  to  hear  mass.  Passing  Tepeyac  he  heard  a  heavenlv  harmonv.  and 
raising  his  eyes  he  beheld  a  great  light,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  a 
beautiful  woman  clothed  in  a  brilliant  robe.  Then  came  a  voice  - 
and  low  and  full  of  sympathy:  "My  son.  Juan  Diego,  whither  goest 
thou  ?" 

"I  go,  noble  lady,"  answered  Juan,  "to  hear  mass,  as  commanded  by 
God  and  his  ministers." 
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The  Lady  again  spoke,  in  idiomatic  Mexican:  "Know  thou,  my 
dearly  beloved  son.  that  I  am  the  ever-living  Virgin  Alary,  .Mother  of 
the  True  God.  And  it  is  my  desire  that  a  temple  shall  be  erected 

on  this  spot,  wherein  I  may  bestow  my  pitying  love  upon  those  who  seek 
my  protection  and  turn  their  tearful  faces  to  me  in  their  afflictions.  Go 
thou  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  tell  the  bishop  all  thou  hast  seen  and 
heard  !" 

\\  ithin  the  hour  Juan  was  knocking  at  the  portals  of  the  bishop's 
palace.  Hut  the  gates  were  not  opened  to  him.  The  bishop's  servants 
derided  the  poor  Indian  for  his  presumption  in  seeking  an  audience  with 
the  great  churchman.  When  late  in  the  day  the  gates  were  opened,  the 
messenger  who  had  felt  no  fear  in  Mary's  presence  shook  with  fear  before 
Her  minister. 

As  the  Indian  told  his  story,  an  expression  of  pitying  incredulity 
Hushed  the  bishop's  face. 

"The  poor  man  has  dreamed." 

The  bishop  dismissed  him  for  the  time  being,  but  gave  him  permis- 
sion to  come  back  again. 

As  the  humble  ambassador  waded  the  dust  of  the  old  causeway 
homeward  bound  he  kept  repeating,  "Why  did  Our  Lady  select  one  so 
humble  and  so  unworthy  belief?"  He  was  passing  the  hill,  when  lo ! 
there  waited  the  Holy  Mother  to  hear  the  result  of  his  message.  Juan 
explained  :  "The  bishop  thinketh  that  the  temple  thou  asketh  is  only  my 
fiction,  not  Thy  will.  Therefore.  I  beseech  thee  to  send  another  to  whom 
credit  will  be  given;  for  thou  knowest  1  am  only  'tin  pobre  villano, 
humilde  y  plebeyo.'  " 

But  the  Mother  interrupted,  declaring  him  her  chosen  vessel,  and 
directed  that  he  return  to  the  bishop  and  say  he  was  indeed  sent  by  the 
Virgin  Mother  of  God. 

Xext  morning  Juan  once  more  stood  outside  the  palace  gates  tear- 
full)  begging  for  admission.  Late  in  the  day  he  found  himself  sobbing 
out  his  story  to  the  bishop.  This  time  Juan  seems  to  have  made  a  slight 
impression,  for  the  bishop  said:  "Let  the  Mother  furnish  yon  some  sign, 
or  token,  that  1  may  know  she  sent  you."  and  as  the  Indian  departed,  he 
called  to  two  of  his  household  guards,  telling  them  to  follow  the  Indian 
without  his  knowledge  and  report  to  him  all  they  saw  and  heard.  Unseen 
by  Juan   these  guardsmen    followed,   him   to   the   foot  of   Tepevac,   when 
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iuddenly  he  vanished,  nor  could  they  find  him  though  they  made  diligent 
search.  Upon  their  return  to  the  City,  they  reported  that  the  Indian  was 
an  impostor,  recommending  that  he  be  castigated.  And  while  they  thus 
berated  him,  Juan  was  on  his  knees  a  third  time,  pleading  with  the  Virgin 
for  the  token  the  bishop  had  demanded. 

'Come  tomorrow  and  thou  shalt  receive  the  sign."  the  Virgin 
answered. 

Juan  promised  to  return  bright  and  early  in  the  morning,  but  he  did 
not  keep  his  promise.  His  uncle,  Bernardino,  had  been  seized  with  a 
deadly  fever  during  the  night,  and  at  daybreak,  forgetting  all  else.  Juan 
set  out  in  search  of  a  confessor.  Approaching  the  hill,  however,  he 
remembered  his  promise,  and  fearing  that  if  he  saw  the  Virgin  he  would 
be  detained  and  his  uncle  die  unconfessed,  he  started  around  on  the  other 
side:  but  suddenly  she  stood  before  him.     \\  itli  downcast  eyes  she  asked: 

'"Whither  goest  thou,  my  son.  and  what  road  hast  thou  taken?" 

Falling  on  his  knees  Juan  explained  his  uncle's  condition  by  way  of 
excuse  for  breaking  his  promise.     The  Mother  comforted  him,  saying: 

"Am  I  not  thy  Mother?  Rest  thou  in  my  lap.  Thy  uncle  has  no 
pain.     He  is  free  of  infirmity."  (  So  it  was.  > 

Thus  reassured.  Juan  asked  for  the  token. 

"Ascend,  my  son."  the  Virgin  continued,  pointing  toward  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  "and  cut  the  rose-  thou  wilt  find  there,  enfold  them  in  thy 
mantle  and  bring  them  here.     Then  1  will  tell  thee  what  to  do  and  say." 

Though  he  knew  that  never  had  roses  bloomed  on  the  sandswept 
summit  of  Tepeyac.  Juan  ascended  and  beheld  a  beautiful  garden  of 
roses,  dewy  and  fragrant. 

Returning,  the  exultant  Indian  placed  the  roses  in  the  Virgin's  lap. 
She  blessed  them  and  once  more  arranged  them  in  the  Indian"-  mantle, 
or  tilma.  She  was  sitting  under  a  solitary  tree,  called  to  this  day  the 
"fast  tree." — a  tree  that  blossoms  beautifully  in  the  springtime,  but  bears 
no  fruit. 

"This  is  the  bishop's  sign."  said  the  Virgin,  as  she  once  more  handed 
Juan  the  tilma  full  of  roses:  '"tell  him  what  is  ordained." 

Juan  had  to  fight  his  way  through  the  mocking  guards  when  next 
he  reached  the  palace.  They  hooted  and  derided  him.  and  tried  to  steal 
his  roses.  Rushing  past  them,  however,  he  gained  the  bishop's  presence 
and  unfolded  the  roses  at  his  feet.  when. — heavenh  miracle! — the 
Virgin's  i  wn  image  was  seen  pictured  on  the  tilma. 
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That  day  the  barefoot  peon  led  a  procession  of  the  great  men  of  the 
Church  over  the  dusty  causeway  to  the  barren  site  the  Holy  Mother  had 
chosen  for  her  temple.  Everything  was  found  as  he  had  foretold.  Ber- 
nardino Diego,  while  dying,  had  also  seen  the  Virgin  Mother  and  was 
well  again.  To  him  she  had  also  said  that  it  was  her  pleasure  that  a 
temple  should  be  erected  at  the  foot  of  Tepeyac,  and  that  it  should  be 
called  "Santa  Maria  de  Guadalupe." 

A  temple  was  founded,  forthwith,  though  the  present  Cathedral  was 
not  completed  until  May,  1709.  For  a  few  years  the  tilma  with  the  sacred 
image  was  preserved  in  the  bishop's  residence,  but  when  the  shrine  at 
Guadalupe  was  ready  to  receive  it,  it  was  translated  there  amid  such 
pomp  as  had  never  been  seen  in  New  Spain. 

There  in  a  snow  white  altar,  within  a  massive  frame  of  pure  gold,  the 
tilma  may  be  seen  today.    A  silver  railing  encloses  the  altar. 

The  Pope,  centuries  ago,  canonized  the  history  as  we  have  translated 
it  from  the  writings  of  the  padres  in  the  church  at  Guadalupe,  and 
Guadalupe  became  the  orthodox  patroness  of  Mexico. 

Scientists  and  artists  have  at  various  times  examined  the  image, 
striving  to  make  out  its  character;  but  they  were  unable  to  say  whether 
it  was  painted,  or  worked,  or  executed  by  any  known  process.  The  tilma 
appears  to  be  about  a  yard  and  a  half  long,  by  a  yard  wide.  Though  the 
masterpieces  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  church  are  time  faded,  the  image 
on  the  tilma  is  as  fresh  as  it  was  nearly  four  hundred  years  ago. 

The  image  was  crowned  in  1895,  and  over  one  hundred  thousand  pil- 
grims witnessed  the  ceremony. 

THE  CHAPEL  OF  THE  WELL:  The  Capilla  del  Pocito,  or 
Chapel  of  the  Well,  is  just  beyond  the  little  garden  on  the  east  of  the 
convent.  It  is  a  beautiful  little  chapel  and  beneath  its  dome  of  glazed 
tile  is  the  spring  of  water  that  gushed  forth  from  the  spot  where  the 
Virgin  stood. 

Just  opposite  the  Chapel  of  the  Well  on  the  spot  now  marked  by  a 
very  small  chapel,  recently  constructed,  is  the  place  where  the  Holy  Lady 
first  appeared  to  Juan  Diego. 

The  "Capilla  del  Cerrito,"  the  "Chapel  of  the  Hill,"  is  built  on  the 
spot  where  grew  the  roses  in  the  barren  rock. 

This  picture  is  venerated  in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe, 
229  West  14th  Street,  Xew  York. 
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Every  past  deed  becomes  a  master  to  us ;  we  put  ourselves  in  the 
power  of  every  act. — Phillips  Brooks. 


"What  is  the  secret  of  success?"  asked  the  Sphinx. 

"Push,"  said  the  bell-button. 

"Always  keep  cool/"  said  the  ice. 

"Be  up  to  date/'  said  the  calendar. 

"Never  lose  your  head,"  said  the  barrel. —  Fid-Bits. 


Life,  misfortune,  isolation,  poverty  are  the  fields  of  battle  which 
have  their  heroes — obscure  heroes,  who  are  sometimes  grander  than  those 
who  win  renown. — Victor  Hugo. 


No  one  is  living  aright  unless  he  so  lives  that  whoever  meets  him 
goes,  away  more  confident  and  joyous  for  the  contact. — Watchman. 


The  whole  secret  of  remaining  young  in  spite  of  years  is  to  cherish 
enthusiasm  in  one's  self,  by  poetry,  by  contemplation,  by  charity — that  is. 
by  the  maintenance  of  harmony  in  the  soul. — A  mi  el. 


The  stronger  our  faith,  the  greater  will  be  our  happiness  and  safety, 
so  that  we  can  cheerfully  do  and  suffer  what  God  imposes  upon  us,  and 
this  because  we  know  that  He  is  merciful  and  full  of  love  toward  us. 

— Selected. 


Every  day  in  this  world  has  its  work,  and  every  day  as  it  rises  out 
of  eternity  keeps  putting  to  each  of  us  the  question  afresh,  "What  will 
you  do  before  today  has  sunk  into  eternity  and  nothingness  again"'* 

— Robertson. 


Twenty-five  Dollars  in  Gold 

For  The  Best  Paper  on  This  Subject 

The  Time  is  now  ripe  for  Catholic   Medical 
Missioners  in  the  Far  East 

Notices  have  been  sent  by  our  correspondent  to  Catholic  Hospitals, 
High  Schools  and  Colleges;  also  to  non-Catholic  Medical  Schools;  and 
the  competition  is  thrown  open  also  to  any  reader  of  The  Field  Afar. 
The  attention  of  competitors  is  called  to  the  following : 
i".     Manuscripts  should  contain  not  more  than  3,000  nor  less  than 
2,000  words. 

2.  Illustrations  may  be  used. 

3.  The  points  to  be  covered  may  include : 

(a)  The  need  of  physicians. 

(b)  Why  women  physicians  are  especially  desirable. 

(c)  Personal  qualities  necessary  for  medical  missioners. 

(d)  The  relation  of  a  physician  to  the  Superior  of  the  mission  in 
which  he  labors. 

(e)  Compensation  for  services. 

(f)  How  medical  work  could  be  organized. 

(g)  Protestant  medical  missions. 

(h)  Suggestions  for  rousing  in  American  Catholics  interest  in  this 
deed. 

(i)     The  means  of  support  for  physicians  and  dispensaries. 

4.  Readers  desiring  further  information  are  advised,  by  our  cor- 
respondent, to  consult  The  Field  Afar  files  (or  those  of  other  mission 
periodicals),  their  own  priests,  Catholic  editors  generally,  and  Public 
Libraries. 

5.  Manuscripts  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  judges  not  later  than 
Julv  1 ,  1 9 14.  Address, 

"PHYSICIAN," 
Care  Maryknoll,  Ossining  P.  O.,  N.   Y. 


It's  only  a  mighty  big  man  that  doesn't  care  whether  the  people 
whom  he  meets  believes  that  he  is  big;  but  the  smaller  the  fellow  is  the 
bigger  he  wants  to  appear. — Loriiner. 


From  the  Editor's  Chair 

While  the  editor's  chair  was  squeaking  from  the  absence  of  the  oil 
of  thought  there  came  into  the  sanctum  tor  critical  inspection  two  col- 
lections of  poetical  manuscript.  And  in  Spring!  And  written  by  young 
ladies !  The  chair  "got  busy"  right  away.  As  in  a  hot  and  arid  day, 
when  all  earth's  currents  seem  to  have  dried  into  dust  (no,  not  dried 
currants )  there  comes  gently  stealing  through  the  atmosphere  the  vapor 
of  a  shower,  and  the  air  clears  and  the  pulses  beat  temperately  and  life 
again  begins  with  the  same  letter  as  love  and  lightsomeness,  so  the  drops 
from  the  fountain  in  the  temple  of  the  muses  almost  recreated  the  old 
chair.  Its  springs  i  for  it  is  a  spring  chair)  rose  to  the  occasion;  its  creeks 
(spell  that  with  an  a.  please)  ceased  to  moan  and  began  to  rejoice.  It 
moved  about  on  its  casters  with  all  the  reckless  abandon  of  an  old  gentle- 
man on  roller  skates.     Such  is  the  magic  influence  of  poetry. 

And  this  was  the  poetry  that  told  of  mothers'  love,  and  the  curly 
heads  of  children,  and  simple  faith  in  God.  and  the  love  of  truth  and 
h<  nor.  There  was  none  of  the  Kipling  "tumult  and  shouting"  in  it,  and 
nothing  that  had  to  be  deciphered  with  the  aid  of  a  key.  It  was  just  the 
images  in  the  pure  minds  of  the  poetesses — such  images  as  the  angels 
might  cherish  and  applaud. 

These  poets  (and  a  poet  is  literally  a  maker  or  creator)  had  remem- 
bered their  Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth.  And  so  by  the  sensitive 
films  of  their  imaginations  they  were  carrying  along  the  moving-pictures 
of  nature — the  nature  that  reflects  the  skies. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  gigantic  metre  and  rhythm  of  the  universe, 
how  fact  rhymes  with  fact  and  there  is  no  song  without  its  chorus,  there 
can  be  no  sympathy  with  the  derider  of  poetry.  The  lullaby  over  the 
cradle  and  the  elegy  over  the  tomb  are  but  cantos  of  the  universal  hymn, 
which  will  be  continued  in  the  "new  song"  of  heaven.  The  generous 
measures  of  philanthropy,  the  sweetly  flowing  lines  of  religion — are  they 
ni  t  the  poetry  recited  in  celestial  galleries? 

The  editor's  chair,  having  had  its  settles   back  to  its  usual 

dryness. 
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KING  SILK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

PRESCOTT  &  WAYWELL 

Manuf acturei  s  of 

WINDING  AND  WARPING 

Broad  Silk 

346  Graham  Ave.  443  Market  St. 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

GUTHRIE  SILK  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

204  Van  Houten  Street 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 


Barnert  Mill 


Dale  Avenue 


PATERSON,  N    J. 


Telephone  3377 

PLATT  BROS. 

Manufacturers  of 

Broad  and  Fancy  Silks 

BARNERT  MILLS 

Dale  &  Railroad  Aves.,  PATERSON,  N   J. 


N!i~.     ^B^r^r^^x^ci     AronBohn 


583    BROADWAY 


PATERSON,  New  Jersey 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


The  Columbia   Ribbon   Co 


Manufacturers  and  Importers 


Paterson, 


New  Jersey 


N.  Y.  Phone  8578  Spring           Paterson  Phone  1048 

Telephone  2563-W 

A.  BRAWER  SILK  CO.,  Inc. 

RAW,   THROWN   AND  DYED   YARNS 
WARPS,  TWISTS  &  SILK  ON  SPOOLS 

THE  SAVOY  SILK  MILLS 

Manufacturers  of 

New  York  Office:  529-533  Broadway 

Office  and  Factory:  Brawer  Mill,  47-51  Godwin  St. 

Broad  Silks 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Madison  &  Morton  Sts  ,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Telephone  2340-W 

N.  Y.  Phones,  3741,  3742                 Sub.  Phone  434-B 

B.  BORNSTEIN 

Ribbon  and  Ticker  Paper  Co. 

Broad  Silk  Manufacturer 
Dress  and  Lining  Silks 

Paper— Paper  Products 
Twine— -Mill  Supplies 

JAMES  F.  JORDAN,  Mgr. 

58  Railroad  Ave.           PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Railroad  Ave.  &  Taylor  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Telephone  2302 

Telephone 

Fashion  Silk  Mfg  Co.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of 

Reliable  Dress  Silks 

Shawin  &  Barbour  Silk  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Broad  Silk 

60  Ryle  Avenue            PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Plain  and  Fancy;  Also  Tie  Silks 

Telephone  3545-W 

164  Ward  Street            PATERSON,  N.  J. 

THE  MEDAL  SILK  CO. 

Telephone  3875 

Manufacturers  of 

Broad  Silk 

H.  BORNSTEIN 

159-161  Ward  St.           PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Tel.  Conn. 

Broad  Silk  Manufacturer 

FOX  BROS. 

Wholesale 

Mattress  Manufacturers 

Morton  &  Madison  Sts.,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 

109-111  Water  St.           PATERSON,  N.  J. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

lEmtl   (Peering 


THE  BEE  HIVE  SILK  CO. 
Broad   Silks 

Ward  Street  Mills 
Ward  St.  &  Railroad  Ave.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

JOHN   FAUST 
Broad  Silks 


Phone  2639 


PATERSON,  N.  J. 


Telephone  3393  George  A.  Schadell 

The  Schadell  Silk  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

The  "Dreadnaught"  Dress  Silks 


Ward  Street  Mill 


Paterson,  N.  J. 


Telephone  Connections  MEYER  K.  SILBER 

Proprietor 

SILBER  SILK  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 

Silk  Fabrics 

164  Ward  St.  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


M.  SCHER 


J.  KALTZ 


Telephone  1013 

SCHER  SILK  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Broad  Silks 


Hall  Mill,  Fulton  St. 


Paterson,  N.  J. 


D.  Peir 


J.  Bornstein 


Telephone  2534 


PEERESS  SILK  MFG.  CO. 


58  Railroad  Ave. 


Paterson,  N.  J. 


Holzman  Silk  Manufacturing  Co. 
PATERSON,  N.  J. 


ESSEX  MILL 


Mill  &  Van  Hosten  St.        Paterson,  N.  J. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


*■*  J* 

*r  - 

%     New  York  Office                                        Telephone  8534,  Madison  Sq.  | 

%     460  Fourth  Ave.  £ 

I  1 

1                                  n  I 

1       Cramer  &  King  Company  | 

1  I 

1                 Silk  Printers  and  Dyers  1 

1 

Paterson,  N.  J.  1 


V 


1  8 

I  1 

I  Telephone  2600,  2601                                                 P.  0.  Box  1934     £ 

I  S 


Telephones:  N.  Y.  and  N.  J.  2465  Suburban  551 

Mapele  Silk  Manufacturing  Co. 
Manufacturers  of  Ribbons 

Mapele  Mill  n   .  vr    T 

Totowa  Ave.  and  Jasper  St.  .r aterSOn,    IN .  J . 

Paterson  Telephone  2721  N.  Y.  &  N.  J. 

Baker  Silk  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

Broad  Silks 

Bamford  Mill,  Cliff  St  All  Goods  Sold  Direct  Todd  Mill,  Van  Houten  St. 

Paterson,  N.  J, 

The  Colonial  Ribbon  Company 

Silk  Manufacturers 
PATERSON,  New  Jersey 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


$25.00 


A  prize  of  Twenty-five  Dollars  in  Gold  will  be 
awarded  to  any  student  of  either  sex,  who  submits 
the  clearest  and  most  comprehensive  paper  on  the 
following  subject : 

The  Time  Is  Now  Ripe  for  the 

Catholic  Medical  Missioner 

in  the  Far  East 

Manuscripts  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  judges  not 
later  than  July  1,  1914 

For  further  particulars  address  "  PHYSICIAN  " 

care  of  The  Field  Afar  Magazine 
P.  J.  Flagg,  M.  D.  Maryknoll,  OSSINING  P.  O.,  N.  Y. 


S.  J.  Aronsohn,  Prest. 

H.  Aronsohn,  Treas.                          E 

Bloom,  Secy. 

THE  ARONSOHN  BLOOM  SILK  CO. 

W.  23rd  Street 

BAYONNE,  N.'  J. 

BROAD  SILK  MANUFACTURERS 

Cliff  Street 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

E.  FRIEDMAN 
Paterson,  New  Jersey 


PEARL  SILK  CO. 
Paterson,  New  Jersey 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE 

&mtfcaB  Qlompamon 

An  Illustrated  Weekly  for  the  Young 
People,  published  during  the  Scholastic 
year,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  3ep- 
tember  and  continuing  for  forty  weeks, 
until  the  close  of  school  in  June. 

FORTY  ISSUES  EACH  YEAR 
Single  Subscriptions,  $1    a   Year 

Clubs  of  ten  or  more  receive  special 
and  large  discounts.  Write  for  club 
rates;  state  number  of  copies  required 
each  week. 

Teachers*  Monthly 
Magazine 

One  Dollar  a  Year 

The  Sunday  Companion  Pub.  Co. 

256  Broadway,  near  Barclay  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  HELPER 


B.   Ellen  Burke,  Prei 


M.  J.  Burke,  Secy. 


M.  A.  Daily.  Treai. 


'5 


Ml 


'For  the  gathering  and  preierration  of  its  unrecorded 
stores  and  traditions.  For  the  saving  of  The  'Great 
North  Woods,'  and  for  the  adrancement  of  its 
broad  human  interest" 

Pocket  size  one  dollar  a  year.  Ten  cents  a  number 

Guide  Books  and  Maps 

The  Adirondack*  Illustrated,  issued  annually, 
288  pages,  Price  25  cents;   Cloth,  50  cents. 

Lake  George  and  Lake  Cham|>lain,  historical 
and  descriptive.    Price  25  cents;  Cloth  50  cents. 

►lab  of  the  Adirondack  Wilderness,  Pocket 
edition  on  map  bound  paper.  Cloth  cover  $1;  paper 
cover  50  cents. 

Forest  and  Stream— "it    is  the  most  complete  map  of  the 
Adirondack  region  ever  published." 
Shooting    and    Fishing—  "State   officers   consult   it   and 
the  Fish  Commissioners  depend  upon    it  for    use    of  the 
State  Game  Protectors." 

Hab  of  Lake  George,  Scale  one  mile  to  an  inch 
Approved  and  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Engineer 
and  Surveyor  1880.  Pocket  edition  50  cents;  paper 
25  cents. 

Lake  Chamblain,  scale  2%  miles  to  an  inch 
Pocket  edition  50  cents;  paper  25  cents. 

Chart  of  Lake  George,  Hydrographic  survey  o 
1906,  $2.50. 

Sent  Postbaid  on  recent  of  Price. 

S.  R.  STODDARD,  Publisher 

GLENS  FAI,X,S,  NEW  YORK 
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LEONARD'S" 


offers  you  a  service  that  will  make  your  shop- 
ping easy  and  pleasant — over  our  counters  or 
through  our  Mail  Order  Department,  anything, 
everything  you  want  for  Outdoors  or  Indoors. 

Have  our  Catalogue  convenient. 


XNT.    C    L^eorTL«ai~ci    3c    Co. 

Dept.  17  5ARANAC  LAKE,  N.  Y 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

RIVERSIDE 

Kendall's    Pharmacy 

INN 

PINE  &  CORBETT,  Props. 

Prescription  Work 

The  Leading  Hotel   in    Town. 
Open  all  the  Year.     75  Rooms, 
30  with   Private  Baths.     Rates 
$2.50     per      Day      and       Up. 
Weekly   Rates,    Booklet,    etc., 
on  Application. 

and     Drags    Only 

Saranac  Lake,    New  York 

On  Main  Street     Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

A.  FORTUNE  S  CO 


Fnrnitnre,    Bedding,     Carpets, 
Tapestries,  Window  Shades  etc. 


y 


Saranac  Lake.  N.Y.  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 


Walton  &Tousley 

Incorporated 

PLUMBERS 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters 

Hardware,  Agricultural 

Implements,  Stoves,  Tinware, 

Paints,  Varnishes 

SARANAC  LAKE, 

New   York 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


-•- 


George  W.  Knowlton,  Pres. 
G.  S.  Knowlton,  Treas. 


Willis  H.  Howes,  Vice-Pres. 
H.  E.  Harmon,  Sec'y 


KNOWLTON    BROTHERS 

(Incorporated) 

PAPER  MAKERS 


I       WATERTOWN, 


New  York 


£  8 

I 


* 


Arnold  Print  Works 


Bleachers,  Printers,  Dyers  and  Finishers  of 
Textile.     Engraving  Facilities  Unsurpassed 

Exclusive  Styles  Designed  and  Executed  for  the  Trade 


g         New  York  Office 
i  320  Broadway 

I 


Works 
North  Adams,  Mass. 


XrXrXW^irXX-r^W^ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Indian  Motor  Cycles 
1  Hendee  Mfg.  Company 

1  Springfield,  Mass. 


2 


THE  DUFFNEY  BRICK  CO.  * 

Mechanicville,  N.  Y.  S 

J.  Purcell,  Pres.,      A.  E.  Van  Vechten,  Vice-Pres.,      R.  A.  Moore,  Treas.  S 

M.  J.  Mahoney,  Sec,        M.  L.  Welling,  Sales  Manager  S 


I 
MECHANICVILLE  BUILDING  BRICK  CO.     I 


J.  M.  Purcell,  Pres.         Jas.  R.  Smith,  Vice-Pres.  R.  A.  Moore,  Treas. 

M.  L.  Welling,  Sec.  and  Sales  Manager 


* 


P  5 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


!! 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

ZENIAS  CRANE 

DALTON,  MASS. 


+ 


1  1 

I  COMPLIMENTS  OF  * 

1  * 

FREDERICK  G.CRANE  | 


DALTON,  MASS. 


i 


i 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


1  I 

%  L.  F.  Abbott                           W.  H.  Bradford                         E.  W.  Bradford         g 

ii  I 

S  ESTABLISHED  1854                                                     5* 

1  H.  E.  Bradford  &  Co.           1 


rr 


55 


Manufacturers  of  Ladies'  and  Men's 
Knit  Underwear  and  Half  Hose 

$ 

In  various  styles,  white  and  colored  * 

BENNINGTON,                                             Vermont  1 

I  1 

^        A.  J.  COOPER,  Pres.  and  Treas.                          JAMES  E.  BURKE,  Sec'y  £ 

I  I 

THE  COOPER  I 

MANUFACTURING  1 

COMPANY  1 

S                       Cooper's  Underwear  | 

1                            Derby  Ribbed  * 

|§                                                         Grade  de  Luxe  © 

$  | 

5*                                                    NEW  YORK  OFFICE  * 

I 


Room  43,  Watson  Bldg.,  Cor.  Franklin  and  Church  Sts. 


I      BENNINGTON,  Vermont      * 

1  1 


ADVERTISEMEXTS 


rSC-f-X-i  K-r^  5C ri X ~5<-i 5<~X ~5M -KH  X  i  ^  ^l-5<-f^r^-:  5C    JC    51    55    5t U    51    ;C    IC 


THE  CITY  NATIONAL  BANK 
of  Pittsburgh 


j*. 


JOHN  F.  O'BRIEN,  President 
JOHN  HAUGHRAN,  Vice-President 
C.  E.  INMAN,  Cashier 


1       PLATTSBIRGH.  New  York       ? 

I  g 

1    THE  MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK    I 

i  1 

J.  M.  WEVER,  President  S 

£  i 

R.  H    GUIBORD,  Vice-President 

J.  W.  GUIBORD,  Cashier  ;> 


|  1 

I       PLATTSBIRGH,  New  York       1 

««aC^CeCiaCiacaC^CK»  -U-  ;<  X-  -X  -;C-  ;c    ;c    ;C   X-  ;C-  ;C  -;«-  -;j-  ;C    ;C    ;C    ;l  -5 


ADVERTISBMEXTS. 


i 


INCORPORATED  $ 

n 


M.  Mullen = Leavens  Company 


Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  f 

i 
1 


1  I 


^S;^^^^^^*^^^^*>^K^K^>^^^5^5^5^^^^^^+^rf>;^5^5^^^^>e^^y 


AD  VBRTISBMBNTS. 


Byron  Lapham,  President  J.  M.  Coolidge,  Vice-President 

A.  W.  Sherman,  Cashier 

jfiret  IWational  Bank 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Winfield  A.  Huppuch,  President  Frederick  B.  Richards,  Secretary 

J.  Irving  Fowler,  Vice-President  Walter  W.  Clark,  Treasurer 

STANDARD  TEXTILE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Comfortables,  Cotton  Batting 
and  Mattress  Felts 

GLENS  FALLS,  New  York 

THE  YORKE  SHIRT  COMPANY 

Salesroom,  29  Union  Square,  New  York 
Office  and  Factory,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

MATINEE   WAIST  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 

Ladies'   Waists 

67  and  69  Maple  Street  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Capital,  $100,000  Surplus  and  Profits  $330,000  Safe  Deposit  Vault 


Zhe  Wational  Bank  of  <5lens  falls 


JEREMIAH  T.  FINCH,  President 
LOUIS  M.  BROWN,  Vice-President 
JOHN  E.  PARRY,  Cashier 
GEO.  F.  WETMORE,  Ass't  Cashier 


GLENS  FALLS,  New  York 


Theo;J.  Yund  Thos.  F.  Kennedy  Chas.  C.  Yund 


YUND,  KENNEDY  &  YUND 

Manufacturers  of  Men's  Knitted  Underwear 


AMSTERDAM,  New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Kodak-Developing,  Printing  and  Enlarging 

No  matter  where  you  are— abroad  or  in  the  United -States— just  drop  your  film  in 
the  mail,  and  we  will  do  the  rest.  Highest  class  of  finishing  at  moderate  prices.  Expert 
service  only.     Ask  for  sample  print  or  send  your  pet  film  for  a  free  print. 

E.  L.  GRAY  &  COMPANY 
Berkeley  Square  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


W.  E.  ROBSON 

Leading    Undertaker 

Ghapel  Connected       Lady  Assistant 


HOOSieK  FcflLLS, 

New  York 

Compliments  of 

RENSSELAER  COUNTY 

Hoosick  Falls  Democrat 

STANDARD 

CHARLES  W.  BROWN,    Prop,   and   Pub. 

D.  L.  HALL,  Proprietor 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

HOOSICK  FALLS,               New  York 

ADVERTISBMEXTS. 


Compliments  of  | 

1 

TWIN  STATE  GAS  &  ELECTRIC  CO. 

I 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y.  1 


*  3 

K*X^6^*X*X*X*X*X*X)!«*X*X*K*X*X*X*X*X*X*X^^*X*X*X*X*J«* 


Compliments  of 

Superior  Manufacturing  Co. 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


j$Kj©K»©®®$«Hae^*5<*tf*^ 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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?      New  York  Chicago  Boston  Baltimore      f| 

i  1 

1  1 

i  1 


United  Shirt  &  Collar  Co 

General  Offices  and  Factories,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


S      Philadelphia  San  Francisco  New  Orleans      & 

I  W.  &  L.  E.   GURLEY  I 

i  s 


^  MANUFACTURERS  OF 


s 


-;- 


Civil     Engineers'     and 
Surveyors'  Instruments 


© 


I  ESTABLISHED  1845  | 


1    TROY,  N.  Y.  U.  S.  A.     5 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


55  55 

I  The  Ludlow  Valve  Manufacturing  Co.  I 


^  TRADE  35 

|  "LUDLOW"  g 

Sj  MARK  " 

I  BRASS  AND  IRON  SLIDE  VALVES  FOR  WATER 

55  ii 


|  STEAM,  GAS  AND  OIL 

I  1 

?!  From  one-half  inch  to  ninety-six  inches                   " 

I  * 

I  CHECK  VALVES,  FOOT  VALVES  and                 | 

|  FIRE  HYDRANTS                                 ^ 

1  Troy,  N.  Y.                                        1 

i 


I  * 

^«> 

;- 

-V 

-.- 


3« 


-r 


WILLIAM  BARNET  &  SON 


55  55 

«  Manufacturers  of  5i 


Wool  Shoddies 


■:- 


I    Mills  at  Rensselaer,  N.  Y.  ALBANY,  N.  Y.     8 

•;- 

si  X 

s  I 

;;  :sr:  3^-3^!-3^s; -:^i-35*5<-:-3^^ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


55  V, 


PLAZA  RESTAURANT 


HENRY  DUMARY,  Jr.,  Owner 


46  State  Street 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


^  ;f :  5^:  ^:  ;^;  ;j  :  ;^  5^:  ;j  :  i^:  ^^^ 
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I 

IF  YOU  ADVOCATE  MODERN  METHODS 


-:- 


I 

-;- 


YOU'LL  SPECIFY  THIS  CABINET 

The  old-time  roll  and  flat  toilet  paper  holders  are 
rapidly  being  replaced  everywhere  by  the  more  sanitary, 
economical  and  handsome 

"ONLIWON"  TOILET  PAPER  CABINET 
"It  stops  waste" 

It  automatically  delivers  two  sheets  at  a  time,  takes 
but  little  room,  is  handsomely  nickel-plated,  has  no  rough 
edges  and  unobtrusively  harmonizes  with  the  most  expen- 
sive bath  room  surroundings.  Don't  overlook  this  detail- 
it  s  one  of  the  little  things  that  make  or  mar  the  beauty 
of  a  house.  FOR  YOUR  NEXT  PLANS-specify  the 
Onliwon  Cabinet.  Write  for  our  literature  especially  in- 
teresting to  Building  Managers.  Sole  manufacturers 
A.  P.  W.  PAPER  TOWELS.  They  come  in  rolls  and 
allow  a  separate  towel  for  each  person— sanitary  and  save 
laundry  expenses.  This  item  is  worth  looking  into.  Ask 
for  our  literature. 


A.  P.  W.  PAPER  COMPANY,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


-;- 


XrfrrX     YrrXKr^:^^ 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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-:- 


-:- 


F.  C.  Huyck  &  Sons 

KENWOOD  MILLS 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


1 
I 

:: 

-- 

I 

-- 
"... 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


I  ' 

;•;      Emil  Berolzheimer,  Pres.  Leopold  Ansbacher,  Treas.      a 

g      Samuel  Kraus,  Vice-Pres.  Charles  S.  Braisted,  Sec.  <r 


-:- 


EAGLE   PENCIL   COiMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Patentees  of 

Eagle  Pencils 

Patented  April  3,  1860 
Office  and  Salesroom,  73  Franklin  Street 


|  Works,  710-742  E  14th  Street,  New  York  City 

1 

|     FURTH,  Germany;     VIENNA,  Austria;     LONDON,  England;     PARIS,  France     | 

S  i 


-:- 


2?  Thomas  F.  Brennan 


Hotel  San  Remo 

Central  Park,  West  74th-75th  Street 
New  York  City 

M.  BRENNAN'S  SONS 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  Genuine  has  this  Label 


erwear. 
We  h&nr<fle  t\ie/genuine>  which  is 
uncon<KtiortaHy/guaranteed  by  the 
mabefsv ^  -Por/sknit"  is  cool,  elastic, 
comfortable^/  healthful — and  the 
a*  is  Vpavranted. 

LoC  Boyi 

uiu-Sl.OO  fof  Meo ;  S«c  for  Bon 


Chalmers 

Knitting 

Company 

Amsterdam, 

N.  Y. 


